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PREFACE. 


In  bringing  to  a  close  another  volume  of  The  Sunday  School 
Teacheb,  and  while  gratefully  acknowledging  the  increased 
interest  manifested  in  our  work  by  a  large  number  of  readers, 
we  desire  to  express  our  indebtedness  to  the  Giver  of  every  good 
and  perfect  gift,  through  whom  we  have  been  able  to  render 
acceptable  service  to  Christian  workers  at  home  and  abroad. 

Our  chief  object  has  been  to  produce  suitable  material  for 
the  improvement  of  Sunday  school  teachers,  and  in  various  ways 
to  help  and  encourage  them  in  the  prosecution  of  the  great 
work  which  they  have  undertaken  for  the  Master.  And  we  are 
not  without  hope  that  some  at  least  of  the  readers  of  this 
Magazine  have  gained,  from  a  perusal  of  its  pages  a  clearer 
knowledge  of  their  work,  imbibed  true  principles  of  teach- 
ing, gnd  received  a  more  earnest  stimulus  in  their  labour  of 
love.  A  welcome  visitant  to  many  hundreds  who  lay  no  claim 
to  high  attainments,  we  are  not  without  evidence  that  the 
Magazine  has  been  a  welcome  guest  to  the  scholar  and 
the  cultured  theologian. 

While  not  overlooking  the  great  and  pressing  questions  of  the 
day,  the  special  work  of  The  Sunday  School  Teacher  is  to 
assist  teachers  in  every  possible  way,  that  they  may  be  able  to 
employ  the  most  skilful  educational  appliances,  and,  above  all, 
to  induce  in  them  the  loftiest  conceptions  of  aim  and  the 
deepest  consecration  of  spirit. 


IV  PREFACE. 

It  will  be  our  aim  in  our  next  volume  to  attain  to  a  higher 
standard  of  efficiency  in  editorial  work,  and  to  secure  a  wider 
sphere  of  usefulness,  that  our  Magazine  may  be  second  to  none 
having  a  similar  object  in  view ;  and  we  appeal  to  our  friends 
to  help  us  by  their  contributions  of  Outline  Lessons,  and  other 
articles  adapted  to  promote  the  end  we  have  in  view ;  while  at 
the  same  time  they  renew  their  efforts  for  an  extended  cir- 
culation of  the  Sunday  School  Teacher. 

Confidently  appealing  to  our  readers  in  reference  to  the  future, 
we  commend  our  work  to,  and  rely  upon  the  aid  of  Him  who 
alone  can  render  successful  any  effort  to  promote  His  glory. 
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"E  are  peace-loviDg  and  peace-seeking  people  in  dor 
Sunday  schools ;  soldiers  indeed,  but  soldiers  of 
the  "  Prince  of  Peace,"  who  came  "  not  to  destroy 
men's  lives,  but  to  save ;  *'  nevertheless  we  may 
sometimes  get  an  illustration  from  the  war  tales  of 
times  now  happily  long  gone  by. 

One  such  remains  to  me  from  my  early  readings 
in  history.  In  one  of  those  great  battles  on  which 
the  liberties  of  Europe  depended,  the  English  troops  had  kept  a  certain 
position  throughout  the  day,  but  the  enemy  determined  to  make  one 
last  and  desperate  effort  to  dislodge  them.  The  finest  regiments  of 
cavalry  were  massed,  and  bidden  to  charge  right  upon  them.  The 
English  soldiers  were  arranged  on  the  two  sides  of  a  triangle  facing 
the  foe,  the  first  rank  resting  on  one  knee,  with  loaded  guns  and  fixed 
bayonetS)  the  rank  behind  pointing  their  guns  between  their  kneeling 
comrades.  Quietly  they  waited,  watching  their  enemies  gallop  over  the 
plain ;  not  a  man  stirred,  not  a  gun  was  fired,  even  when  the  foe  came 
near.  They  waited  fwr  orders;  waited  as  only  true  soldiers  can 
wait  through  such  moments  of  suspense.  And  when  the  order  came, 
one  tremendous  volley,  at  short  range,  strewed  the  field  with  fallen 
horse  and  man,  and  it  was  seen  that  those  who  could  thus  wait  quietly 
for  orders  could  nobly  obey  them  when  they  came. 

There  may  not  really  be  in  our  school  work  any  such  moments  of 
suspense,  but  there  should  be  the  same  prevailing  attitude  and  posture 
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of  oar  mindB.  There  should  be  no  breaks  for  as»  no  resting^  waiting 
times;  there  ought  to  be  jast  a  "patient  oontinnanoe  in  well  doing**  nntfi 
the  Master  himself  bids  us  lay  down  the  tools,  and  oome  home  to  rest 
Bat  we  haye  a  sort  of  fancy  that  there  is  a  little  break  between  the  old 
year  and  the  new ;  a  little  space  then  given  as  for  looking  back  over  the 
past,  setting  oarselves  in  a  right  ftttitade  for  farther  undertakings, 
and  making  a  fresh  start.  This  time  of  the  year  reminds  as  of  soensB 
in  oar  walking  tears ;  oar  coming  oat  upon  the  banks  of  some  pleasanfr 
stream*  halting  a  moment,  getting  a  refreshing  drink,  and  hackling  the 
knapsack  up  a  little  higher  on  oar  shoulderSy  ere  we  started  out 
afresh. 

Jast  a  moment  then,  fellow-teacher,  ere  we  enter  on  the  new  year, 
let  as  stop,  and  be  sare  that  we  are  set  in  the  nght  attitude.  We  mufit 
not  stop  for  more  than  a  moment,  beoanse  already  the  deads  of 
evening  are  gathering  in  the  west,  and  we  have  mach  to  do.  Can  we 
find  any  posture  better  for  us  than  that  we  have  seen  was  taken  by 
the  faithfal  soldiers  ?  They  were  "  waiting  for  orders.^  They  woald 
undertake  nothing  without  orders.  They  fought  nobly  when  the  orders 
came. 

If  we  are  like  them,  we  shall  be  ready  for  work.  Well  fed  and 
strong,  through  our  daily  meditations  on  the  Word.  Well  clothed  and 
equipped,  with  that  knowledge  of  sacred  Scripture  which  is  like  armour 
and  weapons  to  the  Christian  teacher.  Well  set  in  a  posture  that 
means  entering  heartily  into  the  Lord's  work.  Well  encouraged  by  the 
inspiring  presence  and  words  of  our  great  Captain,  prepared  to  do 
great  things  for  "  Him  who  loYcd  us,  and  bought  us  with  His  blood.'* 
If  we  are  like  them,  *' waiting  for  orders,*'  it  will  be  very  evideni 
to  those  who  watch  us  that  we  purpose  serious  and  earnest  work.  We 
look  steadily  on  to  the  work  and  the  war ;  we  intend  to  do  noble  things  t 
we  anticipate  good  work  in  the  study,  and  good  work  in  the  (^^' 
Ours  is  a  sphere  which  demands  the  very  best  that  we  can  give ;  no* 
body  will  ever  be  either  a  successful  or  a  happy  Sunday  school  teacher 
until  he  puts  his  whole  heart  into  it,  and  becomes  inspired  by  some- 
thing better  than  patriotism  and  better  than  philanthropy,  even  with  a 
yearning  desire  for  the  salvation  of  the  little  ones,  and  a  great  longing 
for  the  glory  of  Him  who  has  loved  even  the  little  ones  with  His 
everlasting  love. 

If  we  are  like  those  soldierp,  '^  waiting  for  orders,"  we  shall  not 
shrink  hack  from  the  toU  or  from  the  suffering  which  may  follow 
obedience  to  the  orders.    Our  work,  too,  is  arduous ;  of  us,  self  sacrifice 
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is  demanded ;  but,  if  we  are  in  the  right  attitude,  we  shall  not  fear  even 
the  "  great  things  which  we  may  have  to  suffer  for  the  Lord's  sake." 

And,  if  we  are  thus  **  waiting  for  orders,"  we  shall  have  a  very  deep 
and  cherished  feeling  that  we  are  neither  our  own,  nor  serving  our 
own  ends.  The  uniform  of  the  Lord's  soldiers  is  upon  us.  The  honour 
of  our  Divine  King  is  entrusted  to  us.  We  shall  be  humble  and 
holy  workers  while  we  keep  the  sense  of  our  dependence  on  Him, 
stay  in  spirit  close  to  Him,  crush  down  every  wilful  and  rebellious 
thought,  and  da;^  by  day  lift  our  eyes  to  Him,  saying,  ^'  Lord,  what 
wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do  ?  " 
Those  who  are  thus  ready  for  work,  "  waiting  for  orders,  '*  will  not 

t'        have  long  to  wait.     The  turn  of  a  day  or  two  brings  the  first  Sunday 

y       'of  the  New  Year,  and,  pointing  to  the  old  Sunday  school,  the  Captain 
says,  FoEWAED ! 

),  FoRWABD  !     Yes,  into  the  old  scenes,  but  entering  into  them  with  a 

^        new  spirit. 

CI  FoBWAED  !     Yes,  into  the  same  old  class,  but  feeling  a  new  interest  is 

;i;         in  each  one  of  those  faces ;  and  remembering  the  vow,  made  so  solemnly 
before  Grod,  that  with  His  help  and  blessing  every  member  of  the 

ji        class  shall  be  won  for  Jesus  ere  the  year  shall  have  time  to  grow  very 

:?        old. 

p;  FoEWARD  !     Yes,  into  the  same  old  Bible,  but  finding  a  new  light 

^         shining  over  all  its  pages,  and  seeing  Jesus,  the  one  Saviour,  more 

i         plainly  everywhere. 

FoEWAED  !     Yes,  into  the  old  teachings,  but  with  a  new  wisdom,  and 
a  divine  patience. 

FoEWAED  !  Yes,  like  the  Israelites,  into  the  Bed  Sea  of  the  old 
diflSculties    and  wearinesses,  but  trusting  that  the  Lord  will  make  Hia 

''         way  through  the  seas,  and  quite  sure  that  if  the  Master  says  so  the 
way  to  Canaan  Mq^  forward^  whatever  may  impede. 

Fellow  teacher,  you  are  ready,  "  waiting  for  orders."  You  want  an 
order  just  now  with  which  to  begin  a  new  year  of  work.  It  comes, 
direct  to  your  heart  from  the  Master's  word,  **  Speak  unto  the  children 
of  Israel  that  they  go  poewaed,"  and  as  they  go,  let  them  **be 
Btedfast,  unmovable,  always  abounding  in  the  Wvork  of  the  Lord.  " 

R.  Tuck,  B.A. 
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KING  SOLOMON'S  WALL. 

Peopix  Boem  soaroely  to  have  realised  the  fisust  that  Captain  Warren 
and  his  men  haye  aotnally  found  King  Solomon's  wall,  still  standing 
as  bis  builders  left  it,  mostly  buried,  it  is  true,  imder  thousands  of 
tons  of  ruin  and  rubbish,  but  there  still,  towering  above  its  foundation 
on  the  liying  rock — 140  ft.  in  some  places,  above  170  ft.  in  others  ! 
Who  is  there  that  has  really  taken  in  this  astonishing  fact  P  Not 
many,  we  think.  The  grand  barrier  by  which  the  wise  and  mighty  king 
separated  the  site  of  the  temple  which  he  was  about  to  build  for  the 
dwelling-place  of  God,  still  exists !  It  has  been  examined  and  measured 
by  Captain  Warren,  whose  indomitable  energy  and  courage  enabled 
him  to  overcome  all  the  obstacles  and  all  the  dangers  involved  in 
mining  operations  which  have  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
And  ^there  the  wall  stands,  preserved  for  us  by  the  ruins  heaped 
around  it — ruins  of  the  Holy  House  itself,  and  of  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

This  wall  is  not  merely  founded  on  the  rock ;  it  is  sunk  into  the 
rock,  into  which  sockets  have  been  cut  to  receive  the  lower  course  of 
stones,  and  make  them  immovable  foundations  for  so  mighty  a  struc- 
ture. Along  the  second  course — that  above  the  foundations — ^the 
stones  are  found  to  be  marked  with  Phoenician  masons'  marks  (such 
as  exist  to  this  day  in  the  ruins  of  Tyre  and  Sidon),  and  thus  enable 
us  to  identify  this  as  the  work  of  king  Hiram's  builders.  The  splendour 
of  the  stones  astonished  Captain  Warren,  He  speaks  of  their  vast 
size,  and  of  the  most  beautiful  masonry : — **  The  stones  are  fitted 
together  in  the  most  marvellous  manner,  the  joints  being  hardly 
discernible."  So  closely  fitted  that  a  penknife  cannot  be  inserted 
between  them.  Let  the  reader  try  to  imagine  this  wall,  of  which  all 
but  the  upper  courses  still  remain,  standing  up  190  ft.  from  the  bottom, 
'*  one  unbroken  face  of  masonry,  such  as,  whether  we  take  the  aggre- 
gate mass  of  it,  or  the  size  (one  38  ft.  9  in.  long,  another  weighing  100 
tons)  and  fine  dressing  of  the  individual  stones,  cannot  be  paralleled 
elsewhere  in  the  world,  not  even  in  Egypt." — Leisure  Hour. 


from:  the  cradle  to  the  Sunday  school. 

By  a  London  Pastob. 

OHAPTEB  I. 

AViTH  many  the  links  are  yery  few.  As  soon  as  the  yoiuigtters  can  walk,  tha 
infant  elass  is  entered,  often  merely  to  be  got  out  of  the  mother's  way.  It  was  not 
so  with  the  writer,  and  as  he  intends  to  giye  the  "links"  in  the  chain  of  Ids  life 
from  the  cradle  to  the  Sunday  school,  he  will  drop  the  third  person  singular,  and 
at  the  risk  of  being  thought  egotistical,  and  of  using  up  all  the  printer's  big  I's, 
will  speak  in  the  first  person  to  his  fellow  Sunday  school  teachers. 

That  I  was  bom  may  be  taken,  I  think,  as  certain,  although  I  have  no  memory 
of  it.  In  our  old  family  Bible  may  be  seen  the  record  of  the  fact.  Against  my 
name  (for  there  are  thirteen  other  names  before  or  behind  mine)  my  father  has 
written  in  large  distinct  characters,  and  underlined,  "  a  Hercules."  In  m^bi^^  I 
certainly  proYcd  to  be.  My  earliest  recollections  are  of  an  old-fashioned  house, 
with  beams  to  support  the  ceilings.  The  nursery  was  nearest  the  sky,  and  many 
odd  comers  and  '<  bogey  holes  "  it  boasted  of,  which  when  occasion  required  became 
the  prison-house  for  the  young  ^  Hercules  "  in  order  to  tame  him  down.  .  It  was  a 
difficult  job,  this  ''taming  down."  like  my  old  mythical  namesake  I  was  fond  of 
clubs.  Alas !  I  was  not  particular,  and  my  sister's  dolls,  seized  by  the  legs  and 
wielded  with  a  strong  will  and  a  muscular  arm,  often  caused  demolition  to  crockery 
and  bruises  to  opposrag  nurses  or  brothers  or  SLsters.  Sad  was  the  fate  of  any 
waxen  "  dear  dolly  "  that  I  laid  hands  upon.  The  recent  Turkish  atrocities  were 
foreshadowed  by  that  **  regular  young  Turk  "  in  the  nursery,  although  Hercules 
was  more  of  a  Greek  than  a  Turk.  Held  up  by  the  heels  before  the  nursery  fire, 
the  loyely  cheeks  and  chubby  noses  of  more  than  one  representation  of  the  ' '  human 
face  diyine  "  dropped  into  the  fender,  leaving  only  the  protmding  eyes  to  witness 
against  the  foul  deed. 

**  When  Master  Hercules  gets  into  his  tantrams,"  said  the  old  nurse,  who  had 
seen  most  of  us  enter  the  world,  ''  there  is  no  doing  a  nothing  with  him." 

How  I  used  to  roar  and  rave !  When  coaxing,  and  putting  into  the  *  *■  bogey  hole,  '* 
and  small  slaps  were  in  vain,  then  my  father  was  called  in  to  aid.  I  well  remember 
his  visits ;  a  kinder  father  never  lived,  bnt  he  loved  me  too  well  to  let  me  have  my 
way,  and  many  a  good  whipping  I  have  to  thank  him  for.  And  I  do  most  heartily> 
for  most  thoroughly  I  deserved  all  I  got,  and  a  great  deal  more  beside.  "  We  have  had 
fathers  of  our  flesh  which  corrected  us,  and  we  gave  them  reverence,"  says  St.  Paul ; 
and  now  that  my  father  has  gone  to  heaven,  I  reverence  him  for  his  love  and  faith- 
fulness in  trying  to  tame  his  young  Hercules. 

llien  the  school  days  began.  How  I  rebelled— kicked — ^roared !  Go  I  would  not  • 
John  was  called.    "  Take  Master  H to  Miss  P ^'s  school,  John." 

He  was  a  big  man,  but  he  had  his  work  cut  oat     Walk  I  would  not,  so  John 
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caught  me  up  regardless  of  screams,  and  had  got  halfway  to  the  school  when  his 
hand  came  in  contact  with  my  mouth,  and  I  seized  it  with  my  teeth. 

I  dropped  from  his  embrace  like  a  shot,  and  Hke  a  shot  I  was  back  again,  only  to 
reoeive  a  whipping  and  a  stronger  escort.  The  lady  who  kept  the  school  had  a 
great  idea  of  discipline,  and  my  views  did  not  quite  correspond  with  her  views.  I 
fancy  I  see  the  birch  now  as  it  hung  with  a  string  against  the  wall,  **  a  terror  to 
eyil  doera."  I  saw  it  in  use  upon  others,  and  not  many  days  passed  before  I  was 
threatened.  A  caning  I  should  not  so  much  mind,  but  to  be  birched,  and  before  the 
whole  school,  seemed  to  me  horrible.  I  resolved  to  have  my  revenge— if,  &c.  I 
had  found  a  large  pin  which  I  carefully  secreted  in  my  little  jacket  The  occasion 
■oom  occurred.     **  Master  Hercules,  come  here^  sir."      The  birch  was  prepared 

for  action,  and  I  to  be  acted  on,  silence  reigning  in  the  school.    Miss  P pulled  me 

to  her,  and  placing  me  over  her  knees  began  operations.  I  was  not  idle ;  drawing 
my  long  pin  from  its  sheath,  I  plunged  it  with  all  my  might  into  the  calf  of  her  leg. 
The  effect  was  marvellous.  I  found  myself  on  the  floor  in  company  with  the  birch, 
whilst  the  operator  hastily  quitted  the  room,  leaving  me  master  of  the  situation.  It 
was  a  short  triumph ;  the  lady's  *'  big  brother  "  was  called  in,  and  for  three  ^ya  I 
was  locked  up  in  a  dark  attic  on  little  more  than  bread  and  water,  to  atone.  But 
so  far  as  I  was  concerned  the  birch's  influence  ceased ;  not  because  I  ceased  to  deserve 
it,  but  because  my  teacher  had  an  objection  to  my  mistaking  her  leg  for  a  pin- 
cushion. 

Then  a  larger  school  was  sought  and  found.  It  was  a  grammar  school,  and 
fagging  was  in  fashion ;  but  this  I  objected  to  equally  with  the  birch.  At  first  1 
obeyed  my  *'fag,"  but  soon  rebelled.  A  thrashing  was  threatened.  "  Thrash  if 
you  like."  The  attempt  was  made,  but  the  victory  was  doubtful,  and  so  another 
''big  brother"  was  called  in  to  aid  in  quelling  this  rebellious  youngster.  They 
managed  it  between  them.  One  held  me  down  whilst  the  other  pommelled  my 
face  BO  that  I  could  not  see  out  of  my  eyes,  and  for  three  days  I  was  nursed 
at  home.  The  result  was  that  "fagging"  from  that  day  in  that  school  was 
abolished.  Curiously  enough,  both  those  brothers  who  thus  pounded  me  are  now 
clergymen. 

I  don't  know  how  it  was  that  I  never  was  sent  to  a  Sunday  school.  There  was 
one  in  connection  with  the  church  of  which  my  father  was  for  many  years  a  deacon, 
but  I  never  heard  anything  of  it.  I  went  in  the  morning  with  my  parents  to  the 
plain,  ugly,  capacious,  dingy  chapel.  Our  pew  was  in  a  comer  and  under  the 
gallery.  It  was  square,  lined  with  baize,  a  fixed  table  in  the  centre  for  books, 
and  curtains  nearly  all  round.  The  service  was  the  essence  of  dulness.  Not  a 
word  do  I  ever  remember  addressed  to  the  children,  I  heard  it  said,  * '  How  very  full, 
or  rich,  or  deep,  or  experimental,  or  sound,  or  Scriptural,  or  comforting  [as  the  case 
might  have  been],  was  our  dear  minister  to-day ! "  It  might  have  been  ;  I  believe 
it  was ;  but  there  was  nothing  that  interested  me,  and  so  it  csme  to  pass,  as 
Dr.  Watts  says, 

"  And  Satan  finds  some  mischief  stiU 
For  idle  hands  to  do." 

Quite  true.  Dr.  Watts,  and  so  I  set  to  work  making  sketches  of  various  members 
of  the  congregation  inside  the  covers  of  the  hymn-books,  or  on  scraps  of  paper. 
My  worthy  parents  imagined  I  was  noting  down  the  sermon*    Innocent  souls  I 
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Oh  that  our  ministers  -^vould  think  of  the  children  before  them,  and  drop  in  a 
crmnb  in  the  way  of  an  filustration  for  the  little  ones  !  In  the  afternoon  I  went 
with  the  nurse  to  a  service  again  in  the  same  place.  How  well  I  remember  these 
seasons !  No  "  times  of  refreshing  '•  were  they  to  my  young  souL  How  I  longed 
to  be  a  man,  that  I  might  "cut  it " !  The  deacons  used  to  "  occupy  the  pulpit "  in 
the  afternoon.  One  I  remember  well.  His  sight  was  imperfect,  but  he-  would  not 
condescend  to  spectacles.  His  substitute  was  a  boy's  common  burning  g^ass, 
which  he  kept  in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and  held  up  with  his  finger  and  thumb, 
grasping  the  outer  rim.  Then  again  at  night  the  square  pew  was  visited,  with 
equally  beneficial  results.  To  do  something  was  part  of  my  nature.  One  thing 
i  did  was  to  nibble  right  through  the  mahogany  rim  which  ornamented  the  top  of 
the  pews. 

I  have  said  that  the  square  pew  had  curtains.  These  were  suspended  on  iron 
rods,  with  ornamental  knobs  screwed  on  here  and  there.  During  the  "  long  prayer" 
— and  terribly  long  metre  it  usually  was— ^it  was  a  custom  to  stand  up  and  turn  the 
face  to  the  wall,  or  away  from  the  minister.  In  one  of  these  opportunities,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  I  discoyered  that  one  of  these  knobs  unscrewed.  It  then  occurred 
to  me  to  put  the  knob  inside  a  hat  hanging  on  a  peg  close  by.  With  what  keen  joy  I 
anticipated  the  close  of  the  service,  and  the  bang  the  knob  would  make  when  the  hat 
was  taken  down  by  its  innocent  owner.  It  was  a  bang,  and  no  mistake,  but  I  escaped 
detection.  Had  there  been  a  well-conducted  separate  service  for  children  to  which 
I  had  gone,  probably  I  should  have  been  attracted  to  the  house  of  God ;  bat  as  it 
was,  I  got  disgusted,  and  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  I  could  do  as  I  liked. 
It  is  said  sometimes,  "  Bring  your  child  to  the  house  of  God,  it  will  inspire  him 
with  reverence  for  the  place  and  the  Sabbath,**  and  *'  when  he  is  old,  he  will  not 
depart  from  "  the  influences  received.  I  cannot  stay  to  discuss  the  question,  but 
amply  ask  these  good  people  how  long  woUd  they  continue  to  attend  a  service 
which  had  no  spiritual  or  mental  food  for  them,  hymns  they  could  not  sing, 
prayers  they  could  not  join  in,  and  a  sermon  they  could  not  understind.  They 
would  soon  .find  sittings  elsewhere.  Foolish  they  would  be  if  they  did  not.  But 
you  know  children  are  so  different ;  they  must  be  made  to  like  the  physic  of  an 
(almost)  unintelligible  service. 

How  many  scholars  have  we  lost  by  such  one-sided  and  absurd  reasoning!  My 
iseyerence  for  the  chapel  was  small  indeed.  On  one  occasion,  having  to  meet  my 
mother  at  the  prayer  meeting,  which  was  held  in  the  schoolroom  at  the  back  of  the 
chapel  (and  the*  only  entrance  to  which  was  through  the  chapel),  I  hesitated  at 
the  door.  I  heard  the  singing  going  on,  and  fearing  some  fresh  comer  might  catch 
me  outside,  and  compel  me  to  come  inside,  I  repaired  to  the  gallery.  Several 
persons  went  through  to  the  meeting.  The  time  seemed  long,  and  by  way  of 
doing  something,  I  amused  myself  by  climbing  up  the  long  iron  columns  which 
supported  the  ceiling.  When  clinging  to  the  capital  of  one,  and  surveying  the 
scene  below  me,  it  struck  me  I  might  as  well  leave  a  memento  behind.  It  so 
happened  that  I  had  a  piece  ol  rope  in  my  pocket  about  five  feet  in  length.  This 
I  made  fast  round  the  top  of  the  column,  leaving  three  or  four  feet  swinging  like  a 
{lennant  from  the  masthead  of  a  man-of-war,  I  felt  quite  sure  the  old  chapel- 
keeper  would  not  see  it,  as  he  stooped  too  much  ever  to  get  his  head  at  the  requisite 
Angle.    Chapel-keepers,  as  a  rule,  I  have  found,  seldom  see  more  than  half  an 
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Saoh  before  tbeir  noiee,  tad  tie  in  happy  ignonaoe  of  oobwebf  and  dirt.  The 
following  Sunday  morning  there  were  nindry  eariooi  looken  up  to  thia  paitLcular 
iron  n>of>prop.  Minifter,  deacona,  and  chapel^keeper  oonaulted,  wandered,  and 
were  myitiiled.  '*  It  mnit  haye  been  left  by  the  men  who  did  the  ceiling  three 
yean  ago."  **  Strange  we  nerer  saw  it  before."  ^  How  can  we  get  it  down f  " 
laid  a  third.  Yonng  Heroulee  stood  innocently  gating  at  it,  looking ' '  yery  green,'* 
and  keeping  the  joke  to  himaelt  For  six  long  months  the  rope  hung  and  swung; 
to  the  no  small  wonderment  of  the  children  of  the  Sunday  school. 

On  a  similar  occasion,  I  had  gone  as  before  to  escort  my  mother  home,  when  the 
idea  flashed  across  me— <'  What  a  lark  to  put  the  gas  out!"  I  waited  till  half  the 
time  of  the  meeting  was  oyer,  and  felt  sure  I  should  not  be  disturbed.  I  could 
hear  the  singing  and  praying,  and  now  was  my  time.  The  meter  was  near  the 
door  of  the  chapel,  and  the  handle  only  wanted  half  a  turn,  and  all  would  be  in 
darkness.  My  heart  palpitated  with  excitement.  What  fun !  The  old  ladies  of 
both  sexes  fumbling  their  way  through  the  long  chapel  in  the  dark !  But  I  must 
secure  my  retreat.  So  I  stepped  quietly  up  the  aisle  to  the  door  of  the  schoolroom, 
and  opened  all  the  pew  doors,  levying  them  almost  touching. 

If  the  deacons  or  chapel-keeper  should  giye  chase,  they  would  haye  to  shut  all 
tliese  doors,  and  by  that  time  I  should  be  &r  away.  This  done,  I  went  to  the 
meter.  It  im  many  years  since  this  took  place,  although  it  seems  but  yesterday  to 
me.  I  so  well  remember  the  excitement,  the  intense  feeling  of  fun  as  I  opened  the 
cupboard  door  where  the  meter  was,  Tee^  and  I  fancy  I  feel  the  cold  iron  handle 
as  I  grasped  it.    One  half -turn,  and  the  two  lines  of  Wesley's  hymn, — 

"  Light  of  those  whofe  dreary  dwelling 
Borders  on  the  shades  of  death," 

would  baye  a  noyel  application.  What  was  there  to  hinder  ?  The  open  doors  of 
the  pews  would  baffle  pursuit.  I  was  close  to  the  entrance  door,  and  in  one 
minute  I  should  be  mixing  with  the  people  in  the  busy  street.  What  hindered  me  P 
Not  the  fear  of  man.  I  had  little  of  that,  but  I  had  been  taught  by  my  sainted 
parents,  *^  Thou  God  eeest  me."  In  a  moment  these  words  flashed  into  my  soul. 
My  hand  was  still  grasping  the  handle  of  the  meter,  but  it  had  lost  all  power.  I 
was  awe-struck.  I  felt  God  was  seeing  me,  1  felt  as  if  I  could  not  moye,  and  my 
hand  seemed  fastened  to  the  meter.  A  few  minutes  more,  and  the  prayer  meeting 
would  be  oyer,  and  I  should  be  caught.  My  hand  relaxed  its  grasp, 'and  I  sneaked 
out,  afraid  to  look  to  the  right  or  1^  expecting  if  I  did  I  should  see  some  spirit. 
The  street  gained,  I  ran  as  if  for  my  life. 

On  another  occasion  I  went  to  the  missionary  meeting  which  was  held  in  the  body 
of  the  chapel.  I  was  late^  and  crept  quietly  up  into  the  gallery.  I  had  it  all  to  myself. 
Collecting  seyeral  cushions  from  the  pews,  I  made  a  comfortable  couch  out  of  sight  of 
the  platform  and  the  speakers.  How  long  the  meeting  lasted  I  cannot  tell ;  I  had  fallen 
fast  asleep,  and  when  I  awoke  I  could  hot  imagine  where  T  was.  The  total  darkness 
and  the  silence,  saye  the  click-click  of  the  clock,  puzzled  me.  At  last  I  remembered. 
"  How  could  I  get  out  ?  Was  I  to  stop  there  all  night  P  What  would  my  parents  say  P  " 
&c ,  &c.  I  groped  about,  and  fortunately  found  a  window  that  would  open,  and  was 
soon  at  home.  There  great  alarm  preyailed.  The  meeting  was  oyer  at  nine.  It  was 
now  eleyen,  and  no  one  had  seen  Master  Hercules.     My  father  was  fond  of  a  joke  to 
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the  last.  At  first  he  sternly  demanded  where  I  had  heen — ^what  business,  &c.,  &c 
"When  I  told  my  story  with  great  humility,  he  laughed  out,  and  I  knew  that  my 
punishment  would  be  very  smalL 

I  have  dwelt  on  some  of  these  early  recollections,  because  some  teachers  and 
parents  may  haye  some  youths  in  their  classes  or  homes  of  like  temperament  to 
mine,  and  may  think  them  hopeless  scapegraces,  and  hand  them  over  to  perdition, 
saying,  **  It's  useless  doing  or  saying  anything  to  that  boy.  He  is  a  hardened 
young  scamp.  Turn  him  out  of  the  school.''  Is  not  a  great  deal  of  our  want  of 
success  with  boys  from — first,  our  want  of  faith  in  God's  Spirit  to  subdue  the  heart 
of  the  most  reprobate  and  unruly;  and  secondly,  from  our  want  of  tagaeity  in 
understanding  the  different  dispositions  and  temperaments  of  the  children  under 
our  care?  With  myself,  these  exhibitions  of  "larking"  were  not  from  the  love  of 
the  sin  connected  with  them,  but  the  love  of  excitement,  adventure,  and  daring. 
Many  of  our  "  bad  boys "  are  not  worse  morally  than  others,  but  because  their 
natures  must  have  a  safety-valve  for  their  fun  and  energy.  Gould  we  but  direct 
these  energetic  lads  into  a  right  path,  where  their  powers  would  be  for  good,  what 
force  we  should  get  into  many  of  our  dull  and  dying  institutions ! 

Parents  and  teachers,  don't  try  to  "  break  the  will  "  of  such  lads.  You  cannot. 
You  may  bend  that  will  into  the  right  direction ;  Gk>d  never  intended  you  should 
<'  break  "  it.  Why  not,  "  out  of  school,"  lead  these  strong-willed  ones  in  cricket, 
boating,  leaping  ?  Would  they  not  respect  you  all  the  more  in  the  class  on  the 
Sunday  ?  I  think^they  would.  Every  "  link  "  that  will  draw  young  hearts  to  Christ 
should  be  forged. 

Don't  let  children  think  that  to  "  become  religious  "  means  to  become  dull,  and 
pull  a  long  face,  and  never  laugh  nor  play. 

Certainly  mj parents  did  not  thus  bias  me.  What  "jolly  '*  excursions  we  had 
up  the  river  and  on  to  the  hills ! — ^what  pleasant  evenings !  our  mother  reading 
(and  she  could  read)  some  stirring  story  or  poetry.  And  then  our  father  would  tell 
anecdotes  of  Irishmen,  Welshmen,  and  Scotchmen.  Sometimes  we  got  even  a  song 
out  of  him,  and  often  I  have  had  an  encounter  with  him  at  fencing,  of  which  he 
was  a  master.  His  flute  and  flageolet  were  in  constant  demand  by  us  youngsters, 
and  how  we  listened  as  he  told  us  in  his  graphic  style  of  the  days  of  the  first 
Napoleon,  and  of  his  soldiering  experiences !  And  then  'there  were  the  stories  of 
highwaymen,  and  how  he  was  waylaid.  And  as  he  told  us  these  things  we  looked 
up  into  his  noble  face  and  thought  him  perfect.  Did  all  this  detract  from  his 
spirituality  and  power  with  us  in  spiritual  things  ?  Just  the  reverse.  Often  have 
I  thought,  ''  If  all  others  are  hypocrites,  my  father  is  a  true  man ; "  and  this  kept 
me  from  falling  into  the  pit  of  infidelity,  to  which  I  shall  refer  more  fully  further 

on  in  the  "links." 

{To  he  conttniied.) 

*>X<' 


LoBD  Petebbokouoh,  more  fkmed  for  wit  than  religion,  when  he  lodged  with 
Fenelon,  at  Cambray,  was  so  charmed  with  the  virtue  and  piety  of  the  archbishop, 
that  he  exclaimed  at  parting,  "  If  I  stay  here  any  longer,  I  shall  become  a  Chris- 
tian in  spite  of  myself." — Treacher^ e  Lantern, 

B  2 
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f  «tir  Hai]jf$r'«  «i  i\t  '^$hu 


With  tx^rtt$M$* 


G.  F.  Root. 
From  **SttfuAMe." 


In  tlM  nigbt,  when  itann  and  tempett  Howl  about  yoorlittla  Iwrk,  And  no  ray  of  light  to  guide  70a  Olimmen 


a7  or  ugnt  to  guide  yon  Olimmex 


^0w  mm*  "^     ^^^^7 

ftinflj  thro' the  dark;  Then  re-mem- her,  tho*  the  bU-lowi  Threaten  an     to    overwhelm,  That  the 

III.  jAi^j  I.  J' 11 11  a  j^.mAi.j 


itinbi: 


is  shining.  And  your  Father's  at  the  helm.  Yes, 


your  Father's  at  the  helm,  standing 


.t-jj. 


^^^j^^^;i^^S^s=^u^^^uy 


flim-ly    at   the  helm.  And  no  storm  shall    o-yerwhelm  yon  While  your  Fa-ther's  at  the  helm. 


Keep  your  eye  toward  the  beacon, 

l^owing  that  it  shmes  for  you, 
Even  though  the  dark  clouds  hide  it 

For  a  moment  from  your  view ; 
Though  the  waters  may  affright  you, 

Let  not  fear  your  faith  o*erwhelm  ; 
Trust  the  wisdom  of  your  Father, 

Standing  steadfast  at  the  helm. 

Yes,  your  Father,  &c. 

Never  yet  was  vessel  stranded 

On  the  rocks  and  shifting  sands 
If  its  course  was  wholly  trusted       • 

To  the  heavenly  Pilot's  hands  ; 
He  will  guide  you  through  the  tempest 

To  His  own  delightful  realm, 
So  be  calm  amid  the  danger. 

For  your  Father's  at  the  helm. 

Yes,  your  Father,  &c. 


"  --'^-  -  ^  -^^•-'  <  -^  - 
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By  the  Be^.  Fbsdbbic  Wagstaff,  Birmivguah. 


I. — THE   AKTICLES. 

^'  Gbahhah,''  says  Bacon,  "is,  as  it  were,  the  road  to  all  other  kinds  of 
knowledge."  Then  it  may  be  profitable  for  the  Sunday  school  teacher 
to  jonmey  by  that  road.  Not  that  we  would  for  a  moment  insinuate 
the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  completeness  of  our  readers'  education,  or 
affirm  that  any  one  has  begun  to  teach  while  as  yet  he  has  still  to 
ieam.  We  shall  take  it  for  granted  that  every  one  who  reads 
these  pages  is  familiar  with  the  rules  of  grammar — at  least, 
that  he  has  had  the  average  education  of  those  in  his  particular 
sphere  of  life.  Not  to  teach  grammar — even  its  rudiments, — 
but  to  hint  that  a  knowledge  of  that  science  may  do  somewhat 
mdirectly  to  facilitate  the  labours  of  the  Sunday  school  teacher,  is 
our  purpose  in  this  and  the  succeeding  articles.  Let  us  remark, 
however,  en  passant,  that  grammar  itself  is  a  valuable  aid  to  suc- 
cessful teaching.  All  other  things  being  equal,  he  who  utters  his 
thoughts  in  correct  language  will  find  that  his  utterances  are  most 
efiEective  and  most  readily  remembered.  This  is  true,  we  believe, 
whether  those  to  whom  we  speak  are  educated  persons  or  not.  The 
idea  has  existed  in  some  quarters  that  children  and  uneducated  people 
are  to  be  addressed  in  a  kind  of  broken  English,  just  as  Mrs.  Plomish 
and  the  other  ladies  of  Bleeding-heart  Yard  strove  to  enlighten  the 
mental  darkness  of  the  poor  Italian,  as  described  in  "  Little  Dorrit." 
The  use  of  language  is  to  make  our  thoughts  intelligible  to  other 
people,  and  the  golden  rule  for  teachers  might  be  expressed  in  some 
such  formula  as  this : — **  Let  your  ideas  be  clearly  defined  mentally, 
and  then  express  them  in  the  best  words  you  can  find." 

But  to  our  grammar.  There  is  surely  some  knowledge  to  be  met 
with,  as  we  travel  by  this  road,  likely  to  be  practically  useful  to  every 
teacher.  These  ''  parts  of  speech,"  for  example,  what  have  they  to 
say  P  There  are  two  articles,  ''a"  and  'Hhe;"  and  these,  we  are  told, 
are  words  put  before  a  noun  to  limit  its  meaning.  Humph  !  all 
very  well  as  far  as  it  goes ;  but  is  this  all  P  The  grammar  says  that 
'^  a**  is  called  the  indefinite,  and  **  the"  is  known  as  the  definite  article* 
Thus,  at  the  threshold  of  our  subject,  we  come  across  two  very  fi&miliar 
Mends.  Unless  we  are  greatly  mis1»ken,  they  are  to  be  met  with  in 
every  Sunday  school.  Miss  "  A ''  has  charge  of  a  class  in  this  comer. 
Miss  **  The  "  has  her  girls  around  her  yonder.  No  need  to  point 
to  the  class  register  and  tell  us  we  have  mistaken  the  young 
ladies'  names  altogether.     No  register  can  be  half  so  accurate  as  that 
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kept  by  the  classes  themselves,  from  which  we  learn  by  carefnl  obser- 
yation  that  in  the  one  case  the  lessons  are  imparted  in  a  manner  as 
opposite  as  possible  to  that  in  which  they  are  given  in  the  other.  In 
the  one  instance,  facts  and  incidents  are  jumbled  together  in  reckless 
confusion ;  in  the  other  they  may  be  fewer  in  number,  but  they  are  so 
admirably  arranged  that  the  girls  cannot  Mi  either  to  understand  or 
remember  them. 

For  example.  The  lesson  for  the  day  is  Jacob's  Flight.  The  one 
teacher  is  so  indefinite  in  her  remarks  that  the  scholars  scarcely 
realize  that  Jacob's  departure  was  a  final  separation  between  him 
and  his  doting  mother,  and  that  (the  'young  man»  who  by  deceit 
bad  obtained  the  blessing  intended  for  his  brother,  was  punished  bv 
an  exile  extending  over  many  years.  In  the  other  case»  however,  the 
teacher  is  careful  to  draw  attention  to  this  fiiot^  and  by  illustrations 
drawn  from  ordinary  life  is  able  to  make  her  scholars  understand 
something  of  the  mother's  feelings  in  parting  with  her  son,  of  the 
&ther's  old  age  uncheered  by  that  son's  presence,  and  of  Esau's  anger 
burning  for  revenge.  Miss  **  A,"  at  the  best,  gives  her  class  history. 
Miss  **  The"  translates  the  ancient  story  into  a  real  modem  lesson. 

It  would  be  t(H>  much,  of  course,  to  affirm  that  the  difierence  between 
the  successfiil  and  the  unsuccessful  teacher  is  chiefly  attributable  to 
the  difierence  between  "  a"  and  "  the."  Yet  there  can  be  no  question 
that  success  or  fiulure  is  very  largely  dependent  upon  this  important 
requisite,  definiteness  in  teaching.  The  onoe  fayourite  game  of 
''  definitions,"  if  seriously  played  by  the  teachers  of  many  of  our 
schools,  would,  wo  fear,  witness  a  terrible  array  of  ''  forfeits."  Words 
are  used  which  convey  few  ideas  to  the  children,  and  this  is  in  a  great 
measure  owing  to  the  &ct  that  the  ideas  which  the  words  otight  to 
convey  are  but  imperfectly  formed  in  the  teacher's  own  mind.  One  of 
the  most  important  of  the  preparatory  stages  of  every  lesson  should 
be  a  rigid  self^xamination  on  the  part  of  every  teacher,  with  a  view  to 
see  whether  the  article  about  to  be  laid  before  the  class  next  Sunday  is 
•'definite"  or  "indefinite." 

Some  grammarians  have  contended  that  the  noun  should  be  deemed 
the  first  part  of  speech,  on  the  ground  that  in  the  earliest  exercise  of 
speech,  men  would  naturally  have  expressed  what  were  intended  to  be 
the  names  of  surrounding  objects.  We  hold,  however,  strongly  to 
the  fiuniliar  arrangement  which  assigns  the  foremost  place  to  the 
article.  There  is  a  *grand  moral  truth  underlying  that  position. 
No  matter  what  may  follow  after,  if  the  foundation  is  not 
definite — ^if  ideas  be  not  clearly  formed  and  clearly  expressed — 
much  of  our  labour  as  teachers  will  be  thrown  away.  To  secure  this 
will  involve  more  labour  than  may  suffice  to  furnish  the  requirements 
of  a  temporarily  taking  and  brilliant  teacher ;  but  the  result  of  such 
labour  will  more  than  compensate  for  the  toil  expended.  That  whiob 
is  well  done  is  always  durable,  and  the  teacher  who  would  leave 
lasting  impressions  on  the  minds  of  his  scholars  must  be  careful  which 
of  the  two  articles  he  employs. 
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HOW  NOT  TO  DO  IT ;  OE,  A  SHORT  ROAD  TO  FAILURE. 

By  Thomas  Mobbisok^  M.A 

The  following  hints  may  be  useful  to  thosa  who  have  a  desire  not  to 
Bucceed  in  Sabbath  school  work  : — 

1.    Cabef^lly  abstain  prom  making  any  Pebpabation. 

The  thing  is  easily  done.  You  have  simply  to  rely  upon  your  great 
power  of  ready  utterance,  and  the  easy  flow  of  words  that  rush  out  the 
moment  you  open  your  mouth.  You  may  be  certain  in  this  case  not 
to  arrest  the  attention  of  your  scholars^  nor  to  secure  their  interest 
in  the  work,  and  I  know  no  readier  road  to  failure  than  this.  While 
you  are  speakiug  at  random,  and  giving  expression  to  your  incoherent 
thoughts,  the  scholars  will  be  acting  at  random,  and  will  value  your 
volubility  at  its  true  worth.  You  may  appear  to  be  deeply  in  earnest, 
but  it  will  be  an  appearance  only,  and  children  are  very  quick  to  detect 
the  difference  between  the  genuine  and  the  counterfeit.  A  really  con- 
Bcientious  teacher  had  on  one  occasion  so  far  forgotten  himself  as  to 
venture  to  his  class  without  preparation.  He  talked  and  he  lectured, 
he  spoke  and  he  gesticulated,  but  there  was  no  responsive  glow  in  the 
breasts  of  his  pupils.  At  last  one  little  fellow  said,  ^  What's  the  matter 
with  you  this  evening,  teacher  P  You  are  not  teaching  us  at  all ! "  He 
never  forgot  the  rebuke,  and  never  again  presumed  to  meet  his  class 
without  due  preparation. 

2.    Be  Unpunctual  and  Ikkbgttlar  in  youe  Attendance. 

Example  is  more  powerful  than  precept.  When  Peter  and  John  ran 
to  the  sepulchre  on  the  resurrection  morning,  John  arrived  first ;  but 
be  did  not  go  in,  he  merely  stood  without  and  looked  in.  The  mere 
impetuous  Peter  went  boldly  in,—"  Then  went  in  that  other  disciple." 
Peter  did  not  bodily  drag  him  in ;  he  did  not  even  ask  him  to  come  in. 
But  Peter's  example  was  as  powerful  as  if  he  had  pushed  John  in  before 
him.  So  is  it  always.  The  school  meets  at  a  given  hour,  and  it  is 
important  for  the  whole  school  that  all  be  in  their  places  at  the  appointed 
time.  If  yon  wish  to  disturb  the  school,  and  to  postpone  the  opening 
exercises,  you  have  simply  to  come  in  five  minutes  behind  time.  This' 
will  most  effectually  mar  all  the  arrangements.  Five  minutes  may 
seem  a  small  thing,  but  the  great  work  of  life  is  made  up  of  small  things 
and  he  that  is  faithful  in  that  which  is  least  will  b^  faithful  also  in 
much. 

A  railway  train  was  rushing  along  at  almost  lightning  speed.  A 
curve  was  just  ahead,  beyond  which  was  a  station  at  which  the  cars 
usually  passed  each  other.      The  conductor  was  late,  so  late  that  the 
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period  which  the  down  train  had  to  wait  had  nearly  elapsed ;  bnt  he 
hoped  yet  to  pass  the  onrve  safely.  Suddenly  a  locomotiye  dashed  into 
sight  right  t^ead.  In  an  instant  there  was  a  collision.  A  shriek,  a 
shock,  and  fifty  souls  were  'in  eternity !  and  all  because  au  engineer 
had  been  five  minutes  behind  time. 

Again,  regularity  of  attendance  is  essential  to  success.  Irregularity 
cannot  but  bring  abopt  at  least  partial  fiulnre.  Now  to  secure  this 
partial  fSsdlure  you  have  only  to  find  some  convenient  excuse  for 
absenting  yourself  from  your  class.  Where  there's  a  will  there's  a 
way.  To  him  who  wishes  an  excuse,  one  will  not  be  difficult  to  find. 
A  slight  indisposition,  a  little  fatigue,  the  coming  in  of  a  friend  whom 
you  had  not  seen  for  ever  so  many  years,  and  whom  you  accidentally 
picked  up  in  church — all  of  these,  or  any  of  them,  will  be  a  salve  to 
your  conscience,  and  cause  you  to  feel  quite  easy.  And  then  the 
advantage  is  that  your  scholars,  following  your  example,  will  become 
irregular  too,  and  will  drop  off  one  by  one,  until,  by  a  natural  process 
of  elimination,  they  will  have  disappeared  altogether,  and  you  will  then 
be  at  liberty  to  give  up  the  work  entirely.  We  have  known  many 
cases  in  which  the  plan  thus  sketched  has  been  entirely  successful, 
and  we  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  recommending  it  to  those  of  our 
readers  who  desire  to  be  relieved  from  Sabbath  school  teaching.  We 
shall  make  no  charge  for  the  recipe. 

« 

8.  Keep  as  fab  aloo?  from  tottb  Scholars  as  tou  can. 

And  endeavour  always  to  impress  them  with  the  notion  that  you  are 
■a being  of  a  superior  order.  In  one  of  our  great  cities  there  lived  a  surly 
shopkeeper,  who  held  all  children  in  detestation.  In  front  of  his  shop 
there  was  a  fine  open  space,  such  as  boys  delight  to  play  in ;  and 
probably  they  were  sometimes  more  noisy  over  a  game  of  marbles  than 
was  agreeable.  Our  friend  the  shopkeeper  was  in  a  state  of  chronic 
warfare  with  the  boys.  He  would  watch  behind  the  door  until  he 
found  some  half-dozen  of  them  intent  on  some  boyish  game,  and 
when  their  attention  was  diverted,  he  'would  sally  forth,  and  with  a 
whoop  like  a  wild  Indian's,  send  them  scampering  in  all  directions. 
On  one  occasion  a  boy  who  was  a  comparative  stranger  in  the  locality 
was  venturing  into  the  forbidden  territory,  when  another,  who  had 
learned  by  dire  experience  how  dangerous  it  was  to  do  so,  cried  out, 
Hey,  Johnnie,  come  back  out  of  there ;  that  man  never  was  a  laddie  !" 

You  may  have  seen  a  Leyden  jar  charged  with  electricity,  you 
wished  to  receive  the  shock,  and  in  order  to  do  so  stood  in  a  dignified 
attitude  at  some  distance  from  the  jar.  But  no  shock  came.  There 
was  no  conductor.  Even  so  if  you  wish  not  to  act  upon  your  scholars, 
you  must  not  come  in  contact  with  them,  make  them  feel  you  are 
one  of  themselves,  that  you  are  interested  in  them,  have  them  in  your 
heart.  Then  there  will  be  no  interest.  Then  there  will  be  no  sym- 
pathy, and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  work  will  not  go  on. 

A  distinguished  English  judge  died  at  bis  post  in  giving  utterance 
to  a  sentiment  like  this :  what  is  wanted  to  bind  and  cement  together  the 
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Tarioas  orders  and  classes  of  men,  is  not  so  mnch  material  help,  alms 
giving,  sublime  but  far  removed  condescension,  as  sympathy.  He  was 
right,  and  the  sentiment  receives  fresh  illustrations  every  day ;  and  no- 
where is  sympathy  more  needed  than  in  the  Sunday  school.  ^'  One  touch 
of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin ;  "  and  a  kindly  word,  a  pat  on  the 
cheek,  a  tender  and  delicate  regard  for  the  feelings  of  the  litble  ones,  will 
do  more  to  prevent  failure  than  the  possession  of  spleadid  gifts,  if  these 
gifts  be  dissociated  from  sympathy.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  the 
apostle  dwells  much  upon  the  fact  that  our  Lord  learned  obedience  by 
the  things  which  He  suffered,  and  so  was  made  perfect ^  and  upon  this 
other  related  fact,  that  being  Himself  tempted,  He  is  able  to  succour 
them  who  are  tempted. 

*^  Though  now  ascended  up  on  high, 
He  bends  on  earth  a  brother's  eye ; 
Our  fellow-suiferer  still  retains 
A  feUow-feeling  of  our  pains." 

4.  Assume  an  appbctation  op  learning. 

And  parade  before  the  children  sonorous  words.     Eschew  as  vulgar 

the  plain,  old  terse  vigorous   Saxon,  and   select  instead  learned  words 

of  Latin  origin.     Don't  ask  the  class  if  they  know  this,  but  if  they 

comprehend  the  drift  of  your  observations.     Don't  speak  to  them  of 

that  which  is  inward  or  outward,  but   tell  them  they  must  carefully 

discriminate   between  the  subjective  and  objective  phases  of  truth. 

If  you  wish  to  impress  upon  them  the  duty  of  looking  into  their  own 

hearts,  tell  them  that  it  is  ohligatory  that  the  mental  eye  he  introverted, 

for  in  no  other  way   is   it   possible   to  ascertain   with  accuracy  aud 

precision  what  may  be  appropriately  designated,  to  adopt  a  scientific 

nomenclature,  the  correlation  between  the  active  and  the  passive  mental 

conditions,  both  of  which  are  indispensable  to   a  completely  rounded 

character. 

Talk  of  fisJiermen  as  'piscatorial  operators,  and  define  a  net  as  any- 
thing  reticulated  or  decussated  at  equal  distances,  with  interstices 
between  the  intersections.  After  such  a  definition  the  children  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  meaning 
of  the  word,  and  being  a  thing  of  beauty,  it  will  be  a  joy  for  ever.  It 
is  needless  to  multiply  examples.  A  word  is  enough  to  the  wise. 
Very  little  consideration  is  needed  to  convince  any  one  that  such  a 
8tyle  of  teaching  is  admirably  adapted  to  produce  satisfactory  results 
— in  the  way  of  complete  failure. 

There  are  many  other  modes  whereby  the  same  end  may  be  reached. 
Those  we  have  mentioned  must  suffice  for  the  present.  On  a  future 
occasion  we  may,  perhaps,  bring  a  few  others  under  the  notic?  of  our 
readers. 
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THE  WATTS'  MEMORIAL  HALL  AND  SCHOOL*^,  SOUTHAMPTON. 


BEFEBENCES. 
[The  letters  A.B.  are  ntilieed  for  the  sectional  lines.] 


c.  Han  of  oouyeniences  fbr  boys  and  girls 
under  school  floor. 

9.  Plan  of  cellars. 

X.  Plan  of  class-room  in  tower  oyer  room 

<.| 

7.  Plan  of  npper  dass-room  in  tower. 

e  and  h.  Plans  of  class-rooms  oyer  laratory* 
Ac,  at  q. 

a,  a.  Glass-rooms. 

e.  Elementarj  olass-room. 

d.  Class-room  and  tea-room. 

e.  Library. 

y.  Superintendent's  room. 
g.  Infants*  room. 
k.  Front  entrances. 
k,  and  I.  Side  entrances, 
m.  Minister's  yestrj. 


n.  Deacon's  yestry, 
o.  Passable  of  communication. 
p»  Staircase  to  upper  olass-rooirs  h  and  o 
and  also  to  gallerj  of  churob. 
q.  Ladies'  lavatory  and  W.C. 
r.  Gentlemen's  lavatory  and  W.C« 
$,  Landing  of  gallery  staircase. 
U  Class-room  in  tower. 
10.  Stowage-plaoe  for  forms,  &c. 
y.  W.a,  Ac. 

g,  Steirs  to  yestibule  of  church. 
a^  Heating  apparatus  chamber. 
X  X.  Flues  from  same. 
efl.  Tea  boilers. 
tfl.  Coal-cellar. 

a*.  Stowage  space  under  infants'  gallery. 
cfi.  Side  passages. 


Sunday  school  labourers  cannot  but  rejoice  to  find  the  importance  of  their  work 
increasingly  appreciated  by  the  churches.    This  has  been  markedly  exhibited  of 
late  years  in  the  superior  structures  specially  designed  and  erected  for  Sunday 
school  purposes  both  in  England  and  America. 

At  home,  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire — ^noted  for  large  Sunday  schools — ^had  the 
honour  of  leading  the  way;  and  we  belie 7e  the  Congregational  Church  at  High- 
field,  in  Huddefsfield,  was  the  first  to  provide  a  complete  building,  planned  on  the 
now  fully  recognised  principle  of  a  hall  for  general  assemblies  of  the  scholars,  and 
isolated  rooms  for  separate  instruction  of  the  advanced  classes. 

That  building  still  maintains  its  leading  position  in  the  excellence  of  its  arrange- 
ments ;  but  adaptation  to  a  peculiar  site  with  [restrictive  conditions  renders  it  in- 
applicable as  a  pattern  for  others.  It  rarely  happens  that  a  school  site,  which  must 
necessarily  be  in  a  populous  district,  is  free  from  hampering  conditions  ;  and  thus 
it  is  that  so-called  '^  model  plans  "  are  of  little  value  for  practical  purposes.  The 
hall  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  wood  cut  is  an  instance  in  point.  It  is 
erected  on  the  old  burying-ground  which  was  in  the  rear  of  "  Above  Bar"  Congre- 
gational Church,  at  Southampton,  and  on  a  level  with  the  floor  under  the  church  ;-^ 
the  old  school  in  the  basement  being  appropriated  to  class-rooms.  These  new  schools 
may  be  said  to  be  the  offspring  of  the  Highfield  schools,  and  were  planned  and 
superintended  by  the  same  architect,  Mr.  H.  J.  Paull,  of  London  and  Manchester. 
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They  posseiB  A'special  inteioit,  as  is  testified  by  the  inscription  upon  the  memorial 
stone,  which  reads  thus : — 

**  This  stone  was  laid  May  6th,  1875,  by  Samuel  Morley,  Esq.,  M.P.  The  buOding  is  ereetad  for 
the  Sunday  school  of  AboTe  Bar  CoDgregational  Churdi.  Tba  firtt  name  on  the  baptismal 
register  is  that  of  Isaac  Watts,  D.D.,  1674— 1748,  whose  Ather— Isaac  Watts— was  a  deacon  4fr 
yean,  and  tranafemd  to  the  trustees  the  freehold  of  this  land." 

The  site  was  formerly  the  garden  of  Isaac  Watts,  senior,  where  little  Isaac  had^ 
no  doubt,  many  a  hearty  game,  and  where  possibly  in  after  years  the  thought  may 
haye  struck  him, — 

*'  We  are  a  (rardra  walled  aroun'l, 
Chosen  and  made  peculiar  ground.** 

The  hall,  or  assembly-room,  with  its  gallery  (which  communicates  with  the  floor 
of  the  church)  will  seat  800  adults.  For  the  advanced  classes  eleven  rooms  are 
proyided,  varying  in  size  from  32  feet  by  18  feet  (also  used  as  a  lecture-room  and 
Dorcas  room)'  to  12  feet  by  9  feet  for  three  other  rooms,  the  remaining  seven  rooms 
averaging  18  feet  by  14  feet. 

The  infants'  room  is  lofty  and  well  lighted,  and  has  a  raised  gallery  accommo- 
dating 100  scholars.  It  is  entered  from  the  vestibule  floor,  4}  feet  below  the  floer 
of  the  hall,  so  that  the  little  ones  can  enter  and  leave  the  room  free  of  the  general 
school,  and  without  climbing  stairs,  or  exposure  to  the  rush  of  elder  scholars.  Id 
this  isolated  position  the  infants  can  sing  aloud  and  not  be  heard  in  the  hall. 

For  elementary  scholars — a  sort  of  advanced  infant  class — ^a  room  has  been  set 
apart  containing  a  raised  gal'ery  capable  of  seating  about  sixty. 

The  whole  number  of  class-rooms  is  therefore  fourteen,  one  of  which  is  fitted 
up  with  cupboard  and  sink  for  tea  meeting  appliance?.  In  addition  there  is  a 
spacious  library  room,  about  16  feet  by  12  feet,  fitted  up  with  bookcases  having 
revolving  shutter-fronts,  and  every  other  convenience  for  a  library  of  over  2,000 
volumes,  and  placed  near  to  the  assembly-room  and  superintendent's  room. 

In  each  of  four  of  the  class-rooms,  and  in  the  library,  is  a  fireplace,  for  use  on 
week-day  evenings  only,  all  the  rooms  being  provided  with  hot  water  pipes ;  ako 
openings  in  external  walls  for  inlet  of  fresh  air  and  outlet  of  foul  air; 

A  system  of  electric  bells  has  been  arranged  in  connection  with  the  superintend- 
ent's room  for  summoning  the  clesses  from  their  rooms.  Two  tea  boilers  are 
provided  in  the  apparatus  cellar,  and  stowage  space  for  tea-tables  has  been  schemed 
imdemeath  the  infants'  gallery.  Gas  is  laid  into  every  apartment.  Lavatories  and 
conveniences  for  teachers  of  both  sides  of  the  school  are  provided  in  eonvenient  and 
retired  positions.  Those  for  the  scholars,  owing  to  want  of  space,  have  been 
placed  below  the  hall  floor,  but  are  well  provided  with  water  and  air. 

The  hall  itself  is  an  efiective  but  peculiar  room.  Within  the  main  walls  it  is 
exactly  a  square  on  plan,  but  the  internal  treatment  has  been  devised  to  impart  an 
appearance  of  length  to  it.  This  has  been  accomplished  by  raising  the  central 
portion  of  the  ceiling  of  the  roof  to  form  a  continuation  of  the  space  occupied  by 
the  end  gaUery.-  To  do  this  without  the  aid  of  supporting  pillars  it  was  necessary 
to  adopt  longitudinal  *^  trellis  girders,"  which  should  serve  the  same  purpose  as 
the  arcades  of  a  church,  separating  the  roof  into  **  nave  and  aisle.*'  These  girders 
are  of  timber  construction,  and  have  been  made  of  pleasing  design.  Abundance  of 
light  is  given  by  windows  on  either  side  of  the  hall,  and  in  the  south  front  over 
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the  end  gallery.  The  south  windows  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  opposite  end 
wall,  which  has  been  purposely  left  blank  and  bare  for  the  exhibition  of  diagrams. 

Externally  the  building  is  simple,  and  not  ornate.  The  tower  giyes  importance 
to  the  front,  befitting  the  monumental  character  of  the  hall.  The  style  is  a  free 
treatment  of  Italian,  though  it  cannot  be  said  to  follow  any  precedent.  The 
materials  of  the  front  elevation  are  white  bricks,  pointed  in  dark  mortar,  and  re- 
lieved by  bands  and  arches  of  red  and  blue -black  bricks.  The  stone  of  the  prin- 
cipal or  tower  entrance  is  Portland.  All  the  internal  woodwork  is  of  pitch  pine, 
and  vanusbed. 

The  ventilation  of  the  hall,  or  assembly-room,  has  been  effected*  by  two  of 
Boyle*8  extraction  ventilators,  placed  on  the  ridge  of  the  main  roof.  Their  action 
is  constant,  but  always  accelerated  by  wind  or  rapid  motion  of  the  external  air, 
and  down  draughts  into  the  room  are  impossible. 

The  cost  of  all  the  works,  inclusive  of  furniture  and  arcHitect's  commission, 
clerk  of  works'  salary,  and  every  incidental  expense,  has  been  about  £6,500. 


-•xx*- 


"  THERE  IS  THAT    SCATTERETH,  YET  INCREABETH." 


Is  thy  cruse  of  comfort  wasting  ? 

Rise  and  share  it  with  another, 
And  through  all  the  years  of  famine 

I€  shall  serve  thee  and  thy  brother. 
God  himself  will  M  thy  storehouse, 

Or  thy  handful  still  renew : 
Scanty  fare  for  one  will  often 

Make  a  royal  feast  for  two. 


For  the  heart  grows  rich  in  giving ; 

All  its  wealth  is  living  grain : 
Seeds  which  mildew  in  the  gamer, 

Scattered,  fill  with  gold  the  plain. 
Is  thy  burden  hard  and  heavy  P 

Do  thy  steps  drag  wearily  ? 
Help  to  bear  thy  brother's  burden,— 

Gk>d  wiU  bear  both  it  and  thee. 


Is  thy  heart  a  well  left  empty  P 

None  but  God  its  void  can  fill ; 
Nothing  but  a  ceaseless  fountain 

Can  this  ceaseless  longing  fill. 
Is  the  heart  a  living  power  P 

Self-entwined  its  strength  sinks  low ; 
It  can  only  live  in  loving, 

And  by  serving  love  will  grow. 
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Thi  increasing  interest  taken  in  the  movement  for  the  establishment 
of  Normal  Glasses  in  connexion  with  oar  Sunday  schools  is  exceedingly 
encouraging.  There  is  no  need  to  condemn  or  to  depreciate  the  work 
of  the  past  or  the  present,  in  order  to  enforce  our  appeal  for  greater 
efficiency  in  the*  religious  teaching  of  the  future.  Teachers  have  done 
and  are  doing  nobly  and  well ;  and  the  glorious  fruits  of  the  many 
thousands  gathered  into  the  churches  every  year  abundantly  testify  to 
the  Master's  approval  and  smile.  Not  a  word  therefore  would  we 
write  that  should  in  the  slightest  degree  discourage  or  wound  the 
feelings  of  a  single  teacher ;  and  yet  we  earnestly  appeal  for  the  care- 
ful training  of  those  who  are  to  be  the  teachers  of  the  future.  The 
Normal  Glass  is  intended  to  afford  this  preparatory  training,  and  a 
word  or  two  thereon  now  and  then  in  these  pages  wiU  possibly  not  be 
unacceptable. 

As  some  of  our  readers  may  not  be  very  familiar  with  the  character 
and  operations  of  such  classes,  we  may  profitably  devote  this  first  paper 
to  a  brief  consideration  of 

THE    CONSTITUTION  AND    WORK   OP   NOEMAI    CLASSES, 

They  are  spe;cially  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  give  themselves  to 
Sunday  school  teaching.  Among  the  members  of  our  senior  classes  the 
schools  have  hitherto  found  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number  of 
teachers,  and  it  is  to  these  we  look  for  the  members  of  our  Normal 
Glasses,  other  persons  being,  however,  equally  welcome.  The  proposal 
is,  that  when  a  young  man  or  woman  has  given  evidence  of  personal 
piety,  and  possesses  both  the  will  and  an  average  natural  ability  to 
teach,  such  a  one  shall  not  be  called  upon  to  take  up  the  work  of 
teaching  a  junior  class,  without  some  special  instruction  or  training  for 
the  work.  Hitherto,  willingness  has  been  nearly  all  the  qualification 
sought  for,  and  neither  time  nor  opportunity  has  been  afibrded  for 
special  preparation. 

Nor  do  we  ask  that  only  the  less  gifted,  or  the  imperfectly  educated, 
shall  have  this  training.     There  are,  doubtless,  *'  bom  teachers,"  as 
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there  are  "  bom  mnsioians ; "  bat  the  greater  natural  abilities  of  the 
latter  are  always  made  the  ground  for  more  careful  calture,  in  the 
assurance  that  the  profit  will  be  proportionate.  So  with  the  "  bom 
teacher."  Sach  a  one  is  the  very  ideal  of  a  Normal  Glass  student, 
and  will  repay  immeasurably  the  efforts  of  an  earnest  president. 

In  very  larg^  schools  there  may  be  a  sufficient  number  of  young 
persons  found  to  constitute  a  class  by  themselyes  ;  but  this  is  a  work 
which  we  think  local  unions  should  specially  take  up,  that  there  may 
be  a  class  in  every  town  or  diistrict,  open  to  all  the  schools  and  churches 
therein. 

The  subjects  of  study  should,  of  course,  be  those  which  bear  practi- 
cally upon  the  work  of  the  Sabbath  school,  but  more  espedally  upon 
the  art  of  teaching — ^the  how  to  teach,  rather  than  the  what  to  teach. 
This  will  include  the  consideration  of  a  child's  various  mental  and 
moral  powers  and  peculiarities,  in  their  relation  to  the  teacher's  work, 
the  methods  of  teaching,  the  construction  or  preparation  of  lessons, 
class  discipline,  &o. 

The  time  for  holding  the  class  may  be  fixed  according  to  convenience  ; 
but  a  Sunday  morning  or  afternoon  is  perhaps  the  best,  as  the  members 
are  more  likely  to  be  then  at  liberty. 

The  place  of  meeting  should  be  as  central  and  convenient  as  can  be; 
the  president  should  have  a  large!  black-board,  and  the  students  be 
supplied  with  note-paper,  which  they  should  freely  use. 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  Normal  Glasses  are  being  formed  in  many 
places ;  we  desire  to  see  them  universal.  Wherever  they  have  been 
conducted  by  an  intelligent,  earnest  man,  they  have  succeeded.  We 
call  upon  the  local  union  committees,  and,  failing  them,  upon  indi- 
vidual officers  or  teachers,  to  take  steps  towards  the  formation  of  such 
a  class  in  every  town. 

Whbee  shall  wb  find  a  pebsidbnt  ?  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  the  re- 
sponse in  many  cases.  We  reply,  let  any  man  moved  to  the  work  by  an 
earnest  sense  of  its  value  and  imporbance,  give  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  several  text-books  published  by  the  Sunday  School  Union,  and  let 
him  go  and  do  the  best  he  can  in  his  own  way,  and  he  will  find  that 

proficiency  will  come  with  practice. 

B.  P.  P. 

[' '  SaggesUoDB  on  the  Formation  and  Conduct  of  Normal  Classes  "  may  be  had  for  two  stamps. 
On  application.    See  also  "  The  Toong  Teacher's  Handbook/'  price  2s.  8d.— Ens.] 

— j-1  Ug^Gl^  ■"& — 
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[Being  selections  from  "Works,  Historical  or  lUastrative,  referred  to  in  the  "  Notes 

on  the  Lessons  *'  for  the  month.] 

L— SOLOMON  AND  JEROBOAM. 

The  earlier  days  of  Solomon's  reign,  in  their  peaceful  splendour,  in  the 
mihgnitade  of  his  public  works,  and  the  extent  of  his  commercial  enter- 
prise, gave  no  occasion  for  domestic  broils.  Li  the  troubles,  however, 
which  marked  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  appears  one  personage 
destined  to  play  a  leading  part  in  the  succeeding  disruption.  This 
was  JfiBOBOAM,  a  young  Ephrathite,  son  of  one  Nebat,*  dwelling  with 
his  widowed  mother  Zerui^,  at  a  place,  now  unknown,  named  Zereda, 
in  the  mountains  of  their  ancestral  tribe.  He  is  described  as  a 
"  mighty  man  of  valour ; ''  he  was  one,  no  doubt,  whose  abilities  and 
powers  marked  him  out  as  fitted  for  the  public  service ;  Solomon  may 
also  have  been  glad  to  propitiate  a  member  of  the  powerful  and  dis- 
affected tribe. 

Jeroboam  seems  first  to  have  been  employed  on  the  fortifications 
of  the  Millo  beneath  Mount  Zion,  and  the  capacity  there  displayed 
led  the  king  to  make  him  the  taskmaster,  revenue  collector,  or  per- 
haps lieutenant-governor  (for  so  the  phrase  is  variously  understood) 
of  Ephraim,  and  its  sister  tribe  Manas^eh.  What  purposes  of  revolt 
the  youthful  statesman  may  have  cherished  while  engaged  in  his 
employment  we  cannot  tell.  The  office,  whatever  its  details,  would 
bring  to  light  whatever  extravagance  or  corruption  had  crept  into 
the  high  places  of  the  land;  it  would  also  reveal  any  secret  dis- 
affection which  might  threaten  the  ruin  of  the  monarchy ;  and  the 
prophet  Ahijah  of  Shiloh,  discerning  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  no 
doubt  speaking  by  Divine  inspiration,  gave  voice  to  Jeroboam's  most 
secret  thoughts  in  a  bold  prophecy  of  impending  disruption. 

Jeroboam  was  returning  from  one  of  his  visits  to  Jerusalem,  pon- 
dering, it  may  be,  the  corruptions  and  embarrassments  of  the  court, 
perhaps  with  the  cry  of  unwilling  labourers  still  in  his  ears,  when 
Ahijah  met  him  and  declared  the  oracle,  rending  his  own  garment 
into  twelve  pieces,  ten  of  which  he  gave  to  Jeroboam  as  a  symbol 
of  the  number  of  tribes  which  should  revolt  from  Judah.  The  predic- 
tion, like  Samuel's  anointing  of  Saul  and  of  David,  was  in  the  first 
instance  private.  Jeroboam  and  Ahijah  "were  alone  in  the  field;" 
but  it  seems  to  have  led  to  some  overt  act  of  rebellion  on  the  part 
of  Jeroboam.  He  ''lifted  up  his  hand  against  the  king,"  but  pre- 
maturely.    Solomon  discovered  how  powerful  a  rival  had  arisen  to  the 

*  A  tradition  preserved  by  Jerome  identifies  Nebat  with  Shimei,  David's  reviler*  who 
was  of  the  house  of  Saul.  Jeroboam  would  thus  be  allied  with  the  earliest  royal  house 
of  Israel,  and  would  have  hereditary  reasons  for  enmity  to  the  rei/^mg^  family. 
Shimei  was,  however,  a  Benjamite,  and  was  slain  at  the  very  commencement  of 
Solomon's  reign.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  Zeruah  is  an  entirely 
different  word  from  Zeruiah,  tiie  name  of  David  s  sister. 
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honBe  of  David,  and  songht  to  kill  Jeroboam,  who  fted  to  Egypt, 
placing  himself  under  the  protection  of  its  king,  Shishak,  now  for 
the  first  time  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  Jews. 

Meantime,  king  Solomon  sank  into  his  grave,  and  Behoboam,  who,  so 
fisir  as  appears  from  the  history,  was  his  only  son,  reigned  in  his  stead. 
The  pnblic  inauguration  of  the  young  monarch  was  appointed  to 
take  place  at  Shechem, — in  itself  a  politic  arrangement,  as  acknow- 
ledging that  other  tribes  than  Judah  had  a  portion  in  the 
house  of  David,  and  restoring  to  the  ancient  capital  something 
of  its  honour.  Shechem  also  was  central,  and  easily  accessible,  by  the 
fords  at  Fenuel,  to  the  trans- Jordanic  tribes. 

In  anticipation  of  the  ceremony,  Jeroboam  had  returned  from  Egypt, 
prepared  to  vindicate  the  independence  of  the  house  of  Joseph,  and 
filled  with  that  personal  ambition  which,  since  the  prophecy  of  Ahijah, 
ooTild  not  have  slumbered  in  his  mind.  Naturally  he  took  the  head 
of  the  deputation  which  sought  Eehoboam  on  behalf  of  all  Israel,  and 
the  request  presented  was  both  just  and  moderate.  Some,  indeed,  have 
doubted  whether  the  allegation  was  strictly  true, — whether,  in  fact,  the 
burdensomeness  of  Solomon's  reign  had  not  been  exaggerated.  In  one 
place  we  are  expressly  told  that  '*  of  the  children  of  Israel  did  Solomon 
make  no  bondmen,"  the  heavier  part  of  all  his  public  works  being 
assigned  to  the  subject  Ganaanites.  In  this  view  it  was  an  **  ignorant 
impatience  of  taxation''  that  urged  its  claim,  and  the  request  for 
alleviation  was  but  a  pretext  for  revolt. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  is  too  clear  that  the  luxuries  of  Solomon 
could  not  but  have  made  enormous  demands  on  the  most  willing  oi 
people,  while  the  very  extent  and  grandeur  of  his  undertakings  must 
have  been  oppressive  in  various  ways.  A  heavy  money  tax  had  no 
doubt  been  imposed ;  and  whilst  such  an  impost  is  naturally  hateful 
to  all  free  nations,  Israel,  educated  under  the  theocracy,  had  no  primary 
conviction  of  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  royal  house.  The  king 
had,  however,  a  certain  right  to  the  services  of  his  subjects,  at  first 
probably  confined  to  military  duty,  and  extended  gradually  and  ille- 
gally to  other  descriptions  of  labour;  and  it  was  the  oppressive 
extent  of  this  forced  feudal  service  that  formed  the  chief  burden  of 
Israel's  complaint.  To  this  was  doubtless  added  indignation  that  the 
tributes  of  subject  cities  and  the  produce  of  increased  foreign  trade 
were  swallowed  up  in  maintaining  the  prodigal  magnificence  of  the  courts 
and  produced  no  proportionate  advance  in  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
country.  At  any  rate,  the  people  plainly  saw  that  for  their  own  defence 
the  new  king  must  be  bound  by  those  constitutional  restrictions  which, 
imposed  upon  the  first  two  kiogs,  seem  to  have  been  omitted  at  the 
accession  of  Solomon. 

For  three  days  they  were  kept  in  suspense,  the  very  delay  indi- 
cating pretty  phanly  the  mind  of  the  young  king.  Prompt  concession 
might  have  saved  all ;  but  the  kingdom  waa  doomed,  and  the  senseless 
companions  of  Eehoboam,  who  imagined  that  a  great  people  could  be- 
thus  coerced,  were  but  ministers  of  a  divine  purpose.     '*The  king, 
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hearkened  not  unto  the  people,  for  the  cmim  wme  from  the  Lord.' 
Again  went  forth  the  ory,  **  To  your  tents,  O  larael  I"  and  this  time 
with  dread  significaiio&  The  loog-oheriahed  envy  had  at  last  cohm- 
natedy  and  without  a  single  blow  the  diamptian  was  complete.  So 
bloodless,  indeed,  was  the  rerolation,  thftt  Behoboam  was  deoeiyed, 
and  it  was  not  nntil  the  stoning  of  his  messenger  opened  his  eyes 
thftt  he  fled  to  Jerosalem.  Jadah  ftkme,  with  its  associated  tribes, 
remained  faithful  to  him,  and  thus  the  words  of  the  prophet  Ahijah 
were  brought  to  their  sure  fulfilment. 

rHie  foMRoing  u  «xtr««ted  from  "The  KingdomB  of  Itrtal  tod  Jadab/'  Part  I.,  bj  Rev.  S.  G. 
Gi«en,  D.D.,  a  Handbook  fbr  th«  Looal  EzaminatJona  tad  for  the  flrtt  aiz  aontbi  of  the 
International  Leeioos  for  1877.] 


n.— WHO  WERE  THE  MAGI? 

Thb  name  **  Magi,"  by  which  they  are  called  in  the  Greek  of  St 
Matthew,  is  perfedJy  vague.  It  meant  originally  a  sect  of  Median 
and  Persian  scholars ;  it  was  subsequently  applied  (as  in  Acts  xiiL  (J) 
to  pretended  astrologers,  or  Oriental  soothsayers.  Such  characters 
were  well  known  to  antiquity,  under  the  name  of  Chaldeans,  and  their 
visits  were  by  no  means  unfamiliar  even  to  western  nations.  Diogenes 
Laertius  reports  to  us  a  story  of  Aristotle's,  that  a  Syrian  ma^e  had 
predicted  to  Socrates  that  he  would  die  a  violent  death ;  and  Seneca 
informs  us  that  magi,  "  qui  forte  Athenis  erant"  had  visited  the  tomb  of 
Plato,  and  had  there  offered  incense  to  him  as  a  divine  being.  There 
is  nothing  but  a  mass  of  confused  and  contradictory  traditions  to  throw 
any  light  either  on  their  rank,  their  country,  their  number,  or  their 
names.  The  tradition  which  makes  them  kings  was  probably  founded 
on  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (Ix.  3).  The  fancy  that  they  were  Arabians 
may  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  myrrh  and  frankincense  are 
Arabian  products,  joined  to  the  passage  in  Fs.  Izzii.  10. 

There  was  a  double  tradition  as  to  their  number.  Augustine  and 
Chrysostom  say  that  there  were  twelve,  but  the  common  belief,  arising 
perhaps  from  the  triple  gifts,  is  that  they  were  three  in  number.  The 
Yenerable  Bede  even  gives  their  names,  their  country,  and  their  personal 
appearance.  Melchior  was  an  old  man  with  white  hair  and  long  beard ; 
Caspar,  a  ruddy  and  beardless  youth ;  Balthasar,  swarthy  and  in  the 
prime  of  life.  We  are  further  informed  by  tradition  that  Melchior 
was  a  descendant  of  Shem,  Caspar  of  Ham,  and  Balthasar  of  Japheth. 
Thus  they  are  made  representatives  of  the  three  periods  of  life,  and  the 
three  divisions  of  the  globe ;  and,  valueless  as  such  fictions  may  be  for 
direct  historical  purposes,  they  have  been  rendered  interesting  by  their 
influences  on  the  most  splendid  productions  of  religious  art.  The 
skulls  of  these  three  kings,  each  circled  with  its  crown  of  jewelled  gold, 
are  still  exhibited  among  the  relics  in  the  cathedral  at  Bologna.* 
Farrar'8  Life  of  Christ,  pp.  26—28. 
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IIL—OIL  AS  AN  ARTICLE  OF  FOOD. 

The  oil  derived  from  the  olive  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  indis- 
pensable necessaries  of  life  in  Western  Asia.  In  the  higher  regions  of 
Asia  Minor,  where  the  olive  tree  does  not  grow,  the  people  make  bntter, 
and  nse  sheep's  tail  &t  for  cooking  purposes,  and  they  bam  pine-knots 
or  tallow  candles,  but  even  there  substitutes  for  olive  oil  are  extensively 
used.  In  the  region  of  Afion  Kara  Hissar  an  oil  is  extracted  from  the 
seed  of  the-  poppy,  which  the  inhabitants  have  learned  not  to  dislike 
as  an  article  of  food.  The  oil  obtained  from  the  little  sesame  seed  is 
often  used  in  cooking  in  every  part  of  Western  Asia,  but  in  Mesopo- 
tamia it  is  also  burned  instead  of  olive  oil,  and  was  employed  for 
anointing  in  the  days  of  Strabo.  But  olive  oil  is  imported  even  there, 
and  is  considered  so  necessary  a  comfort  as  to  be  found  in  the  poorest 
dwelling.  As  an  article  of  food  this  oil  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  a 
great  variety  of  dishes  and  cakes,  and  is  a  general  substitute  for  butter, 
which  the  heat  of  the  climate  renders  difficult  to  keep.  It  was  evidently 
so  in  Bible  times.  The  widow  of  Sarepta,  who  received  the  prophet 
Elijah  during  a  great  famine,  had  nothing  left  in  her  house  but  *^  a 
handful  of  meal,  and  a  little  oil  in  a  cruse  "  (i  Kings  xvii.  12  ; 
2  Kings  iv.  2).  The  enumeration  of  the  articles  of  food  which  Solomon 
was  to  furnish  for  the  servants  of  Huram^  king  of  Tyre,  while  engaged 
in  hewing  and  transporting  cedar  trees  and  fir  trees  for  the  building  of 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  is  an  evidence  that  the  chief  food  of  the  com- 
mon workmen  of  those  days,  as  now  in  similar  localities,  consisted  of 
wheat  flour  and  oil  (1  Kings  v.  2  ;  Ezra  iii.  7). — ^Van  Lannep's^"  Bible 
Lands.' 


THE    OCEAN    BUBBLE. 

A  BUBBLE  uprose  on  the  bosom  of  ocean, 

While  shrill  blew  the  winds  from  the  far  eastern  shore  ; 
A  moment — 'twas  lost  'midst  the  waters'  commotio, 

'Twas  gone  like  a  thought  that  returns  never  more. 
That  bubble  is  life ,  so  I  thought,  and  the  sea 
The  fathomless  depths  of  eternity. 
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1.— HUMBLKNESS  OF   MIND. 

CoLOBSiAVB  iii.  12.-—*'  Put  on  therefore,  as  the  elect  of  God,  holy  and  beloTed,  bowels 
of  mercies,  kindness,  humbleness  of  mtnd,  meekness,  longsuffering." 

"Which  is  the  most  delightful  emotion?"  said  an  instructor  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  to  his  pupils,  after  teaching  them  the  names  of  our  yarious  feelings. 
The  pupils  turned  instinctively  to  their  slates  to  write  an  answer,  and  one  with  a 
'Smiling  countenance  wrote,  Joy.  It  would  seem  as  if  none  could  write  anything 
else ;  but  another,  with  a  look  of  more  thoughtf  ulmess,  put  down,  Hope.  A  third 
with  beaming  countenance  wrote,  Gratitude.  A  fourth  wrote,  Love,  and  other 
Dselings  still  claimed  the  superiority  in  other  minds.  One  turned  back  with  a 
countenance  full  of  peace,  and  yet  a  tearful  eye,  and  the  teacher  was  surprised  to 
l&nd  on  her  slate,  "  Repentance  is  the  most  delightful  emotion."  He  returned  it 
to  her  with  marks  of  wonder,  in  which  her  companions  doubtless  participated,  and 
asked,  "Why?''  '*0h,''  said  she,  in  the  expressive  language  of  looks  and 
gestures  which  marks  these  mutes,  "  it  is  so  delightful  to  be  humbled  before  God.' 

2.--THK    IND^WELLING    ^WORD. 

CoLOBSiAFS  iii.  16. — **  Let  the  word  of  Christ  dwell  in  you  richly  in  all  wisdom ; 
teaching  and  admonishing  one  another  in  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs, 
singing  with  grace  in  your  hearts  to  the  Lord." 


A  writer  in  a  religious  journal  says,  "  When  I  was  at  Calcutta  in  1844,  it 
liappened  that  a  Christian  gentleman  of  high  rank  and  a  great  Oriental  scholar 
liad  engaged  the  rabbi  of  the  synagogue  to  translate  the  New  Testament  into 
Hindu.  Much  intercourse  necessarily  followed.  Months  rolled  on  in  this  way 
until  the  seed  of  the  word  had  taken  root  in  a  heart  prepared  to  receive  it. 
Silently  did  the  Holy  Spirit  bring  home  saving  truth  to  the  mind  of  this  Jewish 
priest,  as  from  day  to  day  he  continued  to  search  the  Scriptures.  Gradually 
light  broke  in  upon  an  awakened  soul,  which  was  now  fully  prepared  to  appreciate 
the  perfection  and  beauty  of  gospel  law,  until  the  Sun  of  righteousness  arose  in 
full  splendour,  chasing  away  mists  and  darkness,  constraining  him  to  declare  to 
several  of  his  brethren  that  he  had  found  the  Messiah. " 

3.— GODLY  LIVING. 
CoLOSSiAKB  iii.  17. — "  Do  all  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus." 

The  Eev.  John  Newton  one  day  mentioned  in  company  the  death  of  a  lady.     A 
young  woman  who  sat  opposite  immediately  said,  "  Oh,  sir,  how  did  she  die  ?  ** 
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The  clergyman  replied,  "  There  is  a  more  important  question  than  that^  my  dear, 
which  you  should  have  asked  first."  "  Sir,"  said  she,  '*  what  question  can  be 
more  important  than  *  How  did  she  die?'  "  "How  did  she  liyeP"  was  Mr. 
Kewton's  answer. 

4.— ABLK  TO  SUCCOUR. 

Hebbews  ii.  18. — "He  is  able  to  succour  them  that  are  tempted." 

A  few  years  ago  a  little  boy  lay  upon  his  death-bed.  Starting  suddenly  up  he 
exclaimed,  ''Oh,  mother,  mother!  I  see  such  a  beautiful  country,  and  so  many 
little  children  who  are  beckoning  me  to  them,  but  there  are  high  mountains  between 
us,  too  high  for  me  to  climb.  Who  will  carry  me  over  ?  *'  After  thus  expressing 
himself,  he  leaned  back  upon  lis  pillow,  and  for  a  while  seemed  to  be  in  deep 
thoughl^  when  once  more  rousing  himself,  and  stretching  out  his  little  hands,  he 
cried  as  loud  as  his  feeble  voice  would  permit,  ''  Mother,  mother !  the  Strong 
Man's  come  to  carry  me  over  the  mountains  ;*'  and  then  fell  peacefully  asleep. 
The  Strong  Man  had  indeed  come  to  carry  the  little  one  over. 


5.— THE  COUNSELS  OF  THE  ^WICKED. 

Kiiras  xii  8. — "  And  the  priests  consented  to  receive  no  more  money  of  the  people, 
neither  to  repair  the  breaches  of  the  house." 

Louis  XIY.  gave  early  signs  of  a  very  despotic  character.  Several  of  his 
courtiers  were  one  day  entertaining  the  young  monarch  in  public  with  an  account 
of  the  polity  of  the  Turkish  Government,  assuring  him  that  the  Sultan  had  nothing 
to  do  but  say  the  word,  whatever  it  was,  whether  to  take  off  a  great  man's  head, 
or  to  strip  him  of  his  estate  or  employment,  and  there  was  a  crowd  of  servants 
called  mutes  who  executed  his  commands  without  reply.  *  *  Why, "  said  the  youthful 
monarch,  "this  is,  indeed,  to  be  a  king."  The  old  Coimt  de  Grammont,  who  was 
present,  heard,  with  [indignation  these  vile  corrupters  of  youth,  and  with  honest 
2eal  and  loyalty  immediately  stepped  forward  and  said,  *'  Sire,  but  of  these  same 
Sultans,  whose  authority  is  represented  as  so  enviable,  I  have  known  three  stran- 
gled by  their  own  mutes  within  my  memory."  The  Duke  of  Montausier  was  so 
pleased  with  this  noble  freedom,  that  he  forced  himself  through  the  crowd  of 
courtiers,  and  openly  thanked  Grammont  for  his  bold  and  zealous  admonition. 


6.— SIN   IN   HIGH    PLACES. 
Ibaiah  ix.  16. — '*  For  the  leaders  of  this  people  caused  them  to  err." 

An  old  historian  tells  us  that  ^*in  the  reign  of  Constantine  there  was  one 
Marcus  Arethusus,  an  eminent  servant  of  God,  who  had  been  the  cause  of  over- 
throwing an  idol  temple;  but  Jub'an,  coming  to  be  emperor,  commanded  the 
people  of  that  place  to  build  it  up  again.     All  were  ready  to  do  so  but  Arethusus ; 
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wberenpon  hiB  own  people,  to  irhom  lie  had  preached,  feU  upon  him,  stripped  off 
his  clothes,  then  ahused  his  naked  hody,  and  gaye  it  to  children  and  schoolhoys  to 
he  lanced  with  their  kniyes ;  hut  when  all  this  would  not  do,  they  caused  him  to 
he  set  in  the  sun,  his  naked  hodj  anointed  all  oyer  with  honey,  so  that  he  might 
he  hitten  and  stung  to  death  hy  flies  and  wasps.  All  this  cruelty  they  exercised 
upon  him  hecause  he  would  not  do  anything  towards'^rehuilding  that  idol  temple. 
Nay,  they  came  so  far  that  if  he  would  giye  but  one  halfpenny  towards  the  charge 
they  would  release  him.  But  with  a  noble  Christian  disdain  he  refused  the  offer, 
though  the  adyancing  of  one  halfpenny  might  haye  sayed  his  life.  In  so  doing  he 
only  liyed  up  to  that  principle  so  much  commended  and  so  little  practised,  that 
Clmstians  should  endure  the  greatest  sufferings  rather  than  commit  the  least  sin." 


7-— OVERTHROW  OF  THE  ^WICKED. 

PsoyESBS  ziy.  11. — "  The  house  of  the  wicked  shall  be  oyerthrown." 

A  writer  in  a  religious  magazine  states,  "  A  young  man  who  was  some  years 
ago  summarily  executed  on  board  ship  for  his  murderous  plan  against  the  officers, 
had  been  once  a  child  in  a  Sabbath  school.  His  teacher  died,  hut  whilst  others 
were  lamenting  his  death,  he  exclaimed,  '  I  am  glad  of  it ! '  There  was  a  rebellion 
in  his  heart  against  wholesome  instruction,  against  the  solemnity  of  the  Sabbath 
and  of  religion.  That  heart  at  length  reyealed  itself  in  the  most  deadly  plans  of 
piracy,  and  beat  its  last  as  a  young  but  mature  yictim  of  its  sin." 

8.— THE  RIGHTEOUS  FX-OU^RISH. 

FsoyBiiBS  xiy.  11. — "  The  tabernacle  of  the  upright  shall  flourish." 

The  late  yenerable  Dr;  Marsh,  when  aboye  ninety  years  of  age,  and  just  on  the 
eye  of  his  departure  for  heayen,  held  a  gathering  in  his  garden.  On  this  occasion 
two  Affghans  stood  behind  his  chair.  One  of  them  was  so  impressed  by  the 
loyeHness  of  character  exhibited  by  the  aged  saint,  that  on  hearing  of  his  death 
shortly  after,  he  exclaimed,  *'  His  religion  shall  now  be  my  religion,  his  God  shall 
be  my  God,  for  I  must  go  where  he  is,  and  see  his  face  again  ! "  In  his  old  age 
Br.  Marsh  gathered  around  him  many  of  the  young  cadets  from  Addiscombe 
College,  some  of  whom  became  deyotedly  attached  to  him.  One  lad,  while 
lingering  for  a  parting  word,  exclaimed  to  a  companion,  "What  is  the  use  of 
being  young,  when  ^one  sees  a  man  of  eighty  in  better  spirits  than  the  j  oiliest 
among  us  ?  " 


9.— «« JEHOVAH-JIREH." 

1  Kiirosxyii.  4. — "And  it  shall  be,  that  thoushalt  drink  of  the  brook;  and  I  haye 

commanded  the  rayens  to  feed  thee  there.*' 

A  poor  shepherd  of  the  enyirons  of  Yyetot,  father  of  a  large  family,  for  whose 
wants  he  proyided  with  yery  great  difficulty,  purchased  in  the  summer,  from  a 
dealer  in  old  clothes,  furniture,  &c.,  an  old  Bible,  with  a  yiew  to  occupy  his 
leisure  eyenings  during  the  ensuing  winter  of  1848.     One  Sunday  eyening,  as  he 
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WSLB  turning  over  the  leaves,  he  noticed  that  seTeral  of  them  were  pasted  together. 
He  immediately  set  himself  to  work  to  separate  those  leaves  with  great  care,  but 
one  can  scarcely  form  a  conception  of  the  surprise  of  the  man  when  he  found  thus 
carefully  enclosed  a  bank  bill  of  five  hundred  francs  (about  £20).  On  the  margin 
of  one  of  the  pages  were  written  these  words, — "  I  gathered  together  this  money 
with  very  great  difficulty,  but  having  none  as  natural  heirs  but  those  who  have 
absolutely  need  of  nothing,  I  make  thee,  whosoever  shall  read  this  Bible, 
my  heir." 

10.— GOD'S   CARE   OF    HIS    SERVANT. 

1  KiFOS  zvii.  6. — "  And  the  ravens  brought  him  bread  and  flesh  in  the  morning,  and 
bread  and  flesh  in  the  evening ;  and  he  drank  of  the  brook." 

When  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  was  studying  for  the  ministry,  knowing  that  he  could 
not  always  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  Polyglot  Bible  in  the  public  library,  he  began 
earnestly  to  wish  to  have  a  copy  of  his  own  ;  but  three  pounds  per  quarter  and  his 
food,  which  was  the  whole  of  his  income,  could  ill  supply  any  sum  for  the  purchase 
of  books.  Believing  it  to  be  the  will  of  God  that  he  should  cultivate  Biblical 
knowledge,  both  on  his  own  account  and  on  that  of  the  people  to  whom  he 
ministered,  and  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  in  their  original  languages 
was  necessary  for  this  purpose,  and  finding  that  he  could  not  hope  to  have  money 
sufficient  for  this  purchase,  he  prayed  that  God  in  the  course  of  His  providence 
would  furnish  him  with  this  precious  gift.  He  soon  after  received  a  letter,  con- 
taining a  bank-note  of  £10  from  a  person  from  whom  he  never  expected  anything 
of  the  kind.  He  wrote  to  a  friend  in  London,  who  procured  him  a  copy  of 
**  Walton's  Polyglot,"  the  price  of  which  was  exactly  j610. 
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MIRACLES  AND  THE  "ORDER  OF  NATURE." 

Davii>  Hums  asserted  that  a  miracle,  wero  it  provable,  would  be  a  violation  of 
the  order  of  nature.  But  the  '*  order  of  nature  is,  as  he  failed  to  see,  wholly  the 
result  of  God's  sovereign  wisdom  and  will.".  It  is  an  abuse  of  language  to  repre- 
sent the  Creator  as  violating  or  transgressing  laws  which  from  first  to  last  are  under 
his  oontroL  And  in  studying  this  order  of  nature,  we  constantly  observe  conflicts 
of  forces.  We  see  the  laws  of  chemistry  modified  by  the  laws  of  heat  or  vital  action. 
We  see  the  laws  of  motion  suspended,  or  called  into  action,  by  volition.  And  the 
introduction  of  volition  among  the  ordinary  sequences  of  nature  adds  a  new  ele- 
ment of  uncertainty  in  tracing,  and  of  difficulty  in  forecasting  events.  And  if 
human  volition  can  arrest,  control,  and  change  the  sequences  of  the  material  world, 
much  more  is  there  room  for  the  controlling  agency  of  the  omnipotent  and  omnipre- 
sent  will  of  God. — Leisure  Hour. 
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January  7th.— Morning. 
GODLY    LZVZKa. 

Colossi AN8  iii.  12 — 25.     {For  a  Scripture  Class.) 


A  small  word  on  your  New  Year's 
Motto  Card  (wliich  each  scholar  has,  or 
should  have),  printed  in  large  letters, 
and  done  in  ^oW  :  "DO,"  First  word 
in  "Golden  Text,"  ver.  17.  That  the 
key-note ;  all  the  verses,  like  a  choir, 
take  it  up,  and  follow  in  harmony. 
Look  down  verses. 

Something  to  ro  for  yourselves  (ver. 
12);  to  each  other  (ver.  13);  for  all 
(ver.  14);  for  Qod  (ver.  16);  for 
Christ  (ver.  16) ;  and  everything  to  he 
done  in  Jesus'^  name  (ver.  17).  Then 
see  how  every  one  has  some  special  thing 
to  do  (ver.  18 — 23) ;  and,  as  a  motive , 
there  follows  a  cheering  promise  (ver. 
24),  and  a  solemn  warning  (ver.  25). 

i  What  should  he  done?  ii.  How 
Should  it  he  done  ?  (ver.  17,  23).  iii. 
Who  should  do  this?  (ver.  18—23; 
emphasis  on  ver.  20,  22,  23).  iv. 
Why  should  we  do  this  ?  (ver.  24,  25). 

But  another  small  word  must  come 
hefore  "  (fo ; "  it  is  the  word  BE.  For 
hdng  goes  before  doing.  Be  a  Christian 
hefore  live  as  a  Christian ;  or  tmreal^  a 
^  tinkling  cymbal"  (1  Cor.  ziii.).  Coin 
must  he  gold,  or  not  ring  with  sound  of 
:gold.  Instrument  must  be  musical,  or 
not  yield  music.  Soldier  be  brave,  &c. 
Artist  he  a  painter,  &c.  "Do  men 
gather  figs,"  &c.  (Matt,  vii  16). 

Question  1.    Can  young  bb  godly? 


u 


Which  is  to  ask.  Can  they  be  '*tn 
Christ.  Jesus "  P  Scripture  instances 
prove  it :  Jsaac,  Samuel,  David,  TimO' 
thy,  "Tes;  but  their  early  life  was 
friendly  to  goodness,**  Others,  where 
all  circumstances  were  hostile :  Joseph, 
Josiahj  &c. 

Religion  does  not  rob  childhood  and 
youth  of  frolic,  freedom,  enjoyment, 
[Show  how  piety  sweetens  and  purifies 
pleasures,  not  forbids  them.]  Piano, 
well  tuned,  sounds  all  the  brighter  and 
richer.  Get  bad  temper  and  feelings 
out  of  a  boy,  and  holy  affections  in : 
all  life  goes  pleasantly. 

Question  2.  Can  young  live  godly  ? 
i.e. ,  can  they  "  do  all  in  the  name  of 
Lord  Jesus"  F  Tes  ;  if  they  can  be, 
they  can  do.  Thus :  lessons  at  school 
as  if  He  looking  over  your  shoulder: 
the  effect  would  be  to  show  that,  being 
a  Christian,  you  do  your  work  more 
earnestly  and  thoroughly.  Flay  among 
companions,  acts  and  words  governed  by 
desire  to  please  Christ;  Chen  ver.  8; 
and  yon  would  show  others  how  plea- 
sure and  piety  join  hands.  Life  at 
home,  light  all  the  lamps  of  joy  there, 
as  Samuel  did  the  lamps  of  temple: 
be  '^subject  unto"  parents,  as  Jesus 
was  to  Joseph  and  Mary,  &c  OodZy 
living  means — 

I.  Every  part  and  power  In 
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you  engaged.  Not  one  part  only ; 
the  hand  without  the  heart,  &c.  like 
a  regiiiient;  eouh  soldier,  and  all  of 
them  must  act  together.  Godly  liviDg 
is  not  merely  feeling  good,  heing  happy, 
doing  sometimes  right;  hut  a  life  of 
words,  actions,  feelings,  condnct;  all 
moving  together.  "  Godly  "  means  Qod- 
like,  Eyery  part  and  power  :  thus — 
Ver,  12,  feeliiige  taid^^mind;"  ver. 

16,  '' hearts;"  16,  voices,  "singing;" 

17,  *'word"  and  *'deed;**  23,  every 
acL  "Mind"  stored  with  "word  of 
Christ"  (ver.  16).  "Hearts"  with 
** peace"  (ver.  16),  and  "grace"  (ver. 
16),  and  right  motives  (ver.  23).  Voices 
used  for  Jesus  (ver,  16),  &c.  See  Matt. 
xzi.  16,  16. 

II.  Kvery  virtue  and  grace  to 
be  ivom.  Moral  virtues,  ver.  12, 
14.  Show  difference  hetween  guilty 
(ver.  8)  and  godly  (ver.  10).  Spiritual 
graces,  ver.  16,  16. 

III.  Kvery  one  doing  every- 
thing for  Jesus,  17—23.  « In  the 
name  of  Lord  Jeeus^*  means — 

Jesus  wants  you  to  he  godly /(w  His 
sake,  that  he  may  see  proof  of  your 


love,  and  your  good  works  may  glorify 
Him  :  and  in  Sis  stead,  for  He  is  gone, 
you  here  "  in  His  name ; "  just  as  am- 
hassador  at  foreign  court  there  in 
Queen's  name ;  what  the  Queen  would 
do  were  she  there,  he  is  to  do  in  her 
stead.  Tou  are  to  live  over  again 
Christ's  hoyhood,  and  show  others  how 
heautifnl  and  happy  it  was. 
Lessons : — 

1.  You  are  sure  to ''  do  "  many  deeds, 
good  or  ill,  this  year.  However  little 
you  are  (a  spark  will  ignite  powder 
msgazine) ;  however  weak  you  are 
(fable  of  mouse  liberating  a  lion  by 
nibbling  rope).  A  new  book  is  placed 
in  your  hands;  pages  all  blank  and 
clean;  what  will  you  write  in  them? 
Ko  blots. 

2.  Tou  may  fill  the  year  with  deeds 
for  Jesus,  In  home,  among  com- 
panions, &c.     "  Grace  to  help," 

3.  But  what  you  are  will  determine 
what  you  do,  Kust  will  canker,  and 
blight  will  wither ;  but  light  will  shinei 
and  flowers  will  bloom.  Begin  the 
year  "  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.'' 

Bbv.  W.   H.  JELLrt. 


January  7th.— Afternoon. 

THE  kingdom:  divided. 


1  Kings  xii.  1—5,  12— 

Kational  changes  often  seem  to  take 
place  suddenly  ;  they  really  are  the  final 
issue  of  influences  long  working  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  This  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  great  French  Bevolu- 
tUm,  for  which  the  bad  governments  and 
the  corruptions  of  long  years  had  been 
preparing ;  the  JReformation  was  in  the 
heart  of  Germany  long  before  it  found 
voice  in  Luther.  Illustration  may  be 
taken  from  our  own  national  history, 
e,  g,,  the  age  of  the  Stuarts,  and  the 
Civil  War ;  or  the  excitements  attend- 


20.    {For  a  Senior  Class.) 

ant  on  passing  the  great  Beform  Bill. 
(See  Macaulay's  Life,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
201—204.) 

So  prepare  for  explaining  this  sudden 
revolt  of  the  Israelite  tribes  from  Beho- 
boam.  Point  out  what  jealousies  there 
were  among  the  tribes,  especially  be- 
tween Ephraim  and  Judah,  when  Judah 
secured  the  supremacy  under  David. 
Show  how  matters  were  complicated  by 
the  temporary  ascendency  of  Beryamin 
in  the  house  of  Saul ;  and  deal  with  the 
rebellion  of  Absalom  as  making  a  sepa- 
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rate  natioiiAl  party,  and  the  rerolt  under 
Sheba,  the  son  of  Biehny  as  inoreaaing 
the  general  discontent.  All  iras  quieted 
for  a  time  daring  the  prosperities  of 
Solomon,  but  towards  the  close  of  his 
reign  oppreasive  taxation  brought  back 
the  old  dissatisfactions  and  complain- 
ings. 

Then  deal  with  the  eharaeter  of 
Rbhoboam.  Probably  he  was  an  only 
son,  much  petted,  naturally  of  a  weak 
character,  brought  up  in  idleness  and 
luxury,  causing  his  father  much  anxiety 
and  fear,  very  self-indulgent,  and  in 
many  respects  quite  unfitted  to  cope 
with  the  national  difficulties. 

Deal  with  the  eharaeter  and  history 
of  SvROBOAM.  A  bom  leader  of  men. 
His  talents  recognised.  Jealousy  en- 
dangered his  life  in  the  time  of  Solomon. 
The  eyes  of  the  discontented  in  the 
nation  looked  to  him ;  and  when  he  re- 
turned from  Egypt  he  at  once  became  a 
great  party-leader. 

This  brings  us  to  the  coronation  day. 
An  Israelite  king  must  be  cTioten  by 
Oodf  and  accepted  by  the  people.  Illos. 
this  in  the  cases  of  Saul,  David,  and 
Solomon.  In  later  times  this  public 
acceptance  was  omitted,  or  became  of 
no  real  value.  Explain  that  one  essen- 
tial part  of  our  coronations  is  the  recoy- 
nition  by  the  people  of  the  new  sovereign. 
In  this  case  the  matter  was  delayed 
through  several  days ;  make  these  dif- 
fermt  days  the  leading  lines  of  the 
teaching. 

I.  A  day  for  asking^.  Explain 
the  request  made.  Indicate  the  circum- 
stances of  the  request.    Was  it  reason- 


able P  Was  a  good  time  ohoeea  for  pre- 
senting it  t  fto. 

II.  A  day  for  contultingr*    For 

this  three  days  are  said  to  be  taken. 
Explain  what  was  done.  Beally  the 
council  was  held  the  next  day,  and  the 
answer  given  on  the  third ;  so  it  was 
only  one  consulting  day.  Describe  the 
wise  advisers  end  the  foolish  ones. 
Show  the  advantage  of  e^)erience,  and 
the  dangers  of  youthful  wilfdlness. 

III.  Adayforanswexing^.  Point 
out  the  unwisdom  and  the  untimeliness 
of  the  answer.  If  the  request  was  a 
right  one  it  might  have  been  answered 
at  once;  if  a  wrong  one,  the  answer 
need  not  have  been  made  so  utterly 
offensive,  "A  soft  answer  tumeth 
away  wrath,"  &c 

lY.  A  day  for  rebelling.  Such 
rebellion  was  made  re  sonable  by  the 
king's  foolish  conduct  In  dealing 
with  the  rebellion  point  out  the  leader 
(Jeroboam) ;  th>e  cry  {*^  To  your  tents,  0 
Israel ") ;  the  sign  (the  death  of  Adoni- 
ram) ;  the  remU^  the  founding  of  a 
second  kingdom,  which  weakened  the 
nation,  and  prepared  them  to  fiail  when 
attacked  by  the  great  power  of  Assyria ; 
a  united  nation  might  have  resisted 
longer. 

Learn — "Row  foolishly  men  act  when 
they  act  without  inquiring  of  and  seek- 
ing God. 

There  are  times  in  all  lives  when 
great  issues  hang  on  a  moment's  decision, 

A  foolish,  self-indulgent  youth  is 
almost  sure  to  issue  in  a  fooHsh,  self- 
willed  fnanhoodn 

R  Tuck. 
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aOOD    NEWS. 
Matthew  u.  1 — 12.    {for  an  Elementary  Class.) 


to 

o 
o 

O 


G  iven  by  a  star. 
O  f  birth  of  King  Jesus. 
O  vlj  to  ivise  mdu, 
D  rew  them  to  Jesus. 


pq 

a 


N   eeded  a  guide. . 
Si   xceedingly  joyful. 
W  orshipped  and  gave  gifts. 
S    ecretly  departed. 


Intboouction. 

Some  (write)  good  news  to-day.  All 
like  good  news.  (Interest  by  illustra- 
tioiis).  Four  questions  about  the  good 
news.  How  given?  What  about?  To 
whom?    What  for? 

ja.o\sr  given  ? 

lUustrate.  Children  receiving  news 
by  speech,  writing,  signs,  &c.  Grod 
gave  good  news  in  di£ferent  ways.  lUus  > 
trate. :  Picture  wise  men  seeing  strange 
new  star.  Knew  it  brought  good  news. 
How  wonderful!  Good  news  (write 
Given,  &c.)  No  name  for  it  ?  we  will 
call  it  Good  News  Star. 

^What  about? 

What  news  did  star  bring  ?  How  did 
they  know?  God  often  gave  good  news, 
these  (write).  Of  birth,  &c«,  best  of 
all.  Illus.  Joseph  in  Egypt  with 
plenty  of  com.  Jesus  has  food  for  our 
bodies  and  souls.  Moses  to  deliver  from 
Fharaoh,  and  take  to  Canaan.  Jesus 
delivers  from  Satan  and  takes  to  heaven. 
Kinff  granted  to  Jews.  Jesus,  King  of 
kings  supplies  all  need.  (Illus. 
feeddng  of  five  thousand,  contrast  2 
Kings  viii. 25-30).  Conquers  all  enemies, 
and  keeps  us  safe  for  ever.  (Contrast 
Saul  before  Philistines.)  Question  on 
how  Cluist  conquers  for  us,  and  provides 
for  our  safety. 

To  Tvhom  ? 

Called  wise  men ;  others  saw  star,  but 

it  only  told  good  news  to  the  wise  (write 

Only,  &c.).     (Illu9.'Noah*s  ark  sign 


to  the  toise).  Depict  visit  of  wise  men  to 
Herod;  he  not  wise,  only  cared  for 
earthly  things.  Toys  and  play  very 
nice,  children  not  wise  who  only  care 
for  them.  Jesus  will  make  those  happier 
who  love  Him.  Who  made  men  wise  ? 
Ask  God  to  make  you  wise  (Jas.  i.  6), 

What  for  ? 

Good  News  Star  difierent  fh>m  what 
we  see,  lower  down,  and  moved  along.  It 
(write  Drew,  &c.)  Where  was  Jesus 
bom?  Wise  men fiir  ofif.  Picture  them 
on  camels  journeying  to  Jesus.  Where 
is  Jesus  now  ?  What,  our  Good  News 
star  ?  How  can  we  foUow  it  ?  Let 
nothing  hinder  us.  Enforce  and  illus- 
trate by  privations  and  dangers  of  wise 
men  in  desert,  laughed  at  by  the  unwise, 
but  would  not  be  stopped. 

Interrogate  on  journey  to 
Jerusalem. 

Sending  to  Bethlehem.  How  would 
they  know  the  house  ?  (Write,  Wise 
men  needed,  &c.)  Reappearance  of  star ; 
stood  over  the  house.  Draw  lesson — 
Our  need  of  guide.  God's  care,  gives 
us  Bible,  promises  the  Holy  Spirit  if  we. 
ask  for  Him. 

Picture  joy  of  wise  men  to  see  the 
star  stop.  Bible  says  they  were  (write 
JESxceedingly joyful.)  Why?  Herod  a 
king,  but  not  "  happy  in  his  heart.'* 
litde  children  happy  who  love  Je8u»— 
always  safe;  always  have  a  Friend 
(BibliealTreasury,  New  Series,  iv.  218). 
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What  did  wiae  men  when  they  uw 
JemuP  (Write,  Wmfaipped,  fte.) 
JesoB  great  King.  How  ahould  we 
approach  EimP  (Explain  wonhip.) 
Children  may  offer  many  gifts  to  Jesus. 
Blus.,  missionary  money,  daily  service^ 
&0.9  best  of  all  their  Uve. 

Question  on  Herod's  charge. 


God's  warning.  Wise  men*s  (write 
Secret  departure).  Sad  to  go  without 
teUbg  the  (point  to  initial  letters). 
Just  as  sad  if  a  child  does  not  listen  to 
the  good  fiexB  the  BiLle  (our  Good 
News  Star)  tells  us,  and  does  not  lore 
and  aenre  Jesus. 

£•  £.  L. 


January  xfth.^Aftemooo. 


THB    SIN    OF 

1  Euros  zii.  26— >; 

Befer  to  chap.  zi.  26 — 40,  where 
we  first  have  Jeroboam  introduced  to 
our  notice.  So  that  it  was  predicted  by 
God*s  prophet  that  he  should  be  king 
over  ten  tribes.  But  hit  Bueeest  wot  to 
depend  upon  his  obedience  (ver.  38).  If 
he  keptj  God's  commands,  then  the 
liOrd  would  be  with  him,  and  "build 
him  a  sure  house."  In  our  reading 
lesson  we  have  him  established  as  king, 
and  find  him  engaged  in  building  or 
fortifying  important  cities  in  his  newly 
acquired  dominion. 

1.  Jeroboam's  Sin  and  Folly 
(ver.  26—33). 

Note — (1)  The  seat  op  bbbbllion 
(yer.  26) .  «  Jeroboam  said  in  his  heart " 
(compare  Matt.  zv.  19). 

We  need  keep  our  heart  with  all  dili- 
gence, for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of 
Kfe. 

(2)    A0AIN8T  WHOM  THE   BEBELLION 

WAS  AIMED  (ver.  27). 

£yen  against  Jehovah,  whose  house 
was  at  Jerusalem.  All  sin  is  against 
God.  The  Lobo  had  made  him  king, 
and  yet  his  first  thought  is  to  disobey 
the  Lord's  will. 

(3)  The  bin  itself  (ver.  28^33). 

It  was  idolatry  such  as  he  had  seen  in 
Egypt. 

It  was  policy  against  right— his  own 
ideas  and  the  coimsels  of  men  verdut 
the  direct  commands  of  God. 


JEBOBOAV. 

33 ;  xiii.  1—6. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  inquire  as  to 
what  made  his  plan  for  a  time  so  suc- 
cessful. 

(a)  There  toas  wine  show  of  truth 
mixed  with  the  error. 

Both  Bethel  and  Dan  were  ancient 
sanctuaries.  The  very  name  of  one, 
'*  God*s  house,"  would  help  his  design. 
It  is  so  with  all  false  systems  of  religion, 
there  is  a  little  truth  mixed  with  the 
mass  of  error. 

{b)  It  was  a  convenient  tyetem. 

Suited  the  nature  of  the  people.  <*  It 
is  too  much  for  you,*'  is,  alas !  often  said 
and  felt  as  to  aU  true  religion. 

Men  are  prone  to  take  these  things 
very  easily. 

{e)  It  appealed  to  men* 9  vanity. 

He  made  a  number  of  priests  from 
different  classes  of  the  people,  and  made 
God's  worship  a  thing  of  show,  and  not 
a  matter  of  the  heart  and  life. 

And  yet  this  was  error  in  its  worst 
form,  and  this  was  none  other  than 
"Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  who 
made  Israel  to  sin."  How  often  do  we 
read  those  words!    Learn,  One  life 

MAT  LEAD  MANY  0THEB8  A8TBAT.     Let 

U8  eeek  the  opposite.  To  lead  others  to 
Ood. 

II.  The  Mission  of  the  Name- 
less Prophet  (ver.  1 — 6). 

(1)  The  ME88ENOBB.  We  don't 
know  his  name.   We  do  know  he  was  a 
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man  of  God.    How  hold  he  was !    He 
cried  aloud  and  spared  not 

(2)  Thb  messaob.  It  is  in  God's 
name.  **Thu8  saith  the  Lord."  God 
^was  against  all  this.  It  was  not  His 
a,ltar.     It  was  not  His  worship. 

(3)  The  double  sign. 

{a)  The  altar  rent,  shaken,  fallen. 
It  is  now  marred,  and  shall  be  defiled 
by  dead  men's  bones. 

(d)  The  king*8  hand  withered. 
He  would  lay  hold  upon  God's  pro- 
phet,  but  has  not  the  power.    As  a 
double  sign,  so  a  double  miracle  as  to 


this  hand.    He  has  to  seek  the  mediation 
of  the  prophet  he  would  hare  seized. 
Learn — To  hear  ood*s  messengers 

WHEN    THST    COMB    WITH     OPFEB8    OF 

GRACE  AND  MBRCT.  Wo  need  altars 
now  no  longer,  but  God  sends  His  mes- 
sengers with  offers  of  peace  and  pardon 
through  the  blood  of  Christ. 

Questions. — What  is  our  life  dotnff 
in  the  world  ?  What  is  our  religion  ? 
Have  we  a  "  thiM  saith  the  Lord**  for 
it  $  Are  we  placing  other  things  where 
God  should  be  in  our  hearts  ? 

H.  G.  G. 


January  axst. — Morning. 


THE    INFANT    SAVI0T7B. 


Matthew  xi.  13—23. 

Introduction. 

£licit  chief  points  of  last  Sunday 
afternoon's  lesson,  e,g., — 

The  birthplace  of  Jesus.  Why  his 
parents  were  in  Bethlehem.  What  was 
the  name  of  the  place  where  they  lived  F 
(Point  out  on  map  the  distance  of  one 
place  from  the  other). 

Exposition. 

1.  The  Angel  speaking  to 
Joseph. 

Describe  in  what  manner  the  angel 
came  to  Joseph — what  he  told  him  to 
do.  (Give  reasons  for  this.)  Children 
repeat  ver.  13. 

And  so  now  instead  of  going  home  to 
(Nazareth]  they  go  down  into  (Egypt). 
Why  is  this  ?  (Trace  on  black-board.) 
Picture  out  their  lonely  midnight 
journey. 

2.  Herod's  Oommand. 

Jesus  is  safe  in  the  land  of  (Egypt), 
but  the  king  does  not  know  He  ib  there, 
lie  wants  to  have  Jesns  killed,  because 
he  is  afraid  that  one  day  Jesus  will  be 
king  instead  of  him ;  and  so  he  tends 


{For  an  Infant  Class,) 

his  soldiers  to  kill  all  the  little  baby  boys 
who  were  two  years  old  and  younger ; 
feeliDg  sure  if  they  did  as  he  told  them, 
that  Jesus  would  be  one  of  the  nnmber 
who  would  be  put  to  death. 

What  kind  of  man  would  you  call 
king  Herod  ? 

Cruelty  begins  in  little  things.  Cruel 
little  boys  will  growup  to  be  cruel  (men). 
The  little  girl  or  boy  who  is  cruel  to 
animals,  or  cruel  to  other  children,  will 
grow  up  to  be  a  cruel  man  or  woman. 
How  sad ! 

Ask  God  to  make  you  kind  to  alL 

The  soldiers  were  obliged  to  do  what 
king  Herod  said,  and  so  they  killed  all 
the  little  baby  boys  they  could  find.  How 
would  the  fathers  and  mothers  feel? 
What  would  t  hey  do  P  Was  Jesus 
killed?  Why  not?  After  a  while  this 
cruel  king  died,  and  God  sent  an  angel 
to  teU  Joseph  to  go  back  to  his  own 
country.  (Children  repeat  yer.  20,  21.) 
and  so  Joseph  and  Mary  took  Jesus  and 
went  back  to  (Nazareth).  Trace  on 
blao  k-board.    Briefly  reyiew  lesson. 
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AvrmuTioir.  Wbo  took  otre  of 
JmoM  irb«a  the  crmsl  king  ordered  all 
the  Utde  boye  to  be  killed P  Whokept 
Him  mfe  in  the  land  of  EgjrptP 

Jnat  ao  God  takea  oare  of  yon  now. 
All    xepeat*  -—  Qod    is    oood.      Hb 

WATOHIS    OTSn    MB,  AND   TAKB8  GABB 
OP  MB  BT  KIOHT  ABB  BT  DAT. 


Aa  Jeaoa  grew  np  He  lored  Godnry 
mach,  and  tried  to  please  Him.  Ikfou 
love  Ood  9§ry  m^9h  f  Are  you  tr^im^ 
topletueHimt    If  ill  yon  all  try  P 

Sing  hymn,  ''Pcor  and  needy  thongh 
I  be."  HAsnrAH  T. 


January  sxtt— Afternoon. 

OXai    AND    AHAB. 

1  Kings  zyi.  21—34.    (Fitr  a  Senior  Class.) 


Intboduction. 

Some  haye  wondered  why  the  hifltories 
of  wicked  men  are  recorded  in  the  Bible. 
They  are  not  written  as  examples  for  us 
to  follow,  but  as  warnings  for  us,  that 
we  may  learn  to  avoid  the  sins  and  follies 
into  which  they  have  fallen. 

like  beacon  lights,  their  lives  stand 
written  there,  warning  us  of  our  danger 
if  we  follow  in  the  same  track. 

In  our  lesson  to-day  we  haye  two  such 
warnings. 

EXPOSITIOM'. 

I.  Thb  Beign  of  Okri. 

What  was  the  cause  of  Omri's  acces- 
sion? 

If  "  unity  is  strength,"  then  diyision 
is  weakness.  *^  A  house  divided  against 
itself  cannot  stand,"  neither  can  the 
people  of  any  kingdom  divided  against 
each  other  stand,  trouble  sure  to  fol- 
low disunion ;  so  it  was  with  the  king- 
dom of  Israel,  and  the  stronger  party 
gaining  the  ascendency  over  the  weaker 
soon  made  Omri  king  over  Israel. 

What  was  the  character  of  Omri  ?  In 
what  way  is  this  proved  P   (ver.25,  26). 

The  Great  Teacher  once  declared, ^'By 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them ;"  thus 
the  actions  of  our  lives  are  usually  the 
index  of  our  character.     Examples — 


Nero,  Herod,  &c.  How  necessary  then 
that  each  one  should  **  keep  his  heart 
with  all  diligence  "  I 

II.  Thb  Rbion  of  Ahab. 

One  would  have  thought  that  the 
wicked  example  of  Omri  would  have 
been  a  warning  to  his  son  Ahab.  Was 
itsoP    What  is  recorded  of  his  life? 

Here  are  progressive  steps  in  the  path 
of  sin. 

Affinity  toith  the  htathen. 

Falling  into  idolatry. 

Erecting  altars,  ^.,  for  the  worship 
of  idols. 

Thus  disregarding  the  direct  commands 
of  God  (Deut.  vii.  3 ;  Exod.  xx.  &c.]. 

Neither  Omri  nor  Ahab  was  hardened 
in  sin  all  at  once ;  it  was  progpressive,  it 
began  with  one  sinful  act,  which  led 
to  others.  Beware  of  the  first  step  in  sin. 

Application. 

Golden  Text,  Prov.  xiv.  11.  How 
true  are  these  words ! 

What  then  should  you  seek  after  ?  If 
'^righteousness  exalteth  a  nation,"  it 
also  exalts  individuals.  The  most  ex- 
alted life  is  that  which  is  in  harmony 
with  God*s  will.  Is  yours  so  ?  If  not, 
it   may    be.       "  Ask,    and   ye    shall 


receive. 


»» 


Hannau  T. 
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January  aSth.— Morning. 

JESUS  BAPTIZED  AND  TEMPTED. 

Matthew  iii.  13 — it.  lU    (For  a  Senior  Class.) 


In  preparing  this  lesson  the  teaeher 
should  anticipate  the  diffUnaties  which 
intelligent  young  people  will  he  sure  to 
suggest.  One  such  we  mentioa.  "Where 
do  we  get  this  account  of  the  temptation 
from  ?  The  record  of  ^e  haptism  may 
have  heen  preserved  hy  John  ^e  Baptist, 
through  those  disciples  who  afterwards 
became  disoipleB  of  Christ,  but  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  account  of  the  temptation 
could  only  have  come  from  Christ  him- 
self. We  may,  howeyer,  readily  suppose 
that,  as  He  gaye  special  injatructians  to 
His  more  intimate  disciples,  such  an 
important  incident  as  this  would  be 
privately  narrated  to  them. 

The  yiew  we  take  both  of  the  baptism 
and  of  the  temptation  depends  on  the 
conceptions  we  have  formed  of  the  jp^w» 
and  mission  of  Christ.  Here  'deal  with 
the  mystery  of  the  incarnation,  showing 
that  our  Saviour  was  really  man,  as  well 
as  '*  God  manifest  in  the  flesh.*'  Then 
help  the  class  to  realize  the  thirty  years 
of  our  Lord's  silence  and  growing.  It 
may  best  be  done  by  comparing  Christ 
to  one  of  the  prophets,  who  felt  the  in- 
ward movings  of  God's  caU  from  child- 
hood, but  waited  patiently  till  the  holy 
impulse  came.  Take  Elijah:  we  can 
imagine  he  had  stinlngs  of  heart  in  his 
Gilead  home,  but  he  waited  till  God 
said,  "  Go  shew  thyself  to  Ahab."  So 
from  the  scene  in  the  temple  we  know 
that  Jesus  was  anxious  to  be  about  His 
Father's  business ;  but  He  remained  still 
until  at  last  moved  to  seek  the  baptism 
of  John. 

I.  "What  view  should  we  take  of  this 
baptism  ?  It  was  Christ's  ordination 
to  Eis  ministry :  the  event  from  which 
His  mission  commences. 


Explain  the  idea  of  ordination. 

Show  that  as  baptinn  of  repentance 
Christ  did  not  need  it  for  Himself. 

But  why  seek  ordination  &om  John  ? 
1.  There  was  nobody  else  liviog  capable 
of  giving  it.  2.  Hewas  the  right  party. 
Illustrate  that  anointiDg  kings  and  special 
messengers  of  Grod  was  prophefg  work 
(Samuel,  Elijah,  -^c.}.  And  John  was 
the  only  prophet  of  the  aye.  His  anoint- 
ing was  therefore  the  highest  credential. 

In  dwelling  upon  the  actual  scenes, 
show — 

1 .  The  huznillty  of  both  the  persons 
concerned,  as  indicated  in  yerses  14,  lo. 

2.  The  purpose  of  Christ  to  be 
obedient  to  the  law  of  His  Father ; 
both  that  written  in  Judaism,  that  made 
known  by  special  prophets  such  as  John, 
and  that  revealed  to  His  own  heart. 

3.  The  Divine  attestation  of 
Him  as  Messiah. 

4.  The  indication  by  signs  and  words 
of  the  spirit  that  should  charac- 
terize His  mission:  the  siyn  a 
dove  :  brooding  or  resting  :  show  of  what 
the  dove  was  the  emblem;  and  the  sig- 
nificance of  its  attitude.  The  words  in- 
volved a  characteristic  name,  son,  and 
a  characteristic  quality,  obedience. 

Earnest  effort  should  now  be  made  to 
realize  what  would  be  the  thoughts  of  a 
young  man  on  receiving  such  an  ordina- 
tion; he  would  feel,  in  ahnostan  over- 
whelm ng  manner,  the  solemnity  of  the 
undertaking.  He  would  say,  *'  Who  is 
sufficient  for  these  things  ?  "  He  would 
long  to  be  alone,  that  he  might  quietly 
think  over  the  work ;  how  it  was  to  be 
done ;  what  agencies  he  might  use ;  by 
what  means  success  would  be  insured. 
Partly  urged  thus  by  his  own  deep  feel- 
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ingi,  partlj  mored  by  the  Spirit  of  GKxl, 
JesuB  Bought  an  utterly  lonely  spot,  in 
which,  undiBtttrhed,  He  might  tbink  out 
Hifl  great  thoughts. 

But  nobody  can  ever  get  really  cUone' 
Everywhere  he  takes  the  gelfy  and 
0Ter3rwhere  he  finds  Ood&nd  Satan,  or 
impulBes  and  thoughts  of  goodand|of  eyil. 
So,  deciding  what  should  be  the  Bpirit 
and  character  of  his  nussioD,  brought 
Jesus  into  a  great  aoul-eonjlict. 

Now,  what  was  Mis  difficulty  f  Here 
explain  met^a  idea  of  what  sort  of 
person  Messiah  should  be.  A  second 
Judas  Maccabeus.  But  what  was  OoePs 
idea  ?  A  spiritual  teacher,  and  a  holy, 
obedient  sufferer.  Which  should  he  be  P 
Splendidly  successful  at  once  by  using 
the  miraculous  powers  with  which  he 
was  entrusted  to  accomplish  what  men 
were  looking  for,  or  willing  to  be  mis- 
underBtood,  to  suffer,  and  to  die,  leaving 
issues  with  God  P 

The  three  temptations  are  the  three 
forma  in  which  this  inward  atrttggle  waa 
carried  on, 

1.  Should  he  use  his  po'sirers 
for  himself  ? 


2.  Should  he  astonish  the 
people  ivith  a  public  spec- 
tacle? 

3.  Should  he  use  men's  w^ays 
in  founding  his  kingdom  ? 

ObBeme  ^tubpri/neipU  on  which  He  re- 
sisted and  oTercaroe.  The  appeal  to 
the  mritten  mrord.  (Satan  mis- 
quotes to  suit  hifl  purpose,  in  yer.  6.) 
Impress  ^e  power  of  resistance  to  evil 
that  lies  in  ability  to  appeal  to  Scripture. 
**  Thy  word  have  I  hid  in  my  heart, 
that  I  might  not  sin  against  Thee." 

In  showing  the  relation  of  Christ's 
temptation  to  m,  take  the  expressions, 
« the  flesh,  the  world,  the  devil ; "  or, 
"  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the 
eye,  the  piide  of  life."  Explain  that 
these  gather  up  <Ul  the  aoureea  of  human 
temptation.  .  The  three  temptations  of 
Jesus  concern  each  of  these ;  so  Jesus 
experienced  all  human  temptation,  and 
provides,  with  an  example,  a  principle 
how  to  conquer,  and  an  assurance  of 
the  closest  sympathy,  as  indicated  in  the 
Oolden  Text,  Heb,  iv.  15. 

R.  Tuck. 


January  aSth.— Afternoon. 

ELIJAH    THE    TISHBITE. 

1  KiNOS  xvii.  1 — 16. 


Our  lesson  refers  to  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  Bible  characters,  one 
whose  life  was  full  of  strange  incidents 
and  grand  reverses. 

I.  Klijah's  Abrupt  Appear- 
ance (ver.  1). 

Where  was  he  before  this  P  is  a  ques- 
tion we  cannot  answer,  save  that  he 
came  from  the  great  mountains  of  Gilead. 

Mark — (1)  Hia  mode  of  addreaa, 
«  The  Lord  God  of  Israel  liveth."  He 
only  is  the  living  God."  Before  whom 
I  stand."  "We  dl  stand  always  before 
God,  but  this  man  stood  before  Him  as 
His  prophet,  to  foretell  His  judgments. 


(2)  Hia  fearful  meaaage,  "There 
shall  not  be  dew  nor  rain  these  years 
but  according  to  my  word."  And  this 
because  of  the  very  sins  which  Jeroboam, 
the  son  of  Nebat,  had  taught  the  people 
(see  lesson  of  14th  instant). 

II.  Elijah    in     Solitude    (ver. 

2—7). 

He  is  only  to  give  this  one  cry  of 
warning,  and  then  begone  and  hide 
himself  by  the  brook. 

(1)  Ee  M  not  Ood'a  meaaenger  for 
what  he  geta  by  it. 

They  that  wear  soft  raiment  and  fare 
sumptuously  are  in  kings'  houses.    God's 
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servants  don't  serve  Him  only  for  the 
loaves  and  fishes. 

(2)  Tet  he  is  well  taken  eare  of. 

He  has  all  he  wants.  His  bread  is 
given,  and  his  water  snre.  God  will 
supply  the  need  of  those  who  do  His 
work,  and  give  all  needful  good. 

(3)  What  did  he  learn  in  that  soli' 
tude? 

Men  who  have  done  much  for  God 
have  been  often  thus  prepared  for  their 
great  life's  work.  Compare  Moses  and 
John  the  Baptist.  He  stood  before 
Jehovah  there  in  that  wilderness.  Are 
toe  ever  found  alone  with  God  ? 

« 

III.  Klijah  In  the  ^Widow's 
House. 

Another  change.  This  part  of  the 
prophet's  history  very  full  of  interest. 

(1)  The  meeting.  How  strange  a  re- 
quest, ^^  Make  me  a  little  cake  fret " 
And  yet  the  woman  recognises  a  great 
soul  behind  those  words;  aud  then 
come  the  two  words  with  which  God 
has  so  often  comforted  His  people, 
«  Fear  not." 

(2)  The  promise,  "The  barrel  of 
meal  shall  not  waste,  neither  shall  the 
cruse  of  oil  fail." 

How  many  have  heard  these  words  of 
promise  since  that  poor  widow,  and 
found  them  true  I  God  has  well  sup- 
plied their  wants. 


(3)  The  sojourn.  He  was  there  many 
days. 

She  received  a  prophet  in  the  name 
of  a  prophet,  and  had  the  prophet's 
reward. 

Did  they,  we  wonder,  while  they  ate 
of  that  inexhaustible  barrel,  talk  of  the 
ways  of  the  liOrd  P 

Did  their  faith  ever  waver?  Did 
they  return  thanks  for  the  bountiful 
supply?  We  cannot  answer  these  ques- 
tions ;  but  we  can — 

lY.  Learn  Useful  Lessons. 

1.  God  knows  where  to  find  His 
servants,  and  how  to  Jit  them  for  His 
work. 

Elijah  was  just  the  man  for  the  times. 
Rough,  but  full  of  fire  and  holy  zeal  for 
the  Lord  of  hosts. 

2.  God  will  preserve  those  who  trust 
Him. 

He  sent  the  ravens.  He  sent  the 
widow  to  meet  the  prophet,  and  the 
prophet  to  the  widow.  "God  will 
clothe  and  feed." 

3.  Meat  and  drink  are  subservient  to 
the  great  life's  work, 

Elijah  must  soon  leave  the  widow's 
house,  with  all  its  quietude,  peace  and 
plenty,  and  once  more  face  the  wicked 
king,  meet  the  prophets  of  Baal, 
and  win  great  victories  for  God.  Oh 
that  our  life's  work  may  be  to  be  jealous 
for  the  Lord  of  hosts !         H.  G.  G. 


February  4th.— Afternoon* 

ELIJAH    AND    AHAB. 

1  Kmos  xviii.  1—16.     {For  a  Junior  Class.) 


Begin  by  recalling  what  has  been  pre- 
viously taught  concerning  the  house  of 
Omri  ;  the  history  and  character  of 
Jezebel;  and  the  appearance,  dress, 
message,  and  movements  of  Elijah. 
This  should  be  done  by  questioning,  get- 
ting the  children  to  describe  things  in 


their  own  way,  the  teacher  watching 
what  is  eald  so  as  to  insure  correctness. 

Then  come  to  the  lesson. 

We  can  remember  a  good  many  pic- 
tures that  are  drawn  in  sets  of  two,  for 
the  sake  of  contrast  Teacher  will 
mention  some,  and  show  how^effective 
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tlM  eotttnit  nakM  tfasm,  #. ^.,  tlM  wall- 
knomt  engraTiagt  of  **^¥ic$"  and 
•'JFarr  Or  of  e]iildx»'t  piotani. 
The  boy  aiting  Ids  pioy  and  tihoii  fteUag 
ill  with  attiiig  too  much  and  eating  too 
greedily. 

la  thif  Iceton  we  can  find  four  ^' 
turet  to  paint  in  oeU  of  two,  eaoh  of 
them  letting  forth  a  Tivid  oontrait,  out 
of  whieh  loine  importaat  truth  comee. 
The  teaeher  may  readily  add  to  the 
tmths  snggeited  here. 

I.  FAMZNn-Tna     in    Iibabl    akd 

7AMINB-TIlfB  DT   ZaXBPHATH. 

Deeczibe  the  fcenee  in  JtrueL  No 
graae.  No  coiil  Cattle  dying.  People 
finding  anything  they  could  to  keep 
life  in  them.  The  eioklj  ones  dying 
o£  The  court  very  anzioua.  The 
heavens  st^U  one  dreadful  blue,  without 
a  cloud. 

Describe  the  scene  at  Zarephath,  A 
little  cottage  home.  A  woman  and  her 
sou.  A  holy  prophet.  A  wonderful 
barrel  of  meal  that  nerer  wasted;  a 
wondetfiil  cruse  of  oil  that  never 
failed. 

What  makes  the  difference?  In 
Israel  it  was  famine-time  without  God 
and  His  blessing.  At  Zarephath  it  was 
famine-time  together  with  leaning  on 
God,  waiting  for  Him,  bearing  and 
doing  His  will. 

Truth  from  the  contrast.  God  pro- 
vides for  those  who  trust  in  Sim. 

II.  Two  JounNEYiNGs. .  In  one  pic. 
tore  the  great,  proud  Israelite  king, 
with  his  fine  retinue,  going  through  his 
country.  What  does  Ahab  see  ?  What 
is  he  doing?  Obliged  to  come  down 
from  his  throne,  and  go  search  the  land 


to  find  boggy  pkcee  where  a  little  gnas 
may  be  lef^  leet  all  the  royal  cattle 
•honlddie. 

In  the  other  piotore  a  solitary  man, 
without  a  oonrtier  or  a  friend,  hurrying 
along  as  if  with  lome  great  porpoae;  a 
•plendid-lookiBg  nan,  one  to  be  noticed 
anywhere ;  really  a  king,  but  evidently 
absorbed  in  some  great  commission. 

Truth  from  the  contrast  Learn  what 
true  greatness  is. 

III.  Two  aUVAlfTfl  MXXTIKG  ON  THE 

BOAD.  Here  deal  with  Obadiah, .  the 
servant  of  the  earthly  king.  Show  bis 
ojiee,  history,  character,  kindness  to  the 
Jehovah  prophets,  early  piety,  present 
mission,  fe. 

Contrast  with  Elijah  as  the  servant  of 
the  heavenly  King,  claiming  the  obe- 
dience and  service  of  the  servant  of  the 
merely  earthly  king. 

Truth  to  bring  out — **We  must  obey 
God  rather  than  man."  Obadiah  very 
properly  gives  up  obedience  to  Ahab, 
that  he  may  obey  the  man  of  God, 
EUjah. 

IV.  A  WEAK  AND  WILPUL  KING  AND 

A  STERN  Jehovah  prophet. 

Picture  Ahab ;  good  in  the  battle-field, 
but  morally  weak,  easily  led  and  per- 
suaded, shifting  now  to  this  side  and 
now  to  that.  Picture  Elyah  the  stead- 
fast. No  tremor  in  his  limbs;  not 
an  uncertainty  in  his  movements ;  not 
a  doubtfulness  about  any  of  his  words. 
Firm  as  a  rock  he  stands  before  the 
proud  but  weak  king,  uttering  the  com- 
mandments of  Jehovah. 

Truth  from  the  contrast.     **Bk  ye 

STEADFAST, 'uNMOVEABLE/*  &C 

E.  Tuck. 
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BEST  ADAPTED  TO  THE  YOUNG. 

Paper  r<.a<l  at  the  Autumnal  Banday  School  Conven^ior,  held  in  London, 

Nov.  7—9,  1876. 

By  W.  H.  Gkoser,  B.Sc. 

HILE  we  readily  acknowledge  with  thankfulness  that 
all  Holy  Scripture  is  **  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof, 
for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness,"  we 
are  not  thereby  committed  to  the  belief  that  every 
portion  of  the  inspired  volume^s  adapted  for  all  those 
purposes  alike.  !N'either  are  we  called  upon^to  affirm 
that  all  parts  of  Scripture  are  fitted  for  all  classes 
of  the  human  race,  or  for  every  phase  of  human 
experience.  The  contrary  appears  to  be  implied  in  the 
passage  just  cited,  and  is  also  agreeable  to  fact.  The  consolations  of 
Scripture  are  not  adapted  to  those  who  are  in  the  heyday  of  prosperity, 
nor  are  its  reproofs  and  denunciations  of  evil  designed  for  the 
sick  and  sufiering  disciple.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  glories  of 
revelation  that  its  diversities  of  truth  are  so  boundless  as  to  afibrd 
something  precisely  suited  to  every  shade  of  mental  or  moral  character, 
And  to  every  changeful  mood  of  intellect  or  emotion.  It  is  an 
armoury,  whence  weapons  adapted  to  every  crisis  in  earth*s  conflicts 
may  be  drawn ;  a  .  divine  sanatorium,  furnished  with  all  spiritual 
medicaments  for  the  healing  of  the  nations. 

Acting,  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  in  accordance  with 
this  principle,  those  who'  have  undertaken  to  provide  Scriptural  in- 
struction for  the  young  have  almost  invariably  advocated  a  judicious 
selection  of  passages  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  in  place  of 
consecutive  or  indiscriminate  reading.  For  such  a  course,  no  less  an 
authority  than  that  of  Isaac  Watts  might  be  appealed  to,  if  vindication 
were  needed.  In  his  "Discourse  on  the  Education  of  Children  and 
Youth,"  the  Doctor  observes,  "There  should  be  a  wise  conduct  in  show- 
ing children  what  parts  of  the  Bible  they  should  read  ...  for 
there  are  some  things  which  have  been  found  necessary  to  be  spoken 
^EmuAHY,  1877.  C 
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of  in  Scriptnre  wbicli  there  is  no  necessity  for  children  to  read  or 
hear.*'  Andit  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  abundantly  illustrated  by  the  litera- 
ture of  theSunday  school,  that  there  has  prevailed  a  remarkable  simi- 
larity in  the  selections  which  societies  and  individuals  have  indepen- 
dently made  from  time  to  time,  for  the  use  of  the  children  and  young 
people  thus  receiving  instruction.  The  full  responsibility  of  the  task 
has  not,  perhaps,  always  been  realized ;  but  sound  judgment  and 
good  taste  have  generally  accomplished  it  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

It  would  still,  however,  be  a  very  inadequate  conception  of  the  won- 
derful variety  of  Scripture  to  regard  it  simply  as  embracing  truths 
adapted  to  every  character  and  every  frame  of  mind.  Not  only  does 
it  embrace  doctrines,  precepts,  and  promises,  '^  enough  for  all,  enough 
for  each*"  but  the  same  truths  .are  presented  under  such  diversities 
of  aspect,  that  each  one  becomes  many-sided — a  gem  with  numerous 
facets,  every  one  reflecting  its  own  particular  rays  of  light.  This 
result  is  secured,  as  might  have  been  expected,  chiefly  by  the  help  of 
appropriate  analogies,  embodied  in  metaphors,  similes,  and  other  forms 
of  figurative  language. .  It  is  only  thus  that  spiritual  truths  can  be 
communicated  to  the  understanding,  especially  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  its  history.  The  "  invisible  things  of  God "  and  His  kingdom 
have  to  be  taught  by  the  instrumentality  of  **  the  things  that  are 
made,"  to  be  seen  and  handled;  and  each  material  emblem  oflers 
some  new  aspect  of  the  spiritual  conception  with  which  it  is  linked. 
It  is  thus  we  ourselves  learned  of  things  beyond  the  reach  of  oar 
senses ;  and  thus  we  must  teach  if  we  would  be  imitators  of  the  Divine 
Instructor  of  our  race. 

If  we  take  any  one  of  the  leading  truths  of  Old  or  New  Testament 
revelation,  and  survey  the  varied  assemblage  of  beautiful  and  forcible 
emblems  under  which  it  is  presented,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  receive 
deeper  impressions  of  wonder  and  admiration  at  the  extent  and  richness 
of  the  field  of  religious  thought  thus  opened  up  to  the  humble 
and  reverent  inquirer.  And  if,  in  addition,  we  are  called  to  be  the 
agents  of  communicating  those  inspired  conceptions  to  young  and 
opening  minds,  we  shall  be  equally  impressed  with  the  delicacy  and 
responsibility  of  the  task  of  selection  thereby  devolved  upon  us. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  point  out  the  simplest  narratives,  parables, 
and  precepts  of  the  Bible ;  but  the  duty  of  selecting  those  aspects  of 
divine  truth  which  shall  be  best  calculated  to  attract,  impress,  and  in- 
struct a  certain  group  of  children  or  young  persons,  is  one  which  the 
thoughtful  teacher  cannot  undertake  without  the  most  anxious  considera- 
tion. For  it  is  a  matter  of  every-day  experience  that  the  reception  of 
a  given  truth  (especially  in  the  case  of  young  and  untrained  minds)  de- 
pends far  less  upon  its  essential  features  than  upon  the  particular  aspects 
in  which  is  presented,  the  special  angle  at  which  it  is  viewed.  Error  may 
be  so  artistically  adorned  as  to  fascinate  the  spectator;  while  truth  may 
be  so  unskilfully  draped  as  to  awaken  aversion  rather  than  reverence 
and  esteem.  This  is  a  fact  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  work  of 
teaching,  and  deserves  a  much  larger  share  of  attention  than  it  has 
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usually  received.     An  example  or  two  may  perhaps  bring  out  this 
point  somewhat  more  clearly. 

The  Scripture  doctrine  of  tT^  omniscience  of  the  Deity  is  one  of 
those  truthis  which  awaken  very  different  impressions  according  to 
the  light  in  which  they  are  viewed.  A  heedless  teacher,  hastily 
recollecting  such  a  passage  as  "  The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  in  every 
place,"  might  be  found  (indeed,  the  case  is  not  an  imaginary 
one)  illustrating  the  doctrine  by  reference  to  the  weU-known  anecdote 
of  the  prisoner  who  was  incessantly  watched  night  and  day  by 
the  eye  of  a  sentinel  applied  to  a  grating  in  the  door  of  the  ^cell, 
until  life  grew  burdensome  under  the  terrible  surveillance.  A  more 
judicious  instructor  would  amplify  the  thought  of  the  Psalmist,  *'  He 
that  keepeth  Israel  shall  neither  slumber  nor  sleep/'  and  exhibit  the 
watchfulness  of  the  All-seeing,  as  typified  by  the  tender  mother  keep* 
ing  vigil  beside  the  couch  of  her  slumbering  babe.  Now,  in  both  these 
cases,  the  same  doctrine  forms  the  theme  of  instruction,  and  the  aims 
of  the  teachers  may  also  be  presumed  to  be  identical — ^to  commend  the 
doctrine  to  the  acceptance  of  the  pupils,  intellectually  and  morally. 
Yet  we  make  bold  to  affirm  that  the  impression  actually  produced  would 
be  utterly  diverse,  as  wide  as  the  poles  asunder.  The  difference  is  not 
one  of  degree ;  it  is  radical  and  essential,  whether  a  child  is  led  to 
regard  his  Creator  as  an  unsleeping  Sentinel  scrutinizing  with  un- 
friendly eyes  his  every  thought  and  feeling,  or  as  a  loving  Parent, 
unceasing  in  His  guardian  care.  Impatience,  if  not  rebeUion,  would  be 
the  feeling  prompted  in  the  one  instance ;  grateful  and  adoring  affection, 
we  might  hope,  would  be  awakened  in  the  other.  Is  it  needful,  then, 
to  urge  upon  Sunday  school  teachers  the  vital  importance  of  studying 
with  the  ntmost  solicitude  the  momentous  question,  what  aspects  of 
I'evealed  truth  are  best  adapted  to  affect  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
young  in  general,  and  of  the  scholars  of  their  own  classes  in  par- 
ticular? 

If  we  examine  into  the  cause  of  the  diversity  of  impression  just 
illustrated,  we  shall  perceive  it  to  be  due  to  a  corresponding  difference 
in  the  associations  connected  with  the  various  aspects  of  the  truths 
presented;  in  other  words,  to  the  different  thoughts  and  emotions  to 
which  those  aspects  give  rise  in  the  minds  of  the  hearers.     How  wide 
the  dissimilarity  of  impression  produced  by  such   words  as  School, 
Gramma/r,  8unda/y,  Church,    Chapel,    Sermon,  on  a  group  of  young 
people,  alike  in  age,  but  tmequally  favoured  in  respect  to  religious  and 
educational  advantages  I     And  why  ?     Simply  because  previous,  expe- 
nence  of  the  things  which  those  words  signify  has  linked  the  ideas  of 
them  with  thoughts  and  feelings  (pleasing  or  otherwise)  so  firmly,  that 
the  presentation  of  the  former  invariably  evokes  the  latter.     This  is  a 
familiar  illustration  of  the  well-known  law  termed  Mental  Suggestion 
or  the  Association  of  Ideas,  a  principle  whose  influence  on  the  forma- 
tion of  opinion  and  character  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  over-estimate. 
And  if  we  view  it  in  relation  to  the  special  work  of  Sunday  school 
mBtruction,  we  shall  be  forced  to  conclude  that  the  sentiments  cherished 
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by  our  scholars  towards  the  most  solemn  and  sacred  objects  of  hnman 
thought  will  depend  mainly  on  the  aspects  in  which  those  objects  are 
presented  by  their  teachers. 

In  studying  how  to  exhibit  divine  tmth  so  as  to  accomplish  the 
great  purposes  of  religious  teaching,  the  following  rules  will  be  found 
helpful  :— 

1.  Truth  must  be  presented  in  an  inieUigihle  form.  If  we  desire  to 
transmit  the  light  of  revelation  to  the  minds  of  others,  the  first  con- 
dition is  that  there  be  no  obscurity  about  the  medium.  If  the  lens  be 
not  transparent,  it  is  useless,  and  it  will  prove  but  an  imperfect  in- 
strument unless  it  excels  in  clearness  and  purity.  In  whatever  formi 
therefore,  a  Scripture  doctrine  is  embodied,  whatever  type,  or  meta- 
phor, or  simile  is  used,  it  is  indispensable  that  such  form  should  be 
intelligible  to  the  learners,  and  the  more  familiar  the  better,  pro- 
vided its  associations  are  not  mean  or  frivolous.  If  not  understood, 
no  association  of  ideas  will  take  place,  and  consequently  no  impression 
can  result;  if  understood  imperfectly,  the  association  will  be  weak, 
and  the  impression  correspondingly  feeble.  The  righteousness  of 
God  is  compared  by  the  Psalmist  to  *'  the  great  mountains."  Such  an 
embodiment  of  truth  must  have  been  full  of  vividness  and  pow^r  to 
an  inhabitant  of  Carmel  or  Lebanon,  and  would  be  striking,  even  now, 
to  a  Sunday  scholar  familiar  with  Wales  or  Cumberland.  But  if  used 
in  an  audience  of  rustics  who  had  never  travelled  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  Essex,  it  would  convey  no  ideas,  suggest  no  associations,  and 
produce  no  impression  whatever.  When  the  sacred  writers  present 
divine  truth  in  its  various  aspects,  however  numerous  these  may  be, 
they  will  be  found  uniformly  clear  and  intelligible,  directly  we  can 
place  ourselves  at  the  mental  standpoint  of  the  persons  to  whom  the 
instruction  was  originally  given.  But  the  modem  teacher  must  make 
such  a  selection  as  shall  be  within  the  comprehension  of  his  own 
special  group  of  hearers.  And  since  there  are  individual  differences 
as  well  as  broader  lines  of  distinction  among  them,  can  a  more  cogent 
argument  be  conceived  for  attempting  to  follow  the  oft-repeated  counsel 
to  Sunday  school  workers,  **  Become  personally  acquainted  with  every 
one  of  your  scholars  "  P 

2.  Presentations  of  Scripture  truths  must  be  correct.  There  is  a 
moral  obligation  here  to  which  every  enlightened  conscience  will 
respond.  We  are  solemnly  bound,  so  far  as  prayerful  study  can 
secure  it,  to  exhibit  the  truths  of  the  Bible  in  Bible  aspects — in  the 
aspects  which  God  himself  has  authorized.  The  lens  must  transmit 
the  sacred  beams,  but  not  distort  or  discolour  them.  And  no  more 
important  theme  can  occupy  the  mind  of  a  teacher  while  preparing  ib^ 
his  class  than  the  inquiry,  Is  this  or  that  mode  of  presentation  war- 
ranted by  Scripture  statements  P  Are  Christ,  redemption,  prayer, 
sanctification,  heaven,  thus  exhibited  in  the  Wor4  itself  P  Is  this 
metaphor  or  comparison  a  Scriptural  figure  ?  or  if  not,  does  it  convey 
ideas  warranted  by  Scripture  teaching  P  Unless  such  queries  are  fre- 
quently arising  in  our  minds  we  shall  incur  the  terrible*risk  of  be- 
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coming  misreprdseators  of  the  divine  cliuracber  and  mlL     And  traly , 
in  snch  a  oase, — 

**Evil  is  wrought  by  want  of  thought 
As  well  as  want  of  heart." 

How  many  yoong  and  ardent  natures  have  been  chilled  into  utter 
disgust  with  all  that  bears  the  name  of  religion,  because  of  the  ascetic 
and  forbidding  aspect  in  which  the  service  of  God  has  been  exhibited 
to  them  by  unskilful,  though  well-meaning  teachers  and  preachers ! 
And  how  many  intelligent  youths  have  stumbled  at  and  finally  rejected 
the  doctrines  of  the  cross,  because  of  the  harsh  contrast  which  has 
been  drawn  in  their  hearing  between  the  Father's  stem  rectitude  and 
the  propitiatory  mission  of  the  Son  ! 

3.  Scripture  truth  must  be  presented  in  pleasing*  aesociations.  In 
other  words,  the  conceptions  awakened  in  the  hearer's  mind  mast  be 
such  as  will  give  rise  to  pleasing  emotions.  The  jewels  of  truth  must 
be  set  so  as  to  win  admiration  and  exci|)e  a  desire  to  possess  them. 
This  is  eminently  the  case  in  the  aspects  of  truth  selected  by  the  in- 
spired historians  and  poets.  Doubtless  there  are  doctrines  which 
astonish  and  overawe  rather  than  charm  us,  and  this  from  the  nature 
of  the  case;  but  they  are  the  rare  exception,  not  the  rule.  The  em- 
bodiments of  Bible  truth  embrace  all  that  is  brightest,  and  tenderest, 
and  most  blessed  in  this  earthly  life.  The  dearest  relationships, 
the  most  valued  associations,  the  scenes  on  which  memory  and  imagi- 
nation love  best  to  linger, — these  in  the  Bible  are  made  the  chief 
vehicles  of  spiritual  verities.  The  dictum  of  Dr.  Johnson,  "  What  is 
nearest  us  touches  us  most ;  the  passions  rise  higher  at  domestic  than 
at  imperial  tragedies,"  may  well  recur  to  the  mind  as  we  reflect  to 
how  large  an  extent  the  narratives  of  Scripture  are  grouped  round 
particular  individuals,  rather  than  nations  or  parties,  and  pertain  to 
family  and  social  life  rather  than  to  those  great  changes  and  develop- 
nients  which  are  the  favourite  studies  of  the  philosophic  historian. 
To  select  from  these  illustrated  incidents,  and  from  the  figurative  de- 
scriptions of  the  Hebrew  poets,  those  which  exhibit  truth  in  the 
^pects  most  pleasing,  as  well  as  most  familiar  and  intelligible,  to 
children  and  youth,  must  surely  be  both  the  wisdom  and  duty  of  every 
Sunday  school  teacher. 

(To  he  concluded  next  month,^ 


►>^c* 


"THY  WILL  BE  DONE." 

l^a.  Payson,  when  racked  with  pain,  exclaimed,  *  *  Oh,  what  a  blessed  thing  it  is 
lose  OQe's  will :  since  I  have  lost  my  will,  I  have  found  happiness.  There  can 
"^  no  such  thing  as  disappointments  to  me,  for  I  have  no  desires  but  that  God's 
^"1  may  be  accomplished."  To  live  thus  obedient  to  Divine  Providence,  is  to 
nave  the  spirit  of  the  prayer,  **  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth,**  and  the  practice  of  thoee 
^bo  do  «  as  it  is  in  heaven." 
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By  a  Loxdox  Pastoe. 


CilAriRK   II. 

Nothing  interfered  .with  my  father's  private  devotions,  and  nothing  with  family 
prayer.  The  latter  was  never  long.  A  few  verses  sung,  a  short  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  then  a  prayer.  That  teas  prayer.  No  **  beating  about  the  bush,'*  telling 
God  what  He  is,  and  informing  God  of  a  variety  of  things,  which,  I  used  sometimes 
to  think,  God  must  be  wonderfully  ignorant  if  He  did  not  know.  My  father's  prayers 
came  "  straight  from  the  heart,**  They  were  glowing  with  fire  from  off  the  altar. 
Never  more  than  five  minutes,  and  therefore  never  tedious.  Yes,  these  family 
prayers  were  indeed  links  in  my  life  leading  me  to  the  cross.  My  dear  mother, 
too,  was  busy  at  work  forging  **  links."  She  never  "  bored  **  us  with  religion. 
We  knew  her  heart's  yearnings,  and  her  looks  were  more  eloquent  than  words. 
How  this  yearning  after  our  salvation  breathed  in  the  last  few  lines  of  a  long  letter, 
or  in  some  little  present  on  our  birthday !  . 

My  earliest  recollection  of  her  anxiety  for  my  soul  was  when,  not  more  than 
three  years  of  age,  she  took  me  to  her  bedside  and  I  knelt  beside  her.  Her 
dear  hand  seems  still  touching  my  curly  head  as  she  poured  out  her  heart  to  God 
for  me.  "What  wrestling  prayer  was  that !  I  looked  up  and  saw  the  tears  pouring 
down  her  faee,  and  wondered  why  she  cried.  I  thank  God  for  those  strong  cries 
and  tears !  Do  we  for  our  scholars  thus  wrestle  in  prayer  P  If  we  did,  should  we 
not  see  more  result  from  our  teaching  than  we  do  P 

My  parents'  faith  was  sorely  tried.  What  to  do  with  me  at  times  was  the 
puzzle.  I  was  getting  too  big  to  be  birched.  How  was  young  Hercules  to  be 
brought  into  obedience  P  One  device  was  this, — "  Go  to  bed,  sir."  I  promptly 
obeyed.  I  was  seen  undressed  and  in  bed,  and  then  the  door  of  my  little  room  was 
locked.  I  was  not  there  Ion  g.  The  room  was  on  the  third  floor,  and  the  window  near 
the  sloping  roof  of  a  neighbour's  house.  When  all  was  quiet,  I  quickly  dressed,  and 
opening  the  window  I  clambered  up  the  roof  of  one  house  and  down  another,  and 
succeeded  in  making  my  escape,  not  returning  till  hunger  and  darkness  compelled 
me.  The  next  day  a  similar  punishment  awaited  me,  but  this  time  the  **  best  bed- 
room "  was  selected.  It  was  old-fashioned,  partly  paneled,  and  with  a  great  wide 
fireplace  and  equally  large  chimney.  This  time  my  clothes  were  taken  away.  I 
looked  out  of  the  window,  but  there  was  no  friendly  roof  near  enough.  Betuming 
to  bed  I  contrived  various  plans  for  escape,  but  they  seemed  hopeless.  At  last  I 
thought  of  the  chimney.  Out  of  bed  I  sprang,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  was  clam- 
bering up  on  a  voyage  of  discovery.  I  could  just  see  a  gleam  of  light  from  the  top. 
That  was  enough.    I  had  clambered  up  some  twenty  feet,  when  I  came  to  a  fine 
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from  another  room.  Across  this  I  sat,  and  was  pondering  the  possibility  of 
descending  that  and  escaping,  when  I  heard  the  door  of  my  room  unlocked.  It 
was  my  mother,  I  could  hear  her  tread.  She  was  evidently  examining  the  bed  and 
under  the  bed,  and  now  looking  into  the  old-fashioned  cupboards.  Then  she  opened 
the  window  and  looked  out.  Then  my  name  was  called,  to  which  there  was  no 
reply.  Then  a  hurried  exit.  In  a  few  minutes  my  father  was  on  the  scene. 
**  Where  can  he  be  gone  ?  "  said  the  anxious  mother.  Just  then  my  foot  touched  a , 
large  piece  of  soot,  which  fell  out  upon  the  mat.  My  father  saw  it,  and  exclaimed, 
"  "Why,  I  do  believe  he  is  up  the  chimney ! "  '  *  Never !  "  said  my  mother.  *  *  But 
he  is.  Look  here  ! "  I  heard  all  this  from  my  elevated  perch.  My  father^s  head 
now  appeared  beneath  me.  He  could  not  see  me,  but  I  saw  him.  "  Come  down, 
«ir,  instantly,"  was  the  order.  It  had  to  be  repeated  more  than  once  before  I  would 
acknowledge  that  I  was  there.  I  thought  of  the  thrashing  I  should  be  sure  to  get, 
and  I  hesitated.  At  last,  with  feeble  voice,  I  cried,  "  Yes,  pa,  I'm  coming."  How  I 
purposely  sent  the  soot  down !  and  how  long  it  took  me  to  come  down !  "What  a 
plight  I  was  in  when  I  did  come  down !  My  shirt  beautifully  variegated  with  black 
patches.  My  hands  and  feet  and  face  begrimed  with  soot.  There  I  stood  before 
my  irate  parents.  It  was  too  much  for  them.  My  father  burst  out  in  laughter 
and  hurried  oflf,  leaving  me  to  my  mother,  to  undergo  no  greater  punishment  than 
a  severe  "talking-to,"  and  the  scrubbing-brush,  flannel,  and  soap. 

Among  the  "  Links"  not  to  be  forgotten  were  the  visits  of  ministers  to  my  father's 
house.  How  many  "  angels  unawares"' my  parents  entertained  I  know  not.  It 
was  their  delight  to  welcome  and  feed  them  up  with  the  fat  of  the  land.  How  the 
best  bedroom  was  dusted,  arranged,  and  warmed !  How  busy  my  mother's  hands 
were  in  pastry  and  custard  making !  The  best  linen,  the  best  china,  the  best  glass, 
the  best  of  everything  then  had  an  airing,  not  for  ostentatious  display,  but  to 
honour  tbe  Master  through  His  servant.  My  earliest  recollection  of  these  "red- 
letter  days  "  was  the  visit  of  the  missionary  Richard  Knill.  My  youthful  imagi- 
nation was  fired  to  see  a  real  live  missionary. 

At  first  I  shrank  back  and  gazed  with  a  reverent  awe,  but  his  kindly  smile  and 
cheery  voice  soon  brought  me  to  his  knee.  Sunday  came,  and  Mr.  Knill  was  going 
out  a  few  miles  to  address  a  large  number  of  hop-pickers.  "  Would  you  like  to 
go  with  me  as  a  little  missionary  for  Jesus  ?  "  Of  course  I  did  like.  But  I'm 
afraid  the  motives  were  somewhat  impure.  The  ride  in  a  "  fly  "  was  no  small  matter, 
and  to  get  away  in  tbe  afternoon  from  tbe  service  conducted  by  the  old  deacon 
with  the  boy's  burning-glass  for  his  eye-glass,  to  whom  I  have  previously  referred, 
was  no  small  inducement. 

How  well  I  remember  that  day  !  It  was  a  lovely  afternoon  in  September.  The 
camp-fires,  the  hovels,  the  tents,  the  rags,  the  cries  of  the  vendors  of  **  ^errings," 
happles,  taters,  and  all  sorts.  The  wild  confusion,  the  oaths,  the  fighting,  the 
drunkenness,  and  this  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  left  an  impression  never  to  be 
efi&iced. 

Mr.  Knill  mounted  a  waggon  and  began  to  preach.  He  had  preached  ti 
Indians  and  Eussians  an  I  Icelanders,  but  never  to  a  wilder  set  of  savages.  Hoots 
and  hisses  from  tbe  Irish  were  soon  followed  by  more  substantial  arguments  in  the 
shape  c  rotten  eggs,  cabbage  stalks,  and  the  like.  It  was  a  perfect  Pandemo- 
nium.    They  would  not  listen ;  perhaps  they  would  read,     Mr.  Knill  put  a  few 
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tracts  into  my  hand,  and  asked  me  to  give  tliem  away.  Here  was  my  first  essay 
at  tract  distribtttion.  I  began  with  great  zeal,  but  it  was  yery  soon  damped. 
The  first  man  to  whom  I  gave  one  was  washing  potatoes  by  his  tent  fire ;  he  coolly 
put  it  under  the  pot  suspended  on  three  sticks,  and  a  little  curl  of  flame  and  smoke 
was  all  that  was  left  of  tract  No.  1.  "  What  a  wicked  man  1"  I  thought,  and 
passed  on  to  another,  who  took  it,  read  the  title,  screwed  it  up,  put  the  end  in  Hie 
fire,  lit  his  pipe,  puffed  away,  and  gave  me  a  nod,  much  as  Qoliath  did  to  little  Dayid 
when  he  said,  "  Am  I  a  dog  that  thou  comest  to  me  with ''  a  tract  f  That  was  too 
much  for  me.  The  remainder  of  the  tracts  I  kept  safely.  That  night  at  family 
worship  Mr.  Knill  prayed  *^  that  God  would  bless  the  little  boy  (seven  years  old) 
who  had  that  day  begun  to  work  for  Jesus,  and  that  when  he  grew  up  he  might 
be  a  ministsr."  Was  not  this  a  link  ?  for '  '^e  prayers  of  a  righteous  man  ayaileth 
much.*'  And  then  came  John  Williams,  and  Moffatt,  and  John  Angell|  James,  and 
a  host  of  others,  and  they  left  behind  them  a  rich  legacy  of  earnest  prayer  for 
the  children  of  the  family. 

School-days  ended  without  any  loye  for  religion.  The  ze  il  I  had  was  only  on  a 
sandy  foimdation,  and  the  eyil  influences  of  a  large  grammar  school  soon  washed 
it  away.  I  hated  restraint ;  I  hated  the  chapel ;  I  would  go  to  sea,  where  I  could 
(as  I  most  ignorantly  thought)  do  as  I  liked.  So,  with  many  sobs  and  tears 
from  my  parents,  away  I  went,  glad  to  escape  from  one  of  the  best  homes  and 
the  best  parents  any  boy  eyer  had. 

I  soon  found  out  my  mistake.  *'  Youngster,  do  this — do  that.  Look  sharp,  or 
you'll  taste  this  rope.  Up  aloft — grease  the  royal  mast — furl  the  main  topgallant 
— sweep  the  deck — polish  the  brasses— scrape  off  the  rust — wash  up  the  plates — 
make  the  pudding — holystone  the  decks — ^take  a  turn  at  the  pumps,  and  look 
aliye."  And  yet,  strange  to  say,  I  liked  it.  I  had  many  narrow  escapes,  but  none 
impressed  me  with  any  religious  thoughts. 

In  the  port  where  we  were  bound  for,  a- Bethel  flag  was  flying  not  far  off.  We 
knew  that  a  service  was  held  there,  but  though  I  saw  others  going  I  never  had 
any  desire  to  join  them.  We  were  frozen  up  in  the  ice  for  four  months,  and 
yet  I  never  went.  Why  ?  Because  the  services  I  had  been  used  to  at  home  had 
only  left  a  feeling  of  dislike. 

At  the  termination  of  the  voyage  my  father  refused  his  assent  to  my  going 
again.  He  thought  I  should  be  sickened.  He  wanted  me  in  his  own  business. 
I  positively  refused.  So  go  again  I  would.  "  Then,"  said  my  father,  "  you  will 
go  without  my  blessing."  My  reply  was,  "  Blessing  or  no  blessing,  I  shall  go." 
I  saw  he  was  deeply  grieved  at  my  conduct  and  resolution.  My  pride  was  up. 
Give  in  I  would  not.  Go  I  would.  What  a  fortnight  I  spent !  My  father  said 
nothing,  but  he  looked,  with  my  mother,  miserable.  What  a  hell  was  within  me ! 
What  a  conflict  was  waging !  How  my  heart  refused  to  submit !  and  how  Satan 
strengthened  me  to  treat  with  cool  contempt  my  loving  parents  I  But  there  was  a 
power  operating  against  my  own  and  Satan's — ^the  power  of  prayer.  My  parents 
said  nothing  to  me,  but  much  to  God.  His  Spirit  haunted  me.  Jonah  was  always 
in  my  mind.  **  If  I  go  without  my  father's  blessing,  I  shall  be  the  Jonah  of  the 
vessel."  I  felt  I  dare  not  go.  It  was  a  terrible  struggle  to  go  and  say,  "  Father, 
I  have  sinned  against  heaven  and  bisfore  thee."  But  I  did,  and  my  father  wept^ 
and  so  did  I.    It  was  the  story  of  the  prodigal  over  again. 
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I  was  now  in  my  father's  office.  Driving  a  pen  I  hated.  Skylarking,  boating, 
swimming,  I  revelled  in.  It  was  some  time  before  I  could  stick  to  business.  At 
last  I  did,  and  loved  it. 

On  Sundays  I  went  to  the  old-fashioned  chapel,  but  played  truant  as  often  as  I 
coTild.  I  soon  formed  a  numerous  acquaintance  with  the  young  men  of  the  town 
of  my  own  age  and  position.  An  elocution  club  was  proposed,  and  our  first  meet- 
ing was  held  in  the  vestry  of  the  Unitarian  chapel.  We  soon  hired  a  large  room, 
and  discussions  on  religious  subjects  were  held.  It  became,  in  fact y  an  infidel  club. 
The  arguments  against  the  Bible  were  new  to  me.  How  I  caught  at  them,  and 
brought  them  out  as  shots  to  fire  at  my  parents'  theology  !  They  were  not  given 
to  argue  religion,  but  to  live  it.  I  soon  puzzled  them.  I  proved  most  conclusively 
that  man  was  a  creature  of  circumstances,  that  nature  gave  certain  tendencies,  and 
that  man  acting  out  those  was  simply  obeying  his  nature,  and  could  not 
righteously  be  condemned  for  what  he  could  not  help. 

The  Bible  was  a  mass  of  contradictions.  The  men  whose  history  it  gave  were  a 
bad  lot,  and  hell  was  a  fiction  of  priests  to  frighten  people.  Religion  was  a  busi- 
ness. Ministers  only  cared  for  the  pay.  Professors  were  hypocrites  or  softheaded. 
These  were  just  the  views.  I  wanted  to  make  conscience  and  sin  agree.  How  I 
delighted  in  mystifying  and  bothering  reUgious  people  with  these  objections  to 
revealed  truth !  Ministers  still  visited  frequently  at  my  father's.  As  surely  as 
they  came,  so  surely  I  found  myself  "bagged"  or  "caged"  alone  with  the 
"  supply/'  and  just  as  surely  I  was  in  for  a  small  exhortation.  At  last  I  began 
to  suspect  that  these  sermonettes  were  not  altogether  spontaneous.  Then  I  was 
'lire  it  was  planned,  and  these  good  men  were  put  up  to  it  by  my  parents.  I  can 
now  understand  their  anxiety  for  my  conversion,  but  I  question  the  wisdom  of  thus 
catching  by  guile, 
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FniST  of  all,  we  must  teach  the  children.    I  am  deeply  convinced,  especially  in 
this  age  and  condition  of  the  church,  of  the  necessity  which  exists  for  a  very  decided 
witness  on  behalf  of  clear,  definite  religious  teaching.     There  is  now-a-days  so 
much  feeUng  abroad — mere  sentiment  bom  of  hymn  singing,  and  the  infection  of 
assemblies — that  unless  we  make  a  stand  for  religious  truth,  clear,  simple,  intelli- 
gible, which  must  be  the  basis  of  ^1  feeling,  and  the  source  of  all  life,  we  shall  find 
that  the  time  will  come  when  the  excitement  has  passed  avray,  when  the  enthusiasm 
abates,  and  the  issue  will  be  coldness,  formality,  hypocrisy,  and  even  worse.    There 
is  no  direction  in  which  the  mischief  is  greater  than  in  the  hymns  which  are 
becoming  so  popular.    I  do  most  earnestly  beseech  all  Sunday  School  workers  to 
keep  a  watch  upon  the  poetry  and  songs  of  our  oluldren.    In  some  cases  distinctly 
false  doctrine  is  implied  in  the  hymns.     Mercifully,  this  is  accompanied  by  so  much 
of  mere  sentiment  and  verbiage,  and  perhaps  it  never  passes  beyond  the  child's  ear 
or  lip,  but  it  is  at  least  an  indication  of  the  ignorance  of  the  simplest  evangelical 
truth,  which  is  too  common  even  among  those  who  lead  our  Sunday  School  work. 
— Frow   «« Ourselves  and  Our  Children   for  Christ,**  A  New  Tear's  Address  to 
Sunday  School  Teachers,  ly  Bev,  LI,  J).  Bevan,  Xt.P. 
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By  the  Eei.  FEEDERfc  Wagstaff,  Birmingham, 

II. — NOTWS   AND    PROrOUNS. 

Faganini,  a  celebrated  violmist,  is  said  to  have  performed  on 
an  instrument  with  but  one  string.  Let  it  be  remembered,  for  the 
comfort  of  those  who  are  sometimes  accused  of  dwelling  unduly  on 
the  same  theme,  that  the  famous  performer  above  referred  to  managed 
to  extract  very  sweet  music  from  his  one-stringed  fiddle.  It  is  an 
old  theme,  but  a  most  important  one,  on  which  we  have  to  discourse 
in  the  present  article.  It  is,  after  all,  little  more  than  a  variation  of 
the  tune  which  we  gave  the  reader  in  the  previous  one, — that,  namely, 
of  the  supreme  necessity  of  having  a  definite  aim  in  teaching.  One 
winter's  day  a  number  of  boys  were  playing  about  in  the  snow,  when 
one  of  them  suggested  that  it  would  be  good  fun  to  see  who  could 
make  the  straightest  track  on  the  frozen  surface  of  an  adjoining  field. 
Away  they  scampered,  pleased  with  the  notion,  and  standing  in  a  row, 
a  little  distance  apart,  they  started  off  for  the  opposite  side.  On 
turning  round  to  view  the  result,  every  track  but  one  was  seriously 
out  of  line,  some  of  them  so  much  so  as  to  elicit  shouts  of  laughter. 
The  boy  whose  track  was  straightest,  on  being  appealed  to  as  to  the  secret 
of  his  success,  stated  that  he' had  kept  his  eye  on  a  certain  tree  grow- 
ing in  the  opposite  hedge,  and  that  he  had  aimed  at  walking  to  it 
in  the  straightest  line  possible.  This  little  story,  which  will  be  by  no 
means  new  to  most  of  the  readers  of  this  magazine,  well  illustrates 
the  importance  of  having  a  definite  aim  in  our  work. 

Well,  upon  this  we  are  all  agreed :  there  is  less  unanimity  when  we 
come  to  discuss  the  subject  practically,  and  ask,  How  are  we  to  secure 
this  distinctness  which  every  one  admits  to  be  so  desirable  P  As  a 
slight  contribution  towards  the  better  solution  of  the  problem  we 
venture  to  suggest  that  no  one  is  likely  to  attain  definiteness  in  his 
teaching  who  fails  to  give  due  attention  to  nouns  and  pronotme*  Let 
us  endeavour  to  make  our  meaning  plain. 

Nouns  are  names.  That  is  to  say,  every  word  by  which  we  seek  to 
designate  any  object,  whether  concrete  or  abstract,  is  a  noun ;  and  it 
follows  that  no  one  can  succeed  in  conveying  clear  and  distinct  ideas  to 
the  mind  of  another  T^ho  does  not  employ  words  likely  to  be  under- 
stood in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  used.  Archbishop  Trench,  in 
his  lectures  on  "  The  Study  of  "Words  " — a  book  which  every  Sunday 
school  teacher  should  read  carefully — remarks  that  "  there  are  those 
who  affirm  that  words  in  one  language  are  never  exactly  synonymous, 
in  all  respects  commensurate,  with  words  in  another.''  He  then  goes 
on  to  show  how  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  words  are 
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**  enclosures  from  the  great  outfield  of  thought,'*  and  that  no  two 
cations  acting  independently  are  likely  to  draw  che  lines  of  those  en- 
closures so  as  to  make  them  exactly  coincide  with  one  another.  Now 
if  that  is  so  with  nations  speaking  different  languages,  it  is  equally 
true  of  individuals  of  the  same  nationality.  Words  that  may  have 
a  yery  clearly  defined  meaning  to  the  teacher  may  convey  something 
very  different  to  the  miods  of  the  scholars.  Let  this  be  remembered, 
and  we  shall  not  have  teachers  so  frequently  employing  words  and 
phrases  that  are  purely  technical,  or  that  have  come  to  be  used  in  a 
theological  sense,  which  differs  from  the  common  and  every-day  senEe 
in  which  most  of  our  Sunday  scholars  will  use  them  or  hear  them 
used.  Wendell  Holmes,  in  his  '*  Professor  at  the  Breakfast-Table," 
has  some  very  suggestive  remarks  on  what  he  terms  *^  the  depolariza- 
tion of  words."  The  passage  is  too  long  to  quote  entire,  and  too 
intricate  to  admit  of  an  abstract ;  but  the  reader  who  has  an  oppor- 
tunity of  referring  to  the  volume — it  occurs  quite  at  the  beginning — 
will  find  it  worth  a  careful  perusal. 

If  due  attention  to  nouns  be  essential  to  definite  teaching,  attention 
to  pronouns  is,  if  possible,  more  so.  Already  we  see,  in  imagination, 
a  smile  gathering  on  the  reader's  face.  You  think  we  refer  to  the 
weakness  of  the  young  gentleman  yonder  who  always  makes  such  free 
use  of  capital  *'  I "  in  all  he  says,  or  to  that  of  the  young  lady  who 
by  her  manners  and  dress  appears  to  be  so  very  anxious  to  centre 
attention  upon  herself.  But  it  so  happens  that  these  things  were  not 
in  our  mind.  Our  object  is  to  advocate  a  free,  but  of  course  judi- 
cious use  of  the  first  person  singular  and  of  the  second  person  plural, 
**  I "  and  **  you," — the  second  person  singular  of  the  Friends  is 
better  still,  but,  except  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  has  an  outlandish 
sound — are  words  which  every  Sunday  school  teacher  should  know 
faow  to  use  effectively.  That  is  to  say,  effective  teaching  must  be  very 
personal,  and  the  closer  the  direct  communication  between  the  '^  I " 
and  the  "  you  "  the  better. 

A  useful  essay  might  be  written  on  the  importance  of  enabling  the 
children,  so  to  speak,  to  realize  the  personality  of  their  teacher ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  an  equally  valuable  paper  might  be  written  on  the 
necessity  of  the  teacher  getting  clearly  to  comprehend  the  personality 
of  his  scholars.  There  is  a  tendency  everywhere,  no  doubt,  for 
human  beings  to  become  different  persons  in  different  places.  Min- 
isters, for  example,  seldom  have  a  "  natural "  tone  and  manner  in  the 
pulpit.  On  the  same  principle,  the  teacher  to  whom  the  children  listen 
on  a  Sunday  afternoon  is  often  a  very  different  person  from  the  man 
whom  they  see  in  the  street  on  the  following  day.  To  some  extent, 
of  course,  this  cannot  be  helped ;  but  what  we  are  contending  for  is 
that  teacher  and  scholar  should,  as  far  as  possible,  each  see  the  other 
as  he  is,  and  one  means  of  bringing  this  about  is  for  the  teacher  to 
handle  his  pronouns  wisely. 

At  the  risk  of  editorial  anger  for  lengtheniuc;  out  this  arbicle,  wo 
must  make  one  other  remark.     The  simplest  definition  of  a  pronoun 
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is  that  it  is  a  word  used  in  place  of  a  noun.  In  like  manner  tsbonld 
the  teacher's  li/e,  his  tone,  his  look,  his  words,  his  deeds  so  tell  upon 
his  class,  that  to  them  he  shoald  ever  be  the  embodiment  of  the  trnths 
of  his  weekly  lessons.  Some  men  have  been  so  apt  to  teach  that  in 
after  years,  when  possibly  they  themselves  have  long  since  ceased  to 
live,  their  very  names  have  recalled  to  the  memories  of  their  old 
scholars  the  gracious  lessons  of  the  gospel,  and  thus  being  dead  they 
yet  speak.  There  is  a  wondrous  power  in  association.  That  power 
is  never  exerted  in  a  more  blessed  manner  than  when  the  mere  name 
of  an  absent  teacher  causes  the  taught  to  realize  afresh  all  the  truths 
that  have  been  faithfully  and  lovingly  imparted. 
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Many  years  ago,  two  young  men,  one  of  whom  had  given  up]  all  his  fair  prospects 
of  wealth  and  renown  to  become  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  went  together  on  a  tour 
through  the  country,  preaching  and  holding  religious  services.  This  gave  great 
offence  to  some  of  the  people  in:  one  town  which  they  visited,  and  they  were  taken 
into  custody  and  brought  before  the  magistrates,  followed  by  an  angry  mob,  whc 
hooted  and  insulted  fhem.  The  magistrates,  sharing  the  feelings  of  the  people, 
most  unjustly  ordered  them  to  be  publicly  whipped  in  the  Market  Place,  and  then 
cast  into  prison,  with  special  instructions  to  the  jailer  to  keep  them  safely. 

Not  in  the  least  unwilling,  the  jailer  not  only  put  them  into  the  strongest  cell, 
a  dark  and  noisome  dungeon,  but  also  put  their  feet  in  the  stocks,  and  left  theoi 
there. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  imagine  a  more  imhappy  position.  Without  a  single 
friend  to  sympathize  with  or  help  them — their  backs  torn  by  the  cruel  lash,  not 
even  washed,  but  still  bleeding  and  smarting — so  confined  that  they  could  neither 
sit  nor  lie  without  pain  and  suffering.  Alone  in  that  dark,  dismal  cell,  knowing^ 
that  they  were  innocent  of  any  crime,  and  punished  for  doing  that  which  they 
felt  to  be  their  duty. 

Where  can  we  find  a  darker  side  than  that  ?  Might  they  not  conclude  that  even 
God,  whom  they  were  trying  to  serve,  had  forsaken  them  ? 

Well,  it  was  a  sad  case,  and  we  might  suppose  that  at  all  events  they  will  keep 
ou  the  dark  side  of  their  circumstances  through  the  nigh^. 

No,  not  so ;  there  and  then  they  got  round  to  the  bright  side,  and  the  silence  of 
the  night,  and  the  echoes  of  the  prison  wera  broken,  not  with  sobs  and  groans  of 
pain,  but  with  songs  of  praise  and  earnest  prayer. 

It  must  have  been  s'rong  faith  that  helped  them  to  find  if,  but  the  bright  side 
was  the  right  aide.^^From  the  "  2^ew  Tears  Address  to  Siindcy  ScholarSf'*  b\^ 
jinderU  Sim,  <ni. 
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Dunce  is  a  very  convenient  word.  It  covers  a  maltitude  of  offences. 
Speaking  generally,  however,  I  may  say  that  I  have  almost  invariably 
found  that  the  presence  of  so-called  dances  in  a  school,  whether  it  be 
a  day  or  a  Sunday  one,  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  teacher.  I  grant 
freely  that  there  are  some  natures  impenetrably  stupid,  some  intel- 
lects so  impervious  to  every  ray  of  knowledge,  that  it  seems  almost  a 
hopeless  task  to  get  a  single  idea  hammered  into  them.  But  the 
number  of  such  is  small — smaller  than  at  first  sight  might  appear ; 
for  it  will  be  found  that,  if  we  take  the  right  method,  we  can  generally 
manage  to  touch  some  responsive  chord;  and  if  we  succeed  in 
touching  one,  another,  an  d  still  another  will  gradually  be  brought  to 
emit  the  pleasant  sounds  born  of  awakening  intelligence. 

One  fertile  cause  of  dunces  in  a  school  arises  from  the  fact  that  no 
pains  are  taken  to  classify  the  scholars  with  any  reference  to  their 
attainments  and  their  mental  condition.  It  too  often  happens  that  a 
scholar  is  pitched  into  a  class  on  the  simple  but  utterly  unjusti- 
fiable principle  that  he  hails  from  the  same  neighbourhood  as 
others  in  that  particular  class.  "No  question  is  asked  as  to  his 
previous  training,  or  as  to  the  state  of  his  knowledge,  as  to  how  far 
he,  who  had  never  in  all  his  life  been  inside  a  Sunday  school,  is  fit  to  be 
associated  with  scholars  who  had  been  in  regular  attendance,  it  may 
be,  for  years.  It  is  sufficient  to  learn  that  he  lives  in  such  and  such 
a  street.  Kow  it  is  clear  that,  in  comparison  with  his  fellows,  he  will 
appear  stupid  and  ignorant.  His  comrades  wiU  soon  find  it  out.  He 
will  soon  Bnd  it  out  himself,  and,  as  every  one  thinks  him  stupid,  and 
as  he  is  more  than  half  persuaded  of  the  fact  himself,  he  will  soon 
come  to  settle  on  his  lees,  and  to  imagine  that  what  every  one  believes 
must  surely  be  true. 

The  remedy  for  this  is  easy.  The  superintendent  ought  to  examine 
every  new  entrant  most  carefully,  and  ascertain  exactly  what  his 
attainments  are,  and  classify  him  accordingly.  This  is  a  duty  which  is 
too  often  neglected,  and  hence  many  a  boy  is  knocked  about  as  a 
dunce,  who,  had  he  been  properly  treated,  would  have  appeared  in  a 
different  light  altogether. 

Many  lads  appear  dunces  simply  from  the  incapacity  of  the  teacher. 
The  lad  may  be  naturally  slow  and  dull,  not  ready  to  grasp  a  new  idea, 
and  incapable  of  taking  in  much  at  a  time.  The  teacher  may  be  glib 
of  tongue,  have  great  fluency  of  speech,  a  ready  command  of  sonorous 
words — very  good  things  all  of  them  in  their  way,  but  he  may  lack  the 
power  of  expressing  his  ideas  in  simple  familiar  language,  and  while 
he  is  pouring  forth  his   exhortations  and  his  objurgations  very  ear- 
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neatly,  we  errant,  be  may  all  the  time  be  beating  the  air  in  so  far  as  the 
reoeption  of  his  instruction  is  concerned ;  and  it  ought  to  be  a  maxim 
with  every  teacher  that '  no  lesson  is  given  until  it  has  been  received. 
Volubility  makes  many  dunces.  The  best  teachers  are  generally 
those  who  speak  least.  It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  wrap 
up  the  simplest  truth  in  such  a  cloud  of  verbiage  that  its  meaning  may 
be  utterly  obscured  and  lost.  Another  danger  to  the  possessor  of 
this  fatal  gift  of  fluency  lies  in  this,  that  he  is  apt  to  be  carried  away  by 
the  mere  sound,  and  to  give  expression  to  nonsense.  A  clergyman 
of  this  stamp  had  occasion  to  introduce  some  notice  of  a  lark  in  his 
sermon.  He  pictured  the  bird  singing  at  heaven's  gate  as  it  soared 
aloft  into  the  blue  dome  of  heaven ;  but  in  bringing  it  to  earth  again 
he  made  it  descend  to  its  nest  in  the  top  of  the  Iwreh  trees. 
When  jocularly  challenged  for  this  slip  some  days  afterwards,  he 
stoutly  maintained  that  he  could  never  have  given  utterance  to  any 
such  sentiment,  as  he  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  lark  builds  upon 
the  ground.  To  settle  the  matter,  the  manuscript  was  produced,  and 
there,  without  fail,  the  nest  was  placed  on  the  top  of  the  larch  trees. 

Or  the  teacher  may  be  lacking  in  patience.  He  is  earnest,  impe- 
tuous,^ and  anxious  to  get  through  with  his  work.  A  very  good 
feature  when  subordinated  to  the  higher  duty  of  carrying  his  scholars 
along  with  him.  He  fires  off  his  questions  in  a  sharp,  quick,  jerky 
manner,  accompanying  each  with  a  snap  of  his  fingers  and  an  im- 
patient wriggle  of  his  body,  and  expects  the  answer  to  be  blurted  out 
with  equal  rapidity.  But  as  this  is  not  the  case,  he  throws  himself 
back  in  his  seat  and  condones  for  his  own  want  of  patience  by  slowly 
uttering  the  mystic  word — dunce  !  Now,  in  such  a  case,  one  may 
well  ask,  who  was  the  dunce,  the  teacher  or  the  scholar  P  Let  the 
reader  answer  this  question  for  himself.  We  shall  simply  remark 
that  he  who  desires  to  make  an  impression  on  the  young  must  always 
remember  that  precept  should  be  on  precept,  line  upon  line,  here  a 
little  and  there  a  little.  Patient  reiteration  and  repetition  are  essential 
in  him  who  would  instruct  the  ignorant,  whether  they  be  young  or 
old.  Besolute  dogged  pegging  at  it  will  do  more  than  fiery  vehemence 
or  impassioned  but  ill-timed  eloquence. 

Or,  once  again,  the  teacher  may  lack  that  essential  element  of 
success  in  all  teaching,  hearty  sympathy  with  his  charge.  This  may  be 
his  misfortune  rather  than  his  fault ;  but  it  is  a  misfortune  which  will 
go  far  to  mar  all  his  efforts  to  do  good.  It  may  be  his  misfortune  in  so 
far  as  his  own  nature  is  deficient  in  the  power  of  sympathizing  with 
those  so  far  removed  from  him  as  his  scholars.  But  it  will  be  a  fatal 
misfortune.  He  will  be  unable  to  see  with  that  intuitive  gltoce  which 
genuine  sympathy  alone  can  give,  the  open  avenue  to  the  head,  and 
through  the  head  to  the  heart  of  the  dullest  boy  in  his  class ;  for 
assuredly  there  is  such  an  avenue  if  we  can  only  find  it  out ;  and,  if 
we  succeed  in  finding  it  out,  our  future  work  is  easy.  It  might  seem 
a  difficult  thing  to  manage,  control,  and  guide  a  locomotive  engine. 
See  how  it  comes  tearing  along,  how  powerful !  how  irresistible  I    Yet, 
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if  it  is  only  touched  at  the  right  place,  an  infant's  hand  may  guide  it, 
and  turn  it  whithersoever  he  will.  So  wifch  children.  If  we  can 
only  succeed  in  touching  them  on  the  right  spot,  we  have  gained  the 
victory,  and  our  future  course  is  safe  and  sure.  '*  When  I  was  a  child, 
I  thought  as  a  child,  I  felt  as  a  child,  I  spoke  as  a  child.  When  I 
became  a  man,  I  put  away  childish  things."  But  I  should  never 
forgot  that  I  was  once  a  child.  He  who  remembers  this  most  con- 
stantly will  best  know  how  to  reach  the  spirit  of  a  child,  will  be  best 
able  to  understand  what  a  little  child  is,  and  will  not  set  any  one 
down  as  a  dunce  because  he  does  not  see  things  with  a  man's  eyes,  or 
understand  them  with  a  man's  understanding. 

Or,  lastly,  the  teacher  may  attempt  too  much  at  a  time.  In  the 
game  of  cricket,  if  the  batsman  attempts  too  many  runs,  he  is  apt  to 
get  run  out,  and  his  skill  in  defence,  however  great,  is  thus  of  no  avail. 
Too  much  of  a  good  thing,  the  proverb  says,  is  not  good.  We  know 
that  this  is  the  case  in  regard  to  the  physical  nature  of  children. 
They  know  the  consequences  of  a  surfeit.  Now  &  mental  surfeit  is  no 
less  dangerous  than  a  bodily  one.  The  stomach  acquires  a  disrelish 
for  the  food.  The  mind  acquires  a  disrelish  for  the  knowledge. 
Now  we  have  observed  that  some  teachers  have  the  habit  of 
going  over,  in  every  lesson,  the  whole  round  of  Christian 
doctrine.  They  commence  with  creation,  and  finish  with  the  last 
chapter  of  Revelation.  Their  teaching  is  thus  loose  and  void  of 
point.  The  pupil  is  unable  to  gather  the  connection  of  the  thoughts, 
and,,. when  subjected  to  an  examination,  appears  hopelessly  stupid. 
He  has  had  so  much  said  to  him  that,  as  we  say,  it  goes  in  at  the  one 
ear  and  out  at  the  other.  The  remedy  is  easy.  The  teacher  ought  to 
be  satisfied  with  one  or  two  points  in  every  lesson.  Let  him  explain, 
illustrate,  re-explain,  and  re-illustrate  these  by  every  means  in  his 
power,  and  he  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  soon  this  process  will 
bear  fruit.  We  know  it  is  easier  to  talk  loosely  than  concisely,  that 
it  is  easier  to  lecture  than  teach ;  but  he  who  wishes  to  waken  up 
the  intelligence  of  the  naturally  dull  will  count  no  labour  too  great 
if  thereby  the  understanding  is  reached,  and  the  child  is  enabled  to 
take  a  grasp,  faint  it  may  be,  of  the  particular  subject  under  treat- 
ment. Header,  has  your  teaching  ever  tended  to  produce  dunces  ? 
If  it  has,  let  it  do  so  no  more. 

m>X<* 

A   BEAUTIFUL   SENTIMENT. 

Db.  Chalmers  beautifully  says : — **  The  little  that  I  have  seen  in  the  world  and 
known  of  the  history  of  mankind  teaches  me  to  look  upon  their  errors  in  sorrow,  not 
in  anger.  When  I  take  the  history  of  one  poor  heart  that  has  sinned  and  suffered, 
and  represent  to  myself  the  struggles  and  temptations  it  has  passed  through — the 
brief  pulsations  of  joy ;  the  tears  of  regret ;  the  feebleness  of  purpose ;  the  scorn  of 
the  world  that  has  little  charity ;  the  desolation  of  the  soul's  sanctuary,  and  threat- 
ening voices  within ;  health  gone ;  happiness  gone — I  would  fain  leave  the  erring 
soul  of  my  fellow-man  with  Him  from  whose  hands  it  came." 
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iutttt^ife  far  §n}{%ihn. 

FROM     THE     MONTH'S     LESSONS. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Jellie. 

We  obtain  in  these  chapters  (Matt.  iv.  12 — vi.  15)  the  first  view  of  our  Lord  as  a 
\yorker  and  teacher.  We  watch  Him  begin  His  life's. mission.  Beginnings  are 
usually  feeble  and  faulty  ;  certainly  ourjirst  efforts  as  workers  and  teachers  were- 
timid  and  poor  enough ;  we  remember  them  with  mingled  amusement  and  regret. 
But  Christ's  first  deeds  and  utterances  were  as  potent  and  perfect  as  His  last ;  He 
needed  not  the  discipline  of  time  and  experience ;  He  was  *^full  of  grace  and 
truth."  Yet,  though  we  stand  afar  off  from  Him  in  the  infinite  resources  of  power 
and  wisdom  He  brought  to  His  work,  Christ's  ministry  has  descended  to  us,  heal- 
ing the  maladies  of  sin  and  teaching  the  truths  which  make  wise  unto  salvation; 
May  like  diligence  as  a  worker  (chap.  iv.  23)  and  power  as  a  teacher  (vii.  28,  29) 
distinguish  each  servant  of  our  divine  Master. 

Christ's  inciting  call  to  w^ork  sounds  out  clearly  from  chop.  r.  16, 
wherein  we  are  reminded  of  this  fact,  that  piety  in  action,  "good  works,"  is  the 
piety  which  "shines,"  and  by  which  our  Father  in  heaven  is  "glorified."  A 
dreamy,  self-indulgent,  slothful  religion,  a  Christianity  of  fine  sentiment  but  little 
service,  has  upon  it  no  benediction  from  Jesus.  "  Salt "  is  not  inert  and  passive  r 
but  pungent  and  communicative ;  "  light"  does  not  exhaust  itself  upon  itse]f,  but 
penetrates  and  prevails  over  surrounding  gloom.  Such  is  a  Christian's  mission, 
going  out  of  self-enjoyment  in  unselfish  ministries.  Mourn  as  we  justly  may  over 
our  deficiencies  and  languor,  yet,  thank  God,  we  are  workers,  are  humbly  re- 
sponsive to  ChrisVs  call  to  activity,  are  not  standing  idle  and  unhired  all  the  long 
day  of  precious  opportunity;  we  ** serve  the  Lord  Christ."  May  our  *'good 
works"  grow  more  untiring,  and  increasingly  "glorify"  God.  Looking  over  this 
month's  lessons,  we  may  see  suggested  for  ourselves — 

I.  The  varied  aspects  of  a  useful  life.  No  stereotyped  modes  or  nar- 
.rowed  ministries  marked  Christ's  work.  When  the  hour  arrived  for  Him  to  assume 
publicity,  He  was  alert ;  He  left  retirement  in  rural  Nazareth  (iv.  13)  and  located 
Himself  in  Capernaum,  the  busiest  town  of  Galilee,  where  opportunities  of  service 
were  most  abundant.  He  wasted  not  a  day  in  inaction :  "from  that  time  Jesus 
began  to  preach"  (v.  17)  and  to  collect  disciples  (ver.  18 — 22).  "With  unostenta- 
tious brevity  Matthew  records  that  He  travelled  over  "  all  Galilee,"  "teaching,'* 
"preaching,'*  and  "healing"  (ver.  23),  until  His  zealous  work  brought  aroimd 
Him  the  besieging  demands  and  excitement  of  wide  publicity  (ver.  24,  25). 

He  sought  after  oppoi  tunities,  instead  of  waiting  for  them  to  come  to  Him ;  and 
never  paused  at  difficulties,  but  col  fronted  and  surmounted  them.  How  this  chides  the 
teacher  who  cannot  walk  far  to  the  school  where  work  urgently  summons  him,  or 
who  finds  excuse  from  usefulness  altogether  because  of  inconveniences  in  service  I 
Travelling  (ver.  23),  working  (ver.  24),  "teaching"  the  few  in  synagogues  (ver.  23), 
**prca'Ii'n£  '  to  muUitudcs  in  the  read,  gathering  disciples  on  mountain  glopea  for 
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careful  instruction  in  the  things  cf  the  kingdom  (chap,  v.)*  He  was  ever  ready, 
glad  to  use  any  scene,  to  address  any  who  would  listen,  for  He  knew  souls  needed 
the  word  of  life,  were  "perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge."  If  "the  same  mind  were 
in  us  which  was  also  in  Jesus  Christ,"  there  would  be  heard  no  excuses  from  ser- 
vice, or  complaints  of  inconvenience.  Any  work,  anywhere,  at  any  time ;  life  ex- 
pending itself  in  manifold  ministries,  **  being  fruitftil  in  every  good  word  and 
icorkJ'* 

II.  The  wonderful  force  of  benedictions.  "He  opened  His  mouth 
and  taught  them,  saying.  Blessed!  "  Never  use  harsh  words  if  gentle  will  do  j 
certainly  never  begin  with  them.  Severity  is  a  fatal  quality  in  a  teacher.  The 
biting  north  wind  makes  us  wrap  our  garments  about  us  in  self-defence ;  the  frost 
makes  the  pliant  waters  hard.  Elijah  heard  not  God  in  the  terrible  earthquake  or 
raging  wind,  but  in  "  the  stiU  small  voice."  Gentle  words,  like  the  rays  of  light, 
have  wondrous  force. 

Open  your  mouth  with  blessings,  and  go  on  uttering  them  on  all  you  may  and  can 
bless.  There  is — 1.  A  negative  effect  in  beatitudes  which  is  very  potent :  those 
who  do  not  come  within  the  blessing  feel  their  exclusion ;  the  pang  will  be  more 
poignant  than  harsh  words  could  produce.  Remember  how  bitterly  the  reckless 
fsau  felt  his  loss  when  the  blessing  passed  over  him  :  "  he  sought  it  carefully  with 
tears ;"  would  have  **  inherited  it."  And  the  like  unrest  and  dissatisfaction  may 
lead  some  among  those  you  speak  to  with  gentle  words  to  feel  their  isolation  and 
lift  the  cry  to  heaven,  "  Bless  me,  even  me,  0  my  Father ! " 

And  there  is — 2.  An  affirmative  power  in  benedictions.  They  encourage 
and  inspire.  Give  the  cheery  **  Well  done !  '*  to  every  one  you  can  thus  gladden. 
A  generous  word  of  approval  and  promise  will  shine  into  a  despondent  heart  like 
A  sunbeam  into  a  cavern  dark  and  dank.  Our  children  want  the  bright  word 
sometimes.  It  gi^es  them  new  hope,  fills  them  with  brave  purpose,  and  makes, 
them  feel  the  charm  of  Christian  love,  the  joy  of  religious  promise. 

Discriminate  between  those  you  address.  Christ's  hearers  were  of  all  characters 
and  states ;  look  down  chap.  v.  and  note  the  variety.  He  had  a  suited  word  for 
each.  Recognise  this  diversity  in  your  class  and  meet  it.  Bless  where  you  can, 
correct  where  you  must,  instruct  all  in  the  truth  which  most  befits. 

III.  Our  expansive  theme.  Treat  mere  "  traditions  "  as  Christ  did,— 
sweep  them  away.  We  may  have  equal  need  to  clear  our  scholars*  minds  of  per- 
verse doctrines  handed  down  from  antiquity,  Jesus'  words,  the  "  I  say  unto  you  " 
of  the  Gospels,  these  must  be  the  substance  of  our  teaching. 

Yet  how  wide  is  the  range  of  teaching  ! — how  numerous  the  topics  included  in 
Christianity !  In  these  chapters  Christ  discourses  to  the  meek,  peacemakers, 
Pharisees,  of  purity  in  heart,  persecution  for  righteousness,  good  works,  angry 
words,  kindness  to  adversaries,  morality,  urgency  of  personal  salvation,  the  awful 
reality  of  a  sinner's  doom,  truthful  speaking,  submission  to  wrong,  largeness  of 
love,  almsgiving,  prayer,  and  forgiveness.  Let  your  teaching  be  expansive. 
Reiterate  the  call,  **  Come  to  Jesus,"  but  be  not  content  with  that.  All  ways  of 
truth  lead  to  Him ;  all  good  teaching  verges  towards  Christ.  Teach  a  broad  view 
of  Christianity,  assail  every  stronghold  of  evil,  drive  conscience  from  every  false 
comfort,  let  your  scholars  learn  that  religion  is  not  a  vague  sentiment  or  a  mere 
rhapsody,  but  that  it  is  a  golden  *'yoke"  on  the  life,  **  easy  and  light,"  yet  a 
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yoke ;  giving  "  rest  to  the  soul,"  yet  requiring  goodness  of  conduct  and  purity  of 
heart.  Christ  taught  an  inclusive  Christianity ;  and  our  teaching  may  be  diver- 
sified and  comprehensive,  ever  fresh  and  new. 

lY.  There  is  an  £YC  that  watches  and  an  £AR  that  regards 
us.  Weariness  often  enfeebles  our  work ;  no  cheering  fruits  alleviate  the  anxiety 
of  watching.  Ofttimes  we  "  toil  in  rowing,''  we  seem  left  to  our  difficulties  and 
discouragements  unnoticed  and  unblessed. 

We  need  * '  long  patience,"  and  a  faith  whose  hold  is  on  the  promises  of  God.  Tet 
remember  that  if  *'  alma"  given  to  the  needy  have  Christ's  word  of  praise,  surely 
t/our  more  costly  gifts  of  time,  strength,  and  feeling  are  cherished  by  your 
^'Father  who  seeth  in  secret."  Nothing  you  part  with  for  Him  escapes  His 
appreciating  regard.  '<  God  is  not  nnrighteous  to  forget  your  work  of  faith  and 
labour  of  love."  And  if  '^prayers"  even  for  self  are  heeded  and  answered,  God 
will  assuredly  answer  your  pleading  cries  for  a  blessing  on  your  work,  and  on  your- 
selves in  your  work  for  His  Son.  He  is  not  indifferent  to  your  solicitude,  not 
less  concerned  than  you  are  for  the  salvation  of  your  scholars  and  the  success  of 
the  word  of  His  grace.  He  will  "reward  you  openly."  "In  due  season  you 
shall  reap,  if  you  faint  not." 


HAPPINESS. 

Happiness  does  not  consist  in  the  particular  circumstances  by  which  a  youth  may 
be  surrounded,  but  in  the  state  of  mind  with  which  he  regards  them.  A  contented 
spirit  finds  elements  of  happiness  in  situations  where  a  different  character  would  be 
miserable.  Mrs.  Jameson  says  that  the  most  wretched  person  she  ever  knew  had 
ten  thousand  a  year ;  while  many  a  ploughboy  has  been  happy  on  fourpence  a  day. 
Contentment  with  our  appointed  lot  is  the  secret  of  happiness.  This  lesson  the 
great  apostle  had  learned  for  himself  (Phil.  iv.  2),  and  this  he  taught  to  others 
(1  Tim.  vi.  8  ;  Hebrew  xiii.  5),  But  when  ambition — a  settled  desire  for  some 
other  lot — takes  possession  of  the  heart,  contentment,  and  with  it  happiness,  takes 
its  flight.  Whenever  a  youth  or  maiden  gets  convinced  that  he  or  she  is  **  worthy 
of  a  better  position,"  and  that  the  round  of  daily  duty  is  **  monotonous  drudgery," 
or  "  degrading  bondage  " — and  that  it  is  "  utterly  beneath  "  a  yoimg  person  "  with 
a  SOUL  to  go  round  and  round  like  a  horse  in  a  mill"  ; — when  the  silly  notion  finds 
its  way  into  the  mind  that  a  "  profession  "  is  more  honottrable  than  a  "  trade  "  and 
a  "clerk"  in  an  "office"  more  respectable  than  an  assistant  in  a  **  shop "  or  a 
workman  at  the  **  bench  "  ;  and  when  families  are  estimated  and  treated  according 
to  the  Eame  senseless  fashion ;— then,  good  bye  to  peace  of  mind. — From  "  The 
Secret  of  a  Happy  Xt/e,"  a  Ifew  Tears  Address  to  Senior  Scholars,  by  W.  If^ 
GiOser,  B,  Sc. 
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[Being  selections  from  "Works,  Historical  or  Illustrative,  referred  to  in  the  "  Xotes 

on  the  Lessons  "  for  the  month.] 


lY.— "HIS    OWN   CITY. 


»> 


Oapeknaum — a  city  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  where 
onr  Lord  once  resided,  the  scene  of  some  of  His  most  wonderful 
works,  and  where  some  of  His  most  pointed  discourses  were  delivered. 
It  was  once  the  metropolis  of  all  Galilee,  but  its  inhabitants  remained 
hardened  and  profane,  and  deaf  to  the  tender  appeals  of  a  loving 
Saviour ;  hence  their  city  has  suffered  the  righteous  doom  of  Heaven, 
and  no  memorial  of  its  existence  is  left  (Matt.  xi.  21 — 24). 

Doubtless  our  Lord  chose  this  city  as  His  residence  in  consequence 
of  its  local  position.  "  Lying  upon  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  the  great 
rosuls  from  Egypt  to  Syria  running  through  it,  and  in  the  direct  line 
from  Jerusalem  to  Damascus,  it  gave  Him  sueh  facilities  of  intercourse 
with  men  as  He  could  not  have  had  in  secluded  Nazareth.  Not  only 
could  He  visit  all  parts  of  Galilee,  but  by  means  of  the  lake  He  had 
ready  access  also  to  the  region  upon  the  other  side,  and  to  the  towns 
both  north  and  south  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  "  (Andreu's), 

Y.— DIVIDING  THE  LAND  TO  SEEK  GEASS. 

The  land  lay  desolate.  All  was  parched  and  dry  and  barren, 
and  the  face  of  the  earth  seemed  to  have   been  burned  up  by  the 

wrath  of  God The  calamity  had  reached  such  a   pitch 

that  the  king  himself  had  determined  to  explore  the  land  in  one 
direction  in  search  of  green  herbage  for  the  royal  cattle,  while  Obadiah, 
the  governor  of  the  palace,  was  at  the  head  of  another  party  to  search 
in  an  opposite  direction.  This  was  to  be  sought  at  the  brooks,  for  it 
was  possible  that  in  some  a  little  moisture  might  still  remain,  and 
there  some  herbage  was  likely  to  be  found — likely,  but  not  certainly, 
for  such  places  form,  in  times  of  drought,  the  resort  of  wild  herbivorous 
creatnres,  which  seldom  leave  the  places  while  anything  green  remains. 
If,  iherefore,  in  the  course  of  their  researches  the  king  and  his  trusted 
servant  did  come  to  some  slight  traces  of  water — which  is  scarcely 
probable — the  expectations  raised  by  it  must  have  been  often  disap- 
pointed. 

This  journey  of  the  king  in  person  in  search  of  herbage  is  a  some- 
what remarkable  example  of  the  simple  manners  of  those  ancient 
times.  It  is,  however,  the  same  among  the  emirs  of  Arabia,  the  kings 
of  Southern  A&ioa  at  the  present  time.  None  of  these  high  personages 
(and  some  of  them  have  great  power)  think  it  in  any  way  below  their 
digniiy  to  lead  an  expedition  in  search  of  grass  or  'water.     Tbo  matter 
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is,  indeed,  of  so  much  importance,  that  it  is  regarded  as  a  sort  of  official 
duty  on  them  to  conduct  the  search,  and  success  in  it  contributes  very 
materially  to  their  popularity  among  their  people,  who  are  apt  to 
ascribe  the  happy  result  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  wholly,  to  the 
fortune  of  their  chief. — Kittd'a  "  Daily  Bible  Tllusln'atione. 


VI.— CAEMEL. 

"  We  were  standing  on  the  edge  of  a  cliff,  from  the  base  of  which 
the  mountain  sank  steeply  down  one  thousand  feet  into  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon,  the  battle-field  of  Palestine. 

"  We  looked  down  on  a  map  of  Central  Palestine.  The  hewn  stones, 
among  which  we  stood,  mark  the  site  of  the  altar  of  the  Lord,  which 
Jezebel  overthrew  and  Elijah  repaired.  To  this  spot  came  Elijah's 
servant  to  look  for  the  little  cloud  which  at  length  rose  to  the  pro- 
phet's prayer,  and  portended  the  coming  rain,  exactly  as  it  does  now. 
No  site  in  Palestine  is  more  indisputable  than  that  of  the  Httle  hollow 
in  the  knoll,  three  hundred  feet  below  us,  where  the  Lord  God  of  Elijah 
manifested  His  divinity  before  Ahab  and  assembled  Israel.  The  lower 
slopes  rose  abruptly  beneath  us  from  the  plain.  This,  though  slightly 
inclining  westward,  appeared  a  dead  flat,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
hills  of  Gfblilee,  generally  bare  and  woodless,  and  on  the  south  by 
those  of  Samaria,  with  Mount  Tabor  rising  proudly  behind  on  the 
east,  and  seeming  almost  to  span  the  distance  across  from  Gralilee  to 

Gilboa Immediately  below,  on  the  banks  of  the  Kishon, 

was  a  small  flat-topped  green  knoll,  '  Tell  Cassis,'  the  Mound  of  the 
Priests,  marking  in  its  name  the  very  spot  where  Elijah  slew  the 
prophets  of  Baal  when  he  had  brought  them  down  to  the  'brook 
Kishon.' 

"  We  remained  there  for  an  hour,  drinking  in  the  features  and  the 
associations  of  the  wondrous  landscape,  and  then,  leaving  our  horses, 
descended  by  a  sHppery  path  to  the  Mukrakah,  or  place  of  sacrifice. 
It  is  a  glade  overlooking  the  plain,  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, and  completely  shut  in  on  the  north  by  the  weU- wooded  cliffs 
down  which  we  had  come.  No  place  could  be  conceived  more  adapted 
by  nature  to  be  that  wondrous  battle-field  of  truth.  In  front  of  the 
principal  actors  in  the  scene,  with  the  king  and  his  courtiers  by  their 
side,  the  thousands  of  Israel  might  have  been  gathered  on  the  lower 
slopes,  witnesses  of  the  whole  struggle  to  its  stupendous  result.  In 
the  upper  part  of  the  amphitheatre,  to  the  left,  is  an  ancient  fountain, 
overhung  by  a  few  magnificent  trees,  among  them  a  noble  specimen  of 
the  Turkey  oak.  The  reservoir  of  the  spring  is  stone-built  and  square, 
about  eight  feet  deep ;  and  the  old  steps  which  once  descended  to  it 
may  yet  be  traced.  The  roof  partially  remains.  The  water  is  of  some 
depth,  and  is  perennial.  This  was  corroborated  by  the  existence  of 
moUuses  (Neritma  mickonii)  attached  to  the  stones  within  the  cistern. 
In  that  three   years'  drought,  when  all  the  wells  were  dry,  and  the 
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Kishon  had  first  sunk  to  a  string  of  pools,  and  then  finally  was  lost 
altogether,  this  deep  and  shaded  spring,  fed  from  the  roots  of  Carmel, 
remained.  After  we  had  drunk  of  this  fountain,  whence  Elijah  drew 
for  the  trench  round  his  altar,  while  Ahab  sat  under  the  rock,  probably 
just  where  the  oak  tree  now  grows,  we  toiled  up  again  to  our  horses, 
alarming  the  jays  and  many  a  flight  of  wood-pigeons  rarely  here  dis- 
turbed."— Tristram,  *' Travels  in  Falestine;*  p.  116. 


YIL— DEEVISHES  CUTTING  THEMSELVES. 

The  practices  of  the  howling  dervishes  also  illustrate  the  "cuttings  *' 
of  the  ancient  heathen  priests ;  such,  for  instance,  as  are  described  in 
the  graphic  account  of  the  scene  on  Mount  Carmel,  when  the  prophet 
Elijah  contended  with  the  prophets  of  Baal ;  they  cried  aloud,  and  cut 
themselves  after  their  manner  with  knives  and  daggers,  till  the  blood 
gushed  out  upon  them.  Indeed,  the  language  of  Jer.  xli.  5  seems  to 
imply  that  the  Hebrews  sometimes  imitated  their  heathen  neighbours 
in  this  matter  in  connection  with  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  though  posi- 
tively forbidden  by  their  law* 

Our  modem  dervishes  indulge  in  these  practices  only  on  special 
occasions^  as,  for  instance,  when  a  procession  is  organized  and  proceeds 
to  the  suburbs  of  a  town  to  pray  for  rain,  or  for  deliverance  from  some 
public  calamity ;  they  then  exhibit  some  of  their  fanatical  performances, 
calling  upon  God,  and  cutting  themselves  with  knives  and  swords  so 
that  the  blood  runs,  or  piercing  their  almost  naked  bodies  with  wooden 
or  iron  spikes,  from  which  they  hang  small  mirrors.  They  sometimes 
become  so  exhausted  with  pain  and  loss  of  blood  as  to  faint  away,  so 
that  they  have  to  be  borne  off. 

The  author  saw  two  who  figured  in  a  Muslim  procession  at 
Shoosha,  in  Armenia.  They  were  not  dervishes,  however,  but  cotnmon 
people,  carried  away  by  a  similar  impulse,  who  hoped  to  render  them- 
selves acceptable  to  God  by  undergoing  these  voluntary  tortures.  One 
of  them  cut  his  hand  with  a  sword,  so  that  the  blood  gushed  out ;  he 
wore  a  sheet  in  firont  to  protect  his  clothes,  and  his  face  was  covered 
with  clots  of  blood. — Va/n  Lerm^^s  **  Bible  Customs  vn  Bible  Lamds,*' 
vol  iL 


YIII.— EXACT  SITE  OF  THE  ALTAE  ON  CARMEL. 

The  spot  is  distinctly  marked  by  the  agreement  of  its  physical 
features  with  the  notices  of  the  sacred  narrative ;  also  by  locid  tra- 
dition, and  by  its  name,  El  Mukrahah,*' the  Sacrifice*"  It  is  about  six 
hours'  ride  along  the  mountain  ridge,  east  of  the  convent.  It  is  on 
the  eastern  brow  of  Carmel,  and  commands  a  noble  view  of  the  vast 
Plain  of  Esdraelon,  away  to  Jezreel  and  Shunem  and  Tabor.  On  the 
south  the  wooded  tops  of  the  hills  of  Samaria  roll  backward  in  graceful 
undulations  to  the  horizon ;  while  on  the  north,  over  the  picturesque 
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range  of  Galilee,  the  pale  blue  cone  of  Hermon  shoots  up  till  its  icy 
crown  touches  the  clouds.  Close  to  the  base  of  Carmel,  below  Ei 
Mukrakah,  flows  the  Kishon,  on  whose  banks  Baal's  prophets  were 
massacred ;  and  just  above  it  is  a  projecting  peak,  from,  which  Elijah's 
servant  saw  the  little  cloud,  like  a  man's  hand,  rising  out  of  the  sea. 

The  scene  of  the  sacriflce  is  a  rocky  platform,  or  terrace,  encom- 
passed by  thickets  of  evergreens.  Upon  it  are  the  ruins  of  a  quad- 
rangular structure  of  large  hewn  stones,  evidently  of  remote  antiquity, 
and  doubtless  marking  the  site  of  the  Lord's  altar.  Near  it,  in  a  vault 
of  ancient  masonry,  is  a  copious  fountain,  which  may  have  supplied 
the  water  with  which  the  sacriflce  was  deluged.  Sitting  on  that  com- 
manding height,  on  a  bright  spring  evening,  I  felt  persuaded  I  was 
upon  the  scene  of  Elijah's  great  sacriflce.  Beside  and  under  me  were 
probably  the  very  stones  of  which  Gk)d's  altar  was  built,  and  over 
which  played  the  heavenly  flame.  A  few  paces  beneath  me  was  the 
well  from  which  the  water  was  drawn  that  the  prophet  s  servant 
poured  upon  the  altar.  Around  me  were  the  thickets  from  which  the 
wood  was  cut.  Away  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  flowed  the  Kishon, 
in  its  deep  bed,  which  on  the  eve  of  that  day  ran  red  with  the  blood 
of  JehovsJi's  enemies.  There  stretching  out  before  me  was  the  plain 
across  which  Ahab  dashed  in  his  chariot ;  and  yonder,  on  its  eastern 
border,  I  saw  the  little  villages  which  mark  the  site  and  still  bear  the 
names  of  Jezreel  and  Shunem.  Is  it  strange  that,  when  one  thus  visits 
the  holy  and  historic  places  of  Palestine,  the  grand  events  of  Bible  history 
should  appear  to  be  enacted  over  again,  and  should  become  living  reali- 
ties ? — "  Giant  Cities  of  Bashan.^* 

IX.— THE  LITTLE  CLOUD  PEECUESOE  OF  A  STOEM. 

Of  several  instances  that  occur  to  us,  one  of  the  most  graphic  is 
that  given  by  Mr.  Emerson  in  his  letters  from  the  ^gean.  He  id  at 
sea  in  a  Greek  vessel  in  the  Levant  One  morning,  which  had  opened 
clear  and  beautiful,  it  was  announced  that  a  squall  might  be  expected. 
No  sign  recognisable  by  European  landsmen  appeared ;  but,  on  atten- 
tion being  properly  directed,  *  a  little  black  cloud '  was  seen  on  the 
verge  of  the  horizon  towards  the  south,  which  was  every  instant 
spreading  rapidly  over  the  face  of  the  sky,  and  drawing  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  vessel.  Order  was  immediately  given  to  strike  sail,  and 
to  prepare  the  vessel  for  scudding  before  the  hurricane.  But  scarcely 
an  instant  had  elapsed  ere  the  squall  was  upon  us,  and  all  grew  black 
around ;  the  wind  came  rushing  and  crisping  over  the  water,  and  in  a 
moment  the  ship  was  running  almost  gunwale  dovm,  while  the  rain 
was  dashing  in  torrents  on  the  deck.  As  quick  as  thought  the  fore- 
sail was  torn  from  the  yards,  and  as  the  gust  rushed  through  the 
rigging  the  sheets  and  ropes  were  snapping  and  cracking  with  a  fearful 
noise.  The  crew,  however,  accustomed  to  such  sudden  visitants,  were 
not  slow  in  reeflng  the  necessary  sails,  trimming  the  rigging,  and 
bringing  back  the  vessel  to  her  proper  course,  and  in  about  a  Quarter 
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of  an  hour,  or  even  less,  the  hurricane  had  all  passed  away,  the  sun 
burst  out  again  through  the  clouds  that  swept  in  its  impetuous  train^ 
the  wind  sunk  to  its  former  gentleness,  and  all  was  once  more  at 
peace,  with  the  exception  of  the  agitated  sea,  that  continued  for  the  re> 
mainder  of  the  day  rough  and  billowy.  To  this  Mr.  Emerson  adds 
the  interesting  fact,  that  it  was  mainly  the  dread  of  such  sudden 
bourasques  as  the  present  that  compel  almost  every  vessel  in  the 
Levant  to  shorten  eail  at  the  close  of  day,  since  in  cloudy  weather  it 
would  be  next  to  impossible  during  the  night  to  discern  the  cloud  which 
announces  the  approach  of  the  tempest,  in  time  to  prepare  for  its 
reception,  and  to  a  ship  with  all  her  canvas  spread  the  effect  might  be 
terrific. — Br.  Kitto. 


*^^^ 
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Modern  Infidelity  Disarmed,  in  a  Reply 
to  Jf.  RenarCs  Life  of  Jesus  :  being  a 
Book  for  the  Times,  &c.  By  E. 
Stephens.    (Bemrose  and  Sons.) 

This  well  printed  volume  of  460  pages 
appears  to  be  the  production  of  a  New 
Zealand  pastor.  It  is  written  with 
considerable  force  and  animation,  but 
the  author's  style  is  by  far  too  orato- 
rical and  denunciatory  to  please  our 
taste.  We  question  if  "  Modern  Infi- 
delity "  will  be  "  disarmed  "  by  telling 
an  opponent,  however  deluded  and  per- 
verse, '*  that  his  book  will  be  to  him  as 
a  millstoae  round  his  neck,  sinking 
him  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  depths 
of  hell ! "  Mr.  Stephens  has  yet  to 
learn  how  theological  controversy  is  to 
be  conducted,  though  his  book  bears 
evidence  of  both  ability  and  research. 

MowloTid  Hill :  his  Life,  Anecdotes, 
and  Pulpit  Sayings,  (Eodder  and 
Stoughton.) 

A  BOOK  which  will  well  repay  perusal. 
"Wehave  the  eamestworker  depicted — *  *  a 
man  with  a  great  heart,  calm  soul,  wise 
raind,  and  withal  of  genuine  wit  and 
humour,"  with  illustrations  of  which 
the  work  abounds.  We  have  seldom 
read  a  biography  more  to  our  taste  than 


the  volume  before  us.     Kowland  Hil 
was    pre-eminently  the  man    for   the- 
tin  es  in  which  he  lived. 

How  to  Succeed  in  Life :  a  Guide  to 

Youth.    BytheHev,  J.  B.- Lister. 

ith  edition.     (London  :  John  Snow 
&  Co.) 

Our  senior  scholars,  whose  characters 
are  being  formed,  should  possess  this 
little  guide.  It  contains  ninety-six 
pages  of  good  advice,  pleasantly  ad- 
ministered, in  sixteen  short  but  instruc- 
tive chapters  on  as  many  interesting 
subjects,  showing  that  success  and 
failure,  joy  and  sorrow,  evil  and  good, 
are,  much  more  within  our  own  power 
than  indolence  hopes  or  badness  believes. 

The  Gift  of  God.  A  Series  of  Ad- 
dresses by  Theodore  Monod.  (Morgan 
and  Scott.) 

Thbse  addresses,  the  preface  inform  us, 
were  delivered  at  Freemasons'  Hall  at 
the  *'  Scriptural  Holiness"  Conference, 
last  year,  and  are  here  reprinted  as 
reported  in  the  columns  of  the  Christian. 
They  are  earnest,  popular,  and  evan- 
geUcal,  and  marked  by  quaint  and 
homely  illustrations  suited  to  a  mixed 
audience.  Pasteur  Monod  comes  of  a 
good  stock,  and  needs  no  commendatory 
words  from  us. 
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11.— man's  KXTREMITr. 

1  KiBTQB  zviii.  4. — ''For  it  was  bo,  wlien  Jezebel  cat  off  the  prophets  of  the  Lord,  that 
Obadiah  took  an  hundred  prophets,  and  hid  them  by  fiftjin  a  cave,  and  fed  them 
with  bread  and  water." 

Mr.  David  Anderson,  once  minister  of  Walton -upon-Thames,  fearing  the  return 
of  Popery,  went  with  his  wife  and  five  children  to  reside  at  Middlebnrgh,  in 
Zealand.  Some  time  after,  he  was  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress,  but  was  re- 
strained by  modesty  from  making  his  case  known.  One  morning,  however,  after 
he  had  been  at  prayer  with  his  family,  when  they  were  all  in  tears  together,  be- 
cause his  children  asked  bread  for  breakfast  and  he  had  none  to  give  them,  the  bell 
rang,  and  Mrs.  Anderson  found  a  person  at  the  door,  who  gave  her  a  paper  con- 
taining forty  pieces  of  gold,  which,  he  said,  a  gentleman  had  sent  her.  Soon  after 
a  countryman  brought  a  horse  loaded  with  provisions,  but  neither  of  the  messengers 
would  say  from  whom  they  were  sent. 


12.— BAAL  AATORSHIPPERS. 

1  KiBTOS  xviii.  26 — *'  And  they  took  the  bullock  which  was  given  them,  and  they  dressed 
it,  and  called  on  the  name  of  Baal  from  morning  even  until  noon,  saying,  O  Baal, 
hear  us.  But  thelre  was  so  voice,  nor  any  that  answered.  And  they  leaped  upon 
the  altar  which  was  made." 

Baal,  whose  idolatrous  worship  is  here  referred  to,  was  the  same  as  Apollo,  or 
the  sun.  Callimachus  has  given  us  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  universal  venera- 
tion which  was  paid  by  the  ancient  pagans  at  his  altar,  in  the  temple  of  Delos. 
Among  other  ceremonies  in  the  worship  of  this  idol  it  was  customary  to  rtm  round 
his  altar,  to  strike  it  with  a  whip  ;  and  with  their  hands  or  arms  bound  behind 
them,  to  bite  the  olive.    For  of  Delos  the  poet  says, — 

, "  Thee,  ever  honoured  isle,  what  vessel  dares 
Sail  by  regardless  P    'Twere  in  vain  to  plead 
Strong  driving  gales ;  or,  stronger  still  than  they, 
Swift-wing'd  necessity.     Their  swelling  sails 
Here  mariners  must  furl;  nor  hence  depart 
Till  round  the  altar,  struck  with  many  a  blow, 
The  maze  they  tread ;  and,  backward  bent  their  arms. 
The  sacred  olive  bite." — Hymn  to  Delos. 

The  former  part  of  this  ceremony  plainly  alludes  to  singing  and  dancing  roimd 
the  altar;  the  latter  part  seems  to  accord  with  what  is  said  of  Baal  in  1  Kings 
xviii.  26 — 28,  where  we  read  of  the  priests  of  Baal,  who  leaped  upon  the  altar  they 
liad  made  :  which  the  Septuagint  renders  "  rtm  round  /'*  and  they  cried  aloud,  and 
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cut  themselyes  after  their  manner  with  knives  and  lances,  till  the  blood  gushed 
out  upon  them."  This  running  round  the  altar  signified  the  annual  rotation  of  th& 
earth  round  the  sun;  striking  with  a  whip  the  altar,  cutting  themselves  with 
knives  and  lances,  and  crying  aloud  to  their  deity,  were  symbolical  actions,  denot- 
ing their  desire  that  he  would  show  forth  his  power  upon  all  nature  in  general,  and 
that  sacrifice  in  particular  then  before  him.  Haying  thus  surrounded  the  altar  of 
Apollo,  and,  by  these  actions,  declared  their  beUef  in  his  universal  power,  they  used 
to  bend  their  own  arms  behind  them,  and  so  take  the  sacred  olive  into  their  mouths , 
thereby  declaring  that  not  from  their  own  arm  or  power,  which  was  bound,  but 
from  his,  whose  altar  they  surrounded,  they  expected  to  obtain  that  peace  whereof 
the  olive  was  always  a  s5rmbol  (Gen.  viii.  11).  There  are  some  evident  allusions 
to  these  abominable  idolatrous  practices  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and  the  Jews  are 
severely  reprimanded  by  the  prophets  for  foUowin  g  such  absurd  and  wicked  cere- 
monies. '^Thus  saith  the  Lord  concerning  the  prophets,  that  make  My  people 
err,  that  bite  with  their  teeth,  and  cry  peace  '*  (Micah  iii.  6).  And  respecting 
Ashdod,  the  prophet  says,  **  I  will  take  away  his  blood  out  of  his  mouth,  and  his 
abomination  from  between  his  teeth"  (Zech.  ix.  7). 

13.— A  DEAF  GOD. 

X 

1  Sings  xviii  27. — "  And  it  came  to  pass  at  noon,  that  Elijah  mocked  them,  and  said. 
Cry  aloud :  for  he  is  a  god ;  either  he  is  talking,  or  he  is  pursuing,  or  he  is  in  a 
journey,  or  peradventure  he  sleepeth,  and  must  be  awaked." 

Homer  tells  us  that  the  besieged  dwellers  in  Troy  prayed  most  fervently  to  Jove 
to  save  their  beloved  city  and  homes  ;  but  no  answer  was  given,  no  one  regarded. 
The  nobility  of  Thebes,  in  Egypt,  had  invited  Jove  to  a  banquet,  and  while  he 
feasted  Troy  fell. 

14«— HEATHEN  GODS. 

In  Homer's  Iliad,  Book  i.  423,  Zeus,  or  Jupiter,  is  described  as  having  gone 
with  the  other  gods  to  Ethiopia  to  attend  a  banquet,  and  unable  therefore  to  listen 
to  a  suppliant's  prayer. 

16.-~THE  HELPLESSNESS  OF  IDOLS. 

King  Radama  on  being  applied  to  by  one  of  the  Malagasy  priests  for  a  new  cloth 
to  cover  his  god  Ramahavaly,  the  god  of  revenge,  replied,  •*  Why,  really  if  he  be 
god  he  can  help  himself,  and  if  he  be  not  a  god  what  good  can  he  do  either  me  or 
my  people  ?  " — Anecdotes  of  the  Aborigines. 

16.— ELIJAH  RUNNING  BEFORE  AHAB. 

1  £iir6BZTiii.46.— "And  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  on  Elijah ;  and  he  girded  up  his 
loins,  and  ran  before  Ahab  to  the  entrance  of  Jezreel- 

"This  conduct  of  Elijah,  when  rightly  understood,  was  full  of  important  instruc- 
tion. As  God*s  minister  he  had  overwhelmed  the  king  with  shame  and  confusien 
in  the  presence  of  his  subjects.     The  natural  tendency  of  this  would  be  to  lower 
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him  in  their  eyes,  and  lessen  their  respect  for  his  authority.  It  was  not  the  in- 
tention, however,  to  weaken  the  goyemment  nor  to  encourage  rebellion.  The 
prophet  was,  therefore,  divinely  directed  to  give  a  testimony  of  respect  and  honour 
to  the  king,  as  public  and  striking  as  from  necessity  had  been  the  opposition  and 
rebuke  to  his  idolatry.  The  mode  of  doing  honour  to  Ahab  by  running  before  his 
chariot  was  in  accordance  with  the  customs  of  the  East  even  to  this  day.  I  was 
reminded  of  this  incident  more  than  twenty  years  ago  at  Jaffa,  when  Mohammed 
Ali  came  to  that  city  with  a  large  army  to  quell  the  rebellion  of  Palestine.  The 
camp  was  on  the  sand-hills  south  of  the  city,  while  Mohammed  Ali  stopped  inside 
the  walls.  The  officers  were  constantly  going  and  coming,  preceded  by  runners, 
who  always  kept  just  ahead  of  the  horses,  no  matter  how  furiously  they  were 
ridden ;  and  in  order  to  run  with  the  greater  ease,  they  not  only  '  girded  their 
loins'  very  tightly,  but  also  tucked  up  their  loose  garments  under  the  girdle,  lest 
they  should  be  incommoded  by  them.  This  no  doubt  did  Elijah.*' — "  ThomsorCs 
Land  and  the  Book.''*  • 

17.— HOREB. 

1  EiVGS  xix.  8. — ''And  he  arose,  and  did  eat  and  drink,  and  went  in  the  strength  of 
that  meat  forty  days  and  forty  nights  unto  Horeb  the  mount  of  God." 

In  the  Sinai  mountains,  where  the  ascent  to  the  higher  peak  of  Mount  Sinai 
commences  from  a  little  plain,  which  lies  1,200  or  1,300  feet  above  the  lower 
valleys,  is  a  low  rude  building  containing  the  chapels  of  Elij  ah  and  Elisha.  *  *  Here,' ' 
says  Robinson, "  was  evidently  once  a  small  monastery,  and  the  older  travellers  speak 
also  of  a  chapel  to  the  Virgin.  In  that  of  Elijah  the  monks  show  near  the  altar  a 
little  hole,  just  large  enough  for  a  nmn's  body,  which  they  say  is  the  cave  where 
the  prophet  dwelt  in  Horeb.  Tapers  are  lighted  and  incense  burnt  in  these  chapels." 
This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  local  tradition.  Jewish  writers  are  of  opinion  that  the 
cave  in  which  Elijah  lodged  was  the  same  with  the  cleft  in  the  rock  in  which  Moses 
was  put  when  the  Lord  passed  before  him ;  but  were  this  the  case,  there  had  been 
no  need  that  Elijah  should  go  forth  to  stand  upon  the  mount  while  the  Lord  passed 
by. — Kitto's  "  Daily  Bible  Illustrations,'* 


18.— CHRIST'S  PRACTICAL  SYMPATHY. 

Matthew  iv.  24. — "  And  His  fame  went  throughout  all  Syria:  and  they  brought  unto 
Him  all  sick  people  that  were  taken  with  divers  diseases  and  torments,  and 
those  which  were  possessed  with  devils,  and  those  which  were  lunatick,  and  those 
that  had  the  palsy;  and  He  healed  them." 

A  city  missionary  was  one  day  visiting  one  of  the  lowest  and  most  degraded 
courts  in  London,  and  a  wom^  said  something  like  this  to  him  :  "  You  say  you 
care  for  us,  and  are  anxious  about  us ;  but  it  is  a  very  easy  thing  for  you  to  come 
from  your  clean,  quiet  home  just  to  visit  us.  "Would  you  come  and  bring  your 
family  and  live  in  this  court,  expose  yourself  to  all  these  evils  day  by  day,  in 
order  to  lift  us  up?"  The  missionary  felt  he  had  hardly  enough  love  for  that; 
but  Jesus  dwelt  with  sinners,  ale  and  drank  with  them,  as  well  as  died  to  save 
them. 
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19.— A  RULE  FOR  LIFE, 

Psalm  cxii.  1. — '*  Praise  je  the  Lord.    Blessed  is  the  man  that  feareth  the  Lord,  that 

delighteth  greatly  in  His  commandments/' 

"When  Thomas  Paine  resided  in  Bordentown,  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
America,  he  was  one  day  passing  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Staughton,  when 
the  latter  was  sitting  at  the  door.  Paine  stopped,  and,  after  some  remarks  of  a 
general  character,  observed,  "  Mr.  Staughton,  what  a  pity  it  is  that  man  has  not 
some  comprehensive  and  perfect  rule  for  the  government  of  his  life  ! "  The 
doctor  replied,  "Mr.  Paine,  there  is  such  a  rule."  "  What  is  that  ?"  Paine  in- 
quired. Dr.  S.  repeated  the  passage,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
all  thy  heart,  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself."  Abashed  and  confused,  Paine 
replied,  "  Oh,  that's  in  your  Bible,"  and  immediately  walked  away. 


20.— LA^W  AND  THE  GOSPEL. 

John  i.  17. — "  For  the  law  was  given  by  Moses,  but  grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus 

Christ." 

John  Wesley,  when  quite  a  young  man,  read  Law's  "Perfection"  and  his 
"  Serious  Call  to  a  Holy  Life,"  and  greatly  admired  them.    He  made  Law  several 
visits  in  London,  and  they  corresponded  for  many  years.     At  one  of  those  inter- 
views Law  said  to  Wesley,  "  You  have  a  philosophical  religion,  but  there  is  no 
such  thing.     Religion  is  the  most  simple  thing  in  the  world.    It  is  only  ^  We  love 
Him  because  He  first  loved  us.'  "     Law  became  a  mystic,  and  thirty  years  after 
he  made  this  remark,  Wesley  wrote  him  a  letter  of  twenty-six  printed  pages,  in 
which  he  reviewed  his  late  writings ;  and  he  begins  thus : — '  *  In  matters  of  religion  I 
regard  no  writings  but  the  inspired.     Tauler,  Behmen,  and  the  whole  army  of 
mystic  authors,  are  with  me  nothing  to  St.  Paul.      On  every  point  I  appeal  to 
tbe  law  and  the  testimony,  and  value  no  authority  but  this.      At  a  time  when  I 
was  in  great  danger  of  not  valuing  this  authority  enough  you  made  that  import- 
ant observation, — *  I  see  where  your  mistake  lies.    You  have  a  philosophical  reli- 
gion ;  but  there  can  be  no  such  thing.    Beligion  is  the  most  plain  and  simple 
thing  in  the  world.     It  is  only, "  We  love  Him  because  He  first  loved  us. "     So  far 
as  you  add  philosophy  to  religion,  just  so  far  you  spoil  it.*    This  remark  I  have 
never  forgotten  since,  and  I  trust  in  God  I  never  shall.    But  have  not  you? 
Permit  me,  sir,  to  speak  plainly.    Have  you  ever  thought  of  it  since  ?    Is  there 
a  writer  in  England  who  so  continually  blends  philosophy  with  religion  ?  "    He 
concludes  thus : — **  Oh  that  your  latter  works  may  be  more  and  greater  than  your 
first  I    Surely  they  would  if  you  could  ever  be  persuaded  to  study,  instead  of  the 
writings  of  Tauler  and  Behmen,  those  of  St.  Paul,  James,  Peter,  and  John ;   to 
spew  out  of  your  mouth  and  heart  that  vain  philosophy,  and  speak  neither  higher 
nor  lower  things,  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  oracles  of  God ;  to  renounce, 
despise,  abhor  aU  the  high-flown  bomba&t,  all  the  unintelligible  jargon  of  the  mys- 
tics, and  come  back  to  the  plain  religion  of  the  Bible,  '  We  love  Him  because  He 
flrst  loved  us.* " 
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21.— PRAYING  ARIGHT. 

FniLiPPiAVs  iy.  6.—"  Let  your  requests  be  made  known  unto  God." 

A  sceptical  nobleman  once  asked  Lady  Huntingdon  how  she  reconciled  prayer, 
to  God  for  particular  blessings  with  absolute  resignation  to  the  divine  will 
"  Very  easily,'*  answered  her  ladyship ;  "just  as  if  I  were  to  offer  a  petition  to  b 
monarch,  of  whose  kindness  and  wisdom  I  had  the  highest  opinion.     In  such  a 
case  my  language  would  be,  *  I  wish  you  to  bestow  on  me  such  or  such  a  favour ; 
but  youi  Majesty  knows  better  than  I  how  far  it  would  be  agreeable  to  you,  or 
right  in  itself,  to  grant  my  desire.    I  therefore  content  myself  with  humbly  pre- 
senting my  petition,  and  leave  the  event  of  it  entirely  to  you.*  " 

22.— BOLD  FOR  THK  TRUTH. 
PdALM  ciix.  46.— "I  will  speak  of  Thy  testimonies  also  before  kings,  and  will  not  be 


ashamed." 

Prince  Charles  of  Hesse  was  diningone  day  with  the  inddel  King  of  Prussii, 
Frederick  the  Great,  who  made  no  secret  of  his  contempt  for  the  Christian  reli- 
gion.    The  Prince  could  not  join  in  the  conversation,  but  looked  down  and  pre- 
served a  complete  silence  until  the  king  turned  to  him  with  vivacity   and  said, 
"  Tell  me,  my  dear  prince,  do  you  believe  in  these  things  ?  "     **  Sire,'*  said  the 
prince,  in  a  firm  tone,  "  I  am  not  more  sure  of  having  the  honour  to  see  you  than 
I  am  that  Jesus  Christ  suffered  and  died  for  us  as  our  Saviour   on  the  cross." 
The  king  remained  a  moment  buried  in  thought,  then  grasping  the  prince  suddenly 
by  tha  right  arm,  and  pressing  it  strongly,  he  said,  "  Well,  my  dear  prince,  you  are 
the  first  man  of  spirit  that  I  have  found  to  beUeve  in  it.**    The  prince  tried  in  a  few 
words  to  reiterate  the  certainty  of  his  faith,  and  passing  through  the  adjoining 
chamber  the  same  afternoon,  he  says,  **I  found  General  Tenenzien,  who    had 
heardwhathadpassed,— the  greatest  and  strongest  minded  man  I  ever  knew;   be 
put  his  hands  on  my  shoulders  and  covered  me  with  a  torrent  of  tears,  saying, 
*  Now  God  be  praised ;   I  have  lived  to  see  an  honest  man  acknowledge  Christ  to 
the  king's  face.*    The  good  old  man  overwhelmed  me  with  caresses.    I  cannot  re- 
trace those  happy  moments  of  life  without  the  greatest  gratitude  to  Grod  for  having 
vouchsafed  to  me  the  opportunity  t)f  confessing  before  the  king  my  faith  in  Him 
and  in  His  Son. " 

23.— ELIJAH'S   REPROOF. 

1  Kings  xviii.  18.— "And  JSliJah  answered,  I  have  not  troubled  Israel ;  but  thou,  and  thy 
father's  house,  in^that  ye  have  forsaken  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  and  thou 
hast  followed  BaaUm.*' 

Such  language  as  this  is  seldom  heard  upon  earth.  The  world  is  full  of  flatterers 
and  dissemblers,  and  such  characters  abound  not  only  in  palaces  but  also  in  ordinary 
society ;  but  faithful  servants  of  God,  who  are  dead  to  self-interest,,  who  so  love  their 
brethren  as  to  be  uawiUing  to  suffer  sin  upon  them, — such  men  are  rare  indeed. — 
Knimmacher, 
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24.— A  QUESTIQN   FOR   ALL. 

I  Kings  xviii.  21. — ''And  Elijah  oame  unto  all  the  people,  and  said,  How  loDg  halt  ye 
between  two  opinions  ?  if  the  Lord  be  God,  follow  Him :  bat  if  Baal,  then  follow  him. 
And  the  people  answered  him  not  a  word." 

Those  who  "halt  between  two  opinions,"  in  the  matter  of  religion,  are  lik& 
travellers  who  halt  in  indecision  at  cross  roads,  with  tempest  and  the  night  hurrying 
up  behind  them ;  like  a  railway  pointsman  who  hesitates  which  way  to  move  the 
points  whilst  a  train  is  rapidly  approaching  ;  like  a  pilot  who  doubts  what  to  do 
with  the  helm  when  the  ship  is  driving  before  the  wind  through  a  dangerous 
channel ;  like  a  cragsman  who  has  quitted  hold  on  the  rope  hy  which  he  has  let 
himself  down  from  the  overhanging  brow  of  the  cliff  to  the  eagle's  nest,  and 
hesitates  to  spring  and  seize  the  rope  in  its  rapidly  diminishing  oscillations. — 
Union  Magazine. 

26.— DECIDE  AT  ONCE. 

At  the  critical  moment  of  that  night,  in  the  year  1741,  when  Count  Lessoch  went 
to  conduct  the  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Russia  to  the  palace  to  assert  her  right  to  th& 
vacant  throne,  he  found  her  irresolute  and  refusing  to  go,  upon  which  be  drew  forth 
two  pictures,  which  he  had  caused  to  be  prepared,  and  placed  them  before  her.  In 
the  one  she  saw  herself  under  the  torture,  and  the  count  on  a  scaffold ;  in  the  other 
she  beheld  herself  ascending  ihe  throne  amidst  the  applauses  of  the  people ;  he  bad©- 
her  choose  her  situation.  She  chose  the  throne,*and  on  the  morrow  was  Empress  of 
AH  the  Russias. 

26.— THE  PROPHET'S  CHALLENGE. 

1  Siiros  xviii.  24. — "  And  call  ye  on  the  name  of  your  gods,  and  I  will  call  on  the  name 
of  the  Lord:  and  the  God  that  answereth  by  fire,  let  him  be  God.  And  all  the 
people  answered  and  said.  It  is  well  spoken;" 

In  proposing  this  trial  of  strength  the  prophet  acted  doubtless  under  the  authority 
of  an  unmentioned  divine  commission.  Otherwise  it  would  have  been  a  profane 
expedient  crowned  with  no  success— an  insult  to  Jehovah,  thus  apparently  to  bring 
Him  down,  for  a  time,  to  the  same  level  with  Baal,  to  dispute  the  palm  of  victory 
with  Him.  But  the  idea  of  such  contests  between  their  respective  deities  was 
common  among  the  ancient  heathen.  It  was  suited  also  as  a  mode  of  rebuke  and 
instruction  to  the  grossly  darkened  condition  of  the  Israelitish  mind ;  and  in  con* 
descension  to  human  infirmity  God  himself  appointed  the  extraordinary 
proceeding. — Bev.  Thomas  Milnevy  M.A, 


Chakity. — John  Newton's  liberal  spirit  towards  those  who  differed  from  him  in 
doctrine  is  worthy  of  our  imitation.  "  If  he  give  me  good  evidence  that  he  i» 
called  of  God,  he  is  my  brother.  If  he  love  Jesus,  I  will  love  him  whatever  hard 
names  he  may  be  called  by,  and  whatever  incidental  mistakes  I  may  think  he 
holds.  His  differing  from  me  will  not  always  prove  him  wrong,  except  I  am  in* 
fallible  myselV 
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February  4th.— Morning.. 

JESUS    IN    GALILEE. 
'  Matt.  iv.  12 — 26.     {Elementary  Lesson,) 


Sliow  on  map  places  mentioned  in 
lesson.  Explain  that  "  Galilee  of  Oen^ 
tiles''  (ver.  15),  Syria  (ver.  24),  chiefly 
occupied  by  Fhosnicians^  and  Decapolis 
(ver.  25),  ten  towns  east  of  Jordan 
inhabited  by  Greeks,— sXX  prove  that 
Christ's  ministry  was  for  Gentiles  as 
much  as  Jews.     We  are  Gentiles. 

Even  Chris fs  home  was  foretold  in 
prophecy  (ver.  13 — 16).  An  important 
«vent  to  have  Him  as  a  resident  in  a 
^wn.  "  Master,  where  dwellest  Thou  ?" 
**  Where  two  or  three  meet"  in  loving 
liearts. 

1.  ^WVhere  does  Christ  choose 
His  home?  Not  among  proudly 
pious,  as  in  J'erusalem;  hut  (ver.  13) 
where  the  people  were  had  and  benighted 
(ver.  16).    Thus— 

1.  Christ  dislikes  self-righteous  and 
proud,    so    left   the    south   parts    of 

Palestine. 

2.  Christ  pities  those  in  ignorance 
and  sin,  so  came  to  Galilee.  More 
"hope  for  those  who  "sit  in  darkness" 
than  those  who  are  satisfied  with  them- 
selves. Pride  drives  Jesus  away. 
Misery  draws  Him  near.  Do  we  feel 
we  want  Him ! 

II.  Where  does  Christ  seek  His 
dlscipliss  ?   (ver.  18). 

1.  How  He  fotmdthem  at  their  com- 
mon work.  Not  in  holy  place,  but  scene 
of  daily    toils.     "Where    our    dnty    is 


Christ  can  come  to  us.    Nothing  keeps 
Him  away. 

2.  How  He  called  them,  **  Follow 
me  1 "  (ver.  19).  Close  to  Jesus ;  trust, 
imitate,  obey  Him. 

3.  How  they  acted.  Quickly  (ver. 
20,  22) ;  eagerly,  leaving  everything ; 
obediently^  "followed." 

III.  "WThom  does  Christ  call 
Into  His  service  ?  Not  proud  priests 
and  Pharisees,  but  o^jCMr^  and  unlearned 
yet  humble  men  (ver.  18).  "  Passing  hy 
the  rich  and  great  for  the  low  and 
desolate.'* 

1.  However  humble  your  station, 

2.  However  unlikely  to  succeed.  He 
chooses  the  "  weak  things."  He  uses 
even  children. 

Obs.  i.  Something  to  leave  fir  Christ ; 
property,    i.e,,-  nets,     ship;     pursuit, 
fishing ;  parentSf**  f&theT  "  (ver.  22).  Let 
go  whatever  you  have,  seek,  or  love,  if 
Jesus  calls. 

ii.  Something      to     do  for     Christ 
"  Follow,"  keep  near   Him  yourself  ; 
but  that  not  all ;  "  fish,"  i.e.,  seek  to  save 
others.    **  "Win  Christ  "  yourself ;  then 
**  win  souls." 

Christ's  first  Sermons  (ver.  17, 
19).  Both  short,  practical;  as^ed, 
instant  response;  promised  good  thirfgs, 
(ver.  17),  was  to  sinners,  the  guulty 
people  of  Capernaum  (ver.  19),  was  to 
beH9vers,  * 
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Christ's  pibst  Disciples.  Each 
two  were  **  brothers"  (ver.  18,  21). 
Jesus  wants  members  of  the  same  home 
united  in  following  and  serving  Him. 
B^ow  prompt  they  were !  ready  to  leave 
and  lose  all  for  Jesus^ 

Christ's  pirst  Preachino  Tour 
(ver.  23). 

1.  Proclaiming  glad  tidings ;  '^Salva- 
tion, 0  the  joyful  sound  !" 

2.  Performing  kind  deeds.  No  malady 
or  misery  He  cannot  heal. 


Christ's  pibst  Succbssss  (ver.  24, 
26). 

1.  JUft  sought  Jesus,  hecause  they 
were  such  pitiahle  sufferers.  We  need 
to  go  to  Him. 

2.  Men  found  Jesus  Me  to  do  all 
they  required.  Sent  none  unblessed 
away.  Healed  their  bodies,  spoke  to 
their  hearts,  and  called  them  to  sacred 
rest.  What  a  suitable ,  mighty,  pitiful, 
and  gracious  Saviour  is  Jesus ! 

W.  H.  Jbllik. 


February  nth.— Morning. 
THE  BLESSED  LIFE. 


J^Iatthew 

[The  sermon  in  this  and  the  following 
chapters  is  most  likely  the  same  as  that 
given  in  Luke  vL  20—49.  In  it  Christ  took 
the  opportunity  of  declaring  the  laws  of  His 
kingdom,  plainly  and  clearly.  He  may 
have  repeated  the  same  truths  at  other 
times  and  in  other  places.  Taking  the 
time  mentioned  by  Luke  (which  is  probably 
the  more  correct  chronology),  we  find  that 
Christ  had  been  about  among  the  people 
for  a  year;  and,  after  a  stay  in  Judea,  had 
returned  to  Galilee.  After  spending  the 
night  alone  in  prayer,  he  met  the  people, 
as  is  now  generally  considered,  at  a  spot 
«dlled  the  Horns  of  Hattin,  from  two 
points  which  rise  above  the  rest  of  the 
mountain,  and  enclose  a  wide  stretch  of 
^ass,  on  which  the  people  sat,  while  He, 
raised  a  little  above  them,  spoke  with  un- 
usual solemnity.] 

Picture  the  soeue — the  fresh  grass,  the 
bright  flowers,  the  swift  birds,  the  eager 
crowds,  the  twehe  apostles  newly  chosen 
£r  jond  their  Master. 

The  blessed. 

I.  Those  whom  God  approves. 

II.  Those    whom    He   helps   and 

BEWABDS. 

Notice  that  everything  which  Christ 
calls  blessed  has  to  do  with  the  state  of 
mind  and  heart ;  and  that  He  makes  the 
future  life  one  with  ihi?. 


V.  1—16. 

I.  Those  whom  God  ap-' 
proves. 

We  may  make  into  three  groups  the 
eight  characters  whom  Christ  calls 
blessed  (ver.  11  is  only  carrying  out 
ver.  10). 

1.  Those  (described  in  ver.  3 — 6) 
remarkable  for  humility,  sadness, 
OENTLENESS.  How  different  this  from 
the  teaching  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees, 
who  counted  those  who  had  rank,  riches, 
and  power,  happy !  Christ  knew  that 
pride  was  a  great  enemy  to  blessedness. 
"Thus  sailh  the  high,"  &c.  (Isa.lvii.  16). 
"  This  man  went  down  justLfied,"  &c 
(Luke  x?iii.  14). 

2.  Those  (in  ver.  6  and  8)  who  hate 
WHAT  IB  WRONG  everywhere,  but  most  of 
all  in  themselves.  It  is  a  blessed  thing 
when  a  child  begins  to  pray,  "Lord, 
create  in  me  a  clean  heart."  ^*  He  that 
ruleth  his  own  spirit,"  &c  (Prov. 
xiv.  32).     Golden  Text. 

3.  Those  (in  ver.  7,  9,  10)  makked* 
BY  KINDNESS,  who  try  to  love  their 
neighbours  as  themselves,  who  will 
bear  wrong  without  revenge  or  hatred- 
Why  ?  because  they  are  cowards,  poor 
creatures  ?    No,  for  "  My  sake."    Such 
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have  endured  the  cruellest  sufferings 

that  can  be  put  on  man. 

Take  for  illoktrAdon  Uncle  Tom's  death,  in 
"  Unda  Tom's  Oabin." 

II.  Those  "ivhom  Grod  helps 
and  reivards. 

1.   Hb  is  with  the  SAD  AND  PEBBLE 

ones;  will  give  peace  in  the  midst  of 
sadness.  One  who  knew  much  about  it 
spoke  of  being  "sorrowful,  yet  always 
rejoicing  **  (2  Cor.  vi.  10). 

lUutnte  Banyan's  boj  in  the  valley  of 
humiliation.  And  it  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
great  blessings  of  heaven,  that  *'  God  shall  wipe 
away  all  tears  from  their  eyes  "    (Bev.  zzi.  4.) 

2.  God  helps  Ain)  bewabds  those 
WHO  LONG  TO  BB  HOLY.  The  reason 
He  so  often  allows  them  to  have  troubles 
and  temptations  is  to  make  them  better* 
His  Holy  Spirit  will  be  given  to  all 
who  seek  it,  to  help  when  they  are 
tempted;  and  everyone  who  hungers  and 
thirsts  after  righteousness  will  at  last 
**  be  without  fault  before  the  throne.' 


i> 


God  takes  much  pains  to  make  us 
holy ;  He  knows  that  even  in  heaven  we 
should  not  be  happy  unless  we  were 


3.  God  makes  those  happy  who 
GARE  POB  othe&b.  '*  It  is  more  blessed  ** 
&c.  (Acts  XX.  35).  How  many  of  those 
persecuted  for  the  sake  of  Christ  have 
been  blessed !  Stephen,  Paul  and  Silas, 
sang  praises;  Paul,  all  alone  on  his 
trial,  had  the  Lord  standing  with  him 
(2  Tim.  iv.  17). 

The  martyr'8  crown  brings  to  our 
minds  the  idea  of  peculiar  honour.     It 
is  said  that  the  early  Christians  thought 
so  much  about  this  that   they  were 
inclined  to  put  themselves  in  the  way  of 
martyrdom  rather  than  to  try  to  escape 
it.    Among  the  brightest,  most  glorious 
in  heaven,  will  be  those  who  came  out 
of  "great tribulation"  (Rev.  vii.  14). 

Would  Christ,  if  He  spoke  to  ns,  caU 
you  and  me  blessed  ?  M.  A.  P. 


February  nth.— Afternoon, 
ELIJAH  AND  BAAL'S  PROPHETS. 

1  Kings  xviii.  17—29.     For  a  Scripture  Class, 


Introduction. — Briefly  show  connec- 
tion between  past  lessons  and  present 
one,  eliciting  chief  points. 

Exposition. 

I.  Ahab's  Fear  (ver.  17—19). 

"  Conscience  makes  cowards  of  us 
all."  It  was  Ahab's  evil  conscience 
which  prompted  him  to  put  this  ques- 
tion to  Elijah.  He  failed  to  look  within, 
to  his  own  heart  and  conduct :  had  he 
done  so,  the  question  would  have  been 
unnecessary.    Why  ?  (ver.  18). 

II.  Elijah's  Bequest  (ver.  19, 20). 
Ver.  19  gives  us  a  sad  picture  of  the 

state  of  Israel  at  that  time,  proving  the 
debasing  effects  of  idolatry. 

What  was  Elijah's  request  to  Ahab  ? 

What  is  meant  by  "prophets  of 
Baal*'  and  "prophets  of  the  grove"? 


Describe  situation  of  Carmel. 

Doubtless  Ahab  wondered  much  why 
these  prophets  should  be  called.  Did 
he  do  as  Elijah  requested  ? 

III.  The  Multitude  Assembled 
(ver.  21,  24). 

Picture  out  the  gathering  of  the 
people.  What  was  Elijah's  question? 
t.  e.,  "  Sow  long  will  ye  go  lame  on 
tottering  knees?** — wavering  as  it  were 
backwards  and  forwards  between  truth 
and  falsehood ;  why  not  at  once  decide 
for  the  right  ?  Those  who  would  wor- 
ship Jehoyah  only  must  decide  now. 

What  effect  had  Elijah's  words  on 
the  people  ? 

Doubtless  there  were  many  among 
them  who  could  have  said,  "  We  wish 
to  serve    God  only,"  but   they  were 
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ashamed  and  afr  id.     Like  Nicodemus, 
they  wished  to  be  ^ecre^  disciples.  There 
are  many  nov  who  are— 
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"  Ashamed  of  Jesus  j  that  dear  Friend, 
On  whom  their  hopes  of  heaven  de- 
pend." 

and  who  are  afraid  to  say,  ''Christ  is 
mine."     Are  you  among  the  number  p 
Eemember  Christ's  warning  (Luke  xii 
9). 

Note  EKjah's  words  (ver.  22),  "  / only 
remainaprophet  of  the  Lord"  (chap,  xix- 
10,  14). 

How  bold  and  fearless  he  is  !  no  wa- 
vering, no  indecision ;  he  was  neither 
ashamed  of  God  nor  afraid  to  stand  alone 
and  own  His  cause. 

You  may  now  or  at  some  time  be 
placed  amongst  those  who  care  not  for 
God,  who  are  not  on  His  side,  who 
openly  or  secretly  persecute  you.  Will 
you  then  give  up  and  follow  after  the 
multitude  ?  Or  will  you,  like  Elijah,— 

Dare  to  stand  alone; 

Dare  to  have  a  purpose  firm. 

Dare  to  make  it  known  ?" 

IV.  The  Challenge  (ver.  23—29). 

Elijah  waxes  bolder  and  more  fear- 
less in  God's  cause.  What  is  his  chal- 
lenge? ver.  23,  24;  (Lev.  ix.  24;  1 
Chron.  xxi.  26). 

What  answer  did  the  people  make  ? 


In  your  own  words  describe  ver.  26 
(comp.  Matt.  vi.  7) . 

Elijah  now  appeals  to  their  own  ideas 
of  their  god !  (ver.  27.) 

The  heathen  degrade  their  gods  to  the 
level  of  men,  and  suppose  that  when 
their  requests  are  not  granted  they  are 
either  asleep  or  travelling. 

What  was  the  result  when  they  found 
that  their  god  did  not  answer  ?  (ver.  28). 

How  sad !  Was  not  this  a  convincing 
proof  of  the  utter  helplessness  of  their 
gods? 

Briefly  review  lesson. 

Application.  (Golden  Text  repeated.) 

Do    you    remember    similar    words 
spoken  on  a  previous  occasion  ?  (Josh. 
xxiv.  15). 

Both  Joshua  and  Elijah  had  placed 
before  the  people  "life  and  death, 
blessing  and  cursing. "  It  was  for  them 
no  longer  to  "  halt  between  two  opin- 
ions," but  to  "choose  whom  they 
would  serve,"  to  cleave  to  the  good  and 
reject  the  evil.  See  what  our  Saviour 
says  about  this  (Matt.  vi.  24). 

The  same  choice  is  placed  before  you. 
You  cannot  "serve  God  and  mammon." 
You  must  choose  whom  you  will  serve. 
Elijah's  words  are  for  you  (ver.  21). 

"Behold,  no^  is  the  accepted  time ; 
behold,  now  is  the  day  of  salvation.*' 

H.T. 


February  z8th.— Morning. 


THE   LAW  AND  THE  GOSPEL. 

Matthew  v.  17—24,  38—48. 


Jesus  continues  His  sermon  on  the 
mount,  and  we  have  to  study  the 
teaching  of  Christ  as  to  the  law  of  Moses 
and  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  All 
we  read  should  be  in  the  light  of  the 
Golden  Text   (John  i.  17),  **The  law 


was  given  by  Moses,  hut  grace  and  truth 
came  hy  Jesus  Christ. 

I.  Christ  did  not  comb  to  cancel 
THE  Old  Testament  (ver.  17 — 20), 

He  was  speaking  to  people  who  be- 
lieved in  the  sacred  writings.     He  did 
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not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil  these ; 
God's   law  could   not  be  put  away. 
*^  Christ  came  to  destroy  the  works  of 
the  deyil,  but  not  the  word  of  God.'* 
JeeutfuljUled  the  law  in  Sis  holy  life. 

He  honoured  all  his  Father's  laws, 
Which  we  haye  disobeyed. 

He  would  have  us  strive  to  keep  that 
holy  law  of  Ood,  Not  what  the  scribes 
had  added,  but  what  God  gave.  More, 
He  would  have  u$  teach  the  command- 
ments of  God. 

Learn — The  authoritt/  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, 

Jesus  acknowledged  this  authority. 
They  aU  testify  of  Christ.  Let  us 
study  them,  looking  for  Jesus. 

IL  Jesub  shows  the  deep  spiri- 
tual    SIGNIFICATION      or     THE      LAW 

(ver.  21,  24). 

Not  only  letter,  but  spirit.  Anger 
may  be  murder  in  the  bud.  All  sin 
will  have  to  be  accounted  for,  even 
sins  of  the  tongue. 

We  are  not  in  a  fit  state  to  worship 
God  while  angry  with  our  brother. 
JFe  shall  not  be  fit  to  engage  in  prayer 
unless  we  **  forgive  those  who  trespass 
against  us." 

"  Forgiveness  and  a  smile  are  the 
best  revenge."  **  To  forgive  is  God- 
like," 

Learn — (1)  To  beware  ofevU  speaking. 
How  prone  we  all  are  to  utter  words  of 
*  *  anger,  scorn,  or  pride ' ' !  These  things 
God  hates. 

Never  use  words  because  others  use 
them. 


Learn — (2)  That  God  looks  at  the 
heart.  We  may  sin  there  when  others 
know  it  not,  but  God  knows. 

III.  The  Masteb  points  out  how 

WB     MAY  rise  above  THE  LAW    (vCr. 

38—42). 

Moses  permitted  retaliation*  The  law 
he  gave  was  Jttdicial. 

We  are  not  to  desire  it.  Not  to  fight, 
but  yield. 

Nor  are  we  to  resist  public  authority. 
If  pressed  into  service  we  are  to  take  it 
patiently. 

If  we  give,  it  is  to  be  for  the  love  of 
giving,  or  of  those  to  whom  we  give. 

Not  only  do  what  we  must,  but  what 
we  ought  as  in  God's  sight. 

Learn — To  be  benevolent  in  thought 
and  beneficent  in  action. 

This  will  often  cause  us  to  do  more 
than  we  are  obliged,  and  to  give  more 
than  we  are  asked  for. 

IV.  He  shows  that  the  greatest 

AND   holiest  law  IS  THAT  OP  LOVE. 

The  law  of  Christ  as  well  as  of 
Moses  is,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bour as  thyself."  If  this  is  kept,  all 
law  as  to  our  fellow-creatures  will  be, 
but  Christ  gives  a  higher  law  yet,  viz., 
Love  your  enemies,  and  do  good  to 
those  who  hate  you. 

In  fact,  the  great  law  is,  Be  ye  fol- 
lowers of  God.  God  in  Christ  is  the 
mark  to  which  we  are  to  press. 

Learn — To  study  the  perfections  of 
Christy  and  to  seek  grace  to  follow  Sis 
example. 

H.  G.  G. 


Februaxy  i8th.— Afternoon. 
ELIJAH'S  SACBIFICE. 


Introduction. — Briefly  elicit  some 
points  of  last  Sunday's  lesson,  and  pic- 
ture scene.    Elijah  surrounded  by  eager 


1  Kings  xviii.  30—46. 

crowd,  whose  excitement  grew  more  and 
more  intense.  Why  had  they  met 
together?     What   had    already   tran- 
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spired?     Last  Sunday  we  spoke    of 
the  vanquished  prophets,  to-day    we 
study  the  part  of  the  wetorioua  eham" 
pion. 
Speak,  firstly,  of  Elijah's  manner. 

(a)  How  calmly  he  set  to  work,  and 
contrast,  ver.  28. 

(b)  His  great  faith.  He  stood  un- 
hesitatiiig  and  steadfast,  yet  alone, 
hefore  the  yast  multitnde,  assured  that 
God  was  on  his  side,  and  would  enable 
him  to  declare  Him  before  all. 

(c)  How  brave  he  was.  He  did  not 
fear  the  restless  crowd;  he  was  not 
ashamed  to  confess  God.  The  trench 
EHjah  made  round  the  altar  was  large 
enough  to  hold  half  a  bushel  of  seed. 
Its  design  is  explained  (ver.  33 — 36). 

Note,  1st,  The  love  and  fear  of 
Ood  produce  true  dignity  and 
nobility  in  a  man's  life. 

2ndly.  Elijah's  simple  prayer. 
Let  scholar  read  it.  Before  grand  occa- 
sions people  prepare  what  they  will 
have  to  say.  Elijah's  prayer  the  ready 
and  simple  outflow  of  his  heart.  How 
eagerly  the  crowd  would  listen ! 

3rdly.  God's  immediate  answer. 
Bead  ver.  38.  He  is  a  prayer-hearing 
and  answering  (jod,  and  none  ever  call 
upon  Him  in  vain.  He  may  not  always 
answer  when  and  how  we  ask,  but  be 
sure  His  way  is  always  riff  hi.  Bef er  to 
His  promises — Job.    xzii.   27;    Zech. 


xiii.  9.   This  time  on  Carmel  no  moment 
for  delay. 

4thly.  The  grand  result  of  Elijah's 
wondeifol  challenge. 

Note  the  eager  gaze  of  ike  people — 
perhaps  fearandhopealike  prevail.  Fire 
descends  (38) ;  the  people  in  solemn 
awe  fall  on  their  faces  and  declare 
that  the  God  of  Elijah  is  the  true  God, 
ver.  39.  Show  how  disregard  of  God  is 
the  source  of  a  nation's  or  individual's 
greatest  weakness  and  misery,  but  the 
fear  and  love  of  Him  their  greatest 
honour  and  joy.  Show  that  the  simple, 
earnest,  sincere  prayer  often  convinces 
of  the  truth  and  leads  men  to  embrace  it. 
Illustrate  this.  Apply  lesson.  "Wo  do  not 
worship  such  godsas the  Israelitesdid,but 
has  the  Lord  God  a  place  in  our  hearts  ? 

We  blame  them  for  forgetting  and 

forsaking  Hun,  but  do  we  remember 

Him  with  reverence  and  love?    The 

portion  of  Elijah's  life  studied  to-day 

teaches  us  to  be  trustfulj  prayerful,  and 

never  to  be  afraid  to  profess  God  before 

others.    As  of  old,  He  will  stand  by  us 

and  give  us  the  needed  courage  and 

wisdom,  if  we  trust  Him.    Refer  Psa. 

xxxiv.     16,    16.      True   religion   has 

nothing  to  fear  from  candid,  thorough, 

open  investigation.     Open  your  hearts 

to    receive    Him,   for    with  Him  He 

brings  pardon,  peace,  joy,  and  eternal 

life.  E.  S.  C. 


February  35th. — Morning. 
GIVING    AND    PRAYING. 


Matthew 

Jesus  had  been,  in  the  fifth  chapter^ 
teaching  His  disciples  what  should  be 
the  ^iritf  disposition,  and  character  of 
those  who  belonged  to  His  new  king- 
dom. 

But  those  to  whom  He  spoke  had  reH- 
gious  HABITS  and  customs,  and  they  were 
very  familiar  with  the  religious   cere- 


vi.  1—15. 

monies  of  the  great  people,  the  Phari- 
sees of  their  day,  and  Jesus  knew  they 
would  be  wanting  His  opinion  about 
these   things;    which  of  these  habit 
were  good,  and  which  were  bad,  which 
they  ought  to  put  right  away,  and  what 
they  should  put  in  the  place  of  those 
they  lost. 
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Jesus  was  quite  willing  to  help  them, 
but  He  nerer  helped  people  in  the  pre- 
else  way  they  expected,  because  folk  do 
not  often  know  what  is  really  best  for 
them.  Especially  men  want  to  be  saved 
trouble f  and  so  are  glad  if  somebody  will 
tell  them  preeuely  tehat  they  should  do 
or  not  do,  and  put  their  religious  habits 
into  exact  shape  for  them.  Observe, 
then,  that  Jesus  gave  great  and  compre- 
hensive PBiNCiPLEs,  which  He  expected 
His  disciples  to  work  out  practically  into 
their  different  circumstances. 

Illustrate  this  from  learning  to  draw, 
or  to  paint.  If  we  are  set  merely  to 
copy,  we  shall  never  get  any  real  power ; 
if  our  teacher  gives  us  righ^  principles, 
and  comprehensive  rules,  we  learn  to 
work  these  out  for  ourselves,  and  gain 
really  artistic  power.  Teacher  may 
show  that  this  is  the  difference  between 
a  Catholic  and  a  Protestant  religious 
life.  The  Catholic  is  minutely  shaped 
and  ordered  for  us ;  the  Protestant  theory 
leaves  each  man  free  to  work  out  the 
great  principles  taught  by  Jesus  Christ. 

In  our  lesson  to-day  Jesus  takes  up 

the    TWO    SIDES    OF  A  BBLIOIOTJS   LIFE 

Every  religious  man  has  a  part  of  his 
life  towards  6^o^,and  a  ^BiitowardsTnan. 
Something  in  his  soul,  and  something 
in  his  conduct^  which  together  make  up 
his  religious  life. 

Jesus  takes  **  giving  alms  **  to  repre- 
sent the  coNDxrcT-SEDE  of  religion. 

Jesus  takes  "  praying  "  to  represent 
the  FEELING-SIDE  of  rcligiou. 

He  gives  us  teachings  about  each  of 
these.  He  takes  certain  things  con- 
nected with  alms  and  prayer  to  repre- 
sent both  our  mistakes,  and  the  princi- 


ples which  ought  to  guide  us:  e.t^,, 
case  of  sounding  trumpet  (ver.  2);  en- 
tering into  closet  (ver.  6). 

Jesus  in  each  case  shows  what  we 
should  not  do  and  what  we  should  do, 

1.  In  the  Conduct-side  of  oiir  re- 
ligious life ;  in  our  relations  with  our 
feUoW'tnen,  in  our  charities,  we  should 
not  seek  sblf-pbaibe.  IUus.  ,  customs 
of  the  age  (ver.  2). 

We  should  act  for  God,  in  a  simple^ 
sincere,  wnhoastful  spirit. 

2.  In  the  Feeling-side  of  our  re- 
ligious life ;  in  our  relations  with  God, 
in  our  prayers,  we  should  avoid — 

Publicity,  illus.  customs  of  ver.  5« 
Ostentation  ,,  ,, 

Kepetition  „  »»      7* 

We  should  secure  a  regular  time  for 
prayer,  a  suitable  plaice  for  prayer, 
where  we  can  be  quiet,  and  have  the 
sense  of  loneliness  with  God.  (Illus. 
by  the  sailor  boy  who  climbed  up  the 
mast  to  the  cross-trees  to  secure  a  place 
of  loneliness  for  prayer.)  Also  we 
should  remember  that  at  such  times  w& 
do  more  than  make  requests,  we  hold 
COMMUNION  with  our  Father  in  heaven. 
And  we  may  be  quite  sure  He  will  "re- 
ward us  openly  "by  giving  us,  through 
daily  prayer,  strength  and  blessing  for 
our  daily  work. 

Observe  the  reason  (ver.  8)  why  we 
need  not  use  repetitions,  because^  we 
may  trust  our  Father  to  hear  at  once. 
From  the  "Lord's  Prayer  "bring  out 
the  things  we  have  most  need  to  pray 
about,  and  the  spirit  in  which  we 
should  draw  near  to  God  in  all  our 
prayer,  as  a  child  would  to  his  parent, 

R.  Tuck- 


February  25th.— Afternoon. 
ELIJAH  AT  HOREB. 
1  Kings 


Contrast  Elijah's  present  conduct  with 
his  previous  boldness.   Show  that  Elij  ah 


had  carried  out  God's  command  (Deut. 
xiii.  6,  9) ;  that  Jezebel,  by  sending  a 
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message  (yer.  2),  afforded  the  prophet  an 
opportunity  of  escape.  Jezebel  would 
rather  this. 

Explain  that  a  day's  journey  was 
about  30  miles,  and  that  Horeb  was 
about  100  miles  from  Beersheba  nearly 
south. 

Note  that  the  awful  appearances 
described  in  ver.  11,  12,  displayed  the 
majesty  of  God,  and  the  **  still  small 
voice"  His  mercy,  and  remark  upon  the 
humility  and  reverence  of  Elijah  (13). 

Observe  that  the  question  (ver.  9, 13) 
vas  intended  to  arouse  Elijah's  atten- 
tion ;  or  perhaps  as  a  gentle  reproof, 
implying  that  he  ought  not  to  have  fled. 

Lessons. — 1.  Never  on  any  account  fly 
from  duty.  In  his  fear,  EHjah  did  so; 
Jonah  did  so.  (Jonah  i  3).  He  de- 
spaired of  being  useful,  apparently  for- 
getting that  he  was  God's  servant,  or 
that  God  could  protect  him  (yer.  4). 

2.  We  are  never  out  of  God^s  sight. 
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Down  in  that  rocky  desert  Ehjah 
deemed  himself  far  out  of  eight  and 
reach  of  men.  Men  would  not  see  him. 
God  knew  where  he  hid,  followed  him, 
and  showed  him  wherein  he  had  done 
wrong.     {See  Ps.  cxxxix.  5—12.) 

Elijah  thought  himself  alone.  God 
had  many  more  servants  beside. 

3.  Avoid    hasty    judgment,     Elijah 

judged  Israel  in  haste  (ver.  78).  Things 

were  not  so  bad  as  Elijah  thought 
them. 


Be  not  weary  in  well-doing. 

God  deals  with  men  in  various  ways 
to  bring  them  to  himself. 

God's  love  in  the  gift  of  Christ— is 
the  voice  of  mercy,  the  still  small  voice, 
by  which  men  are  subdued  and  brought 
to  him. 

The  terrors  of  law,  the  alarm  of  con- 
science, make  way  in  the  heart  for  the 
gospel. 


March  4th— Morning. 
CABE    AND    TRUST. 

Matthew  vi.  19—34. 


Golden  Text  (1  Pet.  y  7)  shows- 
1.  Care  a  burden  ;  wearying  for  heart 
to  carry  (Matt.  xi.  28).  2.  Almighty 
««rf  gracious  Burden-bearer;  **  Cast 
*»  Him,"  &c.  ,3.  Inducement  to  rid 
ourselves  of  the  load;  **He  careth," 
&c.  God  wants  the  burden  which 
y^earies  us.  4.  Melief  from  all  anxiety 
and  unrest;  "Casting  aU  on  Him," 
carrying  nothing  ourselves ;  gone  from 
^,  ** rolled  upon  the  Lord"  (Psa 
Iv.  22). 

Scene  on  tumultuous  lake;  terrified 
cry  addressed  to  Jesus—"  Carest  Thou 
«o<.^"  &c.  Yes  :  "  0  yeof  Httle  faith, 
wherefore    doubt  P"      "^t   is    I,   be 
not  afraid."     "^^  careth  /or  yU" 
Jesus  rose,    hushed    storm,     ''great 


calm:'  So,  in  the  heart,  "perfect 
peace"  when  "rest  in  the  Lord." 
(Matt.  xiy.  1). 

Lord's  discourse  (Matt,  vi.)  shows 
He  wants  us  to  live  in  the  peace 
WHICH  FAITH  iNspiKES.  UnbeHevers 
("Gentiles")  are  disturbed,  unquiet 
(vet.  32) ;  but  we  who  know  and  love 
Him  should  quietly  trust, 

I.  Objects  which  engross 
care  (yer.  19-21).  Every  one 
anxious  about  these  "  treasures :  "  some 
more  anxious  for  those  "  upon  earth  " 
than  those  "in  heaven;  "  yet  all  think 
seriously  about  and  crave  the  heavenly 
hopes  and  deathless  delights  of  heaven. 
Loss  of  them  means  total  destitution 
and  woe. 
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[Teacher  appeal  to  scholar's  heart  as 
to  "anxious  thought"  about  heaven 
as  well  as  good  things  of  earth.l 

^^  Treatures'*  of  ttco  sorts,  in  ttpo 
scenes. 

1,  ** Treasures  on  earth:*'  Perish- 
able  ("moth  and  rust"):  Precarious 
("  thieves  ").  Yet  we  "  lay  them  up." 
Treasures  of  knowledge,  of  enjoyment,  of 
frieTidship,  of  luxury,  of  wealth ;  as 
Solomon  (Eccles.  i.). 

2.  "Treasures  in  heaven "  ("not 
corrupt  *') ;  unassailable  ("  nor  steal "). 
And  we  covet  them.  Treasures  of 
holiness,  usefulness,  eternal  happiness, 
eternal  habitations,  eternal  honours,  the 
blessedness  of  divine  love,  the  ^*Joys  at 
God's  right  hand,**  the  prospect  of  being 
*  *  vrith  Christ ' '  "We  know  their  value, 
our  need  of  them  ;  yet  that  "  without 
Christ "  we  have  "  no  hope  "  of  them. 

II.  Perils  ^wrhich  a^nraken  care 
(ver.  19,  20).  ^^  Moth,  rust,  thieves** 
[Explain.     See  Teacher's  Notes'], 

1.  Possessing  "  earthly  treasures " 
creates  care.  They  who  have  most, 
dread  most  their  loss ;  btirdened  most 
with  anxieties  and  responsibilities.  No 
earthly  possession  is  secure.  Affliction, 
misfortune,  time,  may  not  rob  us  of  all. 
Death  will! 

2.  Not  possessing  "heavenly  trea- 
sures" creates  care.  "When  I  can 
read  my  title  dear,"  &c.,  but  till  then, 
heart;  full  of  "  fear  that  hath  torment." 
"Lay  hold  on  eternal  life"  (Luke 
xii.  19^21). 

III.  Thoughts  ^which  correct 
care  (ver.  22—24). 

,  1.  The  gaze  of  the  soul  must  be 
*  *  single.  **  Not  a  divided  look,  covetous 
of  earth  and  heaven ;  wilUng  to  let  go 
earthly  treasures  to  make  sure  of 
heavenly.  Zuke  .(xii.  33)  says  "  Sell," 
&c.     Comp.  2  Cor.  iv.  18. 

2.  The  love  of  the  heart  must  be  fixed 
(ver.    21.       Comp.    Col.    iii,  2.     If 


our  affections  are  divided,  they  "  serve 
two  masters  "  (ver.  24) ;  and  the  heart 
wiU  be  fall  of  restless  conflict.  *  *  Choose 
ye  whom  serve." 

3.  Choice  m/ust  be  decisively  made 
(ver.  24).  '<  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and 
mammon."  True  riches  will  be  lost  by 
grasping  at  both.  Fable  of  dog  and 
shadow  in  water.  Decide  for  heetverUy, 
and  leave  all  else. 

lY.  Persuasives  to  abandon 
care. 

1.  Leave  present  interest  with  God 
(ver.  26),  and  think  only  of  ^^your 
life  ;  **  then  mere  earthly  things  will 
fall  out  of  sight,  and  the  eternal  alone 
will  occupy  you. 

2.  Best  on  God's  providence  (ver.  26) . 
He  never  fails  those  who  live  trustfully 
upon  Him. 

3.  Learn  how  helpless  you  are  to  do 
anything  for  yourselves  (ver.  27). 
Comp.  Luke  xii.  25,  26. 

4.  Look  on  the  bountifulness  and 
beauty  of  God*s  work  (ver.  28,  29). 
What  wealth  He  has ! 

5.  Believe  in  the  Divine  Father's 
loving  watchfulness  (ver.  30).  "He 
careth  for  you.** 

6.  Show  your  piety  by  your  trusts 
fulness  (ver.  31,  32).  Piety  takes 
God's  promises,  and  trusts. 

Y.  Trust  the  ciire  for  care. 
It  rests  aU  confidently  with  God ;  this 
life  and  life  to  cowe.  Just  as  the 
sinner  trusts  his  soul  wholly  to  Jesus^ 
and  lets  Christ  do  ull,  so  the  believer 
trusts  his  life  with  Him. 

1.  Faith  clings  to  the  things  of  Gody 
and  leaves  all  else  (ver.  33).  This  verse 
is  a  covenant,  sure  and  steadfast. 

2.  Faith  refuses  to  be  troubled  by 
earthly  uncertainties  (ver.).  Daily  leans 
on  God.     "  Thou  wilt  keep  him  ini;^r- 

feet  pecue,  whose  mind  is  stayed  on 
Thee :  because  he  trusteth  in  Thee." 

W.  F,  J. 
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March  4th— Afternoon. 
THE    STOBY    OF    NABOTH. 

1  Kings  xxi.  1—19.     {^For  an  Elementary  Class.) 


Introduction. 

Little  children  sometimes  say,  "  I 
"wish  I  weipe  rich ;  how  happy  I  shonld 
he  then!"  They  forget,  or  do  not 
know,  that  rich  people  are  not  cUvmyB 
Lappy,  and  that — 

"Happiness  lies  in  the  temper  within. 
And  not  in  the  outward  estate." 

This  afternoon  you  will  hear  about  a 
rich  man  who  was  not  happy,  and  you 
must  tell  me  the  reason  why. 
Exposition. 

I.  Ahab  in  his  Palace. 

Elicit  children's  ideas  of  a  ''palace.'' 

There  was  ererything  in  the  palace  to 
make  king  Ahab  very  happy,  but  if  you 
had  been  there  one  day  you  wouldjhaye 
seen  him  looking  yery  (unhappy). 

•  Just  near  his  beautiful  palace  and 
gardens  there  was  a  yery  nice  yineyard. 
Elicit  meaning  of  "  yineyard." 

Eing  Ahab  was  not  content  with  what 
he  had,  but  wanted  to  haye  this  yine- 
yard for  his  own.  It  belonged  to  a  man 
named  Saboth,  who  was  yery  fond  of 
it.    (Giye  reasons  why — ^yer.  3.) 

Was  it  right  for  Ahab  to  wish  for  it  ? 
If  we  wish  for  what  does  not  belong  to 
lis,  what  are  we  doing?  "What  does 
one  of  God's  commandments  say  about 
this?  Then  of  what  sin  was  Ahab 
gmlty? 

Are  there  any  coyetous  children  here  P 
Bemember  God*s  commandment,  and 
pray,— 

"  Guard  my  heart,  O  God  of  heaven  I " 
Lest  I  covet  what's  not  mine." 

See  what  [king  Ahab  says  to  Naboth 
(repeat  ver.  2),  and  Kaboth's  answer 
(ver.  3). 

II.  Ahab's  Anger. 


How  would  Ahab  feel  ?  Picture  out 
the  king  in  his  palace,  lying  on  his  bed, 
turning  his  face  to  the  wall,  refusing 
to  eat.  Do  you  think  he  was  happy  ? 
Why  not? 

He  was  just  like  a  sulky  child  when 
its  mother  refuses  to  give  it  what  it 
wants.  How  sad!  I  hope  there  is 
none  here  like  Ahab. 

III.  Ahab's  Wife. 

Picture  out :  Jezebel  coming  into  the 
room;  her  inquiry  (repeat  ver.  6). 
What  would  Ahab  say  ?  What  ought 
his  wife  to  have  said  ?  Yes ;  but  she 
did  not  (repeat  ver.  7).  She  had  Naboth 
brought  up  before  all  the  people,  and 
got  some  men  to  speak  evil,  and  say 
what  was  not  true,  so  that  Naboth  might 
be  killed.  What  would  you  call  this  ? 
You  see  one  sin  leads  to  others,  (lUus* 
trate  this.) 

rv.  Naboth^s  Death. 

Picture  out:  the  meeting  of  the 
people;  Naboth  in  their  midst;  their 
wicked  words;  the  death  of  Naboth. 
(Repeat  ver.  13,  latter  clause.) 

You  see  what  mischief  comes  from 
listening  to  bad  companions.  (Apply 
this.) 

V.  Sin  punished. 

Picture  out:  Ahab  taking  possession 
of  the  yineyard;  what  he  thought  to 
himself. 

God  saw  and  knew  all.    Kepeat — 

«« Almighty  Gtod,  Thy  piercing  eye 

Strikes  through  the  shades  of  night/' 

God's  command  to  Elijah  (repeat  ver. 
19,  latter  clause). 

Sin  is  swre  to  he  found  out  and  pun^ 
isked.  (Examples:  Achan,  Gehazi, 
&c.)    Briefly  review  lesson. 
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Appucation. 

Golden  Teit  repeated,  ver.  20.  How 
was  Ahab's  sin  punished  P  The  Bible 
says,  *'The  «om/ that  sinneth,  it  sball 
die/'  and  we  know  that  God's  word  is 
true.     There  is  only  one  way  to  escape 


who  can  take  away  sin;  who  is  this? 
You  have  sinned,  each  child  here ;  evil 
desires,  angry  feelings,  wicked  thoughts, 
fill  your  hearts.  What  then  must  you 
do  P  HaTe  you  done  so  P  If  not,  go 
now  to  Jesus,  just  as  you  are. 


from  this  everlasting  death.     Only  One  ,  H.  T. 


•^N" 


LIVE— LET  LIVE— HELP  LIVE. 

There  are  three  sorts  of  people  in  this  world,  who  may  be  characterized  by  the 
monosyllables  above.  First,  there  are  those  who  take  for  their  motto.  Live — live 
regardless  of  others — ^live,  if  others  die — ^live/or  one's  self  and  to  one's  self.  Such 
persons  care  for  nobody  but  themselves ;  they  think  of  nobody  else.  They  have 
got  on  in  the  world,  it  may  be,  without  much  aid  from  others,  and  others  must 
get  on  as  they  can,  or  stick  by  the  way ;  it  is  all  one  to  them,  it  is  none  of  their 
business  ;  they  are  not  their  brother's  keeper.    These  are  supremely  selfish  men. 

There  is  another  class  of  men  among  us,  whose  motto  is,  Live  and  let  Hve.  They 
are  glad  to  have  their  neighbours  live  and  prosper ;  but  it  must  be  without  their 
help.  Their  first  and  great  inquiry  is.  Who  will  show  m«  any  good  ?  How  will 
this  affect  my  interest  P  Shall  /  gain  anything  by  it  P  If  such  men  can  be  quite 
sure  that  anything  they  may  do  for  another  will  return  ultimately  to  their  own 
benetit,  they  will  cheerfully  lend  a  helping  hand .  And  in  some  cases  they  will 
even  help  a  Mend  in  need,  if  persuaded  that  it  will  in  no  way  operate  to  their  dis- 
advantage or  inconvenience.  Otherwise  they  are  as  deaf  as  dead  men  to  all  who 
approach  them.    These  are  simply  selfish  men. 

There  is  yet  a  third  class  of  men — choice  spirits — whose  motto  is.  Live  a  nd  help 
others  to  live.  They  are  not  inattentive  to  their  own  aSirs  or  their  own  interests  ; 
but  they  seek  not  their  own  exclusively.  They  are  not  merely  willing  to  let  others 
live  around  then-,  but  they  are  vrilling  to  help  others  to  live,  and  even  to  subject 
themselves  to  inconvenience  and  trouble  in  order  to  do  tbip.  And  all  this  they 
will  do  without  first  stopping  to  ask,  Shall  I  get  my  reward  P  If  I  lend  a  crown 
shall  I  get  two  in  return  ?  They  are  men  who  act  either  from  the  impulses  of  kind 
and  generous  dispositions,  or  men  whose  principles  of  acticn  have  been  derived 
from  the  teachings  and  example  of  Him  who  "  went  about  doing  good,"  who 
sought  not  His  own,  but  the  things  which  were  another's  ;  who  was  never  unmind- 
fuljto  do  good  and  communicate  as  He  had  opportunity.  These  are  truly 
benevolent  men. 

We  now  leave  it  to  each  reader  to  say  which  is  the  best  man,  and  to  which 
class  he  himself  belongs. 
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®nti  ^tnmt[  ^t\txhti: 


HOW  CAN  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  BE  BETTEE  ADAPTED  TO  THEM  H 


IDE  by  side  with  the  supreme  importance  of  retaining 
young  men  and  women,  but  especially  the  former, 
in  our  schools,  there  exists  t]ie  tendency  on  their  part 
to  use  their  newly-acquired  independence  and  freedom' 
of  choice,  to  cut  the  tie  that  holds  them  in  their  positions,  and  to 
drift  from  Sunday  school  influence.  Yet,  if  schools  are. to  be  made 
increasingly  a  blessing,  it  must  be  through  the  agency  of  these 
very  scholars,  from  whose  ranks  should  ultimately  come  the  most 
devoted  and  suitable  teachers.  This  statement  will  be  accepted  by  all 
who  ha^e  made  the  subject  a  matter  of  consideration ;  the  difficulty 
will  be  found  in  suggesting  the  means  by  which  this  desideratum 
can  be  attained. 

It  may  be  advisable  to  glance  at  the  peculiarities  of  disposition  and 
thought  which  distinguish  this  class  of  scholars.  They  have  grown 
out  of  boyhood  and  girlhood,  but  are  not  yet  men  and  women.  The 
lads  especially  are  at  what  has  been  well  designated  the  ^'awkward 
age/'  and  not  only  is  this  description  applicable  to  their  physical,  but 
also  to  their  mental  and  moral  natures. 

They  are  shy,  and  yet  have  a  good  opinion  of  themselves  ;  they  feel 
their  deficiencies,  but,  at  the  same  time,  are  unwilling  to  confess  theni. 
Sentimentality  they  reject  with  all  the  energy  of  those  who  have 
discarded  childish  things,  though  their  natures  are  reaching  out  in 
every  direction  for  sympathy  and  affection.  No  longer  compelled  to 
obey  commands  and  acquiesce  in  the  discipline  of  the  school,  their  self- 
control  and  sense  of  honour  are  scarcely   sufficiently  developed   to 

• 

insure  a  willing  compliance  with  rules  made  for  their  comfort  and 
happiness  equally  with  others  in  the  school.  How  needful,  then,  that 
every  care  should  be  taken  that  our  senior  scholars  may  be  rightly 
influenced  at  this  all-important  crisis  in  their  history  I 

But  how  can  they  be  most  affected  for  good  P  and  by  what  agency 
cau  this  best  be  done  ?     The  key  to  the  solution  of  this  confessedly 
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difficult  problem  is  to  be  found  in  the  power  of  adaptation  of  the  school 
and  its  appliances,  of  the  teacher,  of  his  methods  and  modes  of 
teaching,  and  of  means  to  reach  the  scholar  in  his  eyery-day  life. 
Considering  these  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  placed,  we  notice — 

▲DAPTATIOV  OP  THB  SCHOOL  AVB  ITS   APPUAVCBS. 

As  to  the  place  of  teaching,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  separate  class- 
rooms shah  be  provided.  It  is  of  advantage  to  the  teacher,  who,  having 
the  class  to  himself,  can  secore  the  undivided  attention  of  those  who 
listen  to  him,  and  be  spared  the  exertion  of  lung  and  voice,  which  is, 
unfortunately,  too  often  requisite  when  teaching  in  the  same  room  with 
other  classes.  It  is  of  no  less  advantage  to  the  scholar,  as  it  prevents 
him  from  feeling  like  a  little  schoolboy,  and  gratifies  his  self-respect 
and  independence.  It  also  tends  to  make  the  class  more  like  a  home, 
and  adds  greatly  to  the  esprit  de  corps  that  should  be  cultivated  among 
our  senior  scholars.  Where  practicable,  the  plan  followed  in  some 
schools  of  separating  the  scholars  Into  two  divisions,  junior  and  senior, 
in  addition  to  the  elementary  and  infant  classes,  which  should  always 
have  rooms  specially  fitted  and  adapted  for  their  wants,  is  to  be  com 
mended.  Superintendents  know  the  difficulty  of  adapting  discipline, 
prayers,  and  addresses  to  children  o^  eight  years  of  age,  and  young  men 
and  women,  and  yet  this  is  often  attempted,  with  the  most  unsatisfactory 
results.  Naturally,  senior  scholars  object  to  be  governed  by  the  same 
rules  and  discipline  that  are  necessary  for  children,  and  unless  this  diffi- 
culty is  met,  you  have  a  fruitful  cause  of  their  abstention  from  the 
opening  and  closing  exercises  of  the  school.  Given  a  separate  room  for 
senior  scholars,  where  their  requirements  may  be  studied  and  their 
motives  appealed  to,  and  it  will  be  found  that  such  a  separation  will  be 
fraught  with  benefits  alike  to  teacher  and  taught.  The  addresses  usually 
given  at  the  conclusion  of  teaching  can  then  be  suited  to  the  age  and 
intellectual  capacity  of  the  hearers,  and  in  the  absolute  quiet  that  may 
be  obtained  (if  such  a-system  be  adopted)  impressions  of  the  most  sala- 
tary  nature  may,  by  the  Divine  blessing,  be  indelibly  stamped  upon 
their  hearts. 

THE   TEACHEIB's   ADAPTEDNE88   70S  HIS   WORK. 

Devoted  piety  we  presuppose,  as  without  this  nothing  will  avaiL  This, 
however,  is  not  nearly  sufficient.  The  best  intentions  in  the  world  will 
never  qualify  a  man  for  such  an  important  office.  He  must  have  mental 
and  moral  attainments  of  no  mean  order  and  a  ready  supply  of  tact. 
He  should  have  a  large,  loving  heart,  fall  of  sympathy  with  the  young, 
having  its  outcome  in  the  warm  personal  friendship  which  he  will  form 
with  every  scholar.  He  should  be  of  a  sanguine  temperament,  active 
habits,  quick  intelligence,  wide  views,  and  thoroughly  imbaed  with  a 
sense  of  the  importance  and  responsibilities  of  his  position.  Whatever 
his  age  may  be,  he  should  keep  a  young  heart  fresh  in  its  recollections 
of  his  own  youthful  days,  and  always  ready  to  beat  in  unison  with 
the  aspirations  and  emotions  of  his  class.     He  should,  moceovac,  by 
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oareM  study  haye  tborongbly  aoqaired  the  principles  and  art  of  teaching 
and  moral  training,  and  by  €k)d's  help  be  giving  to  those  under  his 
care  a  living  example  of  the  religion  he  professes.  With  such  inflaence 
impaired  even  in  a  slight  degree  a  teacher  will  find  his  work  sadly 
marred,  and  the  results  proportionably  diminished. 

ADAPTATION  01*  THB  METHODS  AND  MODES  01*  TEACHING. 

In  the  first  place  let  us  note  what  will  not  do.       Some  teachers 
of  senior  scholars  &11  into  the  grievous  error  of  preaching  instead 
of  teaching.     They  bring  a  carefully  prepared  digest  of  the  lesson, 
but  will  not  allow  any  questions  to  be  asked,  or,  should  an  inquiry  be 
made,  discourage  the  questions  so  effectively  as  practically  to  keep  all 
the  talking  to  themselves.    No  greater  mistake  could  possibly  be  made 
by  a  senior  class  teacher.     The  true  aim  of  teaching  should  be  educating 
--drawing  out — the  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  faculties  of  the  scholar, 
and  this  can  only  be  done  by  encouraging  a  free  spirit  of  inquiry, 
which  will  of  itself  do  much  to  stimulate  and  call  into  active  operation 
these  fiaculties.     The  teacher  who  makes  the  mistake  we  have  indicated 
is  in  danger  of  driving  away  those  whom  he  wishes  to  retain,  as 
nothing  is  so  distasteftd  to  the  opening  mind  as  to  have  refused  to  il 
an  outlet,  or  to  accept  everything  on  trust.     A  reason  often  given  for 
this  mistaken  method  of  teaching  is,  that  when  the  lesson  is  left  open 
for  discussion  and  questions,  foolish  things  are  said  or  absurd  questions 
asked,  which  only  excite  laughter  and  produce  irreverence.     To  this 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  reply  that,  if  such  should  be  the  case,  it  will  be 
the  exception  and  not  the  rule,  and  the  teacher's  personal  influence  or 
private  appeal  to  the  offender  would  soon  check  such  manifestations. 

The  aim  of  the  teacher  being  as  already  stated,  the  methods  to  be 
employed  should  be  principally  confined  to  the  interrogative  and  illus- 
trative methods,  allowing  time  for  free  discussion  of  the  subject-matter 
of  the  lesson,  and  for  pointed,  earnest,  personal  appeals  from  the  teacher. 
An  answer  to  a  question  has  sometimes  given  the  teacher  such  an  insight 
into  the  scholar's  state  of  mind  as  to  materially  help  him  in  his  efforts 
to  secure  decision  for  Christ.     A  periodical  prayer  meeting,  in  which 
members  of  the  class  take  part,  will  also  be  found  very  useful  in  fostering 
religious  life  and  deepening  spiritual  impression.   The  right  use  of  these 
methods  will,  of  necessity,  altogether  depend  upon  the  prepareduess  of  the 
heart  and  mind  which  characterizes  him  who  adopts  them.    Unless  the 
soul  of  the  man  conies  into  living  contact  with  the  souls  of  his  scholars, 
and  the  teaching  is  followed  by  the  Divine  blessing,  all  will  be  in  vain. 
In  his  adaptation  of  methods,  the  teacher  will  be  greatly  helped  by  a 
personal  knowledge  of  every   scholar.       Such  knowledge  is  rarely 
acquired,  though  so  essential.    In  many  instances  the  number  of  those 
who  compose  a  senior  olass  renders  it  exbremely  difficult  to  obtain  this 
acquaintance.     A  hint  or  two  on   the  subject  may  therefore  not  be 
out  of  place.     Make  a  point  of  being  at  school  ten  minutes  before  the 
time  of  conmiencing ;  this  will  give  you  ample  time  to  shake  hands 
&Q  rounds  and  have  a  few  words  with  each.     Never  pass   scholars 
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without  a  kindly  recognition,  however  haej  yon  may  be,  and  let 
yonr  face  express  the  pleasure  yon  feel  at  seeing  them.  Aim  to  be 
a  personal  friend  to  each,  to  sympathize  in  their  sorrows,  share  their 
joySy  help  them  in  their  diffionlties,  advance  (if  possible)  their  material 
interests,  and  exercise  a  watchful  care  over  their  every-day  pursuits. 

ADAPTATION  07  MEAHS   TO  REACH   THE   SCHOLAR  IN   HIS  EVERT- 

DAT  un. 

Bemembering  the  activity,  which  is  a  distinguishing  feature  ofyoutb, 
the  wise  instructor  will  seek  to  direct  this  activity  into  right  channels. 
The  young  man  must  do  something.  His  nature  abhors  inactivity, 
and,  unless  some  direction  is  given  to  his  faculties,  there  is  a  danger 
of  their  being  used  for  purposes  that  may  ruin  both  soul  and 
body.  Every-day  observation  amply  attests  the  multitude  of  perils 
that  environ  a  youth,  the  snares  and  pitfalls  that  are  around  and  about 
him  on  every  hand.  It  is  obviously  necessary  that  we  should  find 
something  to  occupy  his  spare  time  and  thoughts  during  the  six 
days  of  the  week,  when,  generally  speaking,  he  is  not  under  our 
observation.  The  establishment  in  the  winter  months  of  a  Mutual 
Improvement  Glass  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  auxiliaries 
to  his  Sunday's  work  that  a  teacher  can  devise.  It  gives  a  lad  a  busi- 
ness training,  enlightens  his  mind,  shows  him  the  value  of  good  order 
and  deference  to  authority,  gives  him  occupation  for  his  leisure  hours, 
and  develops  a  generous  emulation  in  the  attainment  of  literary  dis- 
tinction. Many  a  teacher  has  cause  to  be  thankful  that  in  the  days 
when  he  was  a  member  of  a  Bible  class  there  was  such  an  institution 
as  we  have  mentioned  in  connection  with  it. 

In  the  summer  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Mutual  Improvement  Glass 
should  not  transform  itself  into  a  cricket,  a  boating,  or  a  pedestrian  club, 
as  circumstances  may  suggest.  In  such  innocent  recreation  the 
teacher  may  be  able  to  study  tho  faults  and  virtues  of  his  scholars,  to 
detect  their  foibles  and  recognise  their  sterling  qualities,  and  thus  be 
furnished  with  that  knowledge  of  them  which  he  needs  for  his  work. 
Another  point  should  not  be  omitted  in  the  consideration  of  the  every- 
day life  of  the  scholar.  All  will  admit  the  desirableness  of  forming 
good  habits  in  the  young,  and  of  keeping  them  &om  the  terrible  vice 
of  intemperance.  Good  habits,  it  is  true,  will  not  insure  salvation,  but 
they  may  prevent  untold  misery  and  sorrow,  and  will  certainly  do 
much  to  prepare  a  lad  for  the  stem  battle  of  life. 

In  bringing  these  few  suggestions  to  a  close,  the  writer  would  urge 
upon  his  fellow  teachers  increased  devotion  to  their  work,  believing 
prayer  for,  and  faith  in,  the  conversion  of  those  committed  to  their  care, 
and  an  increasing  sense  of  their  great  responsibilities,  and  fuller  depend- 
ence upon  Divine  help.  J.  T.  Hamilton. 
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When  mys  -  te  -  ri  •  ous  whispers  are    float-ing    a-bout,  And  voi  -  ces  that  will  not  be 


^^¥^^¥# 


still  Shall  summon  me  hence  fr»m  the  world's  fading  shore  To  the  waves  that  are  silent  and  still. 


When  I  look  with  charged  eyes  at  the  home  of  the  blest  Far  out   of  the  reach  of  the  sea.  Will 


U    1^    i^ 
Will    an-y  one  then  at  that beau-ti  - ful gate  Be   wait-ing  and  watching  for       me? 


Bewailing       •  and 

There  are  little  ones  i^lancing  about  in  my  path. 

In  the  need  of  a  friend  and  a  guide, 
There  are  dear  little  eyes  looking  up  into  min^ 

Whose  tears  would  be  easily  dried. 
But  Jesus  may  beckon  the  children  away, 

lu  the  midst  of  their  grief  or  their  glee ; 
Will  any  of  them  at  that  beautiful  gate 

Be  waiting  and  watching  for  me  ? 

There  are  old  and  forsaken  who  lineer  awhile 
In  the  homes  which  their  dearest  nave  left. 

And  an  action  of  love,  or  a  few  gentle  words, 
Might  cheer  the  sad  spirits  bereft. 


watching. 

But  the  reaper  is  near  to  the  long  standing  corUf 
The  weary  shall  soon  be setfree. 

Will  any  of  these  at  the  beautiful  gate 
Be  waiting  and  watching  for  me  ? 

I  may  be  brought  there  by  the  infinite  grace 

Of  the  Saviour  who  loves  to  forgive. 
Though  I  bless  not  the  hunery  near  to  my  side« 

And  but  pray  for  myself  while  I  live. 
But  I  think  I  should  mourn  o'er  my  selfish 

(If  sorrow  in  heaven  can  be),  [neglect 

If  no  one  should  ihen  at  the  beautiful  gate 

Be  waiting  and  watching  for  me. 
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FEOM  THE  OBADLB  TO  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 

Bx  A  LojrsoK  Pasios. 

Chapteb  III. 

Whin  John  Angell  James,  of  blessed  memory,  came  on  one  occasion,  I  was  sent 
vp  into  the  drawing-room  to  get  a  book.  There  I  foimd  Mr.  James,  though  not 
the  book.  I  was  in  a  great  rage,  which  he  mistook  for  deep  religions  impression. 
He  gaye  me  '*  The  Anxious  Enquirer,"  but  I  had  no  sooner  left  the  room  than  I 
went  to  the  dunghill;  and  tearing  the  book  in  two,  cast  it  among  the  rubbish. 

As  the  Bey. was  to  preach  next  Sunday,  I  knew  that  on  the  Monday 

following  I  should  be  in  for  it  So  I  got  ready,  and  courted  the  interyiew, 
and  when  attacked  began  to  question  the  minister  on  God*s  soyereignty  and 
omniscience.  **  Did  Qod  know  whether  I  should  be  sayed  or  not  t "  Did  God 
know  eyerythingP  because,  if  so.  He  must  know  whether  I  should  be  saved,  and  the 
moment,  and  I  could  do  nothing.  I  could  not  save  myself ;  and  if  I  should  be 
sayed,  I  should  be  sayed;  and  so  on,  &c.,  &c.  This  line  answered  my  purpose,  for 
leaying  the  personal  appeal  for  the  theological  difficulties,  I  escaped. 

One  day  an  old  white-headed  minister  came,  and  I  argued  as  usual.  To  my 
surprise  he  made  no  reply.  **  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  P  "  he  asked.  I  replied 
in  the  negatiye.  "  Now  tell  me,  my  youug  friend,  if  you  really  belieye  what  yctt 
haye  said."  He  had  read  me  through ;  my  silence  told  him  I  did  not  belieye  my 
own  argument.  How  ashamed  I  felt  at  being  detected  in  my  special  pleading ! 
Then  quietly,  and  loyingly,  he  appealed  to  me  to  put  on  one  side  these  difficultieB, 
and  do  what  I  knew  I  could  do,  and  no  longer  resist  the  Spirit  of  God. 

The  respect  I  felt  for  that  man,  and  do  now,  I  cannot  describe.  Neyer  again 
did  I  get  out  my  shield  of  God's  foreknowledge  to  excuse  my  sinfulness. 

I  tried  hard  to  be  an  infidel,  but  could  not  There  was  just  one  thing  that 
stood  in  the  way.  I  belieye  I  should  have  been  glad  if  that  one  unanswerable 
argument  had  not  existed.  Professors  of  religion  I  put  down  as  a  set  of  ranting 
hypocrites— always  excepting  my  father  and  mother.  I  watched  them  closely. 
Ah !  if  I  could  but  find  them  out  to  be  hypocrites,  then  the  one  last  barrier  would  be 
gone.  But  I  could  not.  I  lived  with  them*  I  watched  them.  They  were  not 
perfect,  but  there  was  no  hypocrisy  there.  T?iey  Hved  out  Christianity,  and  if 
all  others  were  hypocrites  they  were  not.  This  saved  me  from  falling  over 
the  precipice  of  infidelity,  and  presented  to  me  an  unanswerable  argument  against 
all  the  sophistry  of  my  sceptical  companions.* 

I  went  to  liOndon  to  perfect  my  knowledge  of  business,  still  hafing  religion. 
Here  the  tiieatre  presented  great  attractions  to  me.  With  other  young  men  in  the 
same  house  of  business  we  often  heard  the  first  actors  of  the  day.  The  Sunday 
''was  made  for  man,"  and,  as  toe  interpreted  the  words,  for  man  to  do  what  he 
liked,  and  so  the  Sunday  excursion  was  no  sin,  and  the  racecourse  was  quite  the 
correct  thing. 

One  Sunday,  when  ridirg  in  a  gig  with  two  companions,  to  catch  a  train  a  few 
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miles  from  London,  we  qaw  the  train  in  tlie  distance,  and  fearing  we  should  not 
get  to  the  station  in  time  we  put  the  horse  to  the  gallop,  and  haying  to  turn  a 
sharp  comer  the  gig  as  nearly  as  possible  turned  oyer.  It  spun  for  some  yards  on 
one  wheel,  but  the  unseen  arm  of  **  One  mighty  to  saye*'  preseryed  us  from  falling. 
Was  it  a  *^  lacky  chance,"  or  the  prayers  of  parents  daily  interceding  with  Him  who 
is  the  *' hearer  and  answerer  of  prayer"  ? 

On  another  occasion  a  party  of  four  young  men,  myself  being  one,  hired  a  * '  four- 
wheeler"  to  go  to  Gorhambury  races,  near  St.  Alban's.  We  were  to  be  away  for  three 
or  fonr  days.  Two  of  my  companions  were  older,  and  one  younger  than  myself* 
We  discussed  yarious  subjects  on  the  road,  and  all  determined  to  haye  nothing  to 
do  with  gambling.  I  related  seyeral  instances  of  thimbU-rigging  robbery,  and 
urged  the  others  to  ayoid  haying  anything  to  do  with  invitations  to  "  take  your 
chance,"  '*  sure  to  win,"  &c.  Arriyed  at  the  course,  I  soon  got  tired  of  the 
racing,  and  taking  my  sketeh-book  soon  found  in  the  loyely  park  something  more 
congeniaL  I  had  not  been  there  long  before  one  of  my  companions  found  me  out 
and  asked  me  to  lend  him  some  money.  ''What  for?"  I  asked.  ''Well,  the 
fB/d  is,  I  had  a  turn  at  a  thimble,  and  I'ye  lost  my  money ;  but  I  see  how  the  trick 
is  done,  and  I  shall  be  sure  to  haye  it  back."  *'  What  a  fool  you  are  ! "  I  said. 
"  I  told  you  how  it  would  be."  He  pressed  me  so  hard  that  I  lent  him  two 
pounds,  and  thought  I  would  see  how  he  got  on.  We  soon  found  the  "riggers." 
A  man,  poorly  dressed,  stood  at  a  small  table  with  three  thimbles  and  a  pea  on  it. 
Under  one  of  the  thimbles  he  placed  the  pea.  "  Now,  gents,  try  your  luck.  See 
for  yourselves.  Lift  the  thimble  and  see  the  pea  is  there  before  you  begin."  The 
thimble  was  lifted  by  my  friend,  and  there  was  the  pea  right  enough.  "  Now, 
gentlemen,  you  are  perfectly  certain  about  the  pea  being  under  this  thimble.  Now 
I  move  this  thimble  along  the  face  of  the  table  without  lifting  it,  and  I'U  moye  the 
other  two  in  the  same  way,  and  if  you  can  watch  my  hand  and  the  thimble  under 
which  the  pea  is,  you're  sure  to  win." 

One  or  two  standing  by  tried,  and  won  several  pounds.  It  seemed  so  easy  to 
trace  the  particular  thimble  in  its  little  journeys.  My  friend  now  was  quite  sure 
he  could  win,  so  he  staked  the  two  pounds  I  had  lent  him.  "  Tou  are  quite  sure 
the  pea  is  under  that  'ere  thimble  P"  "  Tes,"  said  my  Mend.  The  thimble  was 
lifted,  and  lo !  the  pea  was  not  there,  but  under  another  thimble.  So  my  two 
pounds  soon  vanished.  The  chagrin  of  my  friend !  How  chopfallen  he  looked !  I 
felt  sure  he  had  been  cheated,  but  how  was  the  mystery.  A  fight  just  then  was 
beginning  near  the  table,  and  whilst  the  owner  was  looking  at  tbe  fight  I  examined 
the  thimbles  and  the  pea.  They  were  all  right  I  placed  the  pea  under  one  of  the 
thimbles  and  kept  my  finger  on  it  till  the  man  returned.  I  said,  "I  will  bet  you 
two  pounds  the  pea  is  imder  this  thimble."  "Done,"  he  said,  and  took  the 
thimble  up,  and  the  pea  had  gone.  "  Here  it  is,"  and  lilting  another  thimble,  there 
was  the  pea;  I  felt  sick— dazed.  "  Now,  youngsters,  out  with  your  money," 
shouted  ^half  a  dozen  confederates.  I  had  only  a  few  shillings  [in  my  purse. 
Threats  were  freely  made  if  the  money  was  not  paid  at  once.  '^  If  youVe  no 
money  give  us  your  watch." 

The  watch  was  a  new  one,  given  to  me  only  a  few  weeks  before  by  my  father, 
and  had  cost  £5. 

Space  will  not  permit  to  tell  how  I  discovered  the  trick,  and  on  the  third  day 
of  the  races  recovered  my  watch  by  entrapping  two  of  the  scoundrels  in  a  drinking 
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booth.    Tie  watoh  I  still  keep,  and  think  of  the  past,  and  thank  God  for  the 
'present  who  delivered  me  out  of  ''the  snare  of  the  fowler." 

But  the  change  was  at  hand.  The  earnest  prajers  of  loving  parents  were 
about  to  be  answered.  A  brother  asked  me  as  a  fayonr  to  attend  a  Tem- 
perance meeting  to  be  held  in  one  of  the  large  theatres,  and  sent  me  a  ticket  for 
the  stalls.  It  had  cost  him  half-a-crown,  and  I  could  not  refuse.  But  I  deter- 
mined to  have  some  fun  out  of  the  speakers.  I  had  often  with  my  pencil  carica- 
tured the  teetotallers  of  my  native  town,  and  now  I  would  do  the  same  in  the 
metropolis.  I  went,  and  as  speaker  after  speaker  spoke,  I  thought,  Well,  these 
teetotallers  are  not  such  fools  as  I  thought  they  were.  One  spoke  on  the  political 
benefits,  another  on  the  moral  and  social  aspects,  and  others  on  the  religious 
-obligations  of  teetotalism.  The  latter  I  rejected  as  humbug  and  stuff.  The  two 
former  seemed  to  have  great  weight,  and  as  it  was  probable  then  that  I  might 
have  to  rniT  much  with  political  questions,  I  determined  to  think  over  what  I  had 
heard,  to  read  up  on  the  subject,  and  if  at  the  end  of  a  month  I  could  not  answer 
the  arguments,  that  I  would  sign  the  pledge  and  advocate  the  cause. 

I  did  so,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  I  signed  the  pledge.  How  I  did 
it,  and  where,  may  not  be  uninteresting.  I  had  ridiculed  the  teetotallers 
in  my  native  town  by  pen  and  pencil  and  voice.  They  knew  my  hostility 
pretty  well.  Once  I  headed  a  party  of  young  men  to  upset  a  large  temperance 
meeting  in  the  public  hall.  On  another  occasion,  when  the  snow  covered  the 
streets,  I  amused  myself  from  the  wall  of  my  father's  garden  in  snowballing 
the  passers.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  was  the  temperance  hotel,  where  the 
secretary  of  the  temperance  society  resided.  In  the  comfortable  coffee-room  sat 
three  teetotallers  enjoying  supper.  "  How  a  snowball  would  enliven  them  up ! "  I 
thought.  But  for  the  glass  window  they  should  have  one  each.  The  panes  were 
not  large.  The  cost  of  damage  I  could  send  by  post,  and  it  would  not  be  great. 
The  fun  would  be  decidedly  great.  How  I  chuckled  at  the  idea  of  discomfiting 
these  Philistine  teetotallers  !  The  temptation  was  great,  the  risk  was  small.  The 
shining  hat  of  a  **  Peeler,"  calmly  walking  past  the  coffee-room  window,  settled  the 
matter  in  a  moment.  Here  goes.  Two  birds  with  one  ball — miss  one,  hit  the 
other.  The  officer  of  state  narrowly  escaped,  but  crash  went  the  glass.  Tea-cups 
and  tea-cakes  in  wild  confusion  disappeared  from  the  table,  whilst  the  broken  glass 
mingling  with  the  broken  snowball  fell  upon  the  heads  of  the'teetotallers,  who,  panic- 
stricken,  rushed  out  of  the  room  and  into  the  street  to  seize  the  offender.  How 
policeman  and  landlord  and  coffee-drinkers  vowed  vengeance  •/  they  could  catch 
the  rascal !     I  heard  it  all,  and  quietly  said,  *'  if.'* 

I  estimated  the  probable  cost,  and  in  a  few  days  sent  the  amount  under  a  fictitious 
name. 

The  landlord  guessed  pretty  weU  who  the  sender  was.  When  I  determined  to 
sign  the  pledge,  I  thought  I  would  not  be  ashamed  of  doing  it.  **  No  one  knows  me 
in  London ;  I  will  sign  it  where  I  am  well  known," 

I  wrote  word  to  say  that  I  was  coming  home  for  a  day  or  two,  and  should  airive 
about  eight  o'clock  by  a  certain  coach.  I  said  nothing  of  my  purpose  in  coming. 
The  coach  stopped  opposite  my  father's  house,  but  instead  of  going  home  first,  I 
went  to  the  landlord  of  the  temperance  hotel,  and  said,  **  I  want  to  sign  the  pledge.*' 
"  Ton,  sir  !  r*  "  Yes,  I  want  to  do  so."  What  a  look  he  gave  me  of  incredulity, 
fear,  resentment !    He  looked  at  me.    I  looked  at  him  for  some  minutes  in  perfect 
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silence.  He  seemed  to  say  to  me,  "  No,  I  know  you,  Master  Hercules,  well  enough, 
you  smashed  my  windows ;  you  tried  to  upset  our  meetings ;  you  haye  ridiculed 
ns  with  your  pencil  and  pen ;  you  are  np  to  your  pranks  again.  Do  you  see  any 
greeHf  that  I  should  get  you  the  pledge-book  for  you  to  write  Tom  Jones,  op— «ay 
one's  name  hut  your  own  P    No,  no,  yoa  don*t  catch  me  napping  this  time." 

It  was  a  long  time  before  I  could  persuade  the  good  man  to  bring  out  his  book, 
and  then  he  held  it  firmly  with  one  hand  to  make  sure  it  would  not  vanish.  At  last 
I  signed  the  book,  and  said,  *^I  mean  it.  GKx>d  night."  I  left  the  man  gazing  at 
me.    He  was  dumb. 

I  ran  across  the  road  and  was  soon  at  home.  My  parents  had  giyen  me  up,  the 
coach  had  passed  so  long.  What  had  detained  me^P  **  Ob,"  I  said,  '^  father,  your 
maxim  is  *  business  first,  pleasure  afterwards.'  IVebeen  doing  a  little  business  over 
the  way,  and  have  just  signed  the  temperance  pledge.'* 

It  is  now  thirty  years  since,  but  I  can  see  my  father  lifting  his  hands  to  heayen. 
His  eyes  filling  with  tears  of  joy,  and  hear  him  exclaiming,  *'  Thank  God !  thank 
GodI" 

My  father  had  an  extensive  and  profitable  family  wine  business  of  long  standing. 

He  feared  that  when  I  came  home  to  take  part  in  the  management  of  the  businesa 
I  should  not  care  about  carrying  it  on  in  the  quiet  way  in  which  he  had.  He  knew 
the  temptations  of  the  wine  trade,  and  feared  the  effect  on  my  go-ahead  spirit . 

For  weeks  lie  had  been  thinking  and  praying  over  the  matter,  and  had  almost 
liade  up  his  mind  to  get  rid  of  the  business  to  save  me  from  its  temptations. 
And  now,  to  his  great  joy,  I  had  signed  the  pledge,  and  my  objection,  which  he  had 
greatly  feared,  to  his  giving  up  that  business,  was  removed. 

I  had  no  idea  that  signing  the  pledge  was  one  of  my  first  steps  to  the  cross. 
I  thought,  when  I  signed,  that  I  could  go  with  my  companions,  as  before, 
on  Sunday  excursions,  to  theatres  and  *^  sprees,"  and  that  ginger-beer  would 
do  as  well  as  barley-beer.  A  glass  or  two  of  ale  was  all  I  ever  took.  It  would 
be  nothing  to  give  that  up.  So  I  tried  it,  amidst  the  laughter  of  my  companions, 
and  the  sneers  of  the  landlord. 

I  very  soon  found  that  my  company  was  not  courted  as  it  had  beer,  end  my 
eyes  seemed  to  see  life  very  differently.  I  was  disgusted  with  the  folly  of  my 
friends  who  were  "primed.**  Their  jokes  were  now  insane.  Had  they  got  worse, 
or  had  I  got  better  P 

I  began  by  making  excuses,  and  to  escape  them  I  joined  a  singing- class^  and 
then  the  house  of  God.  It  was  one  Sunday  morning,  when  listening  to  a  very 
plam  but  earnest  preacher,  the  truth  flashed  into  my  heart  that  I  was  at  enmity 
▼ith  God;  that  my  life  was  being  spent  in  vanity;  that  my  parents  were 
going  to  heaven,  and  I  was  not ;  that  death  would  soon  be  here,  and  "  after 
^th  the  judgment.*'  Oh  those  hours  of  wrestling  prayer,  "  with  strong  crying  and 
teuB,'*  and  then  the  *' peace  which  passeth  all  understanding**  to  those  whose  sins 
we  forgiven! 

The  links  in  the  chain  of  my  conversion  'were^not  lost.  The  prayers  of 
twenty-two  years  were  answered,  and  as  there  was  great  joy  in  Samaria  at  the 
preaching  of  Philip,  so  there  was  great  joy  in  my  parents*  hearts  when  with  tears 
I  said,  **  From  this  time  forth  I  will  serve  the  Lord." 

Till  now  I  had  never  crossed  the  threshold  of  a  Sunday  school.  I  shall  next 
tell  you  the  links  in  the  chain  that  pulled  me  there. 
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BEST  ADAPTED  TO  THE  YOUNG. 

By  W.  R  6K06EB,  B.Sc. 

{Concluded /tarn  paffe  ii,) 

Two  or  three  illtiBtratiozis  of  the  principleB  already  laid  down  may  fitly 
ocei^py  the  remaisder  of  the  present  paper.  Correct  yiews  of  the 
dwine  ehanaeter  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  sonnd  reUgions  instrocrtion. 
To  a  child  God  is  jnst  what  its  earliest  teachers  have  pictured  Him; 
and  whether  right  or  otherwise,  those  primary  impressions  are  the 
deepest  and  the  most  abiding.  He  has,  in  His  word,  revealed  Himself 
under  a  variety  of  aspects  typified  by  human  relations ;  e.  g,^  as  Buler, 
^iieader,  Froteotor,  Friend,  Deliverer,  Master,  Father,  Judge,  and  so  on. 
Each  of  these  suggests  instructive  and  important  truths,  but  they  are 
not  all  equaUy  intelligible  or  equally  pleasing  to  the  minds  of  children 
or  young  persons.  The  same  may  be  said  of  those  material  objects, 
nsitural  and  artificial,  to  which,  in  gracious  condescension  to  our  limited 
Cf^%cities,  He  has  deigned  to  compare  Himself  or  His  attributes; 
e.  g.^:&  sun,  shield,  mountain,  fortress,  shadow,  river,  &o.  The  metaphor 
of  icingshtp,  for  instance,  would  excite  but  feeble  associations  in 
<jbildren  of  the  poorer  clasees,  and  probably  in  juvenile  villagers  none  at 
all.  The  idea  of  a  Frotector  would  be  less  pleasing  to  a  bold  lad  of 
fourteen  than  to  an  infant  scholar  of  six;  that  of  a  Judge  is  apt  to 
repel,  unless  presented  with  much  care  and  tact;  and  the  word 
Comforter,  as  applied  to  either  Person  o(  the  Trinity,  awakens  but  an 
occasional  response  in  the  thoughtless  and  sunny  days  of  childhood. 

I]:|.^the  use  of  material  comparisons,  their  relative  simplicity  should 
firsif, be  considered,  and  then  the  pleasurable  character  of  the  associa- 
tions they  may  suggest.  Oriental  analogies  should  be  avoided  in  the 
case  of  young  or  ignorant  pupils,  their  places  being  supplied  by  similar 
but  more  homely  and  familiar  embodiments  of  the  same  truth.  That 
which  is  peculiarly  the  Christian  aspect  of  the  Godhead — "o«r 
Father  *' — should  undoubtedly  be  the  most  prominent  of  the  views 
exhibited  in  the  Sunday  school  class.  Yet  even  here  a  possible  danger 
lurks,  to  be  avoided  only  by  the  teacher  who  is  personally  acquainted 
with  the  home  life  of  his  pupils.  The  associations  of  that  word  may 
be,  and  in  some  cases  are,  painfully  inconsistent  with  all  that  the  term 
ordinarily  suggests.  Thoughts  of  cruel  severity  or  heartless  neglect 
may  cluster  around  that  name,  and  silently  neutralize  what  a  pious 
teacher  is  labouring  to  portray.  An  American  writer  mentions  an 
instance  of  this  kind,  in  which  a  gentleman  narrated  his  own  early 
experiences,  and  told  how  the  sadly  repulsive  feelings  which  the  men- 
tion of  a  "father  "  inspired  in  his  youthful  breast  attached  themselves 
to  the  Divine  Being,  and  for  years  deterred  him  from  all  contact  with 
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Christian  ordinances  and  religious  life.     Tins  case»  fchongh  exceptional, 
is  highly  instractive. 

The  paternal  relation,  however,  should  not  be  exclusiyely  dwelt 
upon ;  and  care  should  be  taken  to  exhibit  its  (Mdhority  as  well  as  its 
tenderness,  not  suppressing  either,  but  bringing  each  into  prominence 
as  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  learner  may  demand.  If 
there  be  danger  in  exhibiting  Our  Father  as  hard  and  unyielding  in 
the  requirements  of  His  law,  there  is  a  corresponding  peril  in  holding 
Him  Ibrth  as  indifferent  to  neglect  of  His  command  or  dishonour  of 
His  name.  In  magnifying  the  Son  of  Gk)d  we  must  beware  of 
diminishing  the  guilt  of  sin. 

The  ^pect  in  which  si/n  is  presented  to  young  minds  is  also  a  point 
of  great  importance.  Since  they  hiftve  no  true  conception  of  the  infinite 
evil  of  sin,  and  therefore  no  adequate  sense  of  its  guilt,  we  shall  inflict 
no  little  injury  on  the  moral  sense  of  our  pupils  if  we,  by  enlarging  on 
this  view  of  the  subject,  exhibit  the  Judge  of  all  as  prepared  to  inflict 
unlimited  punishment  for  the  most  trifling  breach  of  His  command. 
It  is  painful  to  think  how  rudely  the  faith  of  many  youthful  inquirers 
has  been  shaken  by  well-intentioned  but  utterly  unscriptural  state- 
ments tending  to  represent  the  God  of  love  and  mercy  as  an  all>- 
powerful  Draco,  allotting  the  ultimate  penalty  of  death  to  all  offenders 
alike.  Sin  must  be  declared  to  be  '^the  transgression  of  the  law,"  for 
that  truth  is  an  essential  one ;  but  the  teachw  should  first  endeavour 
to  show  that  the  Divine  law  is  not  arbitrary,  but  benefic^ut  and  useful 
in  the  highest  degree ;  beautifiil  and  good,  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
ceived in  the  spirit  of  kindness  and  love  toward  all  who  are  subjected 
to  it.  Guided  by  the  Sermon  on  the  Mounts  he  must  show  how  deep 
and  holy  and  complete  the  law  is ;  while  &om  every-day  life  and  expe- 
rience he  strives  to  illustrate  its  practical  excellence,  and  the  happiness 
resulting  from  obedience  to  its  commands.  The  consciences  even  of 
the  youngest  will  respond  to  his  appeal  when  he  depicts  the  dis- 
comfort and  unhappiness  resulting  firom  sinful  acts,  and  contrasts  them 
with  the  inward  peace  and  satisfaction  which  flow  from  well-doing. 
By  thus  being  led  to  perceive  the  essential  excellence  of  God*s  law, 
the  scholars  will  indirectly  be  brought  to  see  the  wisdom  of  attaching 
penalties  to  its  infraction.  It  may  be  added  that  all  present  suffering 
consequent  on  transgression  should  be  represented  in  the  light  of 
remedial  chastisement ;  and  all  sin  should  be  pictured  as  a  tree  whose 
naitural  fruits  are  pain  and  misery,  both  here  and  hereafter. 

As  already  observed,  the  unenlightened  conscience  of  the  young  has 
no  adequate^  sense  of  the  sinfulness  of  sin,  specially  of  ^'  little  sins,*' 
and  hence  there  is  not  a  due  conviction  of  personal  guHt.  Effectually 
to  work  that  conviction  is  one  of  the  offices  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  but 
appropriate  means  may  be  used  by  teachers.  Sin  is  more  forcibly 
recognized  by  children  when  paHicularized  than  when  spoken  of  gene- 
rally. Such  faults  as  pride,  envy,  anger,  and  revenge  should  be 
enumerated,  as  also  secret  offences,  known  only  to  God  and  the  trans- 
gressor.    Sins  of  omission  may  be  convincingly  brought  home,  and 
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the  boy  or  girl  charged,  as  an  on&ithfol  serranti  with  failure  or  neglect 
of  known  dntj.  Mr.  D.  L.  Moody's  plan  in  addressing  the  yonng, 
with  a  view  to  produce  conviction  of  sin,  is  to  portray  in  vivid 
colours  the  wickedness  of  not  loving  One  who  suffered  and  died  to  save 
us.  In  the  case  of  elder  children  and  youth  sin  may  be  depicted  as 
lo88  of  profit ;  as  wasteful  extrowaganee^  leading  to  want  and  destitu- 
tion ; .  as  false  seeurityf  like  that  of  a  bliud  man  on  a  cliff's  edge ;  as 
rehellion  against  a  good  and  lawful  Sovereign ;  as  degradation  from  a 
high  and  noble  position ;  and  under  many  other  similitudes  drawn  from 
or  based  on  Scripture  teaching. 

One  serious  error  in  the  mode  of  exhibiting  to  the  young  the 
redemptive  work  of  Christ  has  been  already  alluded  to.  The  co-opera- 
tion of  the  three  Persons  of  the  Trinity  in  the  work  of  human  salva- 
tion is  too  profound  a  mystery  to  be  defined  in  terms  of  human 
language.  In  the  religious  instruction  of  youth,  at  any  rate,  the  only 
safe  course  will  be  to  adhere  closely  to  the  partial  gHmpses  afforded 
by  the  metaphors  which  we  find  in  various  passages  of  the  New 
Testament.  In  place  of  the  horrible  notion  that  the  death  of  Christ 
was  needed  to  appease  divine  wrath,  let  the  children  learn  that  out  of 
His  unmeasurable  love  ^'the  Father  sent  the  Son" — ''gave  up"  His 
only  and  Well-beloved  to  be  their  Saviour ;  and  that  the  Son,  by  giving 
Himself,  has  sought  to  reconcile  a  rebellious  world  to  the  Father,  not 
the  Father  to  the  world.  Let  the  Lord  Jesus  be  exhibited  under  all 
those  wondrous  aspects  which  His  own  teachings  supply  (so  far  as  the 
earthly  figures  lie  within  the  range  of  the  pupS's  experience  or  infor- 
mation) ;  but  the  most  reverent  caution  is  demanded,  lest  the  love  and 
worship  of  young  hearts  be  directed  exclusively  to  the  Second  Person 
of  the  Trinity.  This  is  only  too  observable  in  many  revivalistic 
addresses  and  appeals ;  but  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  His  apostles 
renders  the  error  inexcusable.  It  may  not  be  possible  fully  to 
interpret  such  declarations  as  "  the  Father  who  dweUeth  in  Me ; "  ''I 
am  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  Me ;  "  ''I  and  My  Father  are 
One;"  He  that  hath  seen  Me  hath  seen  the  Father,"  and  similar 
mysterious  sayings ;  but  the  divine  unity  may  at  least  be  illustrated 
by  the  help  of  such  figurative  expressions  as  "  beholding  the  glory  of 
Cod  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,"  ''  the  express  image  of  His  person," 
Ac,  where  the  familiar  "  mirror  "  or  faithfully  photographed  "  picture  " 
may  be  used  to  shed  light  on  these  deep  verities. 

It  is  the  custom  of  some  preachers  and  teachers  to  dwell  with  much 
painful  minuteness  of  detail  on  the  physical  sufferings  of  the  Brcdeemer. 
Harrowing  pictures  are  drawn  of  the  mysterious  sorrows  of  Gethsemane 
and  the  cross,  and  we  have  even  heard  of  a  hammer  and  nails  being 
used  in  the  pulpit  by  one  American  revivalist,  in  order  to  give  effect 
to  his  appeals  based  on  the  love  of  Jesus.  Apart  from  the  mere  ques- 
tion of  taste  and  delicacrjr,  it  may  be  remarked  that  such  a  method  of 
presentation  is  entirely  at  variance  with  that  of  the  inspired  writers ; 
and  that  experience  and  observation  justify  the  conclusion  that  the 
effect  of  these  sensational  appeals  is  mostly  of  a  partial  and  transient 
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character,  exciting  emotions — perhaps  violent  emotions,  but  leaying  no 
permanent  impress  on  the  understanding  or  the  character.  It  is  well 
to  speak  occasionally  and  with  reverent  solemnity  of  the  agonies  of  the 
Son  of  God,  bnt  these  shonld  never  be  dissociated  from  the  moral 
grandenr  and  atoning  value  of  His  perfect  sacrifice.  Popery  every- 
where exhibits  a  dead  Christ ;  a  pnrer  and  more  apostolic  teaching 
points  indeed  to  the  cross,  bnt  never  without  showing  sdso  the  empty 
sepulchre  of  Him  who  was  crucified. 

**  Oh,  show  me  not  my  SaTiour  dying, 

As  on  t&e  cross  He  bled ; 
1«  or  in  the  tomb,  a  captive  lying, 

For  He  has  left  the  dead. 
And  bid  me  not  that  form  extended 

For  my  Redeemer  own. 
Who,  to  the  highest  heavens  ascended. 

In  glory  fills  the  throne." 

The  icorJd  and  personal  religion  in  their  distinctive  features  and 
their  mutual  relations  need  to  be  depicted  before  young  minds  with 
much  care  and  discrimination ;  otherwise  we  may  repel  where  we  wish 
to  allure,  and  weaken  faith  by  unconscious  paradoxes.  For  example, 
the  world  may  in  some  of  its  aspects  be  compared  to  a  **  vale  of  tears/' 
and  a  *^  waste  howling  wilderness,"  though  this  is  not  the  teaching  of 
the  Bible ;  but  if  we  so  exhibit  it  in  a  class  of  young  people  we  shall 
be  suspected  of  exaggeration  or  self-delusion,  if  not  of  caricature. 
The  outlook  on  life,  in  childhood  and  youth,  is  bright  and  cheery,  as 
the  Creator  designed  it  to  be ;  and  if  we  overshadow  it,  in  the  hope  of 
commending  religion  as  a  refuge  from  so  stormy  a  scene,  we  shall  be 
disappointed.  Those  who  do  not  feel  the  gale  are.  not  likely  to  be 
drawn  into  the  haven.  To  tell  them  that  no  happiness  is  to  be  found 
in  the  world  without  piety — to  assure  them  that  they  are  not 
lisppy — ^to  speak  as  if  there  were  nothing  good  or  valuable  outside  the 
pale  of  the  church, — are  modes  of  expression  which  appear  to  a  boy  or 
girl  flatly  to  contradict  both  consciousness  and  observation.  The  child's 
idea  of  happiness  is  thab  of  present  enjoyment,  and  his  own  feelings 
revolt  at  the  teacher's  dogma.  The  first  well-filled  and  noisy  play- 
ground on  which  his  eye  may  rest  appears  to  him  a  clear  proof  that  the 
pious  have  no  monopoly  of  enjoyment. 

How  much  wiser  and  sounder  is  the  view  which  exhibits  this  world 
as  part  of  the  Christian's  possession,  an  inheritance  of  which  ^'  godli- 
ness has  promise,"  and  of  which  the  godly  make  the  best  use !  Let 
our  pupils  be  led  to  see  that  religion  comes  to  augment  the  good  and 
the  happiness  already  in  the  world,  by  implanting  the  principles  of 
love,  contentment,  truth,  and  purity.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  gain- 
saying ;  it  harmonizes  alike  with  the  teachings  of  Scripture  and  the 
facts  of  outward  life,  and  it  is  the  aspect  best  fitted  to  the  hopeful  and 
buoyant  feelings  of  the  young. 

In  choosing  modes  of  presenting  religion,  its  active  aspects  are  to  be 
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preferred  over  those  which  are  paeaive  ;  for  youth  is  fall  of  unexpended 
energy.  To  exhibit  it  as  rest,  comfort,  peace,  will  seldom  awaken 
interest  or  pleasure  in  those  who  abhor  stillness  and  repose.  They 
long  to  be  up  and  doing,  and  therefore  let  religion  be  painted  as  a 
service  to  be  faithfully  rendered,  a  course  to  be  strenuously  run,  and  a 
battle  to  be  fought  with  intensest  yalour  throughout  the  whole  of  life's 
long  day.  Martial  strains  have  a  fascination  for  youth;  and  such 
ditties  as  "Hold  the  fort,"  *' Strike  for  victory,"  and  "Brightly 
gleams  our  banner,"  kindle  both  soul  and  eye,  however  misty  their 
theological  teaching.  As  **  doing,'*  then,  rather  than  mere  "  being  "  or 
^^  suffering,"  let  the  religion  of  Jesus  be  exhibited  in  the  Sunday  school 
class. 

Care  should  also  be  taken  to  present  religion,  not  as  a  speciality 
associated  with  particular  times  and  places,  but  as  the  consecration  of 
all  duties,  whether  commonly  termed  "  secular  "  or  "  sacred."  It  is 
not  the  least  mischievous  of  the  practical  tendencies  of  Bitualism  that 
its  type  of  piety  is  something  superadded  to  every-day  life,  not 
as  the  pervading  spirit  which  ennobles  and  sanctifies  the  commonest 
occupations.  To  go  to  church,  to  recite  prayers,  to  chant  psalms  and 
anthems — these  acts  are  "  religious  "  just  so  far  as  they  are  the  out- 
come of  inward  desires  and  aspirations ;  but  they  do  not  constitute 
that  religion  whose  motto  is,  "  Whether  ye  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever 
ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  Gk}d."  The  life  of  godliness  should  thus 
be  exhibited  to  the  young,  nor  should  the  teacher  shrink  from  showing 
how  the  errand  boy  or  the  apprentice,  the  schoolboy  or  the  clerk,  the 
houElemaid  or  the  milliner's  assistant,  the  factory  girl  or  the  daughter 
at  home,  may  as  truly  and  nobly  serve  their  one  Lord  and  Master  in 
their  sacred  spheres  of  daily  duty,  as  the  pastor  in  his  pulpit,  or  the 
missionary  in  heathen  lands. 

One  other  illustration  may  suffice.  The  subject  of  Heaven  and  the 
futwe  state  enters  largely  into  the  religious  instruction  of  the  young ; 
not  that  this  is  to  be  condemned,  for  hope  is  predominant  in  early  life, 
and  is  ever  gazing  towards  the  good  yet  unrealized.  Two  or  three 
cautions  may,  however,  be  needfal. 

For  reasons  already  given,  the  idea  of  heaven  as  a  place  of  inactivity 

and  repose — 

<*  There  shall  I  bathe  my  weary  soul 
In  seas  of  heavenly  rest  ** — 

is  not  likely  to  attract  youthful  imaginations.  Nor  is  the  representa- 
tion of  a  perpetual  Sabbath-keeping  adapted  to  captivate  lads  and 
lasses  whose  reminiscences  of  **  children's  galleries  "  and  lengthy 
discourses  are  recent  and  vivid ;  though  the  figure  of  perpetual  music 
is  not  without  a  charm  for  children.  Heaven  should  be  described  as 
a  scene  of  activity  without  failure  or  misfortune ;  of  continual  growth, 
mental  and  moral,  and  therefore  of  progressive  power  and  resources. 
Its  enjoyments  should  be  depicted,  as  in  Scripture,  both  negatively 
and  positively ;  negatively  as  excluding  the  special  pains  and  troubles 
of  youth,  and  positively  under  the    emblems  of  innocent   material 
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gratifications.  Oar  elder  scholars  may  be  able  to  appreciate  the  hap- 
piness derived  from  exalted  £acalties  of  mind ;  and  generally  we  may 
perhaps  teach  that  every  lawful  source  of  happiness  on  earth  will  have 
its  counterpart,  improved  and  ennobled,  in  the  Father's  house  above. 

The  darker  side  of  the  future  must  not  be  suppressed,  but  it  must 
be  used  to  warn,  not  to  terrify.  The  doom  of  the  lost  must  be  shown 
to  be  the  working  out  of  the  course  they  have  chosen  for  themselves, 
and  it  will  be  wiser  to  exhibit  it  to  young  minds  as  the  loss  of  good 
rather  than  the  endurance  of  physical  sufEering,  simply  because  the 
young,  as  already  observed,  do  not  adequately  realize  the  tremendous 
evil  of  sin. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured,  by  means  of  a  few  simple  principles  and 
illustrations,  to  draw  attention  to  a  part  of  the  duty  of  a  Christian 
teacher  which  seems  scarcely  to  have  received  the  attention  which 
its  importance  demands.  The  outline  here  roughly  sketched  may  be 
profitably  filled  in  by  private  meditation.  Our  object  will  have  been 
attained  if  we  have  succeeded  in  showing,  that  whHe  our  first  duty  is 
to  present  Divine  truth,  and  that  only,  to  the  minds  of  our  scholars, 
we  should  seek  with  equal  anxiety  to  present  it  in  those  special  aspects 
which  are  adapted  to  kindle  their  imaginations,  quicken  their  consciences* 
and  win  their  hearts. 


By  the  Rev.  Fbjsdebic  Wagstatp,  Bieminghaii, 

m. VEEB8  AVD   ADVSBBS. 

Hant  a  joke  has  been  perpetrated  over  the  old  grammarian's  definition 
of  a  verb.  It  was  the  immortal  Samuel  Weller,  if  we  mistake  not,  who 
likened  himself  to  this  particular  part  of  speech  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  perpetually  being,  doing,  or  suflfering.  While  we  would  not  affirm 
that  every  Sunday  school  teacher  may  be  exactly  described  in  the  same 
&8hion,  we  are  certainly  prepared  to  maintain  that  each  Mis  into  his 
place  in  one  or  other  of  three  classes  into  which  verbs  are  divided, 
iiamely,  active,  passive,  and  neuter.  Not  that  every  bustling,  busy, 
restless  person  comes  under  the  first  head,  any  more  than  quiet, 
unobtrusive  people  are  all  to  be  met  with  under  the  second  or  third. 

The  "  active "  teacher  is  one  who,  having  a  definite  object  before 
him,  labours  conscientiously  to  accomplish  it.  He  does  not  go  to  the 
Sunday  school  merely  to  "  take  a  dass  " — superintendents  know  what 
that  phrase  means.  His  work  is  at  once  a  sacred  duty  and  a  Christian 
privilege,  and  recognizing  the  fact  that  no  one  can  teach  that  which  he 
has  not  first  learned,  he  is  as  diligent  to  collect  material  for  his  class 
^  he  is  careful  to  convey  it  to  them  in  the  most  telling  manner. 
Knowing  well  that  each  child  has  its  peculiarities  of  temperament  and 
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^^BponAm^  he  stndiM  bqjs  as  well  aa  books,  and  seeks  fireqaent  oppor- 
tnnities  fbr  beoommg  aoquamted  with  the  home  life  of  tiioee  whose 
names  an  in  his  class  register.  He  is  a  reader,  a  tiiinker,  an  obserrer, 
— ^in  a  word,  he  is  in  the  habit  of  bring^ing  every  fiundtj  of  mind  and 
bodj  to  bear  more  or  less  direcfclj  npon  the  great  work  to  which  he 
has  set  himself.  If  he  is  cohscioas,  as  he  oertainlj  will  be,  that  in 
many  respects  he  is  a  "  defective  Verb/'  he  will  remedy  his  defects  as 
ikr  as  possible,  and  make  a  pomt  Of  never  being  **  irregular; "  while, 
being  sensible  of  the  effect  which  his  own  ^  moods  "  have  upon  his  effi- 
ciency as  a  teacher,  he  will  aim  at  being  an  '*  auxiliary/'  and  so  help  to 
form  the  moods  of  others.  In  his  dealings  with  the  boys  of  his  class 
he  is  chary  of  the  **  imperative  "  mood,  knowing  that  the  ^  indicative '' 
is  more  **  potential,"  while  of  all  the  tenses  the  aim  of  his  life  is  to  be 
in  the  "  fdtnre  perfect 

The  ^*  passive  **  teacher  always  seems  to  ns  to  be  as  mndi  like  a 
piece  of  machinery  as  it  is  possible  for  a  human  being  to  be.  He  is 
either  perfectly  quiescent  or  else  working  (P)  at  high  pressure,  just  as 
the  motive  power  of  the  school  is  turned  on  or  off.  He  is  often  the 
helpless  victim  of  the  newest  device  for  teaching  without  trouble ;  and 
is  in  the  height  of  his  rejoicing  as  he  first  adopts  some  grand  **  system/' 
and  in  the  depths  of  lamentation  as  he  lays  it  aside  in  despair  as  a 
miserable  failure.  He  means  even  more  than  he  says  when  he  speaks 
of  the  '*  irksome  work  **  of  the  Sunday  school  teacher,  and  he  is  only 
restrained  from  laying  aside  his  toil  altogether  by  what  he  doleftdly 
denominates  a  ''  stem  sense  of  duty."  His  class  exert  an  infinitely 
greater  influence  upon  him  than  he  does  upon  them,  although  all  round 
they  are  about  equally  thankful  when  the  Sunday  is  over. 

Of  course  all  **  passive  "  teachers  are  not  conjugated  alike  any  more 
than  **  passive  "  verbs.  One  is  the  blind  follower  of  ancient  custom, 
.and  goes  painfully  through  the  routine  of  his  hour's  reading  and  ques- 
tioning, just  as  he  has  always  done ;  another  drifts  on  the  current  of  the 
particukur  "notes"  to  which  he  may  be  accustomed;  while  a  third 
tacks  here  and  there  as  the  wind  happens  to  blow,  or,  to  drop  the 
figurative  and  revert  to  the  actual,  tries  to  fill  up  his  allotted  time  by 
means  of  such  devices  as  he  or  some  forward  member  of  his  class  may 
suggest  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  Speaking  broadly,  we  are 
inclined  to  class  all  who  surrender  themselves  to  any  stronger  power, 
such  as  custom,  routine,  whims  and  fancies,  fashion,  &c.,  among  those 
•**  passive  '*  verbs — we  mean  teachers-'— who  both  suffer  themselves  and 
are  the  cause  of  suffering  in  others. 

But  what  of  the  "  neuters  "  P  are  there  any  teachers  of  that  gender  P 

Our  copy  of  Johnson's  dictionary,  **  revised  by  the  author  "  himself, 
contains  an  outline  grammar,  in  which  the  bluff  old  doctor  gives  **  I 
love  "  as  a  sample  of  an  active  verb,  and  *^  1  languish  "  as  an  illustration 
of  the  neuter.  Turning  to  the  dictionary  itself  we  find  him  defining 
the  word  "  languish  "  as  '*  to  grow  feeble,  to  pine  away."  Now  that 
seems  exactly  to  express  what  we  understand  by  the  neuter  verb  in  the 
Sunday  school.     Those  who,  possessed  of  capacity  for  the  work,  and 
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heretofore  efficient  labourers  in  the  field,  for  some  reason  or  for.no 
reason  allow  their  interest  to  die  away,  and  gradually  drop  ont  of  the 
Sunday  school  altogether — these  are  too  numerous  by  far.  Like  many 
a  soldier  on  the  '^  half-pay  "  list,  they  hare  retired  bng  before  they 
have  ceased  to  be  fit  for  active  service. 

The  adverb  helps  us  to  form  tolerably  correct  views  of  the  oompara- 
ti^e  value  of  teachers.  Some  men  do  not  .give  long  or  very  elaborate 
lessons,  but  their  matter  is  excellent ;  these  are  **  adverbs  of  quality." 
Others  have  more  sound  than  s.«nse,  and  being  fluent  of  speech  never 
find  themselves  dried  up  when  the  bell  rings ;  they  are  "  adverbs  of 
quantity."  Some  are  models  of  punctuality,  "  adverbs  of  time."  Again, 
others  seem  so  thoroughly  at  home  with  the  children  in  the  class  that 
you  see  at  once  they  are  "adverbs  of  place."  "While  the  quiet,  order,, 
and  attention  which  you  invariably  remark  in  a  certain  quarter  fully 
justify  the  conviction  that  the  teacher  there  is  an  "  adverb  of  manner." 
Adverbs  of.  quality,  so  grammarians  tell  us,  are  by  far  the  most 
numerous.     Does  the  same  rule  hold  good  in  regard  to  teachers  P 


The  history  of  the  Jewish  high  priesthood  fonns  an  important  chapter  ia  the 
cheqnered  history  of  the  Hehrew  people.  It  is  also  of  deep  interest  to  the 
Biblical  student.  In  social  position  the  high  priests  were  the  equals  of  kings, 
whilst  their  spiritual  office  elevated  them  to  a  rank  far  higher  than  that  of  any  mere 
temporal  ruler.  Tet  their  history  is  exceedingly  obscure,  especially  during  those 
periods  when  they  exercised  little  or  no  civil  power.  It  is  consequently  almost 
impossible  to  ascertain  the  exact  order  of  succession  from  the  divine  appointment 
of  Aaron  to  the  destruction  of  the  temple  hy  the  Romans,  when  the  dignity  became 
extinct.  Our  only  authorities  are  the  Bible,  the  Apocrypha,  and  Josephus.  The 
latter  is  frequently  contradictory,  and  must  be  received  with  due  caution.  lists, 
more  or  less  complete,  are  given  by  Calmet,  Lightfoot,  Whiston,  and  others,  but 
as  many  Sunday  school  teachers  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  opportunity  to 
consult  the  works  of  these  eminent  writers,  we  here  give  a  catalogue  as  accurate- 
as  such  a  compilation  now  can  be.  In  order  that  our  readers  may  verify  our  state- 
ments for  themselves,  we  append  the  principal  authorities  upon  which  the  table  is 
constructed : — 

1.  The  succession  from  Aaron  to  Uzzi  is  found  in  1  Chron.  yi.  3 — 5 ;  also  in 
Josephus  (Antiq.,  v.,  11, 5). 

2.  That  Eli  succeeded  Uzzi  we  know  only  from  the  historian  (Antiq.,  v.,  11,  5). 
The  successors  of  Eli  to  Abiathar  are  given  in  various  passages  in  1  and  2  Samuel. 
The  deposition  of  the  latter  and  restoration  of  the  line  of  Eleazar  in  the  person  of 
Zadok  is  stated  1  Kings  ii  35. 
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3.  The  genealogy  of  the  desoendantB  of  Zadok  is  given  in  1  Chron.  n.  8 — ^14. 
The  order  of  succession  is,  howeyer,  imcertaiii,  Seyend  high  priests  figure  in  the 
historical  books  at  this  period  who  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  table  of  descent.  The 
catalogue  at  this  period  is  consequently  a  combination  of  both  sources  of  informa- 
tion, and  is  probably  not  far  from  the  truth.  The  total  number  of  high  priests 
under  the  rule  of  the  royal  line  of  JTudah — eighteen — agrees  with  Josephus  (Antiq., 
zz.  10,  1) ;  but  several  of  the  names  mentioned  by  the  historian  in  z.,  8,  6,  differ 
from  those  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  consequently  must  be  considered  either  as 
corruptions  or  blunders. 

4.  After  the  return  from  Babylon  the  succession  is  nearly  certain.  The  de- 
scendants of  Joshua,  the  first  high  priest  who  officiated  in  the  second  temple,  are 
noticed  as  far  as  the  fifth  generation  by  Nehemiah  (xii.  10,  11).  The  successors 
of  Jaddua  to  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  are  taken  from  Josephus  (Antiq., 
zii.  5.) 

The  Asmonean  priest-kings  are  also  obtained  from  Josephus  (Antiq.,  xii. 
to  xiy.),  and  the  1  and  2  Maccabees,  as  far  as  the  accession  of  John  Hyrcanus. 

6.  The  last  twenty-eight  high  priests,  who  were  of  yarious  families,  will  only  be 
found  in  the  works  of  the  historian  (Antiq.,  xy. — xx.  ;  "Wars,  iy.,  3,  8).  A  few 
of  them  are  incidentally  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament. 

The  total  number  of  high  priests  in  the  table — eighty-three — ^is  agreeable  to  the 
statement  of  Josephus  (Antiq.,  xz.,  10,  1).  The  chronology  is  in  harmony  with 
that  of  the  Authorized  Version,  and  is  taken  in  most  cases  from  the  margin.  Dates 
only  approximate  are  marked  with  an  asterisk,  to  distinguish  them  from  those 
which  are  more  certain. 

UNDEB  THE   JUDGES. 

B  C 

1.  Aaron,  brotherof  Moses,  and  first  high  priest  of  the  Jews 1400 

2.  Eleazar  I.,  son  of  Aaron  14.'52 

3.  Pbinehas,  son  of  Eleazar  I *.'.*.*.!'.*.'.*.  1420 

4.  Abishoa,  son  of  Fhinehas   '." .*.'..".*."*  1360* 

5.  BokJci,  son  of  Abishoa , .'".'.'  1320* 

6.  Uzsi,  son  of  Bukki    [W\\  1240* 

7.  Eli^  a  descendant  of  Itliamar  the  youngest  son  of  Aaron ;  high  priest  and  judge    !..'.'.'.!!!  1181 
b,  Ahimbl.jSonof  Fhindias,  and  grandson  of  Eli 1141 

Uin)EB   THE   MONABCHY. 

9,  Ahiah,  son  of  Ahitab  I lOgs 

10,  Ahimeleoh,  brother  of  Ahiah    1080* 

Slain  at  Nob  b^  order  of  Saul. 


,^  _  ,  .  temple  

13.  Ahimaas,  sonofZadokl 990* 

14,  Azariah  1.,  son  of  Ahimaaz    ]„'"]  970* 

16.  Johanan,  son  of  Azariab  I !!.!.!!!  950* 

16.  Azariah  II.,  sonof  Johanan '..'.'.'.. !.!!!!!! 930* 

17.  Amariah,  son  of  Azariah  II !..!!!..."!!!!."!!!!!...!.'.!!!!!!!.."!",..'!.'.'.'  910* 

Assists  Jehoshaphat  in  hJA  r^gious  reforms. 

18.  Jehoida,  son  in-law  of  king  Jehoram    890 

Proclaims  his  nephew  Joash  king  in  the  temple,  and  acts  m  ngenidxirhiit'^ 
minority. 

19.  Zeohariab,  sonof  Jehoida    860 

Stoned  to  death  by  order  of  Joash. 

20.  Ahitab  II.,  son  of  Amariah , 810 

21.  Meraioth,  son  of  Ahitab  II .'.'.. ..^.*.*.".*.'.".*.^*!!"".'.".'.'.'.*^^*.'."  82fl* 

22.  Azariah  III.  reprores  kiug  Uzziah  for  usozping  the  print's  oifiii  !.'.*....'.'.'.,..'.'!  790* 

23.  Zailok  II.,  son  of  Meraioth * '/'*  7gQ» 

24.  Urijah  abets  king  Ahaz  in  his  idolatrous  practices  .*.'..,..'.'.*.'.*.*.'.*..'.".'..'.'.".*.*.'...'!!.*.'.*!.".".*.*!.*!  742 

26.  Azariah  IV.  assists  king  Hezekiah  in  uprooting  idolatiy        726 

86.  Shallom,  son  of  Zadok  II ; ' ggo* 
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B  C 

27.  Hilkiab,  son  of  Shallam    660* 

Aids  king  Josiah  is  restoring  the  temple  services. 

28.  Azariah  V.,  sonorHilkiah  6a0» 

29.  Seraiah,  son  of  Azariah  V 606 

Taken  prisoner  on  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnexsar  III.,  and  slain  at 
Riblah  i  the  temple  bornt,  and  tbe  sacred  vessels  taken  to  Babylon. 

30.  Jehozadak,  son  of  Seraaah    683 

Carried  captive  to  Babylon,  where  he  dies. 

T7NDEB   THE    PERSIANS. 

31.  Joshua  I.,  son  of  Jehozadak.    Appointed  high  priest  after  the  return  from  the  Babylonian 

captivity    636 

AidB  Zerubbabel  in  the  ereo^un  of  tbe  second  templd . 

32.  Joiakim,  son  of  Joshua  1 483 

33.  Eliasbib,  son  of  Joiakim  -163 

On  tbe  death  of  Nehemiah  (b.  c.  420)  he  becomes  governor  of  J  udea  under  the  Persian 
satrap  of  Syria,  a  dignity  retained  by  his  descendants  until  the  re-establishment 
of  the  monarchy. 

34.  Jttdas  I.,  or  Joiada,  son  ofEliashib 413 

35.  Jonathan  I.,  son  of  Judas  I. S73 

Slays  his  brother  Joshua  in  the  temple  for  disputing  his  title. 

36.  Jaddaa,  sonof  Jonathan  1 341 

On  the  downfall  of  the  Persian  empire  (o.c.  2^:2)  he  aubmits  to  Alexander  the  Great, 
who  confers  many  privileges  on  the  Jews. 

Uin)ER  THE    PTOLEMIES. 

37.  Onias  I.,  son  of  Jaddua 321 

After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  J  udea  becomes  subject  to  the  Fiolemies  of 
Egypt. 

38.  Simon  I.,  sumamed  the  Just,  sonof  Onias  I 300 

He  completes  the  canon  of  Old  Testament  Scripture. 

39.  Eleassar  II.,  brother  of  Simon  I ,    291 

D  uriog  his  pontificate  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  are  translated  into  G-re«k. 

40.  Mana.Bseh,l)rother  of  Onias  I , 276 

41.  Onias  11.,  son  of  Simon  I 260 

*2.  Simon  II.,  son  of  Onias  II ., 217 

Judes  is  conquered  (b.c.  203)  by  Antioohus  the  Great,  and  annexed  to  the  kingdom 
of  Syria. 

UN  DEB   THE    STRIANS. 

48.  Onias  III.,  son  of  Simon  II 195 

An  excellent  pontiff,  deposed  by  Antiochus  IV.,  who  sells  the  dignity  to 

44.  Joshua  II.,  or  Jason,  brother  of  Onias  III «    176 

46.  Onias  lY.,  or  Menelaus,  brother  of  Jason,  also  purchases  t^e  priesthood  of  Antiochus  lY.      172 
He  introduces  the  Greek  idolatries  and  customs ;  the  temple  is  dedicated  to  Jupiter 
Olympius,  and  the  Mosaic  ritual  proscribed ;  Menelaus  is  ultimately  smothered  in 
an  ash-pit  at  Berea. 

46.  Alcimus,  appointed  high  priest  by  Antiochus  V 163 

Is  expelled  by  the  people  for  encouraging  the  Gkeek  idolatries. 

A8M0NEAN   LINE. 

47.  Judas  II.,  aumamed  Maecabeus,  son  of  Mattathias,  a  descendant  of  Eleazar  I.,  elected 

fovemor  and  high  priest  by  the  people  after  the  expulsion  of  Alcimus 163 
le  removes  the  heathen  altars,  purities  the  temple,  and  restores  the  daily  sacrifices. 
Interregnum  after  the  death  of  Alcimus  and  Judas  seven  years 160 

48.  Jonathan  II.,  brother  of  Judas  Maccabeus,  appointed  high  priest  by  Alexander  I.,  ting 

of  Syria 163 

40.  Simon  Ul.,  brother  of  Jonathan  11^  high  priest  and  ethnarch 144 

60.  Hyrcanus  I.  (John),  sou  of  Simon  III.,  high  priest  and  ethnarch   135 

51.  Aristubulus  I.,  (Judas)  son  of  Hyrcanus  I.,  high  priest  and  king  106 

52.  Alexander,  brother  of  Aristobulus  I.,  high  priest  and  king    105 

63.  Hyrcanus  II.,  son  of  Alexander,  high  priest  only,  his  mother.  Queen  Alexandra,  retainiitg 

the  civil  government 78 

64.  Aristobulus  II.,  younger  son  of  Alexander,  deposes  his  brother  Hyrcanus,  and  becomes 

both  high  priest  andking 69 

Is  deposed  by  Pompey,  who  takes  Jerusalem  and  restores  Hyrcanus. 

Hyrcanus  II.,  high  priest  and  monarch 63 

Is  taJken  prisoner  by  the  Parthians,  who  place  Antigonua  on  llie  throne. 

65.  Antigonus,  son  of  Aristobulus  II.,  high  priest  audlcing 40 

Is  defeated  and  beheaded  by  the  Romans,  who  bestow  the  Jewish  kingdom  on  Herod 
the  Great. 

*«*  The  high  priesthood  now  ceased  to  be  hereditsiy  in  tbe  family  of  Aaron.  ^  The  successors  of 
Antigonus  were  nominated  by  the  civil  government,  and  were  chosen  indiscriminately  from  among 
the  priestly  families.   They  were  deposed  at  pleasure,  and  frequendy  held  office  only  a  single  year. 
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60.  Aoftoelas,  aai  obtonre  Bftbylooian  priMt,  made  biKh  priest  by  Hrrod  after  the  exeeation 

ofAntigoDas '7 

Is  depMed  m  favour  of— 
Of.  Aristobnlns  III.,  nephew  of  Antigonas S6 

Is  drowned,  whilst  bathing,  by  order  of  Herod. 

Ananelns  restored  35 

8P«  Joshua  in.  (JesQs),  son  of  Fhabet SO* 

Is  deposed  in  nTonr  of— 
69,  Simon  lY.,  son  of  Boethus,  a  native  of  Alexandria,  and  father-in-law  of  Herod &3 

Is  deposed  after  the  diyoroe  of  his  daughter  Queen  Marismne. 

60.  Matthias  I.,  son-in-law  to  Simon  IT.  ^ 

Is  deposed  the  following  year. 

61.  Joazar,  sou  of  Simon  lY 4 

During  his  pontiiicate  oar  Sarionr  is  bom  and  presented  in  the  trmple. 

APPOINTED    B7   ABCHELAU8. 

6i.  Eleazar  in.,  hrother  of  Joasar 2 

Is  deposed  in  faTonr  of— 

A.D. 

68.  JoshnalV.  (Jatus),  son  of  Sle 1 

Joazai%  on  the  deposition  of  Arohelaui,  reassumes  the  ofliue  of  high  priest. 6 

Is  finally  deposed  by  Cyrenius,  Ooyemor  of  Sjria. 

APPOINTED   BT   THE  BOMANS. 

64.  Ananns  I.  (Annas}i  >on  of  Seth,  made  high  priest  by  Cyrenius 6 

Deposed  by  Oratus,  procurator  of  Judea. 
66.  Ishmael  I.,  son  of  Phabi SO 

Deposed  by  Ckatus. 

66.  Eleazar  lY.,  son  of  Ananas  I. 21 

Deposed  by  Gratns. 

67.  Simon  v.,  son  of  Camithos  S2 

Deposed  by  Gratas. 

6^.  Joseph  I.,  samamed  Caiaphas,  son-in-law  of  Ananus  I.,  appointed  by  Oratua    83 

Before  Caisphas  and  Ananus  who  aoted  with  him,  our  SaTiourwss  brought  (A.ii.SO) 
prior  to  being  delivered  to  Pilate ;  Caiaphas  also  imprisoned  the  apostles  Peter 
and  John.    le  deposed  by  Yitellius,  Oovemor  of  S>na. 

69.  Jonathan  III.,  son  of  Ananus  I 36 

Deposed  by  Yitellius. 

70.  Theophilus,  brother  of  Jonathan  III 37 

iDeposed  by  King  Agrippa  I. 

APPOINTED    BY   KING   AGKIPPA   I. 

71.  Simon  YI.,  sarnamed  Cantheras,  son  of  Simon  IV 41 

Deposed  in  favour  of— 

72.  Matthias  II.,  son  of  Ananus  1 42 

Deposed  in  favour  of— 

73.  Elioneus,  sonof  Simon  YI 43 

Deposed  by  King  Herod  II. 

APPOINTED    BT  KING    HEBOD   II. 

74.  Jose^II.,  son  of  Camas 45 

Deposed  in  favour  of— 

75.  Ananias,  son  of  Nebedeus    47 

Is  sent  in  chains  to  Borne  bj  Quadratus,  Governor  of  Syria. 

APPOINTED    BY   KING   AGRIPPA   II. 

76.  Jonathan  lY.,  an  excellent  pontiff. 52 

Is  murdered  by  banditti  at  the  instigation  of  Felix,  procurator  of  Judea. 

Ananias,  on  his  return  from  Borne,  is  restored 54 

Before  this  high  priest  the  apostle  Paul  is  brought. 

77.  Ishmael  II.,  son  of  Fabi  60 

Gk>es  to  Bome,  and  is  there  reclaimed  as  a  hostage  by  the  Empress  Foppea. 

78.  Josephlll.,  snmamed  Cabi,  son  of  Simon  YI 61 

jDeposed  in  favour  of— 

79.  Ananas  II.,  son  of  Ananas  I €2 

By  this  pontiff  St.  Jsmes  is  ordered  to  be  stoned  to  death  ;  for  this  Ananus  is 
deposed  by  the  king,  having  held  the  priesthood  only  three  months. 

80.  Joshua  Y.  (Jesus),  son  of  Damneas 6J 

Deposed  the  next  year. 

81.  Joshua  YI.  (Jesu«).son  of  Gamaliel 63 

Deposed  the  following  year. 

82.  Matthias  III.,8on  of  Theophilus    64 

Under  this  huh  priest  the  Jewish  war  began, 
f  3.  Phannias,  son  of  Samuel,  the  last  high  priest ;  a  native  of  Aphtha,  chosen  by  lot  by  the 

mob   66 

The  temple  destroyed  and  the  daily  sacrifice  ceases  a.d.  70. 
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Ulustratwe  Scripture  Meadings,  By  Rev. 
T.  E.  C.  Cooke:    Nisbetand  Co. 

The  principal  object  of  the  author  in 
compiling  these  Scripture  Readings  has 
been  to  aid  the  Christian  Visitor  in  his 
work :  of  paramount  importance  is  it 
that  those  who  minister  to  the  poor,  the 
suffering,  the  bereaved,  should  be 
**  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,"  able,  out 
of  the  treasury  of  Gfod's  word,  to  warn, 
to  teach,  to  reprove,  to  comfoit ;  to  speak, 
"the true  sayings  of  God,"  rather  than 
those  which  are  simply  of  human 
origin. 

To  any  who  have  had  but  limited  ex- 
perience in  this  work,  and  who  feel  the 
need  for  help  and  guidance,  this  volume 
will  prove  of  great  value ;  in  the  forty 
chapters  which  it  contains,  a  very  wide 
range  of  experience  comes  under  notice. 
For  Christians  in  their  varied  condi- 
tions, circumstances,  joys,  and  sorrows; 
forsiNNEns,  indifferent,,  awakened,  pen- 
itent, procrastinating ;  groups  of  appro- 
priate, well  chosen  texts  are  found,  and, 
in  most  instances,  the  texts  are  so  woven 
together  as  to  form  Bible  readings,  suit- 
able to  the  various  states  of  mind  which 
are  daily  met  with  in  house  to  house 
visitation. 

As  a  useful  pocket  companion  for  help 
in  private  meditation,  and  as  a  book  of 
reference  for  systematic  study  of  the 
word  of  truth,  the  "  Readings  "  have  a 
value  which  will  make  thera  acceptable 
in  proportion  as  they  are  constantly  em- 
ployed. "We  very  heartily  commend 
the  work  to  the  notice  of  our  readers. 


The  Soly  Childhood,  Conversations  on 
the  earliest  portion  of  the  Gospel 
Narrative.    Nisbet  and  Co. 

DiALoouBS  are  proverbially  difficult  to 
write  without  becoming  either  unnatu- 
rally stiff  or  too  colloquial.  "We  can- 
not congratulate  the  author  of  this  well 
got-up  volame  on  having  escaped  either 
peril.  Myles  pronounces  hypocrites  to 
be  "awful  humbugs,"  and  leavening 
bread  "a  filthy  idea;"  and  Mrs.  Hill- 
yard  begs  her  children  to  remember 
the  perfection  of  Christ  when  next  they 
notice  '*  some  nasty  little  fault"  in  her. 
These  phrases  are  of  questionable  taste 
in  a  book  of  Scripture  expositions,  and 
we  doubt  the  wisdom  of  some  portions 
of  chapter  vii.,  though  the  subject  is 
touched  with  delicacy  and  ingenuity. 
StiU  there  is  much  useful  information 
in  these  family  conversations,  and  by 
careful  revision  the  utilitv  of  the  book 
would  be  much  increased. 


The  Teacher' 8  Sandy  Book  of  Questioning 
on  the  Gfospele,    London:  Stock. 

The  Bishop  of  Manchester,  who  has 
glanced  at  this  book,  gives  it  a  qualified 
recommendation,  and  suggests  that  those 
who  use  the  volume  should  do  so  *'  with 
freedom,  often  amplifying  its  somewhat 
dry  and  technical  questions  and  answers 
out  of  resources  of  their  own."  We  can 
give  somewhat  similar  testimony. 

Teachers  who  are  not  able  to  prepare 
suitable  questions  may  find  some  help 
in   the  eight  thousand  questions   and 
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aaswenlierB  affeied  fbrthebiiae ;  we  aie 
glad,  howerer,  to  betiere  that  the  nmiL- 
ber  of  such  instmctDiB  it  growing  small 
bj  degreea  and  beantifiill/  leaa,  and 
that  the  power  of  drawing  from  Sa^- 
tnre  ttary  ita  plain  and  olnrioiia  mean- 
ing it  incieaabgl/  being  aong^i  and 
attained  by  thoae  who  undertake  the  re- 
ligiona  inatmction  of  the  young. 


Vnde  Tones  Story  of  Ms  Life.  Edited 
by  John  Lobb.  ''  Ghziatian  Age" 
CMfioe,  Farringdon  Street. 

All  who  have  read  ''Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin"  (and  who  is  there  that  has  not  P) 
will  heartily  welcome  the  additional 
particulars  which  this  Tolnme  contains 
concerning  one  of  the  most  popular 
heroes  of  the  present  century.  It  matters 
little,  as  a  rule,  to  the  hero-worshipper, 
whether  the  object  of  his  admiration  be 
a  real  or  a  fictitious  person,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  honouring  a  noble  character 


being  equal  in  either  case;  but  in  the 
woik  that  lies  before  us  we  are  intro- 
duced to  the  prototype  of  the  picture 
with  which  we  have  been  so  long  fami- 
liar, and  the  double  gratification  is 
ffff^f^  us  of  comparing  and  contrast- 
ing the  copy  and  the  originaL  The 
book  has  already  run  through  seTeral 
editions,  and  we  think  is  likely  to  run 
through  many  more. 


A  ThougJUfid  New  Tear.  Decision  for 
God,  By  Bey.  Chaslbs  Bttllock, 
B.D.—"  Hand  and  Heart "  Office. 

Two  litde  books  by  an  able  and  earnest 
editor  and  writer,  not  unknown  to  the 
readers  of  these  pages.  The  former 
may  perhaps  be  a  litde  too  late  now  for 
1877,  but  the  latter  will  be  found  to 
embody  "  Words  of  Counsel  to  Toung 
Men,"  adapted  for  all  the  year  round. 
It  will  be  an  excellent  gift  for  senior 
youths  thoughtfully  disposed. 


[Being  Mleotaoni  from  Works,  Hiftorleal  or  lUastratiTe,  referred  to  in  the  "  Notes  on  the 

Lessont "  for  the  month.] 

X.-LAWLESS  BOYS  ON  THE  OTJTSKIETS  OF  EASTEBN  TOWNS. 

Thb  narratiye  contained  in  2  Kings  ii.  23 — 25,  has  sometimes  been  objected  to  by 
persons  who,  we  apprehend,  have  been  misled  by  a  defective  translation,  or  have 
failed  to  attend  to  the  circtmistances  of  the  case.  The  path  of  the  prophet  EHsha 
lay  through  the  district  of  Bethel,  the  stronghold  of  idolatry  in  Israel,  where,  as  in 
Ban,  stood  one  of  the  calves  set  up  by  Jeroboam.  There  was  a  crowd  of  idle 
young  men  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  lawless,  rude,  and  amusing  themselves — 
perhaps  throwing  stones  with  their  slings,  for  the  word  translated  "little 
children"  in  our  version  is  the  same  in  Hebrew  as  that  used  in  1  Ejngs 
zii.  8,  10, 14,  where  it  is  applied  to  young  men  of  the  same  age  as  king  Eehoboam 
— forty-one.  In  all  the  languages  of  the  East,  moreover,  the  words  "  child  "  and 
'*  children  **  often  denote  simply  a  social  relation,  and  are  constantiy  applied  to 
full-grown  persons,  as  in  the  New  Testament  (John  xxxi  6 ;  1  John  v.  21), 
No  one  who  has  travelled  in  the  East  can  have  failed  to  notice  the  extreme  law- 
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lessnesfl  of  a  certain  class  of  boys  and  young  men  living  on  the  outskirts  of  a  town, 
especially  toward  a  Jew,  a  Christian,  or  a  European,  who  should  happen  to  be 
passing  by  alone  or  unprotected.  Let  him  go,  for  instance,  to  the  castle  hill  of 
Smyrna ;.  and  if  it  be  a  holiday,  and  the  ''  boys  **  (oghlans)  are  out,  he  will  perceive 
stones  whizzing  past  him,  and  will  hear  the  shouts  of  **  Frank,**  **  hat- wearer," 
**  Giaour,**  rallying  the  rowdies  of  the  vicinity,  and  warning  him  to  beat  a  hasty 
retreat. 

Elisha,  as  he  slowly  ascended  the  path  leading  past  Bethel,  ialone  and  weary,  was 
recognised  as  the  servant  of  the  obnoxious  Elijah ;  he  was  soon  sutroimded  by 
a  crowd  of  bitterly  hostile  and  lawless  young  men,  presently  increased  to  a  mob  by 
the  accession  of  others  "coming  out  of  the  city.**  They  abused  the  prophet's 
person,  pelted  him  with  stones,  knocked  off  his  turban,  and  seeing  his  shaved 
head,  hooted  after  him,  saying,  "  Go  up,  go  along,  bald  head  ! "  throwing  stones 
after  him.  In  imminent  danger  of  his  life  he  stood  at  bay — as  we  have  done  in 
similar  circumstances — and  looking  upon  his  fierce  assailants,  he  invoked  the  help 
of  the  God  he  served,  and  whom  they  had  exchanged  for  a  molten  calf ;  and  He 
instantly  sent  forth  '*two  she  bears  out  of  the  wood  "  of  Ephraim,  which  killed 
forty-two  of  them,  and  scattered  the  rest  This  was  the  last  blow  that  needed  to 
be  struck  at  idolatry  in  Israel  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  worship  of  the  true 
God, — Van  Lennep,  "  Bi^le  Cmioma  in  Bible  Limds^*  vol.  i. 

XI.— EASTERN  SEALS. 

The  importance  of  the  seal  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  a  man  never  parts  with 
it  except  in  extraordinary  cases,  carrying  it  always  in  his  bosom,  fastened  by  a  cord 
around  his  neck  or  to  his  garment,  or  else  in  the  form  of  a  signet  ring  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  18 ;  1  Kings  xxi.  8 ;  Esth.  iii.  10,  12 ;  viii.  2).  In  the  case  of  Judah, 
in  Gen.  xxxviii.  18,  the  value  of  the  ring  consisted  in  its  being  a  ''signet,**  bearing 
the  owner's  name ;  and  this  was  the  very  reason  why  Tamar  wished  to  get  posses- 
sion of  it.  She  asked  for  the  other  articles  only  lest  her  real  object  should  be 
discovered.  Judah,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  it  was  asked  as  the  surest  means 
of  obtaining  the  kid,  since  no  man  is  willing  long  to  leave  his  signet,  which  is  his 
signature,  in  the  hands  of  a  stranger. 

An  impression  of  one's  seal  is  sometimes  made  and  given  to  a  friend  or  an  agent, 
as  a  proof  that  he  is  fully  authorized  to  act  in  the  name  of  the  owner.  It  is  a  letter 
of  recommendation  or  of  credit,  limited  only  by  the  capacity  of  the  principal. 

The  ancients,  however,  appear  to  have  stamped  their  seals  upon  clay,  which 
subsequently  hardened  (Job  xxxviii.  14).  "We  have  ourselves  picked  up  such 
impressions  among  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities.  They  were  in  an  excellent  state  of 
preservation,  and  had  evidently  been  fastened  to  the  original  document  by  a  string, 
which,  with  the  parchment,  had  long  since  yielded  to  the  action  of  time. 

It  was  not  letters  and  documents  alone,  however,  that  were  anciently  or  are  now 
stamped  with  the  impression  of  a  seal.  Whatever  was  intended  not  to  be  opened 
was  guarded  by  this  species  of  talisman.  The  ancient  Egyptians  sealed  the  doors 
of  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors,  whom  they  venerated  to  a  degree  equalled  only  by 
the  modem  Chinese,  for  they  believed  that  their  bodies  would  at  a  future  day  be 
re-animated,  provided  they  were  preserved  entire.  Many  of  these  stamps  upon . 
clay  are  still  found  at  the  present  day  (Wilkinson,  vol.  ii.,  p.  364).    The  Jews, 
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wbo  bdlered  in  the  I)iimaitilit]r  of  tbe  loiil  and  the  remrrection  of  tlio  IkmI;, 
gnwdwl  the  tomb*  of  their  dead  with  the  uune  jeolooB  cue  sa  the  modeni 
Orientali,  and  the^  donhtleos  lomBtimei  sealed  them  with  a  ai^et,  as  waa  done  in 
the  CMt  of  oar  Lord  (Uatt.  zxriL  66).  The  Maling  of  the  meuth  of  the  liana'  den 
into  which  th«  prophet  Daniel  wm  out,  with  the  king'a  "  own  tignet,"  and  with 
the  aignet  of  hia  lorda  (Dan.  vi.  IT),  atQl  further  eipUina  the  pnrpoM  of  auch  an 
act,  and  ihowa  that  the  custom  extended  to  Chaldea.  At  the  preaeat  day,  when 
on  Oriental  die*,  hi*  property  i>  Moled  hj  the  aathoritiea,  and  the  aeol  ia  not 
removed  until  the  judge  ie  ready  to  divide  the  inheritance.  Baga  of  money  are 
•ent  by  piirtt«  or  public  poet,  with  the  oimple  precaution  of  atamping  them  iwith 
lie  owner's  aeol,  which  none  hut  highway  robbeiB  dare  to  yiolate.— run  i«nn<p'j 
"  SiUt  Oiutemt  in  Biilf  Landi,"  voL  ii. 

XII,— WASHING  HANDS. 
UimL  Eliaha  became  diatingmihed  on  iat  own  account,  he  voa  Icnovn  aa  the 
"  Eliaha  who  ponred  water  on  the  handa  of  Elijah."    Thia  waa  a  aerrile  office,  and 

might  he  under- 
etood  of  any 
aervant.  The 
Eaatema,  in  wooh 
mg,  nerer,  if  they 
con  help  it,  dip 
their  bands  m 
water  unless  it  be 
running  water  sa 
they  abhor  tbe 
idea  of  using  m 

which  baa  bees 
already  soiled.  To 
piur  the  water 
upon  the  hands 
&oin  a  vessel 
requires  the  asaial 
ance  of  another 
and  this  IB  usually 
the  office  of  a  servant,  and  the  most  frequent  one  he  has  t«  render  to  his  master— 
which  makes  the  phrase,  "  who  poui«d  water  upon  the  hands,"  opproprialely  de- 
eciiptiTe  of  a  personal  atleodant.  Friends,  oeigboais,  and  fellow -travellera  often , 
however,  pour  water  on  each  other's  hands  In  the  absence  of  a  Bervant,  as  it  is 
exceedingly  inconvenient  to  fill  one  hood  repeatedly  with  water  held  in  the  other,  and 
which  is  laid  frequently  down  to  be  taken  up  again.  No  one  waahes  thus  who  can 
find  any  one  wiJling  to  pour  water  on  his  hands.  Indoors,  a  ewer  and  basin  of 
tinned  copper  are  commonly  uaed.  The  water  poured  from  the  ewer  upon  tlio 
hands,  faUs  into  tbe  ba«in  held  below  them,  which  generally  has  a  perforated  false 
bottom,  through  which  the  used  water  passes  out  of  sight.  Tbe  same  kind  of  ewer 
and  basin  ae  ore  now  in  use  we  find  represented  on  the  most  ancient  moauments  of 
Egypt.— i'iWe'i  "  Daily  Biile  Bluitralioni." 
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27.— GOVETOUSNKSS  INSATIABLE. 

1  KiVGS  xxi.  2. — **  And  Ahab  spake  unto  Naboth,  saying,  Gire  me  thj  Tine  yard,  that  I 
may  haye  it  for  a  garden  of  herbs,  because  it  is  near  unto  my  house  :  and  I  will  giro 
thee  for  it  a  better  vineyard  than  it ;  or,  if  it  seem  good  to  thee,  I  will  giye  thee  the 
worth  of  it  in  money." 

An  old  gentleman  once  asked  a  lad  when  was  a  coTetous  man  rich  ^enough. 
**When  he  has  a  thousand  pounds,"  was  the  reply.  ''No."  ''Two  thousand." 
"No."  "Twenty  thousand."  "No."  "A  hundred  thousand.*'  "No."  "A 
thousand  thousand,"  said  the  lad,  at  last  in  desperation ;  and  still  being  told  "  No," 
be  confessed  he  could  not  say.  His  questioner  then  informed  him,  "  When  he  has 
a  little  more  than  he  hasj  and  that  is  never." 

28.— COVETOUSNESS  FOOLISH. 

1  Kings  xxi.  3.— "And  Naboth  said  to  Ahab,  The  Lord  forbid  it  me,  that  I  should  give 

the  inheritance  of  my  fathers  unto  thee." 

Covetous  men  must  be  the  sport  of  Satan,  for  their  grasping  avarice  neither  lets 
them  enjoy  life  nor  escape  from  the  second  death.  They  are  held  by  their  own  greed 
as  surely  as  beasts  with  cords,  or  fish  with  nets,  or  men  with  chains.  They  may  be 
likened  to  those  foolish  apes  which  in  some  countries  are  caught  by  narrow-necked 
vessels ;  into  these  com  is  placed,  the  creatures  thrust  in  their  hands,  and  when  they 
have  filled  them  they  cannot  draw  out  their  fists  unless  they  let  go  the  grain. 
Sooner  than  do  this  they  submit  to  be  captured.  Are  covetous  men  then  so  like 
the  beasts  ?  Let  them  ponder  and  be  ashamed.— J^row  "  My  Note-booJe,^*  by  Rev,  C. 
M,  Spurgeon, 

29.— A  RETRIBUTIVE  PROVIDENCE. 

1  KiiTGS  xxi.  18,  19.—"  Arise,  go  down  to  meet  Ahab  king  of  Israel,  which  is  in  Samaria : 
behold,  he  is  in  the  vineyard  of  Naboth,  whither  he  is  gone  down  to  possess  it. 
And  thou  shalt  speak  unto  him,  saying,  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Hast  thou  killed, 
and  also  taken  possession  P    And  thou  shalt  speak  unto  him,  saying.  Thus  saith 
the  Lord,  In  the  place  where  dogs  licked  the  blood  of  Naboth  shall  dogs  lick  thy 
blood,  even  thine." 
God  very  frequently  punishes  evil-doers  in  a  way  similar  to  what  they  have  done 
to  others  (Psa.  viL  16 ;  Esth.  vii.  9 ;  Matt,  vil  2).     Valens,  an  ancient  Eastern 
emperor  and  persecutor,  sent  eighty  Christians  to  sea  in  a  vessel,  whom  he  then 
caused  to  be  burnt  alive.     Soon  after  he  was  defeated  in  battle,  and  flying  to  a 
cottage,  he  was  there  burnt  alive.    Jacob,  who  deceived  his  old  father  Isaac,  was, 
in  his  old  age,  deceived  by  his  own  sons.  (See  Gen.  xxvii.  and  xxxvii. )  Adoni-bezek , 
king  of  Canaan,  when  taken  prisoner,  had  his  thumbs  and  great  toes  cut  off.     He 
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then  said,  * '  Threeflcore  and  ten  kings,  liaving  tbeir  thumbs  and  great  toes  cut  off, 
gathered  their  meat  under  my  table :  as  I  have  done,  so  God  hath  requited  me  " 
(Judg.  i.  6,  7).  An  Italian  prince  was  murdered  by  two  of  his  cousins.  These 
young  men  escaped  detect  ion  for  a  while ;  but  afterwards  one  of  them  killed  the 
other  in  a  church,  for  which  crime  the  survivor  was  executed  (Oen.  ix.  6 ;  Fsa. 
Iviii.  11 ;  Isa.  iii.  11). 


30.— NABOTH'S  PBRIL. 

Sivcis  xzi.  9  . — '*  And  Jegtbtl  wrote  in  the  letters,  saying.  Proclaim  a  fast,  and  set 

Naboth  om  high  among  the  people." 

The  object  of  the  fast  was  at  once  to  raise  a  prejudice  against  Naboth,  who  was 
assumed  by  the  elders  to  have  done  a  deed  which  disgraced  the  town,  and  required 
a  public  repentance ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  an  air  of  religion  and  piety  to  the 
proceedings,  which  might  blind  persons  to  their  real  injustice. — Speaker's 
Chmmentary, 


81.— LIFTED  HIGHER. 

2  Kivas  iL  11.—"  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  still  went  on,  and  talked,  that,  behold 
there  appeared  a  ehariot  of  fii^  and  horaes  of  fire,  and  parted  them  both  asunder  ; 
and  Elijah  went  up  by  a  whirlwind  into  heaven." 

At  death  the  spirits  of  God's  children  are  translated.    A  dying  boy  was  troubled 
because  he  could  not  tell  how  he  could  get  over  high'  mountains  between  him  and 
heaven;  but  just  as  he  was  passing  away  he  said,  "  Mother,  the  Strong  Man  has 
come  to  carry  me  over  the  mountains.'*    And  a  dear  dying  girl,  thirteen  years  old, 
seemed  to  have  a  similar  vision  of  Jesus,  to  whom  she  prayed,  '*  Lift  me  higher." 
On  her  gravestone  are  the  words  *' Lifted  higher."    A  negro  said,  '<My  Massa 
Jesus  has  always  been  good  to  me ;  but  now  I'se  dying  if  s  all  glory,  glory  ! "     (See 
John  ziv.  3 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  56—67.)    As  God  specially  honoured  Elijah,  so  His  most 
faithful  servants  have  an  abtmdant  entrance  (2  Pet.  i.  11)  into  heaven,  as  ancient 
conquerors  had  into  Home.    The  late  Mr.  Hall  of  Amsby,  Mr.  Evans  of  Fozton,  and 
Mr.  Christian  of  Sheepshead,  three  eminently  pious  ministers  of  the  gospel,  attended 
a  minister's  meeting  at  Mr.  Woodman's,  Sutton  in  the  Elms,  Leicestershire. 
The  day  was  solemn^  and  the  discourses  delivered  were  very  interesting  and  appro- 
priate. In  the  evening  these  ministers  spent  their  time  together  in  the  most  agreeable 
conversation.    Amongst  other  subjects,  one  of  them  proposed  for  discussion  that 
passage  in  Job  xiz.  23, — ''  If  the  scourge  slay  suddenly,  he  will  laugh  at  the  trial 
of  the  innocent."    Deep  seriousness  pervaded  the  conversation  while  each  minister 
gave  his  thoughts  on  the  text.     When  it  came  to  Mr.  Christian's  turn  to  speak,  he 
dwelt  upon  the  subject  with  an  unusual  degree  of  feeling.    He  considered  it  as 
referring  to  the  sudden  death  of  the  righteous ;  aud  was  expatiating  very  largely  on 
the  desLrableness  of  'such  an  event,  and  the  happy  surprise  with  which  it  would 
be  attended,  when,  amidst  a  fiood  of  rapturous  tears,  he  took  his  flight  from  the  world 
while  the  words  were  yet  falling  on  his  tongue.     On  their  next  social  meeting, 
Mr.  Woodman  preached  on  the  occasion  from  2  Kings  ii.  11, — *'  And  it  came  to 
pass,"  &c. 
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32. —THE  SPIRIT  ON  ELISHA. 

2  £iV6B  ii.  13. — "  He  took  up  also  the  mantle  of  Elijah  that  fell  firom  him,  and  went 

back,  and  stood  by  the  bank  of  JordazL" 

It  is  recorded  of  one  of  the  most  distingniBhed  painters  of  former  days,  that  when 
he  was  a  mere  boy,  after  yiewing  a  painting  by  Raphael  for  some  time  with  silent 
transport,  he  snddenly  broke  out,  with  joy  beaming  in  his  comitenance,  as  if  he  had 
found  a  great  treasure,  "  I  too  am  a  painter ! "  He  then  left  the  picture  gallery, 
mixed  his  colours,  and  afterwards  produced  works  not  unlike  that  which  had  kindled 
in  him  such  enthusiasm  for  his  art.  In  like  manner  it  nuiy  be  regarded  as  a  happy 
8ign  in  ourselyes  when  the  spiritual  image  of  an  Abraham,  an  Elijah,  or  a  Paul, 
transports  ns  with  affection,  and  kindles  the  ardent  wish  within  us  that  our  hearts 
were  formed  like  theirs. — Krummaeher, 

33.— THK  WATERS  HEAI-ED. 

^  "KiKQB  ii.  21. — "  And  he  went  forth  unto  the  spring  of  the  waters,  and  east  the  salt  in 
there,  and  said.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  I  haye  healed  these  waters ;  there  shall  not  be 
from  thence  any  more  death  or  barren  land." 

Most  of  the  springs  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Ghor  are  either  brackish  or  absolutely 
undrinkable.  From  their  salt  and  ^crid  character  they  cause  barrenness  rather 
than  fertility.  But  there  is  one  at  the  foot  of  the  mounds  which  attracts  attention 
from  the  purity,  sweetness,  and  abundance  of  its  waters.  It  bears  to  this  day  the 
name  of  Elisha's  Fountain,  and  is  doubtless  the  one  of  which  the  historian  speaks 
as  haying  been  healed  by  the  word  of  Elisha  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, — 
"  So  the  waters  were  healed  unto  this  day,  according  to  the  saying  of  Elisha  which 
be  spake."— JTamttn^'  "  Thou  Holy  Fields:' 

34.— THE  PROPHET  MOCKED. 

2  EiNes  ii.  23.^"  And  he  went  up  from  thenoe  unto  Beth-el :  and  as  he  was  going  up  by 
the  way,  there  came  forth  little  children  out  of  the  city,  and  mocked  him,  and  said 
imto  him,  Go  up,  thou  bald  head;  go  up,  thou  bald  head." 

Ever  since  Cain  killed  Abel,  wicked  people  haye  hated  the  good.  When  John 
Huss  was  about  to  be  burnt,  his  enemies  in  mockery  put  a  cap  on  his  head,  on 
which  were  pictures  of  deyils.  Huss  remarked,  '<  My  Lord  Jesus  Christ  wore  a 
crown  of  thorns  for  me,  and  I  gladly  wear  this  for  Him."  And  when  the  wicked 
Bomish  priests  said,  *'  We  giye  oyer  thy  soul  to  the  deyil,"  Huss  replied,  raising 
his  eyes  to  heayen,  <<  But  I  commend  my  soul,  by  Thee  redeemed,  into  Thine  hands, 
0  Jesus  Christ ;  "  and  "  with  a  joyful  soul "  he  went  singing  through  the  fire  to 
reoeiye  the  crown  of  martyrdom. 

John  Nelson,  one  of  the  early  Methodist  preachers,  was  sent  off  by  his  persecutors 
to  be  a  soldier.  When  standing  a  prisoner  in  the  street  of  Leeds,  a  well-dressed 
woman  said  to  him,  '^  Now,  Nelson,  where  is  thy  God  P  thou  saidst  thou  wast  no 
more  afraid  of  His  promise  failing  than  thou  wast  of  dropping  through  the  heart  of 
the  earth."    Nelson  replied,  *'Look  in  Micah  yii.  8,  10." 
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35.-nJUSTICE  AND  MERGT. 

Isaiah  xIy.  21.—"  Tell  ye,  and  bring  tliem  near ;  yea,  let  them  take  counsel  together : 
who  hath  declared  this  from  ancient  time  P  who  hath  told  it  from  that  time  P  hare 
not  I  the  Lord  P  and  there  is  no  God  else  beside  Me ;  a  just  God  and  a  SaTiour ; 
there  is  none  beside  2Ce." 
It  ig  recorded  of  the  well-known  philologiit,  Mr.  Parkhnrst,  that  one  of  his 
tenants  had  fallen  considerably  behind  in  the  payment  of  the  rent  of  his  fann, 
which  he  had  taken  at  five  hundred  pounds  per  annum.    It  was  represented  to 
Mr.  Parkhurst  that  the  rent  was  too  high,  and  a  tew  valuation  was  made.     It  was 
then  agreed  that  four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  should  be  the  annual  payment ;  and 
when  this  was  done,  Mr.  Parkhurst,  considering  that  the  rent  must  always  have 
been  too  high,  unasked  immediatdy  struck  off  fifty  pounds  a  year  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  lease,  and  refunded  to  the  farmer  all  that  he  had  received  more 
than  the  above  sum.    In  this  act  justice  and  generosity  were  combined. 

86.— GOD'S  CAR£. 

1  Pbtbb  v.  7.-^"  Casting  all  your  care  upon  Him ;  for  He  careth  for  you." 

A  poor  man  in  the  hospital  was  just  about  to  undergo  a  most  painful  and  perilous 
operation ;  they  had  laid  him  ready,  the  doctors  were  just  about  to  begin,  when  he 
cried,  ''  Wait  a  minute."  Annoyed  at  the  delay,  they  asked  him  what  he  wanted. 
*'  Oh/'  said  he,  *'  wait  a  minute,  while  I  pray  to  the  Lord  Jesus  to  stand  by  my 
side,  for  'twill  be  dreadful  hard  to  bear." 

37.— PRKAGHING  AND  REPENTANCE. 

Mabk  vi.  12. — "  And  they  went  out,  and  preached  that  men  should  repent." 
A  young  Jew  who  had  been  admitted  into  an  asylum  for  the  benefit  of  that  nation, 
near  Dusseldorf^  in  the  Prussian  dominions,  after  having  long 'given  pain  by  his 
improper  behaviour,  became  very  deeply  impressed  under  a  sermon  preached  by  the 
Eev.  Mr.  Schmidt.  The  minister  was  led  to  speak  of  persons  who  glory  in  their 
shame,  and  even  boast  of  their  crimes  in  having  robbed  or  defrauded  their  neigh- 
bours. This  young  man  became  visibly  affected,  turned  pale,  fell  into  fits,  and  w&s 
carried  out  of  the  place.  He  was  afterwards  visited  by  the  minister,  to  whom  he 
exclaimed,  "  I  am  lost— lost  without  remedy !  "  He  then  confessed  'that  he  had 
robbed  a  widow  of  one  thousand  thalers,  and  that  his  life  ha!d  been  blotted  with 
many  crimes.  The  minister  did  not  attempt  to  palliate  his  sins,  but  explained  to 
him  the  atonement  of  Jesus,  and  the  efOlcacy  of  His  blood  to  take  away  all  sin, 
encouraging  him  in  this  -way  to  seek  pardon.  This  at  length  afforded  him  rest.  He 
now  felt  it  his  duty  to  travel  to  the  residence  of  the  widow  to  acknowledge  his 
crime,  and  seek  by  honest  labour  to  retrieve  his  lost  character. 

38.— PREACHING  EVERY^WTHERE. 

Mass  xvi.  15. — "And  he  said  unto  them,  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the 

gospel  to  every  creature." 

Francis  Xavier,  usually  called  *  'the  Apostle  of  the  Indies,"  being  about  to  under- 
take a  mission  which  appeared  extremely  hazardous,  his  friends  strongly  expostulated 
^ith  him  on  the  dangers  he  would  have  to  encounter  from  the  malignity  of  the 
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climate,  the  sterility  of  the  land,  the  barbarism  of  the  inhabitants,  and  so  forth . 
This  representation,  though  just,  could  not  deter  him,  but  rather  renewed  his  ardour 
for  the  enterprise.  "  The  most  tractable  aud  opulent  nations,"  said  he,  '^  will  not 
want  preachers ;  but  this  is  for  me,  because  others  will  not  undertake  it.  If  the 
country  abounded  in  odoriferous  woods  and  miaes  of  gold,  all  dangers  would  be 
braved  in  order  to  procure  them.  Should  merchants,  then,  be  more  intrepid  than 
missionaries  ?  Shall  these  imf ortunate  people  be  excluded  from  the  blessings  of 
redemption  ?  It  is  true  they  are  very  barbarous  and  brutal,  but  even  were  they 
more  so.  He  who  can  convert  even  stones  into  children  of  Abraham,  cannot  He 
soften  their  hearts  ?  Should  I  be  instrumental  in  the  salvation  of  but  one  of  them, 
I  should  think  myself  well  recompensed  for  all  the  labours  and  dangers  by  which 
you  endeavour  to  affright  me.** 

39.— THE  rViTO  DEACONS. 
**  ISA.  xi.  6.— The  wolf  also  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb." 

At  the  last  battle  fought  on  the  island  of  Mangaia,  Manapa,  a  leading  man  on  the 
winning  side,  gave  his  foe  a  fatal  thrust  on  the  neck.  As  a  point  of  honour,  Taata, 
the  younger  brother,  came  forward  to  take  the  place  of  the  slain,  but  speedily  re- 
ceived from  the  same  warrior  a  severe  thrust  in  the  side.  The  spear  was  with- 
drawn to  enable  Manapa  to  give  the  poor  fellow  another  Itmge ;  but  ere  this  could 
be  done  the  wounded  man  was  carried  off  by  Taoi  and  another  friend.  The  wotmd 
▼as  carefully  washed  in  a  running  stream,  and  eventually  healed,  leaving,  how- 
ever, an  ugly  scar. 

Now  Taata  fought  on  behalf  of  idolatry.  But  in  the  course  of  years  he  saw  the 
folly  of  such  worship,  became  a  converted  man,  and  was  subsequently  elected 
deacon,  which  office  he  retained  until  his  death,  fifteen  years  afterwards. 

It  so  happened  that,  at  different  times,  Manapa  and  Taoi  were  made  deacons.  At 
our  weekly  deacons*  meeting  Manapa  and  Taata  invariably  sat  side  by  side ;  the 
former  representing  the  ruling,  and  the  latter  the  subject  class,  although  one  in 
Inspect  to  Christian  office  and  character. 

Taata  and  Manapa  have  both  gone  to  their  rest — ^to  the  home  where  the  feuds  of 
earth  and  the  distinctions  of  rank  are  unknown.  Taoi  is  now  the  senior  deacon  of 
the  three  churches  of  Mangaia. — JRev,  William  Wyatt  Gill, 


-•o»- 


ANTS  STORING  SEED. 

In  confirmation  of  Mr.  Moggridge*s  observations  as  to  the  storing  of  seeds  by  ants 
(a  fact  questioned  by  some  of  those  who  have  endeavoured  to  prove  the  Bible  in- 
correct in  natural  science).  Dr.  F.  B.  White  reports  his  own  observations  made  at 
Capri  in  1866.  **  A  colony  of  ants,"  he  writes,  afforded  us  amusement.  These 
insects  had  a  regular  road,  made  by  cutting  away  the  grass  and  other  plants  in 
their  way.  This  road  led  to  a  large  clump  of  plants  in  seed.  Along  it  a  train  of 
*iit8  was  seen  travelling  to  the  nest,  bearing  with  them  pods  of  leguminous 
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plants,  and  the  seeds  of  grames  and  Compoeito.  The  peneverance  with  which 
a  tingle  ant  would  tog  and  draw  a  pod  three  or  foor  times  its  own  length  was 
yery  interesting ;  sometimes  four  ants  would  unite  in  carrying  one  burden.  Also 
in  Indiana  Mr.  Charles  Home  noted  a  similar  habit  in  several  species.  Some  of 
their  pathways  were  thirty  feet  in.  length.  The  quantity  of  seeds  was  sometimes 
so  great  that  five  or  six  handfiils  oould  be  collected  from  one  nest. 

THE    BIBLE    PRIZED. 

DvBiNG  the  long  season  of  persecution  in  Madagascar,  the  Christians  dang  to 
the  Bible,  and  used  to  meet  at  night  on  mountains,  and  in  caves  and  woods  to  read 
its  precious  truths ;  but  copies  of  the  Scriptures  were  scarce  in  those  days,  and 
consequently  highly  prized. 

One  night  two  men  came  to  Mr.  Ellis,  the  missionary,  and  told  him  that  they 
had  walked  a  hundred  miles  to  visit  him.  ''Have  you  the  Bible f  asked  Mr. 
Ellis.  "  We  have  seen  it,  and  heard  it  read,**  one  man  said ;  *'  but  we  have  only 
some  of  the  words  of  David,  and  they  do  not  belong  to  us ;  they  beloDg  to  the 
whole  family."  *'  Have  you  the  words  of  David  with  yon  now  F  "  asked  Mr.  ElHs. 
They  looked  at  each  otiiier  and  would  not  answer:  they  were  afraid.  Mr.  Ellis 
spoke  kindly  to  them.  Then  one  of  the  men  put  his  hand  into  his  bosom  and  took 
out  what  seemed  to  be  only  a  roll  of  doth.  He  unrolled  the  cloth,  and  behold, 
there  were  a  few  old,  torn,  dingy  leaves  of  the  PSalms,  which  had  been  read,  passed, 
round,  lent,  and  re-read,  until  they  were  almost  worn  out.  Tears  oame  to  Mr. 
Ellis's  eyes  when  he  saw  them.  ''  Have  you  ever  seen  the  words  of  Jesus,  or  JTohn, 
or  Paul,  or  Peter  P  "  asked  the  missionary.  <'  Yes,"  they  said,  "  we  have  seen  and 
heard  them,  but  we  never  oWned  them." 

Mr.  Ellis  then  went  and  brought  out  a  Testament,  with  the  Book  of  Psalms 
botmd  up  with  it  and  showed  it  to  them.  *'  Now,"  said  he,  ''  if  you  will  give  mo 
your  few  words  of  David,  I  will 'give  you  cUl  his  words,  and  all  the  words  of  Jesus, 
and  John,  and  Paul,  and  Peter  besides." 

The  men  were  amazed  and  delighted,  but  they  wanted  to  see  if  the  words  of 
David  were  the  same  in  Mr.  Ellis's  book ;  and  when  they  found  they  were,  and 
thousands  more  of  the  same  sort,  their  joy  knew  no  bounds.  They  willingly  gave 
up  their  poor  tattered  leaves,  seized  the  volume,  bade  the  missionary  good-bye,  and 
started  off  on  their  long  journey  home,  rejoidng  like  those  who  had  found  a  great 
spoil. 

EARNEST   SEEKING. 

A  HUSBANDMAN  who  owucd  a  small  estate  was  believed  by  his  sons  to  have 
amassed  a  considerable  amount  of  wealth.  When  on  his  death-bed'  he  called 
his  sons  around  him.  Addressing  them  he  said,  '*  the  whole  of  the  wealth  I 
have  to  leave  you  is  buried  within  a  foot  of  the  surface  on  my  estate."  No  sooner 
was  the  old  man  dead  and  buided  than  the  sons  set  to  work  to  seek  the  treasure ; 
every  foot  of  land  was  turned  over  to  the  required  depth,  but  no  treasure 
found.  At  length  they  were  obliged  to  give  up  the  search.  Seed-time  came,  and 
the  crops  were  grown.  Harvest  came,  and  then  it  was  the  sons  discovered  the  old 
man's  meaning ;  in  their  search  for  treasure  they  had  so  thoroughly  tilled  the 
ground  that  in  the  abundant  harvest  they  reaped  the  treasure  in  a  manner  they 
little  expected. 


Ill 
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OUTLINE  LESSONS. 


March  z  ith.— Morning. 
THE  FIRST    MIQSIONABIES. 

Matthew  x.  1 — 15. 


One  important  part  of  Chiisfswork 
while  He  was  here  was  training  a  band 
of  men  to  be  witnesses  for  Him,  and  for 
His  truth,  after  He  had  gone.  Much 
He  taught  them  in  His  private  inter- 
course, but  He  found  it  needful  also  to 
giye  them  an  example  of  the  kind  of 
work  they  would  have  to  do,  .and  an 
experience  of  the  kind  of  difficulties 
which  they  would  hare  to  encounter. 

So  far  as  Christ  gires,  in  our  lesson,' 
pne%»  directiona,  they  are  only  suitable 
to  the  times  and'  circumstances  of  the 
men  who  received  them.  But  such 
directions  illustrated  permanent  and 
practical  prindpUs^  which  should  now 
guide  a/;  who  are  called  to  do  mission 
work, 

I.  The  Men.— Observethe  »«*»*«•, 
answering  to  the  twelve  patriarchs. 
Kote  that  they  had  been  for  some  time 
^ciples.  As  far  as  possible  find  out 
the  etUl^  or  conversion,  of  each  of  them. 

Tliey  are  sorted  into  twos.  Perhaps 
this  indicates  the  pairs  which  journeyed 
together.  Explain  how  important  was 
the  arrangement  of  sending  two  to- 
gether. They  were  compcmy  for  each 
other  They  could  consult  together  in 
seasons  of  difficulty.  They  could  en- 
courage each  other  to  be  faithful. 

Observe  the  diversity  of  their  charac* 
i^i  bringing  out  the  truth  that  Christ 


wants  all  varieties  of  disposition  and 
talent  consecrated  to  His  service;  and 
He  can  find  room  for  all.  Take  what  is 
known  of  each  apostle  to  illustrate  the 
impression  formed  of  His  character ; 
e,ff,f  Thomas. 

Explain  why  called  apostles  now  in- 
stead of  disciples.  Show  that  they  takd 
the  name  of  apostles,  sent  ones,  firom  this 
trial  mission. 

II.  Their  Powers  (ver.  1). — 
They  were  to  do  what  Christ  had  done^ 
as  well  as  say  wh^t  Christ  said ;  in  fact, 
they  were  to  represent  Christ,  The 
earthly  Saviour  could  not  be  every- 
where, so  they  stood  for  Him,  extend- 
ing the  knowledge  of  Him,  and'  the 
proofs  of  His  power  to  savQ,  and  giving 
right  impressions  of  His  mission. 

Notice  the  conditions  under  which 
they  were  to  exert  this  power :  only  in 
Sis  name.  Compare  the  miracles  re- 
corded as  wrought  by  apostles  in  the 
Acts, 

III.  Their  Mission.  —  To 
preach,  and  to  work  miracles.  Open  thLsk 
by  showing — 1.  Their  sphere  of  operation , 
It  was  limited  to  what  districts,-  and 
why  P  Show  that  as  a  trial  mission 
Christ  did  not  wish  them  to  undertake 
too  much.  His  own  earthly  sphere  was 
almost  confined  to  Galilee  and  Jud»a. 

2.    TTteir   message.      How    simpl  e  • 
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How  incliuiTe  and  compiehenBiye ! 
€omp.  Golden  Text.  They  urged  a 
duty,  and  declared  a  foot,  **  Bepent." 
^*  The  kingdom  of  heayen  is  at  hand." 
Oomp.  preaching  of  John  Baptist,  and 
of  Jeeus.  See  also  the  suheequent 
preaching  of  apostleB. 

3.  Their  preparations.  The  explana- 
tion of  them  is  that  they  were  to  go  in 
A  peaceful  and  trustful  spirit.  Explain 
in  relation  to  trayelling  customs  of  those 
times.    Scrip,  shoes,  stares,  coats,  &c. 

4.  Their  work  (yer.  8).  Note  the 
generous  spirit  in  which  it  was  to  he 
done. 

5.  Their  eonduet  under  d\ffiettUy  (yer. 


13,  14).  Shaking  off  the  dust  was  a 
solemn  warning,  not  in  any  sense  an 
angry  threat. 

General  lessons  for  all  that  are  called 
to  work  for  Christ.  And  He  has  many 
young  soldiers  in  His  list;  young  mis- 
sionaries engaged  in  His  field.  1.  Go 
forth  tft  faith.  2.  Go  in  the  spirit  of 
peace,  3.  Go  in  courage.  4.  Go  ex- 
pecting much  to  do,  and  much  to  bear, 
6,  Go,  quite  sure  that  your  Master's 
eye  is  over  you,  and  helping  hand  upon 
you.  6.  Go,  longing  to  win  the  **  well 
done*'  that  is  the  reward  of  faithful 
seryants. 

R.  Tuck. 


March  zxth.— Afternoon. 

SLUAH    TRANSLATED. 

2  Kings  ii.  1—11. 


Elijah's  eyentfol  and  noble  life  draws 
to  a  dose.  He  has  earned  a  good  de- 
gree, for  he  has  been  faithful  to  his  God. 
Here  the  teacher  will  ^briefly  but  suc- 
cinctly allude  to  his  most  noteworthy 
actions  and  behayiour.  The  best  and 
brayest  must  die,  and  so  we  haye  in  this 
lesson 

1.  Preparation  for  the 
Great  Change.— Probably  God 
had  intimated  to  His  seryant  that  his 
time  to  leaye  this  earth  was  near.  There- 
fore before  that  eyent  he  must  do  all  he 
can.  Elijah  was  at  the  head  of  the 
schools  of  tbe  prophets.  He  has  been 
to  Gilgal,  now  he  goes  to  Bethel,  and 
again  he  goes  to  Jericho.  There  were 
schools  in  all  these  places,  and  doubtless 
the  g^eat  teacher  goes  to  perform  his 
last  duties  and  giye  his  last  blessiog  to 
his  pupils.  Death  should  find  us  at  our 
post,  and  doing  all  we  can. 

2.  A.     Beautiful    Human 
A ffection. —  Elijah's    approaching 


translation  bringsout  beautifully  the  loye 
of  Elisha.  This  tender-hearted  disciple 
was  likely  to  succeed  his  master  in 
office,  yet  the  thought  of  separation 
seems  to  break  his  heart.  Notice,  he 
will  not  leaye  his  master  (compare  Euth 
and  Naomi) ;  he  will  see  the  last  of  him. 
Is  there  not  a  heart-breaking  sound  in 
the  repeated  answer  he  makes  to  the 
repeated  question  of  the  prophets,  ^  Yea, 
I  know  it ;  hold  ye  your  peace  "  ?  We 
do  not  usually  find  such  deyotion  in  man 
to  man,  but  when  we  do  we  rejoice  the 
more  ?  The  world  and  the  church  need 
such  loyers  as  Elisha. 

3.  The  Cleft  Waters.— Com- 
pare Exod.  xiy.  21,  and  Josh.  iii. 
16.  This  is  Elijah's  last  miracle,  and 
shows  that  his  faith  in  God  remained 
to  the  end.  The  mantle  was  doubtless 
tbe  prophetic  garment  of  camel's  hair. 
Seyeral  reasons  may  be  giyen  for  the 
miracle,  a  last  memento  to  the  prophet, 
looking  on;  an  assurance  that  Elijah 
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had  been  their  God-appointed  teacher ; 
and  an  encouragement  to  EHsha,  his 
successor,  to  be  faithful  to  his  office,  and 
to  be  c  onfident  of  his  nussion.  Compare 
T.  14. 

4.  Elisha's  request.  Having 
safely  crossed  the  Jordan,  the  fatherly 
heart  of  Elijah  yearns  over  the  son  he 
is  about  to  leave,  and  he  would  bless  him 
before  he  is  taken  away.  v.  9.  Examine 
EHsha's  request,  for  it  is  so  unlike  the 
selfish,  sordid,  and  earthly  desires  of 
most  men.  **  Let  a  double  portion  of 
thy  spirit  be  upon  me."  It  was  a  noble 
if  it  was  a  "  hard  "  request,  and  reminds 
us  that  we  may  safely  offer  a  similar 
player  to  our  ascended  Lord.  Ood  may 
withhold  temporal  blessings,  but  never 
spiritual.    "  Covet  the  best  gifts." 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  Elijah  does  not 
claim  the  power  to  bestow  this  blessing. 
He  says  that  his  successor  asks  a  '^  hard 
thing,"  and  then  says  that  it  will  be 


ffiven,  and  that  he  will  give  it^  if  Elisha 
is  with  him  when  he  is  taken  away. 
The  idea  in  Elijah's  mind  seems  to  be 
that  if  Elisha  is  to  have  the  privilege 
of  being  with  him  in  his  last  earthly 
moments,  it  is  a  token  that  God  means 
to  ansi^er  the  prayer  of  his  successor. 

6.  The  translation.  Observe 
how  the  two  men  walk  on  and  talk  tc« 
gether.  They  had  much  to  say  in  the 
few  moments  afforded  them  now  for 
heart  communion.  It  is  a  solemn  time, 
and  they  seem  to  feel  it  As  they  con- 
verse, lo  I  "a  chariot  of  fire  and  horses 
of  fire  "  appear.  In  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye  they  are  separated,  Elijah  ascendsy 
and  Elisha  is  left  cUone. 

Elijah's  translation  teaches : — 
'    1.  God's  knowledge  of  His  servants 
and  the  limits  of  their  earthly  existence. 

2.  The  certainty  and  reality  of  heaven. 

3.  That  death  shall  not  have  dominion 
over  the  children  of  God.         W.  S. 


March  x8th,— Morning. 

OHBISI'S  FOBEBUNNEB. 

Matthbw  xi,  1 — 15, 


Iktrodtjction. 

Kecall  the  lesson  Jan.  28th.  Briefly 
summarize  the  public  witness  given  by 
John  concerning  Jesus  (John  i.  29, 
&c.);  his  consciousness  that  his  work 
was  nearly  finished  (John  iii.  27);  how 
Httle  he  knew  the  sudden  manner  in 
which  it  would  close,  or  the  sadness  with 
which  his  future  was  overclouded:  in 
mercy  it  was  hidden. 

Exposition. 

1.  John  in  prison. 

Jny  ?  (Luke  iii.  19, 20,  Mark  vi.)  &c 
Applying  the  truth  to  a^/his  hearers,  he 
spared  not  Herod  Antipas,  who,  hating 
rebuke,  imprisoned  his  faithful  monitor. 
Where  ?  Josephua  says  in  the  tower  of 
MachsBrus,  a  gloomy  castle  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  desert  north  of  the  Dead  Sea. 


Eastern  dungeons  are  all  horrible ;  this 
specially  so. 

2.  John's  message  from 
the  prison. 

"  Art  thou,"  &c.  What  did  it  sig- 
nify ?  Some  say  doubts  in  his  disciples, 
which  he  wished  removed:  more  pro- 
bably misgivings  in  his  own  heart. 

Notice. — The  works  of  Christ  gave 
rise  to  the  message,  as  though  he  rea- 
soned thus: — 

"  If  this  is  the  Messiah,  why  does  He 
work  no  mirade  to  rescue  me,  His  fore- 
runner, from  a  tyrant*s  power  ? 

*^I  have  been  faithful,  my  life  in 
accordance  with  my  doctrine ;  can  I  be 
riffht  if  I  have  to  suffer  thus  ? 

'*  If  He  be  the  true  Messiah,  lam  not 
jealous  of  His  rising  power ;  why  may  I 
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not  xetnm  to  my  old  free  life  in  tiie 
desert?*'  Illus. :  nmilar  miflgivingi 
in  Jerome  of  Ptague,  Luther,  Cranmer. 

3.  Christ's  answer. 
Not  direct:  allowed  the  meBsengen 

to  see  the  fulfilment  of  aome  of  Isaiah's 
glorious  prophecies  oonoeming  the  Mes- 
siah; then  said,  <*Tell  Joha:  he  can 
judge  who  I  am  s "  adding  (in  effect), 
**  Blessed  is  he  who  does  not  stumhle^ 
though  I  lead  him  through  the  fiery 
foinace  of  sorrow  and  persecution: 
he  who  can  trust  Me  to  know  how  best 
to  proTe  My  divinity." 

4.  Christ's  testimony  con- 
cerning him. 

Doubtless  to  prevent  others  from 
thinking  less  of  him  than  before.  John 
was  "not  like  a  reed  waving  in  the 

March  x8th.- 

THE   SPIBIT 

2  Emos  ii. 

Inthoduction. 

Speak  of  Elisha's  sorrow  and  return ; 
of  the  dividing  the  waters  of  the  Jordan 
with  Elijah's  mantle. 

The  spirit  manifest  (v.  15).  1.  Sow. 
had  Slisha  attained  it  ? 

By  constant  attendance  upon  Blijah. 

By  remaining  with  him  and  following 
him  to  the  last  (ver.  6)^  "As  the  Lord 
liveth,"  &c.;  and  ver.  10,  "If  thou  see 
me,"  &c.  By  watching  and  copying 
his  example,  compare  v.  8  and  14. 

2.  How  was  it  apparent.  By  his 
faith,  V.  14 ;  where  is  the  Lord,  &c. 
There  must  have  been  something  in  his 
face  and  bearing.  Confidence  and  trust. 
Bowed  themselves,  &c.  Something  that 
struck  them.  Moses  on  the  Mount. 
Exod.  xxxiv.  29,  30. 

3.  What  were  its  fruits.'  He  went  on 
in  the  way  his  master  had  gone  before. 
Help  and  kindness  for  the  deserving. 
Wrath  and  rebuke  for  the  disobedient. 

COMPOSITIOK. 

1  Kings  xviL  14,  &c.,  and  2  Kings  ii. 


wind,  but  like  a  goodly  cedar,  partially 
uprooted  by  the  storm"  (Lange),  the 
noblest  herald  of  the  gospel  dispensa- 
tion; nevertheless  he  that  is  least  in 
the  kingdom  has  greater  privileges  than 
he." 
Apply.     ^  Se  that  hath  eare,  ^.' ' 

1.  Trust  not  your  own  strength  and 
ardour.  If  that  of  the  Baptist,  Luther, 
&c.,  so  nearly  failed,  what  would  tou 
be  "  in  the  swellings  of  Jordan  P  * 

2.  Be  80  faithful  that  Jeeue  may  say  of 
YOU,  "He  waa  a  burning  and  a  ehininff 
light.'' 

3.  Forced  ceetation  of  labour  is  noproef 
that  our  work  has  failed.  Illus. :  The 
massacre  of  John  Williams  in  the  South 
Seas.     Close  with  Bey.  ji  10. 

Annie  B. 

-Aflemoon. 

OK  SLISHA. 

12—25. 

21,  &c.,  and  1  Kings  xviii.  40,  or  zxi. 
20,&c.;  2  Kings  ii.  24  and  26. 

Whai  should  be  our  great  aim  in  life  P 

Phil.  ii.  5  and  1  Peter  iv.  1,  &c.  The 
same  mind,  motives,  aims  as  our  Lord 
and  Master. 

We  shall  gain  it  by  living  very  near  to 
Christ  (seel.)  By  following  him,  giving 
up  all.  1  Kings  zix.  19,  &c.  By  study- 
ing his  life  and  death. 

We  shall  show  it  (see  2  and  3). 

Ist.  By  the  uprightness  and  purity  of 
our  lives— like  His.  By  our  faith  in 
Him.    By  our  superiority  to  difficulties. 

2nd.  By  our  ways  towards  and  treat, 
ment  of  others.  Copying  Him  who  wen 
about  doing  good.  Kind,  thoughtful, 
helpful.  Yet  fearlessly  rebuking  sin  o^ 
evil  wherever  we  find  it,  though  we 
have  no  power  to  condemn  or  curse,  but 
live  in  happier  times.  We  should,  while 
hating  his  sins,  love  the  sinner  for  whom 
Christ  died.  Gain  the  spirit — ^manifest 
it  to  others. 

Harry  Lbmon. 
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March  35tb,  Morning:. 

THE  TOBXBiUNNBR  SLAIN. 

Matthsw  xiy.,  1 — 14. 


This  lesson  shows  the  reaflon  of  the 
Baptist! s  incarceration  and  the  untimely 
end  of  the  greatest  of  the  prophets.  If 
eyen  the  teacher  has  mentioned  the 
name  of  the  castle  or  ezphiined  the 
position  held  hy  Herod,  and  epitomized 
liis  life,  it  would  he  well  to  go  oyer  the 
same  ground  again  here. 

Taking  the  narratiye  in  the  sequence 
of  eyents«  we  haye— 

1.  A  Foul  Murder. — To  show 
that  this  was  **  murder  most  foul" 
point  out  that — 

1.  John  fvas  a  prophet  ami  of  God, 
He  was  not  a  false  prophet,  lior  one 
greedy  of  gain,  like  Balaam.  Jesus 
himself  says  there  was  none  greater. 
A  prophet  was  Gk)d'8  ambassador ;  show 
that  the  insult  or  the  murder  of  an  am- 
bassador is  tantamount  to  Ihie  insult  or 
murder  of  his  soyereign, 

2.  Sit  only  fault  was  speaking  the 
truth,  Herod  had  married  his  brother's 
wife.  John  boldly  tells  him  he  had 
done  an  unlawful  thing.  For  that  he  is 
cast  into  prison.  Picture  John  in  the 
piesence  of  the^  king,  deliyering  his 
message  with  fearlessness,  and  as  one 
conscious  that  he  was  only  doing  his 
duty.  Mark  the  king's  anger,  the 
attendants  hurryibg  him  away,  and 
John  humbly  submitting  to  all  for  the 
honour  of  his  Master. 

3.  He  was  a  martyr  to  a  woman*  s 
hate.  True,  Herod  was  greatly  to  blame, 
but  there  is  eyery  reason  to  belieye  that 
Herod,  through  superstitious  fear, 
would  haye  released  John  but  for  the 
ambitious  and  implacable  Herodias. 
Eyerybody  shudders  at  such  women  as 
Herodias  and  the  mother  of  Nero. 
Picture  the  scene  on  Herod's  birtliday, 
the  splendour  of  the  festiye  gathering^ 


the  dance  of  the  shameless  young 
woman,  Herod's  drunken  jollity  and 
oath,  the  unexpected  demand  darken- 
ing the  king's  features,  and  then  the 
ghastly  bleeding  head  in  the  hands  of 
the  woman. 

2.  A  Guilty  Conscience.— Pic- 
ture some  one  giying  Herod  an  account 
of  jhe  wonderful  works  of  Christ.  His 
cheek  whitens,  his  heart  throbs  fast, 
a  cold  sweat  exudes  from  his  skin,  and 
the  superstitious  king  says  to  himself, 
'  *  This  is  none  else  than  John  risen  from 
the  dead."  "  Conscience  makes  cowards 
of  us  all.'*  If  anything  could  bring 
the  agony  of  remorse  to  a  man,  the 
murder  of  the  innocent  must.  "^ 

8.  A  Sad  Funeral.~John's  dia- 
ciples  come,  and  with  loying  hands 
and  just  indignation  take  up  l^e  head- 
less trunk  of  their  beloyed  master  to 
giye  it  decent  burial.  The  occasion 
must  haye  ,been  yery  sad  to  the  dis- 
ciples,  because  he  was  their  beloved 
master  and  friend.  They  had  learned 
to  loye  him,  and  had  profited  much  by 
his  teaching.  Now  he  was  gone  from 
them  for  oyer. 

Again,  he  had  fallen  a  martyr  for 
his  faithful  testimony^  Well  might 
they  be  sad,  and  wonder  if  this  was  to 
be  the  fate  of  all.  Show  what  doubts 
and  fears  would  fill  their  minds,  and 
how  for  a  moment  they  might  ask,  "  Is 
there  knowledge  in  the  Most  High  ?  " 
They  looked  at  th^  mangled  corpse. 
If  he  had  died  a  natural  death  it  would 
not  haye  been  half  so  bad,  but  to  see 
him  thus  !  We  can  imagine  the  sorrow 
(rf  their  hearts,  and  the  tears  which  fell 
fast  on  the  bier.  No  wonder  that  as 
soon  as  their  sad  task  was  ended  they 
"go  and  tell  Jesus." 
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4.  A  Brother  bom  for  Adver- 
sity.— 1.  John's  diflciples  aeek  His 
comforting  sympathy.  They  had 
learned  to  reyerence  Jesus  since  they 
had  been  sent  to  Him  by  their  teacher. 
He  is  sure  to  comfort  them  best,  for 
John  had  always  magnified  his  Master. 

2.  jMut  seeks  eolitvde.  Not  so  much 
through  fear  of  Herod  as  through  a 


secret  sorrow  for  His  Mend  and  fore- 
runner. He  is  disgusted  with  Herod, 
and  would  be  alone  in  His  grief. 

3.  Tet  His  heart  is  open  to  the  needy. 
He  is  moyed  with  compassion  on  the 
multitude,  and  healed  their  sick.  Thus 
our  Master  teaches  us  never  eyen  in 
grief  to  be  bHnd  to  the  needs  of  our 
fellows.  W.  S. 


March  95th,  Afternoon. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  aUABTE&'S  LESSONS. 


No  portion  of  Scripture  being  giyen 
for  a  Beading  Lesson,  the  time  must 
be  taken  up  by  a  careful  retrospect  of 
the  history  studied  during  the  last 
three  months.    Note — 

1.  The  Extent  of  the  Period. 
About  a  century.     A  Uke  period  in 

English  history  comprised  the  reigns  of 
Edward  IV.,  Edward  V.,  fiichard  III., 
Henry  VII.,  Henry  VIII.,  Edward 
VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth.  How  long 
a  time  to  review  in  one  afternoon  ! 

2.  The  Importance  of  the 
Events. 

The  rending  of  a  great  kingdom,  the 
strife  of  parties,  the  death  of  kings, 
and  the  preaching  of  a  mighty  prophet. 

Aim  now  to  question  oufc  the  knowledge  of 
the  class  upon  the  lessons  of  the  quarter,  and 
carefully  refresh  the  memory  by  reference  to 
the  chapters,  so  as  to  perftot  the  chain  of  his- 
tory in  the  mind. 

3.  The  Great  Central  Figure 
of  the  Times. 

The  prophet  of  Jehoyah,  Elijah  the 
Tishbite. 

**Eliijidi  had  been  to  Israel  as  a  second 
Moses.  The  elder  prophet  declared  God's 
law,  his  great  follower  restored  it.  The  one 
deUvered  Israel  from  the  idolatry  of  Egypt, 
the  other  saved  the  ten  tribes  from  the  Baial. 
worship  of  Phosnida.  Both  wrought  miracles, 
now  of  judgment,  now  of  mercy,    '  Horeb,  the 


mount  of  Gh>d,'  was  to  both  the  scene  of 
highest  inspiration ;  and  in  the  manner  and 
period  of  their  Cuting  tixe  resemblanoe  was 
complete.  The  method  of  their  departure  firom 
life,  though  different  in  each  case,  was  alike 
significant. .  To  Moses,  amid  the  crags  of 
Nebo,  death  had  lost  its  sting  ;  to  Small,  in 
the  Tale  of  ihe  Jordan,  the  grave  wat  despoiled 
of  its  ▼iotory.  They  were  God's  *  two  wit- 
nesses;* Law  and  Prophecy  severally  imper- 
sonated ;  often  *  oast  out '  by  men,  but  des- 
tined to  *  rise  and  stand  upon  their  feet '  in 
liTiug  power.  And  still  their  highest,  noblest 
testimony  to  the  world  is  when  they  bring  their 
tribute  to  'the  man  Christ  Jesus,'  and  speak 
with  Him  of  '  the  decease  '  to  be  *  aceom- 
plislied  at  Jerusalem.'  "—£»».  S,  &.  Omn, 
D.D.,  in  **Tkt  Kingdowu  qf  Itrael  amd 
Judahr 

The  following  lessons  may  be  impressed 
from  this  Review : — 

Ist.  The  Vanity  of  Human 
Greatness. 

How  soon  do  the  great  ones  of  earth 
pass  away!  and  the  place  that  knew 
them  knows  them  no  more.  How  im' 
portwrU  to  have  something  more  enduring 
than  the  world  com  give  ! 

2nd.  The  Abiding  Nature  of 
Work  done  for  God. 

Elijah  worked  for  God,  and  his  words 
and  works  remain,  while  kings  and 
cities  are  known  no  more.  We  may 
behold  hispatienee,  and  seek  for  grace  to 
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be  content  with  such  things  as  we  have. 
Bead  of  his  zeal,  and  ask  God  to  make 
ns  zealous.  Admire  his  eourage,  and  seek 
l>oldne8B  to  dare  to  stand  alone. 

3rd.  The  Glory  of  the  JSternal 
God. 

Golden  Text. 

**  There  is  no  God  else  beside  Me ; 
a  just  God  and  a  Saviour ;  there  is  none 
beside  Me." 

1.  There  is  but  one  Grod. 

No  room  for  more  since  He  is  every- 


where.   Is  this  Lord  God  of  Elijah  our 
God? 

2.  The  Justice  of  Grod. 

''A  just  God."  Justice  and  judg- 
ment are  tiie  habitation  of  His  throne. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  God  must  be 
just. 

3.  The  Grace  of  Gcd. 

"  He  is  a  Saviour."  He  can  be  just, 
and  yet  the  justifier  of  the  unjust 
through  the  grace  that  is  in  Christ  the 
Saviour.  H.  G.  G. 


April  ZBt.— 'Morning. 
THS    BS8T7BBSCTION   FBOM    THE    DEAD. 

1  COBINTHIAKS  xi.  41 — 68. 


What  is  a  resurrection !  describe  an- 
cient emblem  of  resurrection— the  but- 
terfly, its  eggs,  the  caterpillars,  then 
the  ehrysalis,  the  beautiful  butterfly 
basking  in  the  summer  sunlight.  See 
Biblical  Treasury, 

Show  the  importance  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection — that  it  is  a  funda- 
mental truth  of  our  religion,  all  the  rest 
depend  upon  it  (chap.  zv.  15, 19).  If  no 
resurrection,  why  was  man  created  in 
J  mage  of  God  ? — ^no  hope  in  burying  our 
dead  friends — ^nothing  better  than  this 
life.  If  no  resurrection,  Christ's  life — 
Christ^s  death — all  vain.  If  death  con- 
quer Christ  then  Christ  not  all-sufficients 
(ver.  32).  Promises,  John  xii.  26,  xiv. 
3 ;  xvii  24 1  1  Thess.  iv.  17, 18  ;  Luke 
xiv.  14,  &c.,  are  of  no  avaiL 

Proofs  of  the  resurrection  : — 

Partial — From  nattbre  as  we  see  it. 
Our  opening  description,  the  butterfly. 
Lovely  flower  from  the  plain  looking 
seed  (ver.  42 — 44). 

Wheat  and  other  grain  from  the  sown 
seed  (chap.  xv.  37,  &c). 

The  spring-time  leaves,  &c.,  after  the 
apparent  death  of  winter. 

Day  and  night. 


.  Chemical  experiments  —  silver  dis- 
solved in  aqua-fortis  may  be  recovered, 
&c. 

The  witness  in  ourselves. 

The  feelinff  of  immortality— the  reve- 
rence we  pay  to  the  dead.  Think  of 
ancients  preserving  the  bodies,  Indians 
burying  their  dead  with  their  weapons, 
horses,  food,  &c.    Hindoo  iSuttee,  &c. 

Actual— ]}Md  continual  Bible  decla- 
rations (Acts  i.  3.  and  ii.  from  ver.  24, 
and  every  Gospel  andEpistie).  Theresur- 
rection  of  Christ  was  the  text  of  every 
sermon,  the  theme  of  every  writer.  It 
was  undenied,  unrefuted.  No  otherstory 
but  the  miserable  tale  that  has  'Mie  " 
written  on  the  face  of  it  was  given  out. 
The  body  could  not  be  found.  (SeePaley's 
chapter  on  the  resurrection.)  Even  the 
denial  of  the  Bible  does  not  do  away 
with  it.  Hundreds  can  be  proved  to  have 
believed  the  fact,  and  had  it  direct 
from  witnesses  of  it. 

Bodies  of  saints  are  said  to  have  arisen 
and  gone  up  to  heaven  with  Christ 
(Matt.xxvii.62,  63).  The  three  disciples 
saw  Moses  and  Elias  in  a  form  they 
knew.  Their  bodies  had  both  been  re- 
moved from  earth    because  they  were 
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wanted,  and  in  order  that  man  might 
learn  the  secret  of  the  resnrrectimi  of 
the  body.  A  wonderfol  ooimddenoe  be- 
tween two  parts  of  Scripture.  If  the 
Bible  is  true  the  resonection  of  the  dead 
is  true  also.  (See  Whiston's  Joeephns 
appendix;  Farrar's  Life'of  Christ,  chap. 
62.) 

Considerations.  There  is  a  resnrrec- 
tion.  We  shall  not  all  sleep,  but  we 
shall  all  be  changed  (yer.  62).  Swklenfy 
startling  as  the  night  alarm,  "The 
foe  IB  npon  ns."  We  mnst  be 
prepared— onr  passports  aU  in  order. 


For  the  tnimpet  shall  sonnd,  &c.  (v.  52). 
Incormption,  immortality.  Alas  I  here 
are  two  immortalities,  two  resurrections, 
A  body  changed — made  incoiraptible, 
immortal,  to  dwell  in  heU  for  ever! 
Dreadful  thought.  Bat  thanks  be  to 
God  (v.  67).  Let  ns  prepare — ^now — ^to- 
day, while  there  is  time,  for  the  trumpet 
shall  sound,  &c,  (t.  62),  in  a  moment ! 

**  When  rising  from  the  bed  of  death. 
Burdened  with  guilt  and  fear, 
I  see  my  Maker  face  to  face. 
Oh  how  shall  I  appear  P" 

H.    Li*    S. 


April  I8t.— Afternoon. 

THE    OIL    INCBEABED. 
2  Kings,  it.  1—16. 


This  lesson  contains  two  incidents;  | 
the  first,  however,  is  regarded  as  the 
principal,  as    may   be   seen    by    the 
heading  of  the  lesson. 

Introduce  by  reference  to  Eliaha, 
Successor  to  Blijah,  but  what  a  very 
different  kind  of  man  !  Compare  the 
person,  dress,  and  habits  of  the  two 
men.  Show  that  El^'ah  had  been 
especially  interested  in  Ihe  "  schools  of 
the  prophets. "  Recall  what  these  were, 
and  in  what  districts  they  were  situated ; 
also  what  influence  in  the  country  these 
sons  of  the  prophets  exerted.  Elisha 
seems  to  have  taken  tip  Illifah*s  ear  for 
them,  and  to  have  been  regarded  as  their 
master  and  head ;  so  they  all  came  to 
him  in  their  time  of  trouble.  The  in- 
cident of  the  Isbson  was  probably  part 
of  his  training  of  these  prophets;  it  was 
a  very  forcible  lesson  on  the  duty  of 
ptUting  a  full  trust  in  Qod, — a  lesson 
they  all  needed  in  such  troublous  times. 

As  a  narrative  of  which  only  the  lead- 
ing points  are  given,  it  offers  opportunity 
for  description,  and  the  teacher  may 
narrate  it  to  the  class,  filling  in  the  out- 


line that  is  given  by  the  help  of  hia 
imagination,  and  through  his  knowledge 
of  Eastern  manners  and  customs. 

I.  The  story  of  a  room 
in  a  poor  woman's  house. 
Take  the  Bible  figure  that  the  '^  atones 
in  the  wall  shall  cry  out,'*  reporting 
what  has  been  done  within  their  shade  ; 
and  imagiae  a  stone  in  the  wall  of  this 
poor  widow's  house  giving  an  cufcotmt  of 
what  it  had  witnessed. 

Take  such  scenes  as  the  widow  and 
her  sons  in  their  great  grief.  (Show 
sadness  of  the  case  of  such,  how  we 
ought  to  pity  and  help  the  widow  and 
the  fatherless.) 

The  visit  of  the  creditor.  His  unfeel- 
ing spirit.  Seizing  all  the  goods.  Not 
satisfied,  declares  he  will  sell  the  boys  for 
slaves.  The  poor  woman  kneels  to  him, 
crying  for  mercy ;  he  is  hard-hearted 
and  refuses. 

The  mother  talks  with  the  boys.  The 
stone  reports  their  conversation;  they 
decide  at  last  to  go  and  teU  Elisha. 

Presently  they  eopie  back.  The  woman 
tenderly  takes  down  the  pot  of  oil.   The 
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lads  come  in  again  and  again,  bringing 

pots  and  jars  of  all  sizes,  which  they 

have  borrowed  from   the   neighbours. 

They  range  them  all  oyer  the  floor.    At 

last  they  £uicy  they  surely  have  enough ; 

and  it  does  seem  a  great  lot.    The  woman 

goes  up  and  shuts  and  fastens  the  door. 

Perhaps   she    utters    a   prayer   before 

she  begins,  and  then  takes  her  pot  of 

oil,  and  pours  it  into  one  of  the  empty 

ones,  the  lad  puts  that  aside,  aud  she 

tries  another.     That  is  flUed  ;  another 

is  filled,  another,  another,  until  it  seems 

as  if  the  oil  would  neyer  stay.     It  only 

stopped  with  the  last  pot 

Finish  with  the  visit  of  the  creditor  at 
the  appointed  time.  To  his  surprise  the 
money  is  there  ready  for  him.  Grod 
proyided  money. 

How  thanlcf  ol  and  glad  was  the  poor 


woman !  and  what  a  lesson  of  trust  she 
and  all  who  knew  her  story,  must  haye 
learned ! 

II.  The  story  of  a  room  in 
a  rich  woman's  house. 
Describe  Elisha*s  little  room.  Picture 
the  scenes  connected  with  it  in  the  same 
manner  as  suggested  with  the  other  nar- 
ratiye. 

Bring  out  such  lessons  as  these : — 1. 
The  duty  of  flying  to  Qod  in  our  time  of 
need.  Elisha,  as  prophet,  represented 
God.  2.  The  duty  of  truatinp  whoUy 
to  God  to  find  means  for  our  escape. 
He  sometimes  finds  strange  ways,  they 
are  always  good  ways. 

Teach  the  pleasure  of  entertaining 
OocTs  servants. 

Teach  the  blessings  which  God's  ser- 
yants  bring  and  leave,  B.  -  Tuck. 


*XX^ 


k  Pahjlbxb  concerning  a  Peeblb. — A  pebble,  smooth  and  bright,  lay  by  the 
roadside.  A  f  oottnan  trampled  it  into  the  mire.  There  it  lay,  stained  and  soiled  till 
showers  descending  washed  it  clean.  Soon  'after  a  beast  of  burden  put  its  homy 
hoof  upon  the  little  pebble  and  buried  it  deep  in  the  soft  and  slimy  soiL  It  lay 
there  a  long  time,  but  finally,  with  the  help  of  wintry  frost  and  summer  sun,  it 
found  itself  upon  the  surface,  and  the  friendly  rains  again  washed  it  clean.  But 
before  many  days  a  chariot  came  dashing  along,  and  pressed  the  poor  pebble  into 
the  black  earth  just  as  before.  Then  it  was  almost  in  despair  ;  till  at  last  a  kind 
strong  man  passed  by  that  way,  and  the  little  pebble  cried,  *'  Oh,  man,  pick  me  up, 
and  carry  me  to  the  fountain,  and  leave  me  there !  "  So  the  kind  man  stooped  and 
picked  it  up,  and  dropped  it  into  the  fountain.  In  a  few  moments  it  was  washed 
dean,  and  it  has  stayed  clean  oyer  since ;  and  now  you  can  see  it  there  resting  in 
sweefcontent  and  purity,  along  with  a  multitude  of  others  that  haye  been  washed, 
in  the  same  way ;  for,  you  see,  it  lives  in  the  fountain.  Is  there  one  lying  help- 
lessly by  the  wayside  of  humanity  that  has  fiill  oft  been  washed  in  showers  of 
blessing,  yet  full  as  oft  been  soiled  with  the  mire  of  worldly  lusts  ?  Cry  mightily 
to  Him  who  stoops  to  hear  the  feeblest  cry,  "  0  Sayiour,  loyer  of  my  soul,  reach 
down  with  Thine  arm  of  mercy  and  pick  me  up,  and  put  me  into  the  cleansing 
fountain.  There  let  me  abide  for  oyer  in  constant  trust,  and  perfect  peace^  and 
spotless  purity.'* — Sunday  School  Journal. 
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HEABT  BELI6I0N. 

"  And  he  went  forth  unto  the  tprinj  of  the  waten,  and  CMt  the  nit  in  there."— 
2  Kives,  iL  21. 

1.    SLISHA  WENT  TO  THE  BEAT  OF  THE  DISEASE. 

He  took  the  trouhle  to  go  to  the  fountain  head  of  the  poisonous  issue. 

Suggestive  of  the  human  heart  as  the  fountain  from  whence  come  all  the  issues 
of  life.     When  the  main  spring  of  my  wateh  is  out  of  order,  the  hands  go  wrong. 

Affiictione,  the  spring,  the  ^ead  waters,  that  give  tone  and  character  to  all  our 
actions. 

Meforme  tpon't  do,  Gk>  to  the  source.  Seek  for  it  in  regenerating  grace.  Youth 
is  the  time  to  shape  for  a  godly  life. 

2,    ELISHA  BELIEVED  IN  GOD  AND  THE  USB  07  MEANS. 

**  ffe  east  the  mU  in."  He  did  his  hest.  Salt,  the  emhlem  of  harrenness,  ezpres- 
siye  of  his  utter  inability  thereby  to  produce  results  favourable,  becomes  at  once 
the  honoured  figure  of  incomiption  and  peipetual  preservation. 

God  did  the  work.    The  prophet  had  fiuth  in  the  power  of  God. 

Christian  teacher,  cast  the  salt  in ;  to  you  it  may  seem  a  hopeless  task.  Do  it 
with  all  your  might,  as  though  it  depended  on  you  ;  but  remember,  God  does  the 
work.  You  and  the  materials  used  afe  only  instruments  God  chooses  to  we  for 
His  glory.  ' 

"When  God  follows  your  labours,  that  you  felt  were  so  feeble,  with  success  don't 
be  surprised.     He  makes  the  weak  things  often  to  serve  Him  the  best. 

Care  for  your  part,  and  God  will  care  for  His.  The  souls,  the  work,  and  the 
results  are  His. 

8.  THE  WATERS  CONTINUED  HEALED. 

God  does  complete  work  when  He  regenerates  the  soul. 

None  escape  His  care  and  spiritujil  nurture.  He  sustains  them  to  the  end,  acd 
lets  none  slip  His  watchful  eye. 

Growth  in  grace  is  their  privilege ;  usefulness  to  God  and  His  cause  are  natural 
result.  The  barren  places  begin  to  bloom.  No  Christian  can  live  a  consistent  life 
without  influencing  souls  about  him  for  Christ. 

Like  the  healthy  stream,  hQUfmetifying^  refreshing,  and  fertilizing  in.  QYiBisjui^r^ 
and  all  who  come  in  contact  with  him  are  blest. 

The  people  about  Jericho  must  have  loved  this  stream,  now  that  it  was  a  genei-al 
benefactor. 

So  every  returning  sinner  that  has  been  wayward  becomes  lovely,  not  only  in 
the  sight  of  God,  but  in  his  whole  influence  there  is  beauty,  and  grace,  and  loveli- 
ness, as  he  aims  to  live  the  Christian  life. — Sunday  School  Times  {American), 
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"He  that  observeth  tlie  wind  shall  not  sow;  and  he  that  regardeth  the  clouds  shall'' 
not  reap."— JffceZtfff.  zi.  4* 

HE  name  of  Ferga  in  Pampbylia  is  linked  with 
the  sad  memory  of  John  Mark's  withdrawal 
from  his  mission  work  as  miniBter  to  Barnabas- 
and  Fanl.  It  has  been  nsnal  to  ascribe  this 
defection  to  cowardice  on  the  one  hand,  or  to^ 
home  sickness  on  the  other,  if  not  to  a  combi- 
nation of  the  two.  "  John,  d&partvag  from  them, 
returned  to  JeruaaZem." 

Each  of  these  theories,  however,  leaves  nnez- 
plained  his  Yrillingness  to  resume  work  at  a  later 
period.  The  perils  by  the  way,  and  perils  among  the  heathen  had  not 
become  less  formidable ;  nor  have  we  any  evidence  to  prove  (though 
some  have  ventured  to  conjecture)  that  Mary  his  mother  was  no  longer 
alive,  and  that  his  tie  to  Jerusalem  was  consequently  weakened. 
Another  idea  suggests  itself  which  may  be  worth  consideration. 
Let  it  be  observed  that  when  Barnabas  and  Faul>  after  leaving  Ferga,. 
had  reached  at  Derbe  the  furthest  limit  of  that  first  missionary 
journey,  instead  .of  taking  a  short  course  home,  they  retraced  their 
steps,  confirming  and  organizing  the  churches  they  h4d  so  recently 
planted  in  Lystra,  Iconium,  and  the  Fisidian  Antioch.  At  Ferga^ 
where  no  disciples  had  been  gathered  on  their  outward  route,*  they 
merely  "  preached  the  word,"  and  then,  firom  the  seaport  of  Attalia^ 
set  sail  for  their  Christian  home  at  Antioch  in  Syria. 

Now  why,  it  may  be  asked,  did  they  not  pay  a  second  visit  to 
Cyprus  P  and  hence  arises  another  question,  Hieid  they  gathered  any 
church  or  churches  in  that  island,  which  might  require  confirming 
and  organizing  P  There  is  no  positive  evidence  of  their  having  done 
80.  Sergius  Faulus,  the  Boman  deputy,  was  a  convert ;  but  we  have 
no  actual  mention  of  any  further  result.  Some  have  concluded  that 
there  is  an  **  underlying  implication  of  success  "  in  the  statement  that 
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•  See  Binnej's  St.  Paul,  pp.  166—170. 
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they  had  John  to  their  minister.  While  admitting  that  this  expression 
denotes  a  spiritnal  ministry^  and  probably  the  special  work  of  baptizing 
those  who  embraced  the  gospel  message,  it  does  not  follow  from  his 
appointment  to  this  office  that  there  had  yet  been  any  scope  for  the 
discharge  of  its  daties.  May  not  the  non-visitation  of  Gypms  point 
to  the  opposite  conolasion  F  If  so,  may  it  not  also  indicate  that  want 
of  success  m  this  the  outset  of  their  labours  may  have  been  just  what 
disheartened  the  yonng  attendant  P  Can  we  not  easily  believe  that 
while  the  flash  of  excitement,  which  would  have  been  consequent  on 
any  seen  triumphs  of  the  gospel,  would  have  enabled  him  to  overcome 
timidity,  and  to  esteem  his  Master's  cause  dearer  than  a  mother's  love, 
the  disappointment  of  passing  from  Salamis  to  Faphos,  and  from 
Paphos  to  Ferga^  with  so  little  to  cheer  and  to  encourage,  might  natu- 
rally tend  to  damp  his  seal  and  to  depress  his  nerves  P  Is  not  this 
also  in  keeping  with  the  fact  that  when  John  Mark  was  once  more 
willing  to  put  on  the  harness,  it  was  after  the  returned  (and  elsewhere 
successful)  apostles  had  '*  rehearsed  all  that  Qod  had  done  with  them, 
and  how  He  had  opened  the  door  of  faith  unto  the  Gentiles  P  "  (Acts 
xiv.  27  ;  XV.  3,  4.)  What  were  dangers  now,  what  were  home  com- 
forts now,  that  they  should  be  weighed  in  the  scale  against  such  glo- 
rious results  P 

We  cannot  wonder  that  "  Paul  thought  not  good  to  take  him  with 
them,  who  had  departed  from  them  in  Pamphylia."  A  zeal  so  iodo- 
mitable  and  so  unselfish  as  Paul's  could  have  little  sympathy  with  a 
worker  to  whom  was  needfril  the  stimulus  of  success.  It  was  the  work 
of  the  gentle-hearted  Barnabas,  the  son  of  consolation,  to  lift  up  the 
hands  which  had  hung  down,  and  to  strengthen  the  feeble  knees  for 
future  and  better  service.  That  which  was  lame  was  not  turned  out 
of  the  way,  but  was  fully  and  permanently  healed  (2  Tim.  iv.  11). 

It  is  observable  that  the  uncle  and  the  nephew  sailed  once  more  to 
Cyprus,  the  old  &mily  home.  How  it  befell  them  there,  and  whither 
they  thence  proceeded,  no  inspired  record  shows.  We  do  not  know 
whether  they  were  now  permitted  to  see  some  fruits  of  their  former 
mission  tour,  whose  budding  and  blossoming  had  not  met  their  eye. 
We  only  know  that  it  is  often  thus  our  unbelief  is  put  to  shame  by  the 
richly  manifested  proofs  of  divine  faithfulness  and  power. 

Whatever  the  bearing  of  the  above  remarks  on  the  John  Mark  ques- 
tion, there  is  no  doubt  that  the  subject  is  applicable  to  many  among 
us.  Turn  only  to  last  May's  number  of  this  periodical,  and  note  the 
words  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  H.  Cross  : — 

'*  I  have  often  deolored  the  instability  of  many  who  have  entered  on  the  seryice  with 

great  ardour,  but  who,  having  endured  for  a  whue,  hare  grown  supine,  and  withdrawn 
oxn  their  Chri$tia»  ohUgaiians.  The  work  lost  its  interest^  or  they  gave  it  up  bMau$e 
they  saw  not  the  fruits  that  they  in  their  own  estimation  considered  ouaht  to  have  been 
gathered  as  the  reward  of  Hieit  labour.  Had  they  persevered  in  faiM  and  humili^t 
who  can  tell  what  a  vintage  song  they  might  have  sung  P  " 

■ 

The  few  words  thus    quoted  suggest  two  evils  whence  this  die- 
heartenment  and  instability  arise. 

1.  From  the  forgetialness  of  "  Christian  obligation.' '    No  true  seoEO 
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of  responsibility  is  enfcertainedy  and  hecce  the  laok  of  *'  patient  con- 
tinnanoe  in  well  doing."  Many  young  people  abandon  Christian  work 
becanse  they  heedlessly  embarked  in  it,  and  expected  that  all  would  be 
smooth  sailing.  With  many  it  is  a  case  of  ''lightly  come,  lightly  go." 
Surely  it  would  not  be  amiss  if  teachers,  when  first  accepted  for  Sab- 
bath school  work,  were  set  apart  to  it  by  special  prayer  and  by  words 
of  fitting  charge — ^an  induction  service,  not  so  solemn  and  formal  as 
to  inspire  fear,  but  so  heartfelt  and  urgent  as  niight  constrain  to  a 
devoted  and  persevering  self-surrender. 

2.  From  the  absence  of  any  real  «e^-surrender  this  evil  also  springs. 
Those  who  retire  in  dis^pointment  from  the  work  are,  for  the  most 
part,  actuated  by  an  unresisted  because  unsuspected  pride  of  heart. 
It  is  their  work  which  has  been  fruitless,  their  toil  which  has  failed : 
so  whispers  a  spurious  humilifcy.  It  is  GocPs  work,  and  cannot  £Edl ;  it 
needs  OocPs  blessing,  and  sooner  or  later  He  will  bless :  such  is  the 
reasoning  of  the  genuinely  humble. 

**  We  are  in  our  own  sight  as  grasshoppers : "  so  speak  they  who  are 
lopking  to  self.  **  We  are  well  able  to  overcome : "  such  is  the  language 
Qf  those  who  lean  on  a  divine  arm. 

Disheartened  fellow-labourer,  let  the  conduct  of  Paul  towards  young 
John  Mark  be  to  you  a  seasonable  reproof  and  caution ;  but  let  the 
conduct  of  Barnabas  be  at  the  same  time  a  seasonable  encouragement 
and  help.  Bear  in  mind  that  you  have  put  your  hand  to  the  plough, 
and  the  Master  demands  that  you  look  not  back.  You  have  pledged 
yourself  to  Gk)d's  work,  and  He  will  not  hold  you  guiltless  if  you  for- 
sake it  on  insufficient  grounds. 

Do  you  feel  that  you  have  not  been  doing  as  well  as  you  might  ? 
'Fhan.  strive  to  do  better.  Be  not  content  with  the  day  of  small  things. 
Seek  out  the  cause  of  your  failure  so  far  as  such  cause  lies  with  your- 
self;  and  having  sought  it  out,  aim  to  find  a  remedy.  Study  the  art 
of  teaching.  Try  to  be  more  lively  and  graphic,  or  more  pointed  and 
pithy,  or  more  loving  and  earnest,  as  the  case  may  require. 

Above  all,  be  more  hopeful.  The  desponding  soldier  is  not  the  one 
to  win  the  day.  If  you  carry  your  disheartenment  to  the  class,  there 
may  well  be  listlessness  and  apathy  in  your  scholars.  If  you  go  to 
work  ^  fearful  and  faint-hearted,"  your  brethren's  hearts  may  fail  as  well 
as  yours. 

But  *'  how,"  you  ask,  **  can  I  shake  off  my  discouragement  P  "  By 
fltadying  the  promises,  believing  the  promises,  and  pleading  the  pro* 
mises.  **  Satan  trembles  when  he  sees  "  even  the  weakest  teacher 
turning  to  the  Most  High  for  help.  **  Be  ye  stedfast,  unmovable, 
always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  forasmuch  as  ye  know  " 
that,  the  work  being  His,  not  yours,  *'  your  labour  is  not  in  vain  in  the 
Lord."  .  The  fructifying  process  may  go  on  long  unseen,  but  in  the 
end  the  spring  shoots  will  appear,  and  the  autumn  reaping  ensue. 
'^  Gk>d  is  not  unrighteous  to  forget  your  work,"  if  it  be  a  "  labour  of 
love,"  done  in  His  strength  and  for  His  gloiy. 

T.  S.  12. 
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FSOM  THE  OBADLE  TO  THE  SX7NDAY  SCHOOL. 

Bt  a  Lohson  Pasiob. 

GoKOLUDmo  Chaptbs. 

In  God's  proridence  I  waa  led  to  take  np  mj  residence  for  several  months  in  a 

cathedral  town.    I  was  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land.    I  attended Chapel 

on  the  Sonday,  and  soon  became  acquainted  with  some  excellent  Christian  people. 
How  much  good  might  be  done  to  yonng  persons  attending  our  places  of  worship 
if  the  "  elders  "  would  speak  a  kind  word,  and  invite  occasionally  to  dinner  or  tea 
at  their  homes ! 

It  was  on  such  a  visit  that  I  became  acquainted  with  a  young  man  about  my 
own  age.  It  was  very  much  the  story  of  Jonathan  and  David  over  again,  oui 
hearts  were  knit  together.  He  asked  me  to  become  a  teacher  in  the  Sundaj 
school. 

This  I  firmly  declined.  To  teach  others  was  no  gift  of  mine.  Besides,  I  had 
never  been  in  a  Sunday  school,  and  knew  nothing  about  it ;  and  as  to  teaching  the 
Bible,  I  wanted  to  be  taught  myself.    T3U  peratuiaioru  went  for  nothing. 

One  day,  however,  a  new  link  was  forged  to  draw  me  to  the  Sunday  school 
I  was  walking  along  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  the  city,  when,  to  my  astonish- 
ment, I  saw  my  friend  assisting  in  pushing  a  truck  containing  tea-urns  and  crockery. 
I  stared  to  see  this  son  of  a  gentleman,  who  had  recently  been  articled  to  one  of 
our  highest  professions,  pushing  a  truck  of  tea-urns  through  the  streets  in  broad 
daylight.  He  stopped  for  a  minute,  and  seeing  my  inquiring  gaze  and  evident 
astonishment,  said,  **  Oh,  we  are  going  to  have  a  grand  tea  meeting  to-night  in 
connection  with  our  school.    I  can't  stop.    Good-bye." 

The  truck  and  the  tea-urns,  my  friend  and  the  lad  who  was  with  him,  were  soon 
ont  of  sight,  but  the  influence  exerted  will  continue  for  ever.  I  stood  musing  on 
the  mystery  of  a  young  professional  gentleman  of  good  education,  n  hose  £stther  held 
an  important  position  in  the  city,  and  was  known  by  all,  helping  to  wheel  tea-unis 
for  a  tea  party  for  a  Sunday  school.  "  There  must  be  something  very  extraordinary 
about  a  Sunday  school,"  I  thought,  ''which  I  can't  understand.  The  mystery 
111  clear  up  I  can.     I'll  go  next  Sunday  and  see  what  it's  like." 

My  friend  readily  acceded  to  my  request  to  accompany  him  the  following  Sunday 
and  see  how  he  conducted  his  class.  How  well  I  remember  that  afternoon  !  It 
fras  a  new  sensation.    I  was  not  favourably  impressed  on  entering.  The  noise  and 
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tlie  close  atmospliere  before  the  school  was  opened  made  me  think,  '*  I'm  not  cat 
out  for  this  work"  Then  the  bell  of  the  superintendent  sounded,  and  quietness  to 
some  extent  prerailed.  A  young  man,  who  was  eyidently  yery  nerrous,  gaye  out 
a  hymn,  and  repeated  very  hurriedly  the  Lord's  Prayer.  It  was  his  first  attempt. 
How  often  have  I  sympathized  with  him  since  then ! 

My  friend's  class  consisted  of  fourteen  to  eighteen  young  men.  Seyeral  were 
older  than  their  teacher.  But  how  attentiye  they  were  as  the  lesson  was  explained 
and  illustrated.  The  noise  and  the  Jbad  air  were  soon  forgotten.  I  had  been 
amazed  at  the  truck  and  the  tea-urns,  but  I  was  more  so  now  as  I  sat  quietly  on 
one  side,  and  heard  the  Scriptures  so  clearly  and  earnestly  unfolded,  and  saw.  the 
eager  and  attentiye  faces  of  those  young  men. 

These  thoughts  passed : — '*  What  an  influence  is  at  work  herefor  goo^l  What 
haye  I  eyer  done  like  this  ?  I  haye  influenced  many^a  yoimg  man  to  serye  the 
deyil:  is  there  nothing  I  can  do  to  influence  young  men  for  God?  I  belieye 
Christ  has  done  much  for  me— He  has  done  eyerything  for  tne^  and  shall  I  do 
nothing  for  Him  ?  Here  is  my  fnend  influencing  these  young  men  for  etcmity 
for  good,  and  I'm  doing  nothing.  Is  not  this  better  than  sitting  at  home, 
lounging,  eating  dessert,  reading  and  falling  asleep  ?  By  God's  help,  Pll  try  and 
do  something,  although  I  think  teaching  is  out  of  my  line."  Yes,  that  first  hour 
I  eyer  spent  in  a  Sunday  school  forged  another  link  to  lead  me  to  work  for 
Christ. 

I  determined  that  as  soon  as  I  returned  to  [my  natiye  town  I  would  enter 
the  Sunday  school  and  offer  my  seryices.  This  happened]  soon  after.  My 
resolution  was  sorely  tried.  I  felt  a  thorough  coward.  A  yoice  seemed  to  say, 
**  Absurd  for  ffc^u  to  think  of  teaching !  What  do  you  know  ?  You  may  do  some« 
thing  else,  but  not  this  work.  Besides,  working  hard  all  the  week,  you  need  the 
Sabbath  rest.  At  any  rate,  don't  be  in  such*a  hurry  to  begin,  wait  a  few  months.' 
Such  were  some  of  the  suggestions  of  the  eyil  one.  I  felt  if  I  did  not  go  the 
first  Sunday  it  would  be  more  difficult  the  second.  And  had  I  not  promised  God 
upon  my  knees  that  I  would  enter  the  school  the  Jlrat  Sunday  of  my  return  home  ? 
I  felt  I  must  go,  and  go  I  did. 

It  was  a  memorable  day  that  in  my  history.  Could  it  be  that  I  was  going  to 
work  for  Him  against  whom  I  had  rebelled  ?  As  I  entered,  the  pillars  and  the  pew 
doors,  and  the  meter  referred  to  in  preyious  **  links,"  seemed  to  say,  *'  What !  you 
a  Sunday  school  teacher  P  " 

A  class  was  giyen  me  by  the  superintendent  after  some  hesitation  on  his  part. 
He  eyidently  felt  somewhat  like  the  secretary  of  the  Temperance  Society,  when  I 
wanted  to  sign  the  pledge,  or  like  Ananias,  and  no  doubt  said  inwardly,  ''  Lord,  I 
haye  heard  by  many  of  this  man,  how  much  evil  he  hath  done  to  Thy  saints  in  our 
Jerusalem,  and  especially  to  the  teetotallers,  and  I  am  not  quite  certain  about  his 
conyersion." 

The  lads  in  my  first  class  taxed  my  patience.  I  felt  yery  much  inclined  to 
ezerdBe  a  little  muscular  Christianity,  and  punch  their  heads  for  their  impertinent 
answers.  Then  the  noise,  the  lack  of  order,  the  eyident  want  of  power  on  the  part 
of  the  superintendent  to  rule,  made  an  unfayourable  impression.  I  was  sorely  tempted 
to  giye  up.  Howeyer,  the  next  Sunday  found  me  in  my  place  a  few  minutes 
before  nine,  according  to  the  rules,  but  where  was  the  superintendent,  and  where 
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were  the^  teachen  P  At  a  lev  miiiatei  paet  nine  some  teadhen  anived,  and  tlieki  the 
superintendent,  i^  Befon  tbcir  aniral  great  was  the  fun  the  boys  wexe  hating.  No 
wonder  disorder  and  noise  and  disohedienoe  should  reign  in  a  school  when  teachen 
and  officcn  are  neglectful  of  their  own  rules. 

Three  months -passed,  and  then  the  quarterly  tea  meeting  was  aanounoed. 
I  wondered  what  tkat  would  be  like.  The  superintendent  of  the  girls'  school  was 
a  vcory  demoted  woman,  and  kept  her  school  in  good  order.  The  teachers'  quarterly 
tea  was  a  greatrday  with  her.  She  prided  herself  on  the  cake  she  made  with  her 
own  hands  for  those  occasionf «  I  heard  that  it  waa  the  correct  thing  to  praise  the 
cake.-  I  never  could  fancy  it.  ''I  made  it  with  my  own  hands  "  was  no  recom- 
mendation, for  the  finger-nails  of  those  same  hands  were  in  a  perpetual  state  of 
mourninc^  for  want  of  a  nail-bruah.  As  a  rule  tea  meetings  are  dull  InstitutionB. 
Must  we  to  the  end  go  on  with  the  same  *'  usual  yerse  "  sung  to  a  doleful  tunS) 
tiie  {aame  kind  of  refreshments,  &c.  Can  no  one  invent  a  more  excellent  way 
of  inxb  social  intercourse  P  The  tea  concluded,  business  commenced.  The 
Toleano  usually  gives  certain  sounds  before  an  emption.  Very  soon  some  deep 
rumblings  were  heard,  prediitbg  a  storm  which  soon  burst  upon  the  bead  of  our 
worthy  auperintendent.  One  and  another  dealt  *'  blows  from  the  shoulder ''  at  tbe 
want  of  brder,  and  many  other  matters  connected  with  the  mismanagement  of  oui 
sohodl.  It  waa  too  much  for  our  "  super,''  and  he  tendered  his  resignation.  It 
was  accepted.  To  my  great  surprise  a  teacher  rose  and  proposed  that  Mr.  Hercules 
should  be  superintendent.  This  was  seconded  and  put  and  carried  before  I  had 
time  tD  think  and  decline.  A  more  unsuitable  choice  could  not  have  been  made. 
The  office  I  did  not  want,  I  felt  utterly  unfit  for  it.  I  had  no  experience  to  guide 
me.  I  Was  to  supersede  an  elderly  man  and  an  officer  of  the  church.  Many  of  the 
teachers  were  old  experienced  Christians.  The  boys  had  lapsed  into  openrebeUion. 
The  school  needed  a  complete  reform,  and  there  were  many  old  Tories  who  would 
oppose  any  change,  especially,  if  attempted  by  a  young  upstart  like  myself. 

How  strangely  I  felt  next  Sunday  morning  in  the  super's  desk !  I  will  not 
weary  my  readers  with  the  work  of  reform,  and  how  the  Tories  stuck  up  their  backs, 
and  how  the  late-coming  teachers  fumed  at  having  to  wait  outside  the  bolted  door 
durinl;  the  opening  service,  and  how  two  or  three  big  lads  could  only  be  subdued 
by  mtiscular  power  or  by  expulsion.  It  may  be  some  encouragement  to  nervous 
teachers  to '  hear  that  the  writer  for  years  could  not  give  out  a  notice,  or  give 
an  address,  or  pray,  without  the  greatest  nervousness. 

Our  teaching  power  was  not  very  great.  Those  were  not  days  of  School  Boards. 
The  Sunday  School  Union  was  in  its  infancy.  Grants  in  aid  of  libraries  were  few 
and  far  between.  Books  of  referenoe.were  scarce  and  costly.  Preparation  dasses 
and  systematic  teaching  we  were  not  troubled  with  in  those  good  old  times.  E^eij 
teacher  did  what  was  right  in  his  own  [eyes,  and  intexpreted  Scripture  very  mui^ 
according  to  his  own  imagination.  One  day  a  deputation  waited  on  Uxe  from  the 
semor  dass  of  boys,  taught  by  /me  of  our  deacons,  respecting  an  interpretatioA  of 
Joseph  being  put  into  the  pit.  **  Please,  sir,  our  teacher  says  that  when  Joseph 
was  putiinto  the  pit  by  his  brethren  they  filled  in  the  earth  up  to  his  chin  and  just 
left  bis  head  sticking  out  above  the  ground,  and  we  want  to  know  your  opinion 
about  it.^ 

Having  been  rei^uested  by  another  school  to  give  an  account  to  a  meeting  of 
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teachers  of  our  plan  of  operations,  at  tlie  close  of  my  addreas  the  supetintendont 
arose  and  said  very  energetically :  *'  Brothers  and  sisters,  it  is  quite  evident  from 
what  we  hare  heard  that  we  must  embrace  oureehee  for  the  toork  and  keep  paee  with 
the  times  "  /  A  prayer  followed  this  exhortation,  when  another  hrother  asked  the 
Lord  to  "  receive  our  broken  partitiom,**  It  so  happened  that  the  schoolroom  was 
being  altered,  and  there  were  piled  up  a  quantity  of  broken  partitions, 

•If  the  Sunday  school  is  to  hold  its  own,  teachers  must  he  at  least  abreast  of  the 
Board  school.  Punctuality,  discipline,  diligent  preparation  and  study  are  essential. 
But  I  must  not  diverge.  I  have  told  you  the  Links  of  the  Chain  which  drew  me  in 
God's  providence  into  the  Sunday  school,  and  now  one  or  two  more  which  drew 
ma  into  the  pulpit. 

From  the  country  I  entered  a  London  school,  and  was  soon  made  superintendent. 

Here  the  work  of  reform  had  to  be  gone  through  again.  What  years  were 
those  of  happy  service  for  the  Master !  What  a  capital  staff  of  teachers !  The 
work  became  more  and  more  delightful  and  absorbing. 

One  day  a  Mend  suggested  my  entering  the  ministry.  I  was  more  astonished  even 
than  when  first  elected  superintendent.  I  thought  it  absurd.  I  was  far  too  nervous. 
I  was  doing  a  good  work  for  Christ:  leave  well  alone.  But  now  came  the  question 
how  I  could  carry  on  Sunday-school  work  with  the  increasing  claims  of  busi- 
ness. One  or  the  other  must  be  relinquished.  I  pondered  and  prayed.  Some 
said,  enter  the  ministry ;  others  said,  don't  think  of  it. 

*'  Why,"  said  one,  ''  you  must  he  foolish  to  give  up  a  good  business  and  the 
prospect  of  affluence  in  a  few  years  for  the  inevitable  poverty  of  the  ministry* 
Surely  you  can  serve  Otod.  as  well  in  business  as  in  the  ministry.  We  want 
Christian  business  men.    Take  my  advice,  and  stick  to  business." 

What  a  commotion  there  was  within !    What  constituted  a  **  call  P  *' 

A  whole  year  this  conflict  lasted,  till  a  decision  had  on  several  grounds  to  be 
made.  I  went  into  the  country,  and  shut  myself  up  alone  with  God  for  a  week. 
The  burden  of  every  hour  at  my  lodgings,  or  beneath  the  spreading  branches  of 
the  oak,  on  the  secluded  sandbank,  amidst  the  tangled  furze  and  feathery  ferns 
was,  **  Lord,  what  would*st  thou  have  me  to  do? '' 

Bay  after  day  passed,  but  no  voice  from  Uiim  was  heard.  The  last  day 
anived,  when  I  heard  a  still  small  voice,  saying,  **  Take  up  the  cross,  and  follow 
He,  and  I  will  make  yon  a  flsher  of  men."  **  Whosoever  giveth  up  houses  or 
lands,  &c.,  for  My  sake  and  the  gospel*s,  shall  receive  a  hundredfold  more  in  this 
life,  and  in  the  world  to  come  life  everlasting." 

It  was  enough.  I  felt  it  was  the  Master's  voice,  and  I  have  never  doubted  His 
"call  "from  that  day. 

But  shall  I  forget  the  links  of  the  chain  that  led  me  to  the  ministry  P 

Ko ;  I  thank  Grod  for  them  all — ^for  my  parents'  holy  lives  and  constant  prayers, 
for  signing  the  teetotal  pledge  that  cut  me  off  from  ungodly  companionB, 
for  the  Holy  Spirit  carrying  home  the  word  of  truth  spoken  by  His  servants,  for 
the  influence  of  the  young  man  in  inducing  me  to  enter  a  Sunday  school}  for  all 
the  training  which  the  Temparanoe  Society,  the  Band  of  Hope,  and  ihe  Sunday 
Bohool  gave  for  greater  service  for  the  Master.  These  are  the  links  fos  whieh 
I  praise  God.  Tou,  fellow-labourer  for  Christ,  may  not  be  called  to  the  superin- 
tendence  of  a  Sunday  school,  nor  to  the  ministry,  and  yet  be  as  truly  serving  tbfi 
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Master ;  and  perhaps,  at  last,  zeceiye  a  more  hearty  ''Well  done.*'  There  may 
be  a  hoy  in  your  class  who  some  day,  and  by  yoor  influence,  may  become  a 
WiUiams,  or  a  Hofiat,  or  u  Spnrgeon.  Do  not  despair  of  the  most  unruly. 
"  In  due  time  you  thall  reap,  if  you  faint  not.*' 

To  encourage  feUow-workers  in  the  Sunday  school  vineyard,  these  Links  haye 
been  welded  together,  and  to  magnify  the  grace  of  Him  who  forged  them. 


Often  it  seems  to  us  as  if  onr  own  lives  and  the  life  of  the  world 
aronnd  us  were  drowned  in  deluging  rains ;  as  if  there  were  no  hope, 
no  progress,  all  our  words  ine£Eectnal,  all  our  efforts  failures  ;  pauper- 
ism triumphant,  vice  triumphant,  drunkenness  triumphant,  ourselres 
no  better,  perhaps  far  worse,  than  our  fathers ;  and  each  generation  as 
pitiably  crushed  under  giant  evils  as  was  the  last.  From  age  to  age 
schisms  and  follies  in  the  Church ;  from  age  to  age  in  the  world  lust 
and  cruelty,  selfishness  and  avarice,  want  and  woe ;  and  when  we  feel 
that  we  too  are  failures,  that  either  we  have  tried  to  do  no  good  at  all, 
or  having  tried  have  not  done  it,  and  even  done  harm  and  not  good  in 
the  effort,  so  that  sometimes  it  seems  almost  better  that  we  should 
leave  it  all  alone— we  are  sorely  tempted  to  walk  the  world  with 
downcast  eyes  and  gloomy  hearts,  and  give  ourselves  up  unto  sheer 
despair.  Oh,  when  we  are  thus  tempted,  let  us  raise  our  eyes  from 
earth  to  heaven.  Clouds  and  darkness  may  hide  God  from  us,  but 
righteousness  and  judgment  are  the  habitation  of  His  seat.  The 
clouds  are  black  and  the  rain  is  chilly,  but  the  sun  is  still  there  and 
the  rainbow  there ;  it  is  there  so  long  as  the  world  shall  last,  as 
pledge  that  God  is  educing,  that  God  vnU  educe,  good  out  of  evilf 
beauty  out  of  ugliness,  eternal  happiness  out  of  passing  sorrow,  eternal 
glory  out  of  transitory  gloom.  The  mists  reek  upwards,  but  the  snn 
transmutes  them  into  tender  colouring,  and  paints  upon  them  the 
glories  of  his  setting  light.  Even  so  from  myriads  of  weak  human 
hearts  steam  upwards  the  exhalations  of  sin  and  sorrow,  but  the  risen 
sun  of  righteousness  can  transfigure  them  into  penitence  and  beauty, 
and  suffused  and  smitten  by  the  eternal  radiance,  they  too  shall  shine  at 
last.  Yet  the  rainbow  is  God's  recurrent  protest  against  man's 
sceptical  despair.  If  we  cannot  see  it  with  the  eyes  of  mere  experiencot 
yet  f%dth  can  lend  us  the  eagle  flight,  the  eagle  vision  of  the  apocalyp- 
tic seer,  and,  taught  by  him,  we  too  shaU  see  the  nations  of  the 
redeemed  walking  in  the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth,  and  over  them 
the  infinite  span  of  the  bow  which  overarches  the  throne  of  God — the 
rainbow  round  about  the  throne,  in  sight  like  unto  an  emerald. — By  the 
Bev.  Canon  Farrax,  m  '•  The  Qwver  "  for  March. 
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Melody  by  J.  R.  THOMii& 


There'!  a  beautiAil^aoe  where  my  fondeit  hopes  are  stayed.  My  heart  and  my  treasure  are  there. 


'Where  rer-dureaadhlos-soms     ner-er,  ner-erflide,  And    fleldsare  e-ter-nal-Iy     fklr 


m 


That  hUas-Ail  0ace  la  my      dear     ft-fher-land.    By  ftlth  its    de-Ughts    I      ex-pkxre} 


■A.AJU 


There's  a  beautiful  place  where  the  holy  angels  dwell, 

A  pure  and  a  peaceful  abode  ; 
Of  the  joys  of  that  place  no  mortal  tongue  can  tell. 

For  there  is  the  palace  of  God* 
That  blissful  place,  &c. 

There  is  a  place  where  our  loving  friends  are  gone. 
Who  suffered  and  worshipp^  with  me ; 

Now  gladly  they  join  in  the  angels'  happy  song, 
The  King  in  His  beauty  they  see. 
That  blissful  place,  &c; 

There  is  a  place  where  I  trust  I  may  live 
When  life  and  its  labours  are  o  er, — 

A  place  which  our  Lord  to  the  faithful  will  give^ 
And  then  I  shall  sorrow  no  more. 
That  blissful  place,  &c. 

£  2 
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^  Tbs  meek  ehall  inherit  the  eart  V  is  one  of  our  Lord's  most  pregnant 
iayingSy  the  fall  import  of  which  Sunday  school  teachers  would  do 
well  to  ponder.  Onr  Lord's  whole  life  ftunishes  a  remarkable  com- 
mentary on  the  words.  G^entleness  was  one  of  the  special 
features  of  His  character.  "  I  beseech  yon,  brethren,"  says  Paul,  "  by 
the  meeJcnesi  and  genHeneaa  of  Christ"  When  onr  Lord  was  on  His 
way  to  Jerusalem,  and  when  the  little  Samaritan  Tillage  refused  Him 
and  His  disciples  a  night's  lodgings,  John  proposed  that  they  should 
call  down  fire  from  heaven  upon  the  narrow-minded  villagers.  Bat 
Jesus  rebuked  him,  telling  him  that  he  did  not  know  what  manner  of 
spirit  he  was  of;  ''for,"  added  He,  ^the  Son  of  man  is  not  come  to 
destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save  them."  It  would  have  been  an  easy 
matter  for  Him  to  call  fire  down  from  heaven,  but  He  knew  a 
more  excellent  way.  There  is  a  better  method  of  calling  home  a 
wandering  sheep  than  by  breaking  its  legs.  It  would  be  easy  to 
multiply  examples  from  the  Gospel  history,  but  it  is  needless. 

Now  this  almost  omnipotent  power  of  gentleness  holds  true  in  all 
spheres.  In  the  material  creation  the  grandest  effects  are  produced 
by  the  gentlest  means.  One  might  suppose  the  earthquake  to  be  more 
powerful  than  the  light.  How  irresistible  it  appears  as  it  comes 
crashiDg  through  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  overturning  the  proudest 
works  of  man !  yet  it  has  been  observed  light  is  far  more  powerful  If 
there  were  no  light  all  life  would  die,  the  very  earth  would  become  a 
frozen  lake,  and  the  earthquake  would  be  congealed  at  its  source.  Bat 
this  b'ght  make  no  noise ;  it  comes  gently,  softly,  rescuing  the  earth 
every  morning  fr^m  night  and  chaos.  How  gentle  is  Gk>d's  system  of 
watering  a  world  !  .  The  clouds  press  down  silently  on  the  breast  of 
the  ocean  and  suck  themselves  full ;  then  sailing  calmly  away,  laden 
with  their  rich  treasures,  they  pour  them  down  on  a  thirsty  world. 
Our  great  dramatist  compares  the  quality  of  mercy  to  the  dropping  of 
the  gentle  rain  from  heaven.  We  spent  a  day  lately  in  one  of  the 
largest  thread  manufactories  in  the  kingdom.  The  order  and  the 
arrangement  were  admirable.  But  how  complicated  the  machinery  by 
which  the  various  processes  were  accomplished !  The  mind  became 
well-nigh  distracted  in  contemplating  it.  How  simple  the  mechanism 
by  which  these  worlds  that  roll  in  space  maintain  their  relative  posi- 
tions without  any  risk  of  collision  or  derangement !  And  how  gentle 
the  movements ! — ^no  jarring  or  jolting,  no  loud  deafening  noise,  but 
the  motion  so  easy  as  to  be  absolutely  imperceptible. 

The  law  holds  true  in  our  dealings  with  the  lower  animals.  Gentle- 
ness will  conquer  when  mere  brute  force  will  fail  This  is  being 
recognized  more  and  more  every  day,  and  to  the  recognition  of  this 
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we  may  attribnte  the  great  improvement  in  the  treatment  of  the  brute 
creation  which  has  taken  place  of  late.  The  most  savage  beast  is  sen? 
Bible  of  kindness,  and  frequentlj  retains  a  lively  sense  of  gentle  treat* 
ment. 

In  the  intercourse  of  man  with  man,  gentleness  is  more  than  a  match 
for  rudeness  and  violence.  Solomon  says  that  "  a  soft  answer  tumeth 
away  wrath«"  It  always  takes  two  to  make  a  quarrel.  The  patient 
gentleness  of  many  a  longsufiEering  wife  will  do  more  to  save  a  husband 
than  any  amount  of  temper.  If  a  man  sti*ikes  you  on  the  one  cheek, 
and  you  calmly  ofiPer  him  the  other,  his  arm  will  £0!!  nerveless  by  his 
side,  he  will  be  conquered.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  Jesus  knew 
what  was  in  man,  and  if  we  only  acted  out  in  our  daily  life  His  com* 
xnands  in  their  spirit,  we  should  find  that  when  apparently  weak,  then 
were  we  strong ;  never  so  strong  as  when,  after  His  blessed  example, 
we  meet  railing  with  gentleness,  cursing  with  blessing. 

To  apply  these  remarks,  I  venture  to  afiBrm  that  he  who  is  the 
gentlest  Sunday  school  teacher  will  be  the  most  successful.  Gentle- 
ness must  not  be  confounded  with  softness.  Softness  is  a  radical  defect 
in  character.  The  soft  man  is  always  weak,  always  has  the  joints  of 
his  harness  exposed.  But  gentleness  is  the  result  of  thorough  self- 
control —  the  result  of  long,  patient,  frequently  painful  discipline. 
Moses  was  not  naturally  meek.  When  in  the  full  flush  of  early  man- 
hood he  visited  his  people,  he  was  rash,  impetuous,  hot-headed.  It 
needed  forty  year's  self-communing  in  the  desert  to  subdue  that  hasty 
temper.  What  struggles  may  he  not  have  had  before  he  emerged  the 
most  perfect  specimen  of  gentleness  that  among  mere  men  it  has  been 
given  us  to  see !  And  what  marvellous  power  it  enabled  him  to 
wield !  He  moulded  a  nation  of  slaves  into  a  nation  who  feared 
Gk>d,  but  knew  no  other  fear.  And  during  all  thaili  weary  wilderness 
journey  his  meekness  was  his  strength.  Even  so  >dll  it  be  in  the 
nnruly  world  of  the  Sunday  school.  He  who  has  schooled  himself 
into  habits  of  complete  self-control,  who  has  learned  to  cul^  him- 
self, to  check  the  rising  impatience,  to  bear  meekly  with  obsttracy, 
ignorance,  disobedience,  and  rudeness,  will  soon  find  the  obstinde^, 
ignorance,  disobedience,  and  rudeness  giving  way,  and  in  their  stead 
will  spring  up  cheerful  alacrity  and  readiness  to  submit  to  authority. 
Like  begets  like.  A  loud,  harsh  tone  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
resembling  the  raspings  of  a  nutmeg  grater,  will  infallibly  lead  to 
similar  tones  on  the  part  of  the  scholar.  A  gentle,  subdued  tone  will 
insensibly  mould  the  tone  of  the  scholars,  whose  utterances  will  become 
gentle  and  subdued  too.  A  boisterous,  bustling  manner  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  will  not  conduce  to  quiet  demeanour  among  the  pupils. 

I  have  entered  a  Sunday  school  and  seen  the  superintendent  stamping 
violently  with  his  foot,  madly  endeavouring  in  this  way  to  quell  the  up- 
roar which  had  arisen  in  consequence  of  one  boy — not  a  very  bad  boy 
either — having  introduced  a  live  mouse  into  schooL  His  vociferations, 
his  frantic  gestures,  his  torrents  of  abuse,  only  served  to  make  confusion 
worse  confounded.   I  have  entered  another,  where  a  really  bad  boy  had 
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made  up  his  mind  not  only  not  to  learn  lumself,  bnt  to  keep  tHe  others 
from  learning  as  well.  The  superintendent  was  calm,  never  lost  control 
of  himself,  spoke  qnieUy,  gently  to  the  o£Eender,  called  him  no  abusive 
names,  and  appeared  to  be  grieved,  but  not  angry.  And  I  have  seen 
the  offender  under  such  treatment,  though  holding  out  stoutly  for  a 
time,  fiurly  broken,  and  becoming  very  speedily  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able instruments  in  maintaining  the  discipline  of  the  school. 

I  would  accordingly  take  it  upon  me  in  all  humility  to  say  to  the 
younger  teachers  of  our  Sunday  schools,  more  especially  seek  to 
cultivate  this  spirit  of  gentleness.  Learn  first  and  foremost  to  have 
rule  over  your  own  spirit,  to  be  baptized  with  the  Spirit  of  the  Master, 
to  watch  over  the  first  risings  of  fretful  impatience,  and  you  will  find 
that,  in  proportion  as  you  do  so,  so  will  your  r^  power  for  good 
increase.  You  will  have  much  to  try  your  temper,  much  calculated  to 
weary  out  your  patience,  much  to  render  you  fretfrJ.  and  irritable ;  but 
a  cheerful,  gentle,  loving  heart  will  carry  you  safely  over  all  obstacles, 
and  make  you  more  than  a  conqueror.  You  will  have  earned,  in  its 
best  and  noblest  sense,  the  much-coveted  name  of  ^en^le-man. 

T.  MoBRisoN,  M.A. 
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If 


*'  Ov  rigour  less,  of  love  a  little  more.' 
So  thought  the  hapless  wight  upon  whose 

head 
Descended  in  full  stroke  the  ruthless 

wand, 

Convinsing  as  it  fall, 
The  discipline  at  fiMdt  as  much  as  he. 
Who  loint  a  floul  is  wise,  not  he  who 

drives^ 
But  ao  it  is,  authority  abused 
Begets  its  own  contempt,  and  in  the  end 
Its  ruin.    Now  we  see  the  tables  turned ; 
Young  England,  grown  impatient  of  re- 
straint. 
Surveys  in  parents'  hands  the  loosening 

reins. 
Clutches  the  same,  and  drives  the  team 

himself. 
Father  and  mother  do  his  bidding  now 
Who  once  did  theirs.  His  word,  not  theirs, 

is  law. 
A  father's  counsels  now  are  idle  breath ; 
A  mother's  tears  but  waters  gone  to  waste. 
'Shamed  of  a  father's  name,  derisive  calls 
Him  "governor,"  whose  government  is 

gone. 


He  boasts  a  young  republic  of  his  own, 
And  bids  defiance  to  the  powers  that  be. 
No  salutary  influence  from  without 
Surrounds  him  now;  parents'  influence 

gone 
All  others  with  it  go,  and  he  to  ruin. 
But  not  yet  this,  till  Wisdom  speaks  again 
Her  hands  with  heaven's  best  blessings 

fiUed, 
Her    voice    to    heaven's    best    melody 

attuned. 
Her  eyes  with  tears  of  tenderness  be- 

diouned. 
She  pleads,  and  says,  "How  long,  thou 

simple  one. 
Shall  I  thy  welfare  seek,  but  seek  in  vain  ? 
At  my  reproof,  oh,  tum,be  wise  and  live." 
Alas  I  for  him,  fond  Wisdom  pleads  in  vain ; 
He  sees  no  beauty  in  her  lovely  face. 
He  hears  no  music  in  her  heav'nly  voices 
He  covets  not  the  gifts  her  hands  bestow; 
Though  life  she  brings,  he  chooses  death, 

and  in 
The  greatness  of  his  folly  goes  astray. 

apratton,  W.  B. 
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Ajcbbosb  is  a  bright  fellow  of  nineteen,  well  educated  and  pleasantly  circumstanced ; 
possessing  a  comfortable  home,  the  prospect  of  a  share  in  a  flourishing  .business, 
and  withal  a  yery  fair  amount  of  leisure  to  devote  to  any  object,  literary,  scientific, 
or  philanthropic,  which  may  commend  itself  to  his  taste  or  talent.  He  is  a  God- 
fearing young  man  in  the  main,  having  a  conscience  swift  to  admonish,  and  a  heart 
prompt  to  feel.  His  fault  is  impulsiveness^  a  habit  of  attempting  everything  and 
effecting  next  to  nothing.  Let  me  sketch  two  or  three  of  the  good  fellow's  eccentric 
efforts  at  improving  himself  and  doing  good  to  others.  Some  of  his  contemporaries 
may  recognize  in  the  sketch  their  own  portrait,  and  may  be  led  to  mend  what  is 
amiss  in  their  characters,  and  to  supply  what  is  defective  there. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  Ambrose  saw  announced  in  large  letters  on  the 
walls  of  the  metropolis  a  series  of  lectures  to  working  men  on  Sunday  evenings  at 
Exeter  Hall,  by  bishops,  deans,  and  other  eminent  members  of  the  !Established 
Cfhurch.  The  novelty  of  the  expedient  surprised  him ;  its  usefulness  charmed  him. 
He  felt,  although  he  did  not  come  within  the  description  of  the  class  fur  whom  the 
lectures  were  intended,  and  that  although,  moreover,  he  was  a  member  of  a 
flouiiding  chureh  only  300  yards  from  his  father's  residence,  that  to  go  would  be 
a  special  privilege.  He  would  become  acquainted  with  several  notable  pastors 
whom  he  had  never  heard,  the  features  of  their  persons,  and  the  peculiarities  of 
their  style ;  he  would  gather  many  a  useful  hint  for  making  his  owb  projected  efforts 
for  the  working  classes  more  effective ;  while  he  would  have  the  pleasure  of  quietly 
tracing  for  himself  the  progress  of  an  important  social  movement,  perhaps  destined 
to  branch  itself  out  into  a  system  which  should  pervade  the  country  in  its  length 
and  breadth,  and  affect  with  its  influences,  more  powerfully  than  any  other  system, 
that  portion  of  the  present  generation  who  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brow. 

When  the  first  Sunday  evening  anived,  Ambrose  was  to  be  seen  listening  with  a 
well-leased  spirit  to  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle's  able  sermon  on  '^  Searching  the 
Scriptures."  On  his  return  home,  he  recorded  in  his  Index  Rerum  an  abstract  of 
the  sermon, — its  leading  divisions,  its  most  striking  illustrations,  and  its  peculiar 
points  of  application  to  the  class  for  whose  especial  benefit  it  was  preached.  On  the 
ensuing  Sunday  evening  he  repeated  his  visit  to  the  hall ;  and  although  his  enthu- 
siasm was  scarcely  at  fever  heat,  yet  he  came  home  expatiating  loudly  upon  the 
excellence  of  the  sermon,  and  the  large  measure  of  success  with  which  the  move- 
ment seemed  to  be  attended.  On  this  night,  too,  the  sermon  was  recorded  in  his 
index ;  not  so  fully  as  that  of  the  previous  week,  but  still  methodically  and 
pointedly,  and  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  fulness  to  enable  him,  as  he  thought,  on 
any  future  occasion  to  recall  the  entire 'substance,  as  well  aSv  the  '*  style  "  which 
marked  its  delivery. 

On  the  third  Sunday  evening  again  Ambrose  wended  his  steps  to  the  Strand.  He 
did  BO  on  this  occasion  rather  regret;^ully,  for  he  was  beginning  to  doubt  whether 
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the  loM  of  a  most  intereitiiig  miim  of  diaoovnes  on  the  .aacred  mountainf,  which 
hiB  own  minister  was  deliTering,  was  compensated  by  a  series  of  isolated  sermons 
by  yarioos  mimsters.  Added  to  this,  the  walk  to  the  hall,  which  was  two  nules  off, 
was  beginning  to  prove  irksome  to  him ;  and  finally,  the  early  hour  at  which  he 
had  to  hnrry  off  from  the  tea-table  seemed  like  the  last  feather  which  breaks  the 
camel's  back.  On  this,  the  third  evening,  the  subject  was  "  What  think  ye  of 
Christ  P  "  But  while  the  subject  was  so  momentous  a  one,  it  seemed  to  Ambrose 
that  the  preacher's  treatment  of  it  was  very  far  short  of  its  deserts  ;  and  on  this 
occasion,  as  he  arrived  rather  late,  and  got  into  a  back  seat,  what  was  preached  was 
heai^  by  him  only  imperfectly.  When  he  arrived  home,  his  father  was  rehearsing 
to  the  family  the  sermon  he  had  heard.  The  subject  of  it  had  been  **  Mount 
Hor,"  and  the  death  of  Aaron  formed,  of  course,  its  leading  feature.    **  I  never,'* 

remarked  hii  father,  ''heard  so  impressive  a  sermon.     Mr.  L had  evidently 

thought  out  most  minutely  all  the  details  of  his  subject,  until  he  was  enabled  to  present 
it  to  his  congregation  as  if  it  had  been  looked  at  through  a  stereoscope.  There  was  a 
quiet  power,  too,  accompanying  all  he  said,  which  made  the  sermon  as  edifying  to 
the  heart  as  it  was  instructive  to  the  understanding.  Our  people  never  seemed  to 
me  more  riveted  in  their  attention,  or  more  blessedly  impressed,  when  the  service 
was  over.  May  the  fruits  be  as  abundant  as  the  promise  ii  fair."  "  I  am  rather 
sorry  I  have  embarked  in  the  Exeter  Hall  scheme,*'  thought  Ambrose ;  *^  nothing 
is  like  a  course  of  subjects  if  we  wish  for  improvement  in  Bible  knowledge,  and 
there  has  been  no  course  at  our  church  so  interesting  as  the  course  Mr.  L— —  is 
now  pursuing." 

It  was  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  Ambrose  should  neglect  making  any  epitome 
of  the  sermon  he  had  heard,  or  rather  Aa(^ heard,  that  evening;  on  the  contrary, 
it  was  dismissed  without  an  attempt  at  its  reproduction,  either  in  his  *'  index  '*  or 
in  his  mind.  He  fell  asleep  with  a  faint  suspicion  that  he  had  gone  to  Exeter  Hall 
for  the  last  time ;  and  what  he  suspected  on  this  Sunday  evening  became  matter  of 
fact  on  the  ensuing  Sunday  evening,  and  while  the  fourth  of  the  Exeter  Hall 
sermons  was  being  delivered,  on  * '  How  can  these  things  be  P  "  Ambrose's  attention 

was  fully  enlisted  by  Mr.  L 's  sermon  on  ''Mount  Sinai"    Twice  or  thrice  the 

visionof  "flannel jackets"  and  "rough  beards"  floated  before  his  eye;  once  or 
twice  he  thought  of  "  social  reformations  "  and  of  "  church  movements ; "  but  as 
ditearded  favourites  are  generally  visited  with  fiercest  censure,  so  now  to  Ambrose 
these  "  visions"  and  "thoughts"  produced  only  a  feeling  of  uneasiness,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  that  the  whole  scheme  was  one  among  the  many  hundreds  of  similar 
ones  which  rise,  for  a  little  while  flourish,  fall,  and  are  then  heard  of  no  more. 
'  Only  a  few  months  ago  Ambrose  heard  of  a  work  on  prophecy  by  a  gentleman 
named  Waldegrave,  which  was  asserted  to  be  the  fullest  and  clearest  treatise  on  one 
side  of  the  question  that  had  yet  been  published.  The  work  consisted  of  eight 
chapters,  which  had  been  originally  delivered  as  sermons  before  the  University  of 
Oxford.  It  advocated  the  views  commonly  called  "  anti-milleni)ial,"  and  it  con- 
troverted the  views  of  such  writers  as  the  two  Mr.  Bonars,  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotiand ;  the  late  Mr.  Bickersteth,  of  Watton ;  and  Dr.  M'Neile,  of  Liverpool. 
"  Now,"  said  his  friend  who  gave  him  the  book,  "  I  know  that  you  have  read,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  question,  a  variety  of  littie  tracts  and  treatises,  I  should  like 
you  to  act  upon  the  maxim,  Audi  alteram  partem.  The  book  in  question  wUl  cost 
you  afortnight's  thoughtful  study,  but  at  the  end  of  the  fortnight  you  will  have  before 
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you  a  dear  and  beautifully  ooniieoted  view  of  the  real  nature  of  Christ's  kingdon 
and  reign,  and  I  do  not  think  you  wiU  find  it  possible  to  be  a  millenarian  any 
longer.** 

"By  all  means  I  will  read  the  book,"  said  Ambrose;  ''truth  any  day  before 
system,  liberal  and  large-mindedness  before  narrow  partisanship.  Tou  will  let  me 
have  the  book  in  an  hour,  and  I  will  take  it  with  me  when  I  leave  the  office  at 
five.*' 

"  Will  not  Ambrose  accompany  ns  P  '*  said  Us  father  to  his  other  sons  that  evening 
after  tea,  as  they  were  preparing  to  stroll  for  an  hour  before  sunset  on  the  slopes 
of  a  suburban  hill  which  lay  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  from  their 
residence. 

^"Ambrose,**  said  Edward,  '*  is  in  a  brown  study  upstairs.  He  is  busily  occupied 
over  the  first  chapter  of  a  work  on  prophecy,  and  he  says  that  for  fourteen  days  he 
shall  not  accept  any  invitations,  attend  any  meetings,  or  take  any  excursions; 
so  that  we  had  better  leave  him  to  his  work,  and  make  the) best  of  our  evening.'* 

"  Fourteen  days,  did  he  say  P  **  quietly  replied  the  father.  "  If  some  persons  had 
said  it  I  should  hare  been  seriously  alarmed  for  their  health,  and  should  have  put 
my  absolute  prohibitiou  upon  such  a  period  of  monkish  seclusion,  but  at  it  u 
Ambrose,  let  it  go.'* 

When  the  party  returned  from  their  walk,  Ambrose  had  just  finished  the  chapter 
at  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Waldegrave's  work,  which  lays  down  the  general  principles 
upon  which  an  examination  of  a  prophetical  doctrine  must  proceed.  The  style, 
while  it  was  close,  was  perspicuous ;  the  labour  was  a  trying  one  to  a  person 
who  had  spent  the  day  at  the  desk  in  a  merchant's  office ;  the  result,  however,  was 
satisfactory,  and  the  good  fellottr  closed  the  book,  muttering  to  himself  an  old  Latin 
adage  to  the  effect  that — 


To  men  supine,  and  sluggish-hearted, 
No  solid  good  is  e'er  imparted.** 

J.  F.  S. 
[To  be  continued,) 
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Bb  sure  no  earnest  work 
Of  any  honest  oreature,  howbeit  weak. 
Imperfect,  ill  adapted,  fails  so  much ; 
It  is  not  gathered  as  a  grain  of  sand, 
To  enlarge  the  scene  of  hatnan  action  used 
For  carrying  out  God*8  end.    No  creature  works 
So  ill,  observe,  that  therefore  he's  cashiered. 
The  honest,  earnest  man  must  stand  and  work. 

Free  men  freely  work^ 
Whoever  fears  God,  fears  to  sit  at  ease. 

Let  us  be  content 
To  do  the  thing  we  can,  and  not  presume 
To  fret  because  it's  little. 

Bfiowvizra. 
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It  is  a  matter  of  some  surprise  that  onr  Sunday  school  buildings  hJare 
not  improved  in  form  and  arrangement  more  rapidly.  Oar  modes  of 
teaching  have  alte^  very  much  during  the  past  few  years,  and 
changes  in  accommodation  have  been  demanded,  but  even  yet  they  are 
but  slowly  supplied.  In  many  cases  teachers  have  to  put  up  still  with 
rooms  under  chapels,  and  mere  haUs,  with  no  provision  in  them  for 
their  special  needs. 

We  may  be  interested  in  inquiring  what  alterations  in  our  Sunday 
school  $y8tem  have  involved  the  alteration  of  our  Sunday  school 
huxLdmgs,  Glass  work  has  changed  from  preaching  to  teaching. 
Years  ago  a  teacher  thought  he  had  to  preach  a  little  sermon  to  his 
children,  pouring  into  them  as  much  gospel  truth  as  possible,  and 
some  relics  of  this  idea  seem  still  to  remain.  The  teacher  in  the 
nestt  class  to  ours  neiver  gets  a  Word  from  his  boys,  but  keeps  talking 
on  to  them  all  the  time;  and  so  long  as  he  keeps  speakbig  in  an 
nnder-tone,  we  do  not  see  that  he  needs  any  class-room.  But  the  true 
teacher  asks  questions,  gets  the  children  to  talk,  to  give  him  answers 
and  descriptions ;  he  wants  his  maps  and  black-board ;  sometimes  h». 
wishes  to  stand  up  to  illustrate  something,  and  for  hU  work  he  needs 
a  class-room,  where  nothing  will  draw  off  either  his  own  or  his  ohil« 
dren's  attention,  but  the  sense  of  quiet  and  loneliness  will  bind  him 
and  his  class  together. 

Then  the  use  of  the  *'  International "  system  of  lessons  requires 
a  iregular  and  systematic  reviewing^  and  this  should  be  done  briefly 
every  Sunday,  and  fully  once  every  month  and  quarter.  For  this 
an  assembly  hall  is  necessary,  arranged  so  as  to  bring  every  child 
fully  within  the  sight  and  hearing  of  the  reviewer,  and  so  set  in 
relation  to  the  class-rooms  that  the  least  possible  disturbance  may  be 
made  by  gathering  the  children  into  it. 

Becently  much  greater  attention  has  been  given  to  the  infcmt 
department  of  our  schools,  and  bright,  varied,  and  attractive  modes 
of  teaching  have  been  adopted ;  but  as  these  may  involve  frequent 
singing,  answering  together,  and  even  clapping  of  hands,  it  is  manifest 
that  a  room  must  be  specially  fitted  up  for  the  infant  class,  and  it 
must  be  set  in  such  relation  to  the  main  building  that  its  noise  shall 
not  interrupt. 

These,  with  separate  entrances  and  exits  for  boys  and  girls,  appro- 
priate furniture,  and  a  well-placed  librai-y  room,  constitute  the  chief 
requirements  of  a  modem  school. 

Probably  the  most  complete  model  we  can  find  in  England  is 
the  school  erected  by  Sir  Titus  Salt,  in  connection  with  the  mill 
and  town   he   built    on  the  banks  of   the  Eiver  Aire.      Now  that 
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Sir  Titns  has  been  taken  from  ns,  it  is  pleasant  to  remember  that  his 
last  work  was  the  erection  of  this  model  Sunday  school  at  a  cost 
of  some  £10,000. 

It  has  a  great  advantage  in  haying  free  light  all  round  it.  In  other 
cases,  as  in  Dr.  Allon's  new  schools^*  some  limitation  and  adaptation 
has  been  found  necessary  in  consequence  of  having  right  of  light 
mainly  on  one  side.  In  other  cases  other  modifications  may  be 
required,  but  the  Saltaire  schools  will  illustrate  how  the  modem 
principles  can  be  carried  out  under  the  fullest  advantages. 

In  the  principal  frontage  separate  entrances  are  provided  for  boys 
and  girls.  On  the  ground-floor  there  is  an  assembly  hall,  85  ft. 
by  40  ft.,  from  which  open  ten  class-rooms,  five  on  each  side  of  the 
building,  a  vestry,  and  large  lecture-room.  Occupying  an  elevated 
position  at  one  end  is  a  platform-desk  for  the  superintendent^  while 
opposite  to  it,  in  a  recess  between  the  two  entrances,  is  a  raised 
gallery  for  the  infants.  Eunning  round  the  assembly  hall  there  is  also 
a  gallery,  which  is  approached  from  the  two  entrances  by  stone  Stair- 
cases with  ornamental  balustrading ;  and  into  this  gallery  open  twelve 
other  class-rooms,  five  on  each  side,  corresponding  with  those  on  the 
ground-floor,  and  two  of  larger  size  above  the  lecture-room.  As  the 
scholars  assemble  they  proceed  at  once  to  their  respective  places^ 
either  on  the  ground-floor  of  the  hall  or  in  the  gallery,  and  are  thus  in 
fnU  view  of  the  superintendent  during  the  opening  and  closing  of  the 
schooL  The  roof  is  of  open  timber,  and  the  whole  of  the  light  comes 
from  a  lantern  filled  with  obscured  glass,  extending  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  the  roof;  the  class-rooms  and  lecture-room  are  all  lighted  from 
the  sides. 

Compai*ing  Dr.  Allon's  new  schools  with  these,  we  prefer  his  plan  for 
accommodating  the  infants  in  an  entirely  separate  apartment  under  the 
lecture-room.  We,  however,  fear  that  the  gallery  for  elder  classes  is 
too  high,  and  that  the  scholars  in  the  gallery  class-rooms  are  quite  out 
of  sight  of  the  superintendent. 

Though  we  cannot  all  get  such  schools  as  these,  it  may  be  possible 
to  alter  in  the  direction  of  these  models  many  of  our  existing  Sundlky 
school  buUdings. 


*>o<» 


Chubch  and  Scibnce. — ^The  Church  may  say  to  Science,  **Go  thou  and  walk 
among  the  stars  of  heaven.  Descend,  if  thou  canst,  to  the  depths  of  the  sea.  Ask 
the  winds  for  their  tidings  and  the  rocks  for  their  secret.  Analyze  matter  and  study 
mind.  Interrogate  history.  Question  life.  Enow  all  that  by  searching  can  he 
known.  For  thy  real  disclosures,  one  and  all,  are  revelations  of  the  heavenly 
Father  whom  we  love  and  to  whom  we  pray.  Truth  is  one — ^truth  is  of  God* 
Beligion  is  truth's  natural  aUy." 

*  In  our  next  nmnber,  we   shall  give  some  fiirtter  details  in  referenee  to  tiwse 

achools,  together  with  plans  and  elevation. 
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IT. — PBSP08IIIONS  AKD  C0NJI75CTIOK8. 

It  is  BTirprising  bow  advancing  years  modify  the  impresBions  and  round 
off  tlie  angolarities  of  youth.  The  youngest  schoolboy  in  the  town 
would  doubtless  tell  us  right  off  all  about  these  two  kinds  of  words,  and 
would  show  us  how  to  distinguish  them  at  a  glance.  He  would  prove 
equally  to  his  own  satisfaction  and  to  that  of  his  gratified  tutor,  the 
wonderfiil  difference  between  a  preposition  and  a  conjunction;  and 
with  the  frankness  of  childhood  would  scarcely  attempt  to  conceal  his 
contempt  for  us  if  we  ventured  to  suggest  that  possibly  that  difference 
is  not  so  great  after  all.  In  our  own  schoolboy  days  (how  many  years 
ago  concemeth  thee  not,  0  reader )  we  had  unbounded  faith  in  the 
particular  "grammar"  from  which  our  lessons  were  learned.  Its 
definitions  and  rules,  even  to  the  minutest  phrase,  were  deemed 
infallible ;  and  if  any  of  ow  seniors  had  then  attempted  to  recite  a  rule 
from  memory,  the  misplacement  or  substitution' of  a  single  word  would 
have  been  fat^  to  his  reputation  as  a  scholar.  In  those  days  we  should 
as  soon  have  thought  of  flying  to  the  moon  as  of  hinting  at  any 
possible  similarity  between  words  which  ''  our  grammar"  placed  in  a 
different  category.  We  are  less  conservative  now;  and,  Lindley 
Hurray  notwithstanding,  cannot  help  regarding  the  preposition  and  the 
conjunction  as  possessing  much  in  common.  If  some  stripling,  fr«sh 
from  school,  essays  to  do  battle  with  us  hereupon,  we  refer  him 
to  his  grammar,  and  he  will  see  that  even  that  infallible  authority  says 
the  preposition  shows  the  relation  between  words,  while  the  conjunction 
joins  words  and  sentences  together. 

*  One  essential  in  efficient  teaching  is  that  the  lessons  imparted  to 
our  classes  should,  so  to  speak,  dovetail  one  into  the  other ;  and  we 
cannot  well  see  how  this  is  to  be  done  without  what  we  may  term 
due  regard  to  our  prepositions  and  conjunctions.  In  the  old  time 
when  the  uniform  lesson  system  was  unthought  of,  or  at  least  unde- 
veloped, and  when  each  teacher  in  every  school  '*  did  that  which  was 
right  in  his  own  eyes,"  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  anything  like 
oonsecutiveness  of  thought  to  run  through  the  lessons  of  the  year.  The 
plan  which  is  now  happily  becoming  all  but  universal,  brings  such 
consecutive  instruction  within  the  reach  of  every  one.  Tet  here  we  must 
remark  that  it  rests  chiefly  with  the  teacher  whether  an  advantage  so 
great  is  enjoyed  by  his  class  or  not.  Take  the  lessons  for  I877f 
for  example.  They  are  arranged  in  groups,  each  spreading  over  six 
months;  the  morning  lessons  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  being  taken 
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from  tHe  Gk>Bpel  aooording  to  Matthew,  and  those  for  the  second  half 
comprising  an  outline  of  the  Ufe  of  Moses.  The  afternoon  lessons  relate 
to  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  and  to  the  ministry  of  St.  Paul. 
In  each  case  the  snbjeot  is  necessarily  more  or  less  fragmentary  in  its 
character,  and  at  best  only  the  leading  features  of  each  can  be  given. 
A  close  examination  of  the  lessons  shows  how  carefully  they  have  been 
chosen,  so  as  to  present  the  broad  outlines  of  the  respective  narratives ; 
and  in  skilful  hands  these  outHnes  may  be  presented  to  the  minds  of 
intelligent  boys  and  girls  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  scholars  distinct 
ideas  of  the  unity  and  completeness  of  each  history. 

It  is  here,  we  think,  that  our  grammar  lesson  is  needed.  Each 
Sunday's  topic  may  be  well  taught  by  itself,  even  while  its  connection 
with  those  of  previous  weeks  is  altogether  overlooked.  The  Notes  and 
the  outlines  in  the  Tectcher  and  Ghromcle^  of  course  afford  many  valuable 
hints  as  to  the  golden  thread  which  runs  through  each  group  of  lessons ; 
but  these  helps  are  of  necessity  chiefly  confined  to  the  specific  lesson  to 
which  they  refer.  Nor  could  it  well  be  otherwise.  A  volume  would  be 
required  in  each  case  to  give  teachers  that  comprehensive  grasp  of  the 
whole  subject,  which  would  render  them  efficient  aid  in  this  conjunctive 
teaching.  One  such  volume  we  have  in  the  excellent  historical  hand- 
book compiled  by  Dr.  Green,  which  many  teachers  are  finding  useful  in 
their  preparation  for  Sunday  afternoons.  Where  possible,  however,  each 
teacher  should  prepare  something  of  this  kind  for  himself.  Preparation 
should  extend  over  the  whole  series  of  lessons  in  advance,  at  least  to  the 
extent  of  enabling  the  teacher  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  view  of  the 
relation  between  the  several  parts,  by  which  means  he  will  the  better 
join  the  detached  portions  in  his  weekly  intercourse  with  his  class. 


Fortitude. — Captain  Basil  Hall  visited  his  friend  Sir  Walter  Scott  five  months 
after  the  total  ruin  of  his  fortune,  and  twenty-six  days  after  the  death  of  his  wife. 
**  In  the  days  of  his  good  luck  he  used  to  live  in  a  house  befitting  a  rich  baronet ; 
hut  on  reaching  the  door  I  found  the  plate  on  it  covered  with  rust,  the  windows 
shuttered  up,  dusty,  and  comfortless,  and  from  the  side  of  one  pi^jected  a  board 
with  this'  inscription '  To  Sell ' ;  the  stairs  unwashed,  and  not  a  footmark  told  of 
the  ancient  hospitality  which  reigned  within.  I  inquired  at  the  clubs  in  Princes- 
street,  and  found  tbat  he  lived  at  No.  6,  St.  David-street.  Some  few  months  ago 
Sir  Walter  was  surrounded  by  his  family,  and  wherever  he  moved,  his  headquarters 
were  the  focus  of  fashion ;  there  was  not,  out  of  a  palace,  any  man  so  attended  and 
almost  overpowered  by  company.  His  wife  is  now  dead,  his  grandchild  just  stag- 
gering on  the  edge  of  the  grave,  and  report  speaks  of  no  probability  of  the  title  des- 
cending ;  all  his  afEairs  have  gone  to  wreck  and  ruin.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  sitting 
at  a  writing-desk  covered  with  papers,  but  rose  to  receive  us.  He  was  in  deep 
mourning,  but  his  countenance,  though  a  little  woe-begonish,  was  not  cast  into 
very  deep  furrows,  and  a  lustre  came  into  his  eye,  if  not  exactly  indicative  of  cheer- 
fulness, at  all  events  of  well  regulated,  patient,  Ohristian  resignation. — LoekhcufM 
Life  of  Scott- 
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The  inventive  genins  of  this  oonntry,  which  is  said  to  exceed  that  of 
all  others  in  the  world,  has  npt  yet  sncoeeded  in  producing  a  perfectly 
satisfactory  method  of  managing  a  Sonday  school  library.  The  plans 
proposed  are  numerons ;  some  are  very  good,  others  endnirable,  bat 
others  nniversaliy  conceded  to  be  quite  right. 

A  school  tries  the  plan  of  charging  the  books  to  the  teachers,  and 
requiring  them  to  keep  an  account  with  each  scholar  on  the  olass>books. 
But  teachers  are  absent,  or  forget  to  enter  the  books  taken,  or  do  it  too 
imperfectly  to  trace  a  lost  book,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  library 
has  neai'ly  gone,  not  **  out  of  the  window,"  as  some,  who  count  it 
a  nuisance,  would  have  it,  but  quite  as  surely  gone  out  of  the  possession 
of  the  school. 

The  school  abandons  this  method  for  some  "  tag  and  peg  "  plan, 
perhaps  tags  hung  upon  a  pin,  or  pegs  put  into  a  hole,  each  tag  or  peg 
having  a  certain  number.  But  the  tags  get  knocked  off  the  pins, 
or  the  pegs  fail  to  stay  in  their  right  places,  and  the  work  of  managing 
it  is  too  troublesome  for  an  average  librarian,  and  this  is  counted 
unsatisfactory. 

If  the  school  can  afford  ho  change  again,  and  provide  a  new  library 
case,  or  remodel  its  old  one,  the  next  plan  tried  may  be  the  post-office 
method,  or  the  **  pigeon-hole  and  card "  plan.  *  Each  book  has  a 
^'pigeon-hole"  in  the  library  case  large  enough  to  hold  any  book. 
The  ''  book "  and  the  *'  pigeon-hole "  have  the  same  number.  Each 
scholar  has  a  card  having  his  number  in  the  school  upon  it,  and  upon 
this  card  he  writes  the  number  or  numbers  of  the  books  he  desires. 
One  of  these  books  is  given  to  him,  and  the  card  put  into  the  ''  pigeon- 
hole "  in  its  place.  Sometimes  two  cards  are  used,  one  giving  the 
numbers  of  the  books  wanted,  the  other  the  number  of  Sabbaths 
in  each  year,  both  having  the  scholar's  name,  number,  class,  and 
residence,  or  teacher's  name  upon  them.  The  first  card  is  handed 
in  when  his  book  is  returned,  and  passed  back  to  him  in  the 
new  book  given  out.  From  the  latter  card  the  number  of  the 
Sabbath  is  punched  out,  indicating  the  day  when  the  book  is  taken, 
and  is  then  placed  in  the  library  **  pigeon-hole,"  where  the  book  belongs. 
This  plan  is  quite  effective  in  keeping  a  scholar  from  taking  out  more 
than  one  book  at  a  time,  and  in  preventing  the  loss  of  books.  In  large 
schools,  and  those  willing  to  meet  the  expense  of  the  system,  it  can  be 
easily  introduced.  The  cost  of  it  is  often  an  objection  to  its  introdac- 
tion  into  small  schools. 

The  check  system,  as  suggested  by  Bay  and  others,  has  often  been 
chosen  by  those  not  able  to  afford  the  post-office  plan.  By  this  method 
the  librarian  has  as  many  tin  slips  or  tags  as  there  are  books  in  the 
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library.  Each  slip  has  the  number  of  a  book  on  the  end.  A  portfolio, 
baying  its  leaves  marked  off  into  as  many  squares  or  spaces  as  there 
are  scholars  in  the  school,  is  provided,  each  square  has  the  number 
of  a  scholar,  and  a  slit  through  which  one  end  of  the  tin  slip  can  be 
inserted.  The  tin  tags  are  all  in  the  books,  in  their  proper  order, 
when  the  books  are  in  the  library.  When  a  book  is  taken  out,  the 
tag  having  its  number  is  taken  out  with  it,  and  placed  in  the  square 
in  the  portfolio  which  bears  the  number,  and  remains  there  until  the 
book  is  returned,  when  it  is  replaced  in  the  book  and  put  in  the 
library.  This  system  has  blBen  regarded  with  considerable  &vour  by 
many  schools  of  ordinary  size. 

Among  the  more  recent  systems  proposed  is  '^  Henderson's  Library 
Eecord."  It  is  framed  upon  the  principle  that  the  librarian's  duty  is 
to  keep  a  record  of  the  books — not  of  the  scholars.  A  common 
portfolio  is  provided,  with  double  columns  of  numbers  (one  at  the  side 
and  one  in  the  centre)  on  each  page, extending  from  1  to  750  or  upwards. 
Each  page  also  has  the  names  of  the  first  six  months  of  the  year 
at  the  top,  the  names  of  the  last  six  being  upon  the  opposite  page. 
The  page  is  marked  into  small  squares,  having  one  for  each  Sabbath 
in  a  month  opposite  each  number  in  the  columns  of  numbers,  thus  :— 


1. 


Jax, 


I  I   I  I 


Fbb. 


MM 


Mabcs. 


MM 


1. 


Apbii..     May. 


I  I  I  lITTii 


Jum. 

MTT 


Each  scholar  in  the  school  is  also  given  a  number ;  and  a  register 
of  the  scholar*s  name,  class, and  residence,  and  the  ''library"  number  is 
made  in  the  back  part  of  the  portfolio.  When  a  scholar  takes  a  book 
out,  his  number  is  entered  in  the  square  opposite  the  number  of 
his  book  in  the  printed  columns  of  figures,  and  under  the  month 
and  Sabbath  of  that  month  upon  which  the  book  is  drawn  out.  When 
the  book  is  returned,  this  number  is  crossed  out.  The  books  are 
selected  from  a  catalogue,  by  noting  the  number  wanted  on  a  library 
card,  bearing  also  the  number  and  name  of  the  scholar.  This  plan 
does  not  insure  the  return  of  one  book  before  another  is  called  for,  nor 
place  any  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  schokur  having  several  books  out 
unretumed.  This  is  left  to  the  watchfulness  and  efficiency  of  the 
librarian.  It  is,  however,  quite  simple  and  inexpensive,  and  can  be 
worked  rapidly  by  two  persons. — Suvd<vy  School  WorM {American). 


The  late  Dr.  AllBon,  ol  Edinburgh,  well  known  for  his  benevolent  disposition 
used  Bometimes  to  take  off  his  outer  coat  and  give  it  to  some  Ul-elothed  man  whom 
he  met  in  his  walks  of  usefulness. 
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MEDICINE  AMONG  THE   HEBREWS. 

Wb  had  lately  occaaum  to  aeek  aome  infonattion  on  thia  aubject  from  Dr. 
Kaliaoh.  Oat  of  the  abimdaace  of  hia  learning  and  liberal  kindneea  he  promptlj 
fumiahed  na  with  a  notice  ao  raluable  for  ita  auocinct  fulneaa  that  we  pat  it  here 
on  record  aa  an  tntereating  contribution  to  medical  hiatorj.  Medical  ait  waa, 
among  the  Hebrewa,  practised  from  early  timea  by  a  apedal  profeaaion — ^the 
Bopheim,  and  Is  already  mentioned  in  the  ancient  Book  of  the  Covenant,  which 
embodies  the  oldest  fundamental  laws  (£xod.  zxi.  19).  They  may  poaaibly  haye 
derired  much  of  their  knowledge  from  the  Egyptiana,  f amoua  for  their  dLsooyery 
of  remedies  from  remote  agea  (Hom.,  Od,,  iy.  229—232),  and  for  their  medical  skill 
generally  (Herod.,  ii.,  84 ;  iii.,  1,  &c. ;  '*  embalming  physiciana ''  are  mentioned  in 
Oen.  1.  2);  and  during  their  aojoum  in  Egypt  they  had  Hebrew  midwivea 
(Exod.  i.  15 — 20).  Their  art  aeems,  for  the  moat  part,  to  have  been  limited  to 
aoigery  and  the  cure  of  external  injuries  (comp.  laa.  L  6 ;  Ezek.  xxz.  21 ; 
2  Kings  yiii.  29 ;  ix;  15) ;  but  the  physicians,  many  of  whom  belonged  to  the  pro- 
phetic order  (2  Kings  iy.  33—36 ;  y.  10 ;  Tiii.  7 ;  xx.  7 ;  Isa.  xxxviii  21),  en- 
joyed great  respect  and  confidence,  and  were  yery  generally  employed,  eapecially 
after  the  time  of  the  exile,  when  eyen  the  smaller  towna  had  their  medical  practi- 
tioners (Jer.  yiii.  22;  Sirach  xxxyiii.  1 — 15,  a  remarkable  passage;  Joseph., 
Vita,  72»  &c.),  though  the  priestly  book  of  Chronicles  seyerely  blames  king  Asa 
for  *'not  haying  consulted  tSod,  but  the  physicians  "  (2  Chron.  xvi.  12).  In  later 
times  the  priests  and  Levites,  who  officiated  barefooted  at  the  temple,  had  a  special 
phyaician  ('*  medicus  yiscerum  ")  to  cure  the  colds  to  which  they  were  liable ;  the 
Esaenes  particularly  were  celebrated  for  their  knowledge  of  medicine  and  the 
natural  sciences  (Joseph.,  £eU,  Jud,,  11,  yiii.,  6). 

The  remedies  used  by  the  ancient  Hebrews  were  chiefly  ointments  (especially  of 
balsam,  Jer.  yiii.  22;  xlyi.  11;  li.  8),  leaves  of  trees  (Ezek.  xlvii  12),  cata- 
plasms (especially  of  figs,  2  Kings  xx.  7),  mineral  baths  (Joseph.,  Antiq,  17, 
yi.,  5;  Vita,  16),  riyer  baths  (2  Kings  y.  10);  oil  hatha  (Joseph.  £4ll.  Jud,  1, 
xxxiii.  5),  animal  warmth  for  restoring  the  circulation  (1  Kings  i  2 — i ;  2  Kings 
iy.  34,  35).  Music  was  employed  for  dispelling  melancholy  (1  Sam.  xvi.  16) ; 
fish-gall  put  on  the  eye  to  cure  blindness  (Tob  yi.  4).  Of  inward  medicines, 
honey' only  is  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  (Pfoy.  xvi.  24) ;  seyeral  others 
occur  in  the  Mishna  and  Talmud,  where  also  many  chirurgical  manipulations  are 
alluded  to,  even  the  insertion  of  artificial  teeth  (Mishn.,  Shabb.,  yi.,  5). 

As  a  kind  of  sanitary  police,  the  law  (i.0.,  the  Levitical  law,)  appointed  the 
priests,  not  so  much  to  practise^  but  to  exercise  the  inspection  and  control  oyer  the 
aick  and  persona  suspected  of  some  endemic  malady,  especially  leprosy ;  and  it 
giyes,  in  this  respect,  directions  which  seem  to  prove  very  carefril  observation 
(Lev.  xii.,  xiii.,  xv.).  The  laws  of  purification  had,  of  course,  an  important 
sanitary  influence  (Lev.  xii.,  &o.).  The  dietary  laws  also  were  partially,  though 
by  no  means  exclusively,  suggested  by  sanitary  considerations. — British  Medical 
Journal, 
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[Being  selections  from  Works,  Historical  or  BlustratiTe,  referred  to  in  the  *'  Notes  on  the 

Lessons"  for  the  month.] 

XIII.  CiESAEEA  PHILIPPI. 

The  situation  of  Csesarea  Fhilippi  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  charming  in  all 
Palestine ;  spreading  oyer  a  level  terrace,  the  to'wn  commands  an  extensive  view 
over  the  rich  district  of  Huleh,  not  only  remarkable  for  its  exuberant  fertility,  but 
as  being  the  granary  of  the  surrounding  country.  Its  elevation  above  the  valley 
places  it  beyond  the  influence  of  the  fever- spreading  swamps  below.  The  oak, 
terebinth,  and  fig  tree  give  a  welcome  shade  on  the  hottest  summer's  day,  whilst 
everywhere  the  sound  of  running  water  falls  pleasantly  on  the  ear,  and<the  eye  is 
delighted  with  the  park-like  verdure,  the  open  glades,  and  the  combination  of  rock 
and  grove,  of  cavern,  fountain,  and  cascade,  which  has  earned  for  it  the  name 
of  a  Syrian  Tivoli. 

Dr.  Eobinson  believes  he  has  identified  this  place  with  Baal-gad  under 
Aiount  Hermon,  the  limit  of  Joshua's  conquests  towards  the  north.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Josephus  as  a  place  called  Fanium,  at  which  Herod  the  Great  erected  a 
temple  in  honour  of  Augustus  Csesar.  Subsequently  enlarged  by  Philip,  tetrarch 
of  Trachonitis,  and  called  by  him  Ceesarea  Fhilippi,  by  which  name  it  was  known 
to  our  Lord  and  His  disciples,  it  received  large  additions  during  the  reign  of  king 
Agrippa  II.,  who,  out  of  compliment  to  the  Emperor  Nero,  changed  the  name  to 
Neronius.  Neither  of  these  names  adhered  to  the  place  any  length  of  time,  for 
Eusebius,  early  in  the  fourth  century,  calls  it  Paneas,  and  of  this,  Arab  pronxmcia- 
tion  has  made  the  modem  Banius.  The  present  village  consists  of  some  fifty  or 
sixty  houses. — Major  Wilson,  E,  J^.,  aM,  from  "  Bible  Echieator" 

XIV.  THE  OIL  INCREASED. 

In  the  number  for  January  we  introduced  an  extract  from  Van  Lennep's  *'  Bible 
Customs  **  on ''  Oil  as  an  Article  of  Food,**  to  which  we  refer  our  readers  in  con- 
nection with  the  '^Notes'*  on  the  lessons, — ''The  Oil  increased,** — ^for  ApriL 

XV.  SITUATION  OF  ELISHA'S  ROOM. 

The  room  which  the  Shunammite  woman  induced  her  husband  to  build  on  the  wall 
for  the  ''holy  man  of  God,'*'EliBha,  was  doubtless  erected  over  the  lirvan  of  the 
house,  as  is  done  at  the  present  day,  and  was  accessible  by  an  outer  staircase, 
leading  up  from  the  central  court.  Similar  was  the  "loft  where  abode**  the 
prophet  EHjah  with  the  widow  of  Zarephath;  and  we  can  see  the  correctness  of 
the  expression,  "  Elijah  took  the  child  and  brought  him  down  out  of  the  chamber 
into  the  house.** — Van  lennep's  ^* Bible  Customs,^^ 
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XVI.  CANDLES  AND  THE  CANDLESTICK. 

"Among  Orientals  in  Tillages,"  says  Van  Lennep,  '*  tHe  only  liglit  at  night  is  from 
the  blazing  fire  on  the  hearth,  or  a  stick  of  pitch  pine,  which  is  carried  about  in  the 
hand  or  set  in  a  chink  in  the  wall.  Even  in  olire-producing  disiricts  the  common 
tallow  candle  is  much  used,  and  preferred  for  lighting  the  rooms  in  which  they  sit 
of  an  evening  (Luke  xy.  8).  Candles  are  made  of  mutton  tallow,  and  have  thick 
cotton  wick  which  is  snuffed  with  the  fingers,  or  with  small  tongs  used  for 
lighting  a  pipe  with  a  burning  coal  ....  Candles  are  set  upon  candle- 
sticks of  brass,  silver,  or  gold,  never  having  more  than  a  single  stem.  The  largest 
of  these  are  four  feet  high,  and  are  set  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  (Matt.  v.  16). 
The  common  size  is  however,  about  a  foot  in  height,  and  is  set  upon  the  little  table 
nsed  for  the  family  meals  (2  Kings  iv.  10.)  The  table  in  the  little  room  prepared 
for  Slishaby  the  good  Shunammite  was  simply  designed  to  set  the  candlestick  upon, 
for  it  would  be  contrary  to  all  usages  of  Oriental  society  that  the  prophet  should  take 
his  meals  elsewhere  than  at  the  table  of  his  host." 


XVII.    DRIVE,  AND  GO  FORWARD. 

We  repeatedly  read  of  the  women  of  old  riding  upon  the  ass,  attended  by  a 
se  rvant  on  foot,  a  most  familiar  sight  at  the  present  day  in  all  parts  of  Western 
Asia  and  in  Egypt  (Josh.  zv.  18;  1  Sam.  zxv.  23).  In  such  a  case  the  servant 
performs  the  part  of  donkey-driver,  making  the  animal  go  fast  or  slow,  according 
to  the  wish  of  the  rider.  Often  have  we  heard  the  words  of  the  Shunammite  from 
the  lips  of  ladies  on  somewhat  similar  occasions, — '^  Drive,  and  go  forward ;  slack 
not  (the)  riding  for  me,  except  I  bid  thee  "  (2  Cor.  iv.  24).  Fan  Lennep' s  ^*£ible 
Customs  in  Bible  Lavds,*^ 

XVIII.    LEPROSY. 

Tacitus  has  some  strange  stories  about  the  leprosy  and  the  Jews.  When  he  comes 
to  speak  of  the  Jewish  war  in  the  time  of  Vespasian,  he  takes  occasion  to  give  ala 
account  of  the  origin  of  this  people,  in  which  there  are  almost  as  many  fables  as 
sentences.  He  then  goes  on  to  say  that  '*  one  thing  is  certain.  The  Jews,  when 
in  Egypt,  were  all  afflicted  with  leprosy,  and  from  them  it  spread  to  the  Egyptians. 
When  the  king,  Bochorus,  inquired  of  Jupiter  Ammon  how  his  kingdom  could  be 
£reed  from  this  calamity,  he  was  informed  that  it  could  be  effecte  d  only  by  expel- 
ling the  whole  multitude  of  the  Jews,  as  they  were  a  race  detested  by  the  gods. 
He  accordingly  drove  them  all  forth  into  the  desert,  where  one  Moses  met  them, 
and  succeeded  in  bringing  them  all  into  obedience  to  himself,*'  with  a  great  deal 
more  of  such  nonsense.  He  accounts  for  the  rejection  of  swina's  flesh  among  the 
Jews  by  the  fable  that  the  leprosy  was  caught  from  swine.  (Tacitus,  Ann.,  Book 
v.,  chap,  iv.)  This  much,  I  think,  can  be  safely  inferred  from  a  careful  study  of 
the  13th  and  14th  chapters  of  Leviticus,  that  the  Hebrews  were  actually  afflicted 
with  the  awful  curse  of  leprosy  beyond  all  modem  example — ^leprosy  of  many 
kinds,  in  their  persons  ;  *'  leprosy  in  garments,"  in  the  waip  and  in  the  woof; 
leprosy  in  the  skins  of  animals ;  leprosy  in  the  mortar,  and  even  in  the  stones  of 
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their  houses— phenomena  not  only  unknown,  but  utterly  unintelligible  at  this  day. 
It  is  probable  that  some  obscure  traditions  of  these  things,  which  were  afloat  in  the 
world,  furnished  the  materials  out  of  which  the  fancy  of  the  historian  worked  up 
his  malignant  libel  on  the  Hebtevr  nation. 

It  has  ever  been  regarded  as  a  direct  punishment  from  God,  and  absolutely 
incurable,  except  by  the  same  divine  power  that  sent  it.  God  alone  could  cure  the 
leprosy.  It  was  so  understood  by  Naaman  the  Syrian,  who  came  from  Damascus 
to  Samaria  to  be  cured  by  Elisha,  and  when  "  his  flesh  came  again  as  the  flesh  of 
a  little  child,"  he  said,  "  Behold,  nov  I  know  that  there  is  no  God  in  all  the  earth 
but  in  Israel." 

New-bom  children  of  leprous  parents  are  often  as  pretty  md  as  healthy  in  appear- 
ance as  any,  but  by  and  by  its  presence  and  working  become  visible  in  some  of 
the  signs  described  in  the  13th  chapter  of  Leviticus.  The  *«  scab  "  comes  on  by 
degrees  in  different  parts  of  the  body ;  the  hair  falls  from  the  head  and  the  eyebrows  • 
the  nails  loosen,  decay,  and  drop  off ;  joint  after  joint  of  the  fingers  and  toes  shrink 
up  and  slowly  fall  away.  The  gums  are  absorbed,  and  the  teeth  disappear.'  The 
nose,  the  eyes,  the  tongue,  «nd  th#  palate  are  stowly  consumed,  and  finally  the 
wretched  victim  sinks  into  the  earth  arid  disappears,  while  medicine  has  no  power 
to  stay  the  ravages  of  this  fell  disease,  or  even  to  mitigato  sensibly  its  tortures. 

Who  can  fail  to  find  in  all  this  a  most  affecting  type  6f  man's  moral  leprosy  ? 
Like  it,  this  too  is  hereditary,  with  an  awfully  infallible  certainty.  As  surely  as 
we  have  inherited  it  from  our  fathers  do  we  transmit  it  to  our  children.  None 
escape.  The  infant  so  lively,  with  its  cherub  smile  and  innocent  prattle  has 
imbibed  the  fatal  poison.  There  are  those,  I  know,  who,  as  they  gaze  on  the  soft, 
clear  heaven  of  infancy's  laughing  eye,  reject  with  horror  the  thought  that  even 
here  "the  leprosy  lies  deep  within;"  So  any  one  might  tMnk  and  say  who  looked 
upon  a  beautifW  babe  in  the  arms  of  its  leprous  mother  in  that  little  community 
near  Zion's  Gate.  But,  alas !  give  but  time  etiough,  and  the  physical  malady 
manifests  its  presence,  and  does  its  work  of  death.  And  so  in  the  antitype.  If 
left  unchecked  by  power  divine,  the  leprosy  of  siu  will  eat  into  the  very  texture  of 
the  soul,  and  consume  everything  lovely  and  pure  in  human  character,  until  the 
smiling  babe  becomes  a  Nero,  a  C»sar  Borgia,  a  bloody  Bobespierre,  or  the  traitor 
Iscariot    These  were  all  once  smiling  babes. — "  Th^  Zand  and  the  Book,'* 

XIX.    SHUNEM.  /i 

Shunem  is  an  obscure  place,  and  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  certainty  of  its 
distance  from  Carmel.  Mr.  Grove,  the  writer  in  Smith's  Dictionary  says,  "  Shunem 
is  connected  (in  2  Kings  iv.  8)  with  corn-fields,  and  more  remotely  with  Mount  Car- 
mel,  and  agrees  with  the  position  of  the  present  SaJam,  a  village  on  the  south- 
west flank  of  the  Jebel  Duhy  (so-called  Little  Beifnon^f^^biee  miles  north  of 
Jezreel,  five  from  Gilboa,  full  in  view  of  the  sacred  spot  oa  Mount  Carmel,  and 
situated  in  the  midst  of  the  finest  corn-fields  in  the  world.".  If  any  difficulty  arise 
as  to  the  relations  of  places  in  .the  Scriptures,  which  we  cannot  adjust,  let  us  re- 
member that  the  records  were  issued  while  it  was'possible,  if  any  misstatement 
were  made,  it  could  be  detected ;  and  the  records  would  not  have  im^ir^d  confi* 
dence  as  they  did. 
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40.— HOW  GOD  CAN  F£ED. 

S  Kisoi  ir.  2.— "And  >he  wid.  Thine  hMdtniid  hAth  not  AnTthing  in  the  hooae,  lare 

a  pot  of  oil." 

God  gaye  Israel  manna  from  hearen,  and  lee  Exod.  xtL  18.  As  God  mnltiplied 
tiie  oil,  Elisha's  present,  also  the  loares  and  fishes  with  which  Christ  fed  thoossnds, 
so  He  can  prosper  bosiness,  multiply  crops,  or  in  other  ways  so  provide  for  His 
children,  that  the  experience  of  the  disciples  may  he  theirs,  Luke  xzii.  36.  When 
the  Hugaenots  were  besieged  in  Bocbelle,  they  were  relieyed  in  tbeir  extremity 
by  an  extraordinary  shoal  of  fish  that  proTidentially  went  into  their  harbour.  A 
Bochelle  widow,  with  fire  children,  shared  her  concealed  store  of  provisions  with 
others  more  needy  than  herself,  for  she  said,  ^The  Lord  will  provide  foriu." 
When  her  snpply  wi^  expended,  a  rich  relatlTe  refused  to  help  her,  and  reproached 
her  for  her  generosity.  But  when  she  got  home,  she  found  some  one  had  left  her 
a  quantity  of  fiour,  which  lasted  the  family  till  the  siege  was  over. 

A  kind  Christian  medical  man  was  once  strongly  moved  to  send  a  supply  of 
food  to  an  excellent  family  near  to  his  residence.  He  afterwards  learned  they 
were  just  then  in  peculiar  need  of  what  they  received. 

A  Chzistian  widow  who  needed  fifty  pounds  spread  her  case  before  God.  In 
due  time  a  letter  came  from  an  old  friend,  whom  she  had  not  seen,  written  to,  or 
beard  from  for  twenty  years,  enclosing  the  exact  amount  as  a  gift  See 
Hag.  iL  8  ;  Psa.  L  10,  11 ;  Ptov.  xxi.  1.  Therefore,  whilst  we  do  our  duty,  we 
may  rely  on  God  for  daily  bread,  for  Psa.  Izxxiv.  11,  and  xxziv.  10. 

41.— IS  IT  WKLL  IVITH  THK  CHILD  ? 

2  KiVGS  iv.  26.— «'  Bun  now,'!  pray  thee,  to  meet  her,  and  say  unto  her,  Is  it  well  with 
thee  P  is  it  well  with  thy  husband  P  is  it  well  with  the  child  P    And  she  ansirered 
It  is  weU." 

Bishop  Leighton  thus  wrote  to  his  sister's  busband,  on  the  death  of  a  beloved 
child : — "  I  am  glad  of  yoiur  health,  and  of  the  recovery  of  your  little  ones ;  but 
indeed  it  was  a  sharp  stroke  of  a  pen  that  told  me  your  little  Johnny  was  dead ; 
and  I  felt  it  truly  more  than,  to  my  remembrance,  I  did  the  death  of  any  child  in 
my  lifetime.  Sweet  thing !  and  is  he  so  quickly  laid  asleep  P  Happy  he !  Though 
we  shall  no  more  have  the  pleasure  of  his  lisping  and  laughing,  he  shall  have  no 
more  the  pain  of  crying,  nor  of  being  sick,  nor  of  dying;  and  hath  wholly  escaped 
the  trouble  of  schooling  and  all  the  sufferings  of  boys ;  and  the  riper  and  deeper 
griefs  of  upper  years ; — ^this  poor  life  being  all  along  nothing  but  a  linked  chain  of 
many  sorrows  and  of  many  deaths.  Tell  my  dear  sister  she  is  now  so  much  more 
akin  to  the  other  world,  and  this  will  be  quickly  past  to  us  all.  John  is 
but  gone  an  hour  or  two  sooner  to  bed,  as  children  use  to  do,  and  we  are  undressing 
to  follow.  And  the  more  we  put  off  the  love  of  the  present  world,  and  all  things 
superfluous  beforehand,  we  shall  have  tbe  less  to  do  when  we  lie  down." 
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42.— A   MISSIONARY   SPIRIT. 

2  £ise8  y.  3. — "  And  ahe  laid  onto  her  mistref  s,  Would  God  my  lord  were  with  the 
prophet  that  is  in  Samaria !  for  he  would  recoyer  him  of  hia  leprosy." 

A  natiye  catechist  at  Gape  Palmas  (Africa)  was  labouring  on  the  Cayalla  riyer, 
when  he  roceiyed  a  yisit  from  a  man  from  the  Pauk  coontry,  two  hundred  miles  in 
the  interior.  This  man  heard  him  preach.  Soon  after,  he  called  on  the  catechist 
and  said,  "  I  want  to  hear  you  talk :  I  want  you  to  talk  about  those  things  you  were 
talking  of  a  little  time  ago.''  "But,''  said  the  catechist,  *'  you  would  not  under- 
stand me  if  I  were  to  tell  you  of  them."  '*  Oh  yes,**  he  replied,  **  let  me  hear 
them  before  I  go  back  to  my  country."  So  the  catechist  explained  to  him  the  way 
of  salvation,  telling  him  how  Christ  suffered  and  died  for  sinners.  When  he  had 
finished,  the  eager  listener  said,  "  Do  you  think  He  died  for  me  ?  "  "  Yes,  he  died 
foryou."  **  Do  you  think  He  died  for  my  brother?"  *'Yes.*'  ««  Do  you  think  He 
died  for  my  people  ?  "  "  Yes,  He  died  for  all"  **  Well,"  said  the  man,  "  I  will 
go  and  tell  my  people  about  it;  will  you  not  go  with  meP"  and  he  did  not  quit  the 
place  till  he  had  the  promise  of  a  yisit.    This  is  the  missionary  spirit. 

48.— PRESENTS. 

2  Kis&s  v.  6.— ''And  the  king  of  Syria  said,  Go  fjp,  go,  and  I  will  send  a  letter  unto  the 
king  of  IsraeL  And  he  departed,  and  took  with  him  ten  talents  of  silver,  and  six 
thousand  pieces  of  gold,  and  ten  changes  of  raiment." 

The  Eastern  monarchs  were  never  approached  but  with  presents  of  some  kind  or 
other,  according  to  the  ability  of  the  individual,  who  accompanied  tiiem  with  ex- 
pressions of  the  profoundest  reyerence,  prostrating  himself  to  the  ground ;  and  the 
came  practice  contanues  to  this  day.  Thus  Jacob  instructed  his  sons  to  carry  a 
present  to  Joseph,  when  they  went  to  buy  f()od  from  him  as  goyemor  of  Egypt . 
(Gen.  xliii.  11,  26).  In  like  manner,  the  magi  who  came  from  the  East  to  adore 
Jesus  Christ  as  King  of  the  Jews,  brought  Him  presents  of  gold,  frankincense, 
and  myrrh  (Matt  ii.  11).  Allusions  to  this  practice  occur  in  Gen.  xxxii.  13  ; 
1  Kings  X.  2,  10,  25 ;  2  Kings  yiii.8. 

44.—T  HANKS    BE    TO    GOD. 

2  KiKOS  y.  16;  16. — "  I  pray  thee,  take'a  blessing  of  thy  servant.  But  he  said,  As  the 
Lord  liveth,  before  whom  I  stand,  I  will  receive  none.  And  he  urged  him  to  take 
it;  but  he  refused. " 

A  philanthropist,  says  Bowes,  bid  a  lady  draw  on  him  for  any  amount,  in  support 
of  an  orphan  child.  ''As  soon  as  the  child  is  old  enough,"  said  she,  "I  will 
teach  him  to  thank  you."  "Stop,"  said  the  good  man,  "we  do  not  thank  the 
donds  for  rain.  Teach  the  child  to  look  higher,  and  to  thank  Him  who  giyes  both 
the  olouds  and  rain." 

Two  monks,  it  is  said,  came  to  King  William  Eufus  and  offered  large  sums  of 
money  for  an  abbot's  place.  To  a  third  monk  who  stood  by  the  king  said,  "  What 
wilt  thou  giye  for  it  f*  "Not  a  penny,  for  it  is  against  my  conscience,"  replied 
the  monk.  "  Then  thou  shalt  haye  it,"  were  the  words  of  the  king  before  giying 
him  the  place. 
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45.— GOVSTOUSNBSS. 

S  KnrcM  y.  90.—"  But  Oelutfi,  the  lerruit  of  Elkba  the  mm  of  Ood,  Mid,  Behold,  mj 
muter  hath  ipared  Kaamaa  thii  Syrmn,  in  not  reoerring  at  hit  hands  that  whieh 
he  hronght:  but,  as  tlie  Lord  liteth,  I  will  nm  after  him,  and  take  somewhat  of 
him." 

There  is  a  fable  of  a  coyetoos  man,  who  chanced  to  find  his  way  one  moonlight 
night  into  a  fairy's  palace.  There  he  saw  ban,  apparently  of  soUd  gold,  strewed  on 
eyery  side ;  and  he  was  permitted  to  take  away  as  numy  as  he  could  carry.  In  the 
morning  when  the  sun  rose  upon  his  imaginary  treasure,  borne  home  with  so  much 
toil,  behold  I  there  was  only  a  bundle  of  sticks ;  and  inyisible  beings  filled  the  air 
around  him  with  scomfol  laughter.  Such  shaU  be  the  confiision  of  many  a  man 
who  dies  in  this  world  worth  his  thousands,  and  wakes  up  in  the  next  world  not 
only  "miserable  and  poor  And  blind  and  naked,*'  but  in  presence  of  a  heap  of  fad 
stored  up  against  the  great  day  of  burning. 


46.— FAI^EHOOD. 

8  KiVGS  y.  S2.^>*<  My  master  hath  sent  me,  saying.  Behold,  eyen  now  there  be  come  to 
me  from  mount  Ephzaim  two  young  men  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets :  giye  them, 
I  pray  thee,  a  tslent  of  silyer;  and  two  ohanges  of  garments/' 

« 

Falsehood  is  like  a  house  built  of  wretchedly  bad  materials.  It  may  stand  for  a 
time  with  care  and  attention,  but  at  last  down  it  comes,  probably  burying  its 
inmates  in  the  ruins. 


Gold-fish  swimming  about  in  a  glass  bowl,  or  bees  in  a  glass  beehiye,  may  as 
easily  screen  themselyes  from  obseryation  by  the  bystanders,  as  our  inward 
thoughts  and  sins  can  hide  themselyes  from  the  sight  of  6od« 

A  confirmed  liar  is  like  a  crooked,  knotty  tree,  fit  only  for  the  fire. 

We  despise  and  discard  a  watch  that  neyer  teUs  the  true  time ;  a  ruler  that  will 
not  enable  you  to  rule  a  straight  line ;  a  portrait  that  is  not  faithful :  so  God  wiU 
at  the  judgment  day  dismiss  from  His  presence  "  all  liars." 

It  would  be  well  for  all  liars  like  Gehazl  to  remember  a  remark  once  made  by  a 
little  boy  to  his  father  who  was  meditating  a  theft  of  potatoes  out  of  a  field.  The 
father  looked  east,  west,  north,  and  south,  and  seeing  no  one^  began  to  pull  up  the 
roots.  '<  Father,"  said  the  lad,  "  there  is  one  way  you  forgot  to  look." 
"Where  ?"  asked  the  alaimed  man.    *'  Up,  father." 

Ko  lie  you  can  speak  or  act  but  it  wiU  come,  after  longer  or  shorter  circulation, 
like  a  bill  drawn  on  Nature's  reality,  and  be  presented  there  for  payment  with  the 
answer.  No  effects. — Carlyle, 

Jl  great  lie  is  like  a  great  fish  on  land ;  it  may  fret  and  fiing,  and  make  a  fright- 
ful bother ;  but  it  cannot  hurt  you*  You  haye  only  to  keep  still,  and  it  will  die  of 
itself. — Crabbe, 

lies,  like  wasps,  sting  long  after  they  seem  to  haye  been  crushed  and  killed. — 
burgeon. 
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47-— THE  LIAR  PUNISHED. 

Old  Thomas  Fuller  tells  a  story  of  a  savage  sent  by  his  master  to  a  friend  with 
a  basket  of  figs  and  a  letter.  He  ate  the  figs,  deUvered  the  letter  and  was  beaten 
for  eating  the  figs.  Next  time,  concluding  the  letter  saw  him,  he  buried  it  out  of 
sight,  devoured  the  figs,  took  it  up  and  delivered  it,  but  was  beaten  again.  Next 
time  he  ate  the  figs  and  destroyed  the  letter  altogether.  So,  sinner,  with  conscience* 
It  discloses  on  them.  Then  they  bury  it,  then  destroy  it.  But  the  Lord  of  the 
conscience  knows  all,  and  brings  every  secret  thing  into  judgment. 

48.— CHRIST'S  ARMT  AND  NAVY. 

2  £nrGS  vL  17. — ''The  mountain  was  full  of  horses  and  chariots  of  fire  round  about 

Elisha." 

Fighting  on  His  side  are  the  hurricanes — as  in  the  breaking  up  of  the  Spanish 
Armada ;  the  volcanoes — as  in  the  burial  of  infeonous  Herculaneum ;  the  fire — as 
when  Sodom  was  burned ;  the  rocks — as  when  they  crashed  their  terrors  about  the 
cracifixion.  The  Psalmist  counted  His  flaming  artillery  as  it  came  rushing  down 
the  sky,  "  The  chariots  of  God  are  twenty  thousand."  Elijah's  servant  saw  in  the 
mountains  a  cavalcade  of  flame :  the  horses  had  necks  of  fire,  and  flaunting  manee 
of  fire,  and  eyes  of  fire,  and  nostrils  of  fire,  and  feet  of  fire ;  and  were  driven  by 
reioB  of  fire,  and  horsemen  of  fire.  The  cherubim,  the  seraphim,  and  the  arch- 
angels are  His. — FomtSy  byTalmagc, 

49.— BLINDNESS. 

3  Euros  vL  18.— ''And  when  they  eame  down  to  him,  Elisha  prayed  unto  the  Lord,  and 

saidj  Smite  this  people,  I  pray  Thee,  with  blindness.    And  He  smote  them  with 
blindness  aooording  to  the  word  of  Elisha." 

Host  commentators  think  this  does  not  mean  an  actual  loss  of  sight.  The  word 
describes  the  same  blindness  as  that  of  the  men  of  Sodom  (Gen.  xix.  11).  It  was 
probably  a  "  confusion  of  sight. '* — Adcan  Clarke,  "A  state  of  illusion  in  which 
a  man  sees  things  otherwise  than  as  they  are." — ''Speaker's  Comnh"  "  They  were 
enveloped  in  a  thick  mist." — Syriae  and  Arabic  versions. — Mev,  John  Watson^  M,A, 

50.— HO^W  TO  TREAT  ENEMIES. 

2  Kives  vL  22.—"  And  he  answered,  Thou  shalt  not  smite  them :  wouldeet  thou  smite 
those  whom  thou  hast  taken  capti?e  with  thy  sword  and  with  thy  bow  ?  set  bread 
and  water  before  them,  that  they  may  eat  and  drink,  and  go  to  their  master.*' 

A  person  of  considerable  property,  nearly  eighty  miles  from  London,  had  part  of 
a  fence  broken  down  and  taken  off  his  premises.  On  an  investigation,  the  offender 
was  known,  who,  after  some  time,  was  sent  for.  On  his  arrival  he  was  placed  in 
a  room,  where  everything  desirable  was  set  before  him  for  his  refreshment.  The 
good  man  of  the  house  repeatedly  desired  him  to  partake  plentifully,  at  the  close 
of  which  he  steps  softly  to  him,  and  with  a  gentle  voice,  says,  "  My  friend,  I  hope 
after  this,  you  will  not  carry  away  my  fence  any  more.*'  It  had  its  efiBsct.  Thou 
injured  Christian,  make  the  word  of  God  thy  guide !— /.  JT.,  in  the  "  Evangelical 
Magazine" 
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OUTLINE  LESSONS. 


April  8th.— Morning. 

PETEB'S    COlTFESSIOir. 

Hatthew.  xvi.  13—28.     {For  a  Senior  Class), 


Introduction, 

Importance  of  knowing  truly  those 
with  whom  we  are  associated;  such 
knowledge  is  progressiye.  So  was  the 
disciples*  knowledge  of  Jesus.  Several 
important  things  connected  therewith 
are  brought  out  in  to-day*  s  lesson. 

Exposiiion, 

1.  An  important  inquiry,  (ver. 
13—16).  Intended  to  excite  thought, 
and  lead  to  an  open  avowal  of  their 
belief.  Did  they  believe  just  what 
others  said?  or  had  tliey  thought  and 
decided  for  themselves  ? 

2.  An  important  confession, 
**  Thou  art  the  Christ,"  &c.,  anointed  to 
fulfil  the  office  of  all  the  anointed  under 
the  Mosaic  law :— Prophet,  to  teach  in 
God's  name;  High  Priest,  to  offer  a 
perfect  sacrifice;  King,  over  an  ever- 
lasting kingdom.     Peter  .knew  this  by — 

3.  An  important  revelation 
(ver.  17.)  Not  by  his  own  sagacity.  He 
had  an  ever-ready  mind  to  receive  im- 
pressions of  truth;  and  to  this  open 
heart  the  Father  revealed  His  Son.  To 
such  the  Father  is  still  waiting  to  send 
« the  Spirit  of  truth." 

4.  An  important  commission 
(ver.  18).  Simplify;  e,g,,  "Thou,  holding 
this  truth,  art  a  rock-man ;  and  upon  the 
rock  of  this  truth  will  I  build  My  church," 
&c.  "Keys;**  i.e,,  Peter  was  to  open 
the  door  of  the  kingdom  to  both  Jews 


and  Gentiles  (Acts  ii.  and  z.) 
"  Bind,"  **  loose,'*  &c. ;  t.  e,,  miracu- 
lous power  to  deal  with  professing 
members  of  this  church.  Such  power 
had  all  the  apostles,  but  none  were  ia- 
fallible .  (1  Cor.  vi  ;  Acts  v.  1 — U. 
Comp.  GaL  ii.  11.) 

5.  Important  increase  of 
knowledge.  Jesus  had  not  hitherto 
spoken  of  the  means  by  which  His  king- 
dom would  be  established;  now  He 
teaches  them  that  by  the  cross  He  will 
go  to  the  erovm.  Immediately  Peter 
makes  an 

6.  Important  noiistake.  His 
impetuous  love  would  shield  his  Master 
from  all  suffering.  But  thereby  he 
would  rob  Him  of  His  glory  (''made 
perfect  through  suffering"),  and  be- 
come Satan's  accomplice  to  turn  Him 
from  His  Father's  work. 

From  all  we  gather  an  important — 
Lbsson. — Confession  of  Christ 
must    be    followed    by    self- 
denial,  '*  taking  up  the  cross. "    Show 
that    "crosses  differ;"   but   we   must 
take  care  not  to  make  crosses  for  our- 
selves, only  to  ''take  up"  those  which 
Jes^  gives  us  to  carry  for  His  sake. 
Illustrate  according  to  circumstances  of 
scholars ;  e,  g.,  bearing  sneers  of  com- 
panions in  silrace,  remarks  about^  old- 
fashioned  notions,   &o.,  &c.    But  after 
the  cross,  the  crown.  Ankib  B. 
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April  8th,— Afternoon. 

THE  SHT73rAMM];TB!S  SON. 

2  Kings  It.  18—37..    For  an  Infant  Class, 


Introduction, — ^Haye  any  of  you 
baby  brothers  at  homeP  How  does 
mother  feel  towards  them  P  "Was  there 
not  great  joy  at  home  when  baby  was 
born? 

I  am  going  tO'  tell  you  about  a 
woman  to  whom  God  pronnsed  a  Uttle 
boy,  and  what  happened  to  him. 

1.  Tlie  Shunammite'a  Home. 
--Write  on  black-board  **Shunem:" 
This  is  where  the  woman  lived,  and  so 
she  was  called  a  Shunammite.  Picture 
out  her  lonely  home,  without  a  child  to 
gladden  it,  and  make  music  with  its 
merry  lang^hter.  Elisha's  visit — ^what 
they  did  for  him.  Elisha's  promise 
(yer..8--17). 

2.  The  Shunaxnxnite's  Son. — 
—The  news  at  first  seemed  too  good  to 
be  true,  bxxt  it  came  quite  true,  and  the 
Shunammite  woman  had  a  little  baby 
boy.  How  did  she  feel?  Yes;  both 
the  father  and  mother  were  very  pleased 
with  their  little  (boy),  and  byed  him 
very  (much),  and  as  he  grew  up  he 
went  out  into  the  fields. with  his  father 
to  see  the  men  at  work. 

8b  The  Shunammite's  Afflic- 
tion.— One  day  when  the  men  were 
cutting  down  the  wheat,  he  was 
out  in  the  fields  watching  them,  when 
All  at  once  he  cried  out,  *' My  head! 
my  head!"  The  hot  sun  had  struck 
his  head  and  made  him  ill.  His  father 
did  not  think  at  first  that  he  was  so 
very  ill,  and  so  he  told  a  boy  to  carry 
^^  home  to  Hs  (mother).  How  would 
8be  feel  when  rfie  saw  him?  What 
would  she  be  likely  to  do  ?  Yes ;  and 
^Q  nursed  him  un^  nearly  night-time, 
hoping  that  he  would  soon  get  (well) ; 
but  he  grew  worse  and  worse,  and  then 
^e(died).    How  sad! 

4.  What  the     Mother    did. 


— Sad  and  sorrowful  as  she  felt,  she 
knew  that  there  was  one  who  could 
help  her.  Picture  out  yer.  21—28. 
And  now  EHsha  knows  aU  her  trouble, 
and  he  sends  his  man  Qeh&zitoiayhts 
staff  (explain)  upon  the'^idead^ehikPij 
face.    Was  this  of  anynse  f   (yer.  SI, 

Picture  out  Elisha'bxit^riit^  theirocttni 
what  he  did  (yer.  S^y-wHat  thexhild 
did  (yer.  35).  Then  he  kne^r-thetfhild 
was  (aliye);  How  wondferfol !  -  Whii 
made  EHsha  able  to  do  this?  HOw 
would  the  lather  and  mother  feel  ?  - 

All  the  time  ^]^  mother  ^It,  sure,  that 
God  woul4  bring  her  little  boy  bade  to 
life  again,  perhaj>8  she  had  heard  what 
God  had  done  before  tliroiigh  ^ja|i 
(1  Jgaogs  xyji.  17—24).  ; 

How  kind  Grod  is  tp  help  thos^  who 
are  in  trouble,  and  who  put  their  trust  in 
Him! 

God  does  all  things  welll ' 

Application  : — 

A  little  boy  loved  to  sing  this  verse, -^ 

"  Bleaft  Jmus,  wlien  I've  join  my.  nuqa,    -J . 
Grant  me  a  place  on  high ; 
Pm  nor  too  young  to  seek  thy  Uee,' 
,    .  X'm  not  too  yoong  to  die.**,  _. 

He  did  seek  Jesus,  .and  now  he  kals 
gone.to  live  with^Hin;. 

You. all  look  well,  like  this  little  boy 
and  the  Shunammite'^  child^  but  you  do 
not  know  how  soon, ypu  may  di^;  you 
may,  like  him,  be  WO^  ^  the  p^Oming, 
and  die  before  night.  You  are  not  too 
young  to  love  Jesus,  not  toQ  young  to 
die.  Those  who  love  Jesus  onl^  sleep 
in  the  grave  for.  a  little^  while,  and  then 
Jesus  will  mse  them  to  life  again^  to 
live  with  Him  in  that  "happy  land, 
far,  far  away." 

Will  you  not  love  Jesus  now,  that 
you  may  live  with  Him  for  ever  ? 

Hannah  T. 
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April  I5th<— Iflornine. 

THE   YOUKO    BtTLEB. 

Matthbw  xix.  13 — 80. 


Make  the  present  an  oooaaion  for  spe- 
cially addrefsiiig  those  who,  like  Frank 
Laurie  (SH^t  but  Sure,  S.S.T.,  1876), 
i^pear  to  thiok  that  your  earnest  ap- 
peals and  loving  entreaties  to  sinners 
are  not  fi>r  them;  those  who  have 
neyer  done  anything  very  wrong,  and 
who  are  in  danger  of  ever  living  on  the 
border  land,  and  yet  never  crossing  into 
the  land  of  the  blest 

The  Great  Mistake.  ~  Treats 
the  one  who  must  save  him  as  a  mere 
great  and  holy  adviser.  Good  Master, 
what  good  thing  shall  I  do  f— considers 
that  he  has  kept  the  commandments  all 
his  li&,  yet  fisels  a  lack  of  something, 
and  is  so  far  in  earnest  as  to  run  to 
/esus  (Mark),  but  thinks  that  further 
acts  of  piety,  something  be  can  <£o,  will 
win  the  "life  "he  seeks.  What  lack  I 
yet  F  Nelson's  dying  speech,  ^  I  have 
not  been  a  great  sinner,  '*  is  not  the 
light  spirit ;  yet  how  often  we  see  such 
self-Bujficiency !  Jesus  will  quickly 
show  tbe  flaw  in  the  goodly  vessel,  the 
blemish  in  the  fair  picture.  Is  it  gold 
orpolished  metal,  Jesus  will  try  it. 

The  Test. — If  thou  wilt  be  per- 
fect—if it  is  really  thy  desire — ^if  thou 
regardest  eternal  life  as  the  most  pre- 
cious thing,  go  and  sell  that  thou  hast, 
&c.  Earthly  riches  for  heavenly  trea- 
sures. Comforts  in  this  life  for  eternal 
blessings.  Hank  and  position  here  for 
the  thrones  and  mannons  above.  Is 
the  choice  difBlcult  P    WiU  it  be  diffi- 


cult for  such  a  highly  moral  man  to  do 
the  right  now  he  knows  what  he  ought 
to  do  t  Alas !  he  is  fM<  perfect,  and  he 
cannot  stand  the  test. 

The  Hindrance.  —  He  had 
great  possessbns,  and  he  could  not 
give  them  up.  A  rich  man  shall 
hardly,  &c.  His  riches  are  such  a 
terrible  drag  upon  him.  Not  only  do 
riches  of  worldly  wealth  form  a  frequent 
barrier  in  the  road  to  Jesus,  but  richsi 
of  intellect,  learning,  advantages,  may 
all,  instead  of  helping,  become  sad 
hindrances  to  our  coming  to  Jesus. 

The  Only  Cure  Is  Humi- 
lity.— ^We  must  recognise  Jesus,  not 
as  the  guide-post,  but  as  the  way  itself. 
We  must  feel  we  are  sinners,  and  can- 
not do  anything  good.  We  must  be 
ready  to  give  up  everything  that  is 
necessary  to  insure  this  most  precious 
thing  of  all — eternal  life. 

But  the  offer  is  so  grand  and  good. 
And  every  one  that  hath  forsaken,  &c. 
shall  receive,  &c.,  now  in  this  time 
(Mark),  in  this  present  time  (Luke), 
more  than  he  gives  up.  He  to  whom 
the  gold  and  silver  belong  can  give  us 
all  He  sees  good  for  us  here,  and  can 
withhold  it  if  He  choose  in  spite  of  all 
our  efforts.  Let  us  therefore  choose  the 
better  part,  give  up  the  thing  that 
keeps  us  from  Jesus,  and  seek  first  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  His  righteousness, 
and  be  assured  that  all  these  things  shall 
be  added  unto  us.        Hak&t  Lemon. 
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April  Z5th,  Afternoon. 
NAAMAN  THE  LEPEB. 


2  Kings 

Intbodttcb  bj  reading  round  portion  of 
Scripture,  and  make  class  repeat -what 
they  can  of  its  details.  The  story 
speaks  of — 

I. — Three  People. 

(a)  Naaman,  A  great  soldier,  and 
much  honoured  because  of  his  valour, 
but  afflicted  with  a  sore  disease. 

Ifote, — ^Whatever  our  occupation,  let 
us  strive  to  gain  respect  and  honour  in 
it. 

{b)  The  little  Israelitish  maid.  If 
possible,  show  on  map  the  relative 
positions  of  Israel  and  Syria,  and  a 
picture  of  the  interior  of  an  Eastern 
home.  Little  girl,  far  away  from 
iriends,  often  longed  for  home  ;  thought 
much  of  ity  and  of  a  good  man  she  had 
heard  of,  and  perhaps  seen  there. 
Picture  scene,  the  little  servant  girl  and 
her  mistress. 

Note. — We  are  none  too  young  or 
poor  to  do  good  and  help  others.  God 
often  uses  small  means  to  attain  great 
ends. 

{e)  Elisha,  Question  class  as  to 
what  they  remember  from  previous 
afternoon  studies. 

11.  Three  Things  are  spoken  of 
in  the  lesson. 

(a)  Leprosy.  What  is  this?  Ex- 
plain; an  incurable  disease — whole  hody 
ghastly  and  loathsome.  All  who  have  it 
are  cut  off  from  homeland  all  intercourse 
with  others.  (See  p.  143.)  Chosen  by 
God  to  be  a  special  type  of  sin,  that 
we  may  have  some  idea  of  its  loath- 
someness in  His  sight. 

(^)  The  visit  to  the  prophet.  Describe 
the  journey ;  Eastern  retinue  appardled 
^  gorgeous  attire ;  many  presents  as  a 


V.  1—14. 

mark  of  respect,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  land.  Naaman  perhaps  imagined 
that  the  king  of  Israel  would  influence 
the  prophet,  or  possibly  the  littie  maid 
could  not  tell  his  name,  and  so  he  went 
first  to  the  king.  The  great  soldier's 
visit  soon  became  known.  Picture  the 
splendid  chariot  waiting  outside  Elisha's 
humble  door. 

{c)  The  immersion  in  th^  river.  Point 
out  on  map  and  ask  class  to  refer  to  any 
incidents  in  connection  with  the  Jor- 
dan. Abana  and  Pharpa,  beautiful,  fer- 
tilizing rivers.  See  Eadie's  Encyclo- 
pedia.   The  lesson  speaks  of — 

III.  Three  Great  Features  in 
the  Cure. 

(a)  Its  simplicity/,  Naaman  objected, 
for  it  seeimed  too  easy  a  thing  to  remove 
so  grievous  a  malady  as  leprosy.  * '  My 
father,  V  a  term  of  respect. 

Ifote  again, — God  works  great  effects 
from  simple  means. 

(b)  Its  speed.  He  had  spent  a  long 
time  and  much  treasure  in  vain  efforts 
to  recover,  and  now  in  a  few  minutes 
he  loses  his  disease. 

Note, — God's  power  is  not  limited  to 
time. 

(c)  Its  perfeetness.  Bead  ver.  14. 
Picture  the  joy  and  gratitude  of  the 
soldier  returning  home  perfectly  strong. 
Have  you  ever  been  ill?  You  know 
what  happiness  slowly  returning  health 
brings;  Naaman  was  made  perfectly 
well  at  once. 

Note, — God's  blessings  perfect  and 
complete  ones. 

There  are  three  great  lessons  to  be 
gathered  from  our  afternoon's  study : — 

(a)  We,  like  Naaman,  are  afflicted 
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with  a  sore  diaease.  A  leper  lias  been 
called  ''  a  parable  of  am  and  death.** 
The  result  of  our  disease,  unless  cured, 
more  terrible  than  leprosy. ' 

Illastrate  how  drunkards  and  thieye" 
bring  themselres  to  disgrace  and  ruin. 
All  unreT>ented  sin  must  ruin  our  souls. 

(b)  Like  Naaman,  we  need  faith  to 
drire  us  to  the  only  source  of  healing. 
How  many  stay  away  from  the  **  foun- 
tain opened  for  sin  and  undeanness" 
because  of  its  simplicity!    We  can  do 


nothing;  Jesus  is  the  only  way;  ve 
need  faith  to  obey  His  directioDs, 
<<Wa8handbeclean." 

(e)  Like  Naaman  again,  we  may  be 
made  ,"  perfectly  clean,"  and  become 
"  whiter  than  show. "  Repeat  Terse  for 
repetition,  Psa.  li  7.  Picture  the  beauty 
(Afresh  snow.  May  our  hearts  be  as  pun. 
Let  us  all  go  to  Ghiist  for  healing,  and 
after  a  life  deyoted  to  His  seryice  enter 
His  home  of  peace  and  joy,  wa^ed  and 
redeemed  by  His  predons  blood. 


April  iand.-*lfloming. 

CHSIST'S  ENTRY  IKTO  JEBX7BALEK. 

Matthew  xxi,  1 — 13. 


Of  most  of  the  erents  in  our  Lord's 
life  we  can  say,  "They  were  just  like 
Him;"  and  we  can  usually  explain 
one  incident  by  the  help  of  another. 
But  there  are  a  few  erents  which  stand 
quite  alone ;  which  do  not  seem,  at  first 
sight,  quite  like  Christ;  which  puzzle 
us,  and  set  us  anxiously  thinking.  We 
ought  not  to  wonder  that  it  should  be 
so,  for  we  may  not  expect  to  under- 
stand fully  and  easily  everything  He  did, 
who  was  "  Grod  manifest  in  the  flesh." 

This  incident  of  our  lesson  stands 
aJone,  We  cannot  compare  it  with 
anything  else.  We  shall  have  to  think 
a  good  deal. 

First,  we  want  to  know  distinctly 
and  clearly  all  about  it;  so  we  ask, 
JFhen  did  it  happen?  What  was  it 
ekaeUy  thai  did  happen?  And  how 
was  it  that  it  came  about  f 

"When  did  it  happen?  At 
what  time  in  our  Lord's  ministry? 
Compare  the  accounts  in  the  four 
Gospels,  and  show  what  is  known  of 
Christ's  last  journey  to  Jerusalem. 
The  way  He  journeyed.  Eyents  on 
the  road.  His  own  feeling  that  His 
work  was  nearly  done.      He   might 


therefore  be  more  willing,  just  then, 
to  make  a  public  declaration  of  His 
claim  to  be  the  Messiah.  Explain 
that  He  did  not,  in  public,  say  plainly 
that  He  was  Messiah,  but  left  the 
people  to  feel  it  as  they  watched  His 
works  and  listened  to  His  w«rds. 

^What  inras  it  exactly  that 
did  happen  ?  We  may  easily  make 
much  more  of  the  eyent  than  the  nar- 
rative warrants.  Teacher  should  care- 
fully weigh  the  statements  giyen.  Jesus 
started  from  Bethany  on  foot;  when 
partly  on  the  way  He  sent  for  tiie 
colt;  the  excitement  of  the  people 
could  not  be  restrained;  when  within 
sight  of  Jerusalem  they  met  a  crowd 
coming  out  of  the  city ;  these  joining 
added  greatly  to  the  enthusiasm. 

iiorwr  inras  It  that  it  came 
about?  Here  show  that  Lazams 
had  been  raised  from  the  dead;  the 
report  of  this  had  spread;  and  this 
seemed  to  proye  Jesus  was  the  Mes- 
siah the  nation  expected. 

The  best  way,  perhaps,  to  get  an 
explanation  of  this  eyent   is  to  ask, 

WHATXyXBTBODT  CONCBRNBD  THOUGHT 

ABOUT  IT,  and  this  may  giye  form  to 
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the  teaclimg,  illostrations  being  adapted 
to  the  ages  of  the  children. 

1.  What  did  the  crowd  think 
about  it  ?  Perhaps  did  not  think 
deeply.  Carried  away  by  ezcltementj 
they  hailed  the  promisedMessiah,  doubt- 
less expecting  that  He  was  going  to 
Jemsaleni  to  begin  His  kingdom. 

2.  ^What  did  the  Galilean 
disciples  think  about  it?  For 
some  had  come  np  to  the  feast ;   and 


they  probably  were  the  company  that 
met  the  party  from  Bethany.  No 
doubt  they  were  very  glad  to  see 
Jesus  putting  forth  His  claims.  They 
knew  Him  to  be  Messiah,  they  re- 
joiced that  others  trusted  Him  too. 

3.  ^What  did  scribes  and 
Pharisees  think  of  it  ?— Em- 
bittered their  hatred,  and  made  them, 
in  their  fear,  more  determined  to  kill 
Him. 

R.  Tuck. 


April  aa.— Afternoon. 
GEHAZI    THE    LEPEB. 

2  Kings  v.  16—27. 


Kotethe  impression  the  healing  had 
niade  on  Naaman  (16 — 17),  but  that 
he  was  not  cured  of  all  his  superstitious 
notions  (rer.  17) ;  and  suggest  the  les- 
Bons— (1)  That  it  is  not  an  easy  thiag 
to  get  rid  of  all  bad  habits  and  associa- 
tions. (2)  That  association  with  the 
best  men  does  not  always  make  men 
good  (Matt.  z.  4 ;  Acts  yiii.  18, 19). 

How  will  God  deal  with  those  who 
abiise  great  privileges?  What  does 
Christ  say  of  such  (Matt.  xi.  21,  22)  ? 
Describe  somethingunusualin  Naaman*s 
procedure  (ver.  26).  Note  also  the 
change  in  his  spirit  since  he  stood  at 
Elisha'jB  door. 

Point  out  the  way  in  which  Gehazi's 
falsehood  compromised  others,  what 
was  suspicious  in  his  story,  and  how 
one  Bin  led  to  another.  Inquire — how 
"voiud  the  story  about  the  prophet  be 
fcund  out?  (ver.  22).  Truth  only 
stands  Bure. 

^ote  that  the  gratitude  of  Kaaman  is 


so  'great  that  he  does  not  detect  the 
wicked  imposition  of  Gehazi,  but  even 
exceeds  his  request.  Perhaps  he  be- 
lieved he  was  dealing  with  a  man  as 
honest  and  sincere  as  was  Elisha. 

Describe  Gehazi's  proceedings  when 
he  reached  the  hill  of  Samaria — a  proof 
that  he  knew  he  was  doing  wrong,  and 
was  bent  on  deceiving  his  master  as  he 
had  done  Naaman. 

Picture  the  wily  deceiver.  There  he 
stands — thinks  it  a  complete  *'  success.*' 
The  money  is  safely  put  away,  the  men 
are  gone,  and  Naaman  is  far  off  on  his 
journey.  No  fear  now.  But  what 
says  Elisha  when  his  servant  goes  into 
his  presence  ?  To  save  himself  G«hazi 
tells  another  lie  (ver.  23).  But  God 
had  revealed  all  to  Elisha,  who  convic- 
ted him  in  the  words  (read  7er.  26). 

Describe  the  penalty.  Did  it  fall 
upon  any  beside  Grehazi  ?  The  sin  of  a 
few  seconds  will  x)ften  incur  a  life  of 
sorrow.  H, 
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April  99th.— Morning. 
THE  BAfmEN  FIG    TBEE. 
Matthxw  xzi.  14 — ^27. 


How  clearly  do  we  see  the  divine  and 
hiunan  natures  of  Jesus'Chriat  in  thia 
Lesson  I 

77ie  DivvM. — His  word  was  with 
power,  so  that  rough  men  obeyed  His 
yoice  as  he  drove  out  the  dealers  from 
the  temple  courts  and  purged  His 
Father's  house. 

His  acts  of  might  are  seen  as  he  heals 
the  bUnd  and  lame.  These  are  welcome 
to  His  Father's  house.  Christ  is  the 
great  Healer. 

The  Human, — That  morning  he  had 
entered  Jerusalem  in  simple  triumph, 
"sitting  upon  an  ass;"  now  theeyening 
is  come  He  leaves  the  city  on  foot  and 
takes  that  walk  of  two  miles  to 
Bethany. 

Where  and  how  did  He  spend  that 
night  P 

Most  likely  at  the  house  of  Mary  and 
Martha,  and  there  He  may  have  prayed 
and  slept.  In  the  morning  He  returns 
to  Jerusalem,  and  an  incident  of  thai 
morning  walk  must  engage  ottr  attention. 
Mark— 

1st.  Jesus  hungering.— Again 
we  see  the  "  lonely  man."  He  who 
was  Lord  of  all,  hungers.  He  knew 
want,  and  seeks  these  few  green  figs  for 
an  early  repast 

What  a  comment  on  His  words,  "  I 
am  meek  and  lowly  of  heart" !  He  now 
can  hunger  no  more.  His  toil  is  over, 
and  His  triumph  comet, 

2nd.    Jesus   seeking   Fruit. — 


He  came  seeking  fruit  on  this  waytide 
tree  standing  in  His  path.  He  came,  far 
the  tree  had  leaves,  and  so  gave  promiie 
of  fruit,  ffe  still  seeks  fruit.  "My 
soul  desired  the  first  ripe  fruit.*'  Seeks 
it  in  His  children.  (Compare  the 
parable  of  the  barren  fig  tree  with 
this  parable  in  action.)  Are  we  bearing 
fruit  to  His  praise  ? 

3rd.  Jesus  condemning  the 
Fruitless. — This  tree  made  a  false 
profession.  This  tree  was  useless.  And 
still  is  it  true,  "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them."  "  Even  a^child  is  known 
by  his  doings."  This  tree  when  "  dried 
up*'  is  a  fearful  example  of  the  doom  of 
the  fruitless. 

"  Oh  !  may  we  be  fruitful  found." 

4th.  Jesus  improving  the 
Event. — He  turns  this  miracle  of 
power  into  a  lesson  of  faith.  It  we 
need  power  to  bear  fruit,  Christ  can 
bestow  that  power.  For  what  we  ask 
in  prayer  we  shall  receive,  and  God  is 
glorified  when  we  bear  much  fniit. 
(See  Golden  Text.) 

Discipleship  is  seen  by  the  life. 

Our  lesson  closes  with  the  chief 
priests  questioning  the  authority  of 
Jesus.  And  we  see  His  divine  wisdom 
in  the  way  in  which  He  answers  them, 
or  puts  them  to  silence  by  another 
question. 

Do  not  let  us  question,  but  believe,  and 
then  if  the  heart  be  right  the  fruit  wHl  ^ 
seen.  H.  G.  G. 
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April  agth.— Afieraoon. 

ELIBTTA  AT  DOTHAN. 

2  Kings  tL  8—23. 


Tbia  lesson  giyes  a  strDdng  picture  of 
the  wealmess  and  folly  of  wickedness, 
in  contrast  with  the  multitade  of 
spiritual  helpers,  the  '*  horses  and  cha- 
riots of  fire"  (ver.  17)  that  surround 
and  g^ard  the  good.  Note  the  conduct 
of  Benhadad,  constantly  engaged  in 
planning  hostile  incursions  into,  the 
neighbouring  kingdom  of  Israel  (1 
Kings  zzii.  85,  36).  His  probable 
object  to  proYoke  Jehoram  to  battle, 
in  which  he  hoped  to  be  -victorious. 
The  plot  was  laid  with  subtlety  and 
skill;  Benhadad's  hopes  of  conquest 
confident  and  boastful.  Note  the  series 
of  reverses  which  attended  the  enter- 
prise  (yer.  10).  The  prophet  Elisha,  at 
this  time  in  Bothan,  discovered  his 
hidden  purpose,  implored  help  from 
heayen,  and  put  the  country  on  its 

guard. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  ser- 
vice which  a  good  man  may  render 
to  his  nation.  Illustrate  by  the  testi- 
mony borne  by  king  Joash  at  the 
death-bed  of  Elisha  (2  Kings  ziii.  14). 

Exasperated  by  repeated  disappoint- 
ments, Benhadad  sends  "horses,  cha- 
riots, and  a  great  host"  to  Dothan  to 
capture  Klisha;  but  they  are  themselves 
taken  captive,  and  conducted  into  Sa- 
maria, the  very  capital  of  their  foes! 
'*  So  the  bands  of  Syria  came  no  more  '* 
(for  the  present  at  least)  "  into  the 
land  of  Israel." 

"We  have  here— 

I.  Tlie  devices  of  a  wicked 
king  and  his  counsellors. 

The  importance  attached  by  Benha- 
dad to  his  present  attempt  against 
Israel  is  shown  by  his  taking  **  counsel 


with  his  servants,"  no  doubt  calling  a 
council  of  war.  The  wisest  and  most 
warlike  in  Syria  are  summoned  to  his 
aid. 

1.  The  eneampment  is  selected  ioith  a 
view  to  victory. 

The  science  of  war  has  been  said  to 
consist  in  bringing  the  greatest  strength 
of  one  army  into  conflict  with  the 
weakest  point  of  the  other  which  is 
opposed  to  it.  This  camping-place  was 
no  doubt  well  adapted  for  attack  or 
defence.  May  suggest  to  us  that  in 
the  warfare  with  our  spiritual  foes  we 
should  "  leave  no  unguarded  place." 

2.  The  design  is  to  he  kept  secret. 

"  In  such  and  such  a  place  "  (ver.  8). 
The  spot  is  not  named.  The  Hebrew 
denotes  a  place  well  known  to  those 
addressed,  but  which  it  would  not  be 
politic  to  name.  Evil  constantly  seeks 
darkness;  it  is  truth  that  cometh  to 
the  light. 

3.  The  plotters  are  suspicious  of  each 
other. 

"  Will  ye  not  show  me  which  of  us 
is  for  the  king  of  Israel?"  "Wicked- 
ness is  always  suspicious;  if  men  are 
faithless  to  God  and  righteousness,  how 
can  they  be  faithful  to  one  another  ? 
Honesty  among  thieves,  or  truth  among 
liar8,Jmust  be  rare  indeed. 

4.  The  enterprise  proves  utterly  weak 
and  worthless^ 

From  an  invasion  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  the  undertaking  sinks  at  last 
into  a  mere  attempt  to  capture  Elisha 
(ver.  13).  Evil  designs  carry  in  them 
elements  that  frustrate  them.  Haman, 
^Vhithophel,  &c. 
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II.  The  spiritual  helpers 
vouchsafed  to  the  good. 

Benhadad's  force  (yer.  15}  was  tco 
many  if  aimply  to  surpriie  and  suiround 
the  prophet;  they  wero  too  few  if  em- 
barking on  a  war&re  with  God.  "  They 
that  be  with  vlb  are  more  than  they 
that  be  with  them."    Golden  Tbxt. 

1.  They  are  more  in  their  numbers 
(ver.  17). 

"The  chariots  of  God  are  twenty 
thousand,  even  thousands  of  angels  " 
(Psa.  IxYiii.  17). 

2.  They  are  more  in  the  might  they 
wield. 

**  SmotethemwithblindnoBs''  (yer.18). 
Hay  be  illustrated  also  by  the  destruc- 


tion of  Sennacherib's  host  (2  Kings  jx, 
36). 

3.  They  are  more  in  the  leader  under 
whom  they  serve, 

"The  Lord  is  among  them"  (Psa. 
Ixyiii.  17).  When  the  soldiers  of 
Antigonns  feared  the  numbers  of  their 
enemies,  he  demanded,  "How  many 
do  ye  reckon  me  for?" 

1.  Are  our  eyes  opened  to  behold  our 
spiritual  allies  f 

Borne  are  still  in  darkness;  let  us 
pray  that  they  may  see  (yer.  17). 

2.  Jn  the  path  of  duty,  <<  they  that 
are  with  us  are  more**  than  aU  that 
can  be  against  us. 

Bead  Bom.  yiii.  36 — 37* 

J.  BOTU. 


May  fith.— Morning. 

CHBIST'S  LAST   PASSOVEB. 
Matthbw  zzvi.  17—30. 


Connecting  this  with  the  preyioos 
narratiye,  obserye  that  our  Lord  was 
yisiting  Jerusalem  for  the  last  time ;  He 
taught  in  the  city  by  day,  but  went 
out  to  Bethany  to  sleep  at  night  On 
the  occasion  of  the  lesson,  howeyer,  He 
proposed  to  stay  iu  Jerusalem  all  night, 
for  the  sake  of  keeping  the  passoyer 
which  was  obseryed  by  a  night  feast. 
The  studious  teacher  will  be  interested  in 
the  difficult  question  whether  our  Lord 
kept  the  passoyer  on  the  proper  day, 
or  on  the  day  before.  See  notes,  yol. 
ii.  Farrar's  Life  of  Christ.)  Obserye 
that  Christ's  enemies  were  now  fully 
determined  to  seize  and  destroy  Him; 
Judas  was  engaged  traitorously  to  watch 
for  the  fitting  opportunity.  And  oar 
Lord  knew  this  was  the  case. 

In  order  to  make  this  subject  clear 
the  teacher  should  treat — 

I.  The  PmsT  PAssoyBR. — He  miy 
giye  first  his  own  description  of  the 
condition  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt* 


God's  purpose  to  redeem  them  from 
bondage;  the  sign  of  the  sprinkled 
blood;  the  hurried  feast,  broken  by 
the  king's  sudden  call  to  hasten  at  once 
from,  his  land.  Then  the  points  of  im- 
portance should  be  carefuUy  reeaUed 
from  the  childron  by  questioning. 

To  make  what  occurred  at  Christ's 
passoyer  quite  plain  the  teacher  should 
then  treat  of — 

II.  Thx  pASsoyBH  AS  rr  was   ob- 

SB&ySD    IN    THB    TdCX    OF     ChBIST.— 

This  will  inyolye  some  study;  Eitto's 
Encydopsdia  contains  a  yery  good  de- 
scriptiye  article  but  the  general  course 
of  eyents  at  a  Jewish  passoyer  can  be 
learned  from  any  Bible  dictionary, 
and  will  well  repay  the  attention  of  the 
teacher.  He  will  find  he  is  able  in 
consequence  to  roalize  and  describe 
yiyidly  the  scene  in  the  upper  room, 
the  attitude  of  the  guests,  the  place  of 
the  prosident,  and  the  ceremonies  ob- 
seryed.    He  should  especially  notice 
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what  were  the  customary  formula,  and 
see  how  oar  Lord  changed  them  in  two 
particular  cases. 

This  will  lead  the  teacher  into  the 
very  heart  of  his  subject. 

III.  The  Passoyeb,  with  Christ's 
Special  Meaxino  put  into  it. — 
Under  this  he  will  bring  out  the  points 
of  the  passage,  first  getting  in  connec- 
tion with  each,  the  facts  from  the  class, 
and  following  up  with  his  own  explana- 
tions and  lessons. 

1.  The  Room,  how  it  was  ob- 
tained, and  how  made  ready.  Explain 
that  th»  Jerusalem  Jews  thus  accom- 
modated parties  coming  from  a  distance 
for  the  feasts. ' 

2.  The  Company.— Of  whom  was 
it  composed,  and  why  was  Judas 
there  ?  How  did  they  sit?  Fancy  the 
order,  and  assign  place  for  the  presi- 
dent 

2.  The  Conversation.  —  See 
John  ziii. — ^zvi.  Note  what  persons 
took  part   in   it    beside     our   Lord, 


especially  Peter,  Philip,  John,  Thomas 
Judas. 

4.  The  Sadness  that  affected  them 
all.  Caught  from  Christ,  who  knew  it 
was  a  parting  time,  his  end  was  nigh, 
and  his  betrayer  at  the  table  with  him. 

6.  The  Bread.— Notice  what  the 
usual  sentence  was,  and  see  how  Christ 
put  a  new  meaning  into  it.  Henceforth 
remember  Me.  Let  this  sharing  of  the 
bread  together  remind  you  of  Me  (ver. 
26.)    Note  Christ  gaye  thanks. 

6.  The  Wine.— Treat  as  above 
for  the  bread,  explaining  yer.  27,  2A. 
Christ  had  nothing  to  leave  His  dis- 
ciples, no  property,  &&,  nothing  but  the 
memory  of  Simaelf  But  what  a 
beautiful  and  rich  legacy  that  was  I 

7.  The  Parting  Hymn  .—Some 
old  Psalm  that  comforted  them  alL 
Bring  out  very  forcibly  the  one  feature 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  as  the  appointed 
time  for  bemekbbbino  a  dear  and 
precious  Saviour. 

R.  Tuck. 


May  6th.— Afternoon. 

THE  PAMINE  IN  SATffABTA. 

2  Kings  vii.  3—20, 

Foes  around  the  city, 
amine  in  the  city. 
A  messenger  of  God. 
mocker  of  God. 
Impotence  of  man. 
nfinite  power  of  God. 
Truth  in  God*s  promises, 
ruth  in  God's  threatenings. 

14  ave/ai^A  in  Ood, 


Interrogatively  and  explanatory. 
Picture  besieged  city— /o^#  around— 
consequent  famine.  Who  can  help  P 
(Golden  Text) .  God's  messenger  (ver.  1). 
Point  contrast  One  (fay— Ass's  head, 
forbidden  food  yet  for  it  people  gladly 


pay  £9,  and  for  half  a  pint  of  dove's 
dung  (probably  a  kind  of  pulse],  lis.  6d. 
Next  day — 20  pints  of  fine  flour,  or 
forty  of  barley,  for  less  than  2s.  6d. 
Who  could  cause  it  ?  (Golden  Text). 
But  one  mocked  at  message— no  im- 
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possibility  for  food  to  be  rained  from 
beayen  (manna  to  tbis  yery  people).  How 
sinful  bis  unbelief!  bow  terrible  tbe 
tbreatened  punisbment!  '  Lepers,  (yer. 
S,  4.)  Wby  outside  city  F  (laws  respect- 
ing lepers).  Hunger  would  baye  driyen 
tbem  in,  but  no  belp  tbere — Idngpower' 
leu  as  well  as  bis  subjects.  Food  witb 
Syrians,  better  run  risk  of  being  killed 
tban  perisb  witb  bunger^ 

But  tbongb  man  so  impoUrU,  Ood  in 
His  infinite  power  bas  scattered  tbe  en- 
emies of  His  people  y.  6.  (2  Sam.  ziz., 
7;  2  Kings  y.  16,  17).  Grapbically 
depict  fligbt  (yer.  15). 

Deligbt  of  lepers— natural  and  rigbt 
to  eai^  coyetous  and  disbonest  to  bide 
property.  Fear  of  God  stays  tbem. 
Picture  reception  of  their  news  (no 
one  too  weak  or  mean  to  be  a  messen- 
ger for  God).  Doubts  of  tbe  king  (yer, 
12.)  Tidings  yerified  (13, 15).  AU  bas 
worked  together  to  proye  truth  of  Ood^e 
promises.  Picture  rapid  gathering  of 
food  from  tents,  market,  held  at  gate  of 
city,  eager  rush  of  people,  &c. 

One  sad  thing  to  mar  the  joy  of  tbe 
day — God's  threaienings  equally  true 
with  Sis  promisee,  as  illustrated  by 
doom  of  unbelieying  lord. 

"What  a  lesson  for  all  who  saw,  or 
who  read  of  it,  to  have  faith  in  God  ! 

In  recapitulation  draw  special  atten- 


tion to  points  of  lesson  as  arrangei  at 
commencement. 

Applieatory. — ^We  see  in  thigle68(m 
bow  "  the  angel  of  the  Lord  en- 
campetn  round  about  tbem  that  fear 
Him,  and  deliyereththem." 

He  does  so  not  only  round  a  city,  ^ut 
round  all  who  loye  and  trust  him.  All 
baye/o««  to  dread,  and/amtfie  to  fear. 

Bepresent  soul  as  besieged  city("  Hely 
War").  Children  describe  foes  trying  to 
occupy.  Satan  striying  to  keep  food 
out  (Matt  xiii.  4 — 19).  Fearful  con- 
sequences of  famine  in  the  soul.  Who 
can  deliyer?  (Golden  Text).  Oar 
Lord  the  messenger,  *  *  Blessed  are  they 
which  hunger.  .  •  •  they  shall  be 
filled." 

By  unbelief  we  may  mock  God.  Im- 
potence of  man  striying  alone  againBt 
enemies  (Matt.  xii.  43 — 45). 

In  Jesus,  God ;  bas  shown  inJlniU 
power  oyer  bodily  eyils,  sin  and  death. 

By  giving  a  Sayiour  bas  proved 
truth  of  His  promins. 

By  terrible  signs  bas  witnessed  to 
truth  of  Sis  threaienings  (Pharaoh, 
Ananias). 

Save  you  faith  in  God  ?  Hlustiate 
from  daily  life  of  children,  tbe  present 
blessedness,  and  future  reward  of  those 
who  trust  Him.  Contrast  doom  of 
unbelieyers.  Ekilt  £•  L. 


BEAUTIFUL  APOLOGUE. 

A  BHEPHEBD  was  mouming  oyer  the  death  of  his  fayourite  child,  and  in  the 
passionate  and  rebellious  feelings  of  his  heart  was  bitterly  complaining  that  what 
be  loyed  most  tenderly,  and  was  in  itself  most  lovely,  had  been  taken  from  him. 
Suddenly  a  stranger  of  graye  and  venerable  appearance  stood  before  him,  and 
beckoned  him  forth  into  the  field. 

It  was  night,  and  not  a  word  was  spoken  till  they  arrived  at  the  fold,  when  the 
stranger  thus  addressed  him : — 

**"Wlien  you  select  one  of  these  lambs  from  the  flock,  you  choose  the  best  and 
most  beautiful  among  them.  "Why  should  you  murmur  because^I,  the  Good 
Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  haye  selected  from  those  which  you  baye  nourished  for  Me 
the  one  that  was  most  fitted  for  My  eternal  fold  ?  " 

The  mysterioius  stranger  was  seen  no  more,  and  the  father's  heart  was  comforted. 
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O  do  most  people.  Mj  friend  was  exulting^  oyer 
his  success  in  a  game  that  amused  his  leisure 
hours,  and  this  was  his  response  when  I  remarked 
how  thoroughly  he  enjoyed  that  game :  **  I  like  to 
do  what  I  can  do  welL" 

Yery  few  children  at  the  day  school  are  fond 
of  the  grammar  lessons.  They  usually  think  them  very 
dry  and  tedious,  and  perhaps  it*  is  even  true  to  say  they 
are  generally  disposed  to  shirk  them.  I  was,  however, 
visiting  a  school  the  other  day  in  which  everybody  enjoyed 
the  grammar,  and,  on  inquiry,  I  was  told  how  this  came 
about.  The  teacher,  finding  that  nobody  liked  this  lesson, 
made  up  her  mind  that  it  should  be  taught  day  by  day 
until  they  all  became  fond  of  it.  At  first  there  were 
gloomy  looks  and  pouting  lips,  when  the  children  saw  "  Grammar" 
down  on  the  list  for  every  day  in  the  week;  but  very  soon  they  found 
that  constant  work  made  the  lessons  come  very  easy,  and  when  they 
could  do  it  readily  and  well  they  actually  began  to  ei\joy  it,  so  that 
the  teacher  could  say  that  the  grammar  work  had  become  some  of  the 
pleasantest  done  in  the  school. 

Surely  that  teacher  know  something  of  child-nature  and  of  human 
nature ;  she  was  ^'  wise  in  her  generation.*'  And  when  we  come  to 
observe  the  ways  of  men  and  women,  we  find  that  this  is  a  great  law 
"  they  like  to  do  what  they  can  do  well."  The  happiest  man  in  the 
cricket-fileld  is  the  man  who  knows  he  can  bat  and  bowl  welL  That 
friend  enjoys  the  evening  party  who  can  sing  or  play  well,  or  it  may 
be  recite  efiectivel/  for  the  pleasure  of  the  company.  And  the  man  of 
business  really  enjoys  business  if  he  feels  that  he  can  do  it  successfully 
and  well.  The  brother  quite  enjoys  leading  the  prayers  of  his  brethren 
who  feels  that  he  has  the  power  of  prayer.  And  no  doubt  preachers 
are  never  so  happy  as  when  they  feel  that  they  preach  welL 

Then  it  may  be  the  same  with  us  Sunday  school  teachers.  We 
shall  like  our  work  if  we  feel  that  we  can  do  it  well.  But  to  say  this 
is  to  reveal  secrets.  There  are  some  Sunday  school  teachers  who  are 
not  happy  in  their  work*  Not  many,  let  us  hope,  but  still  some.  They 
are  teachers  whose  work  has  not  yet  been  lifted  up  out  of  duty  into  joy ; 
Mat,  1877.  r 
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who  oonnt  it  a  sort  of  drudgery ;  who  feel  thej  go  into  the  dass  obedient 
to  a  sort  of  oompelling  '*  yen  mast/'  **  yoa  onght  ta"  If  we  knew  all 
abont  these  teadiero  we  lUionld  most  probably  find  that  they  don't  do 
their  teaching  well,  and  therefore  they  don't  Wee  it. 

Bat  the  remedy  is  a  yery  simple  one,  and  lies  yery  close  at  hand,  Do 
the  work  better,  and  yon  will  soon  begin  to  enjoy  it.  Fat  your  heart 
into  it^  and  yon  will  get  heart-satisfaction  along  with  heart*power.  Is  it 
difficnlt  P  Then  master  the  difficulties,  and  win  the  pleasure  of  doing 
it  easily.  Is  it  wearying  P  Then  make  a  life-work  of  it,  and  get  yonr 
very  body  and  mind  to  fit  cheerfully  into  its  demands.  Qet  to  be  the 
Tory  best  teacher  in  the  school,  and  it  will  be  strange  indeed  if  you  do 
not  also  find  yourself  the  happiest. 

But  how  curiously  these  two  things  work  into  each  other !  If  yon 
begin  with  really  liking  Sunday  school  work,  you  will  be  sure  not  to 
rest  satisfied  until  yon  can  do  it  well.  And  if  you  begin  with  doing  it 
well,  you  will  be  sure  to  get  thorou^y  to  eiyoy  it«  Happiness  felt  ia 
work  for  Christy  and  for  souls,  will  urge  us  to  seek  efficiency,  and  in 
the  working  is  sure  to  bring  happiness  to  the  mind. 

If  all  this  is  true,  then  no  teacher  should  be  found 'resting  satisfied 
with  anything  short  of  efficiency,  thoroughly  enjoying  his  work,  and 
doing  it  thoroughly  welL 

And  in  relation  to  this  matter,  how  mudi  might  be  done  by  onr 
superintendents  in  giving  the  word  of  enoouragement  that  renews 
earnest  zeal!  The  best  people  need  the  kindly  word,  and  our  highest  efforts 
are  made  in  response  to  kindly  appreciation.  Earnest  Christian  hearts 
do  not  want  praise,  but  they  are  greatly  helped  by  a  firiendly  recognition 
of  their  efforts ;  and  I  am  disposed  to  call  this  a  yery  important^  but 
too  often,  neglected,  part  of  a  superintendent's  duty.  He  also  wonld 
find  himself  liking  his  post  a^id  his  work  much  better  if  he  would  find 
out  how  to  do  it  welL 


>^P^^/^^^^^^^^^^^^^^k^h^k^^k^^^^^^^^#^ 


THE  DRINK  FOR  YOU. 


Each  flower  holds  up  a  dainty  cup,  • 
To  catch  the  rain  and  dew. 

Each  bonny  gem  %pon  its  stem. 
Lets  the  light  in,  and  through. 

The  drink  of  flowers,  distilled  in  showers, 
Is  just  the  drink  for  you. 

The  nightingale,  that  cheers  the  vale. 
From  crystal  streamlets  flew, . 

On  vibrant  wings,  and  when  it  sings. 
Its  notes  are  clear  and  true. 

The  song-bird's  drink,  should  be  X  think. 
The  drink  for  birds  like  you. 

The  stars  so  bright,  that  gem  the  night. 
Shining  like  diamoods  through. 

Are  sleepless  ejes,  in  sbeltericg  Ekies, 
Glancing  from  curtains  blue. 


They  fling  their  beams,  upon  the  streams, 
That  flow  with  drink  for  you. 

When  Hagar  prayed,  for  rain  and  shade, 

A  fountain  rose  in  view, 
For  unseen  hands  had  scooped  the  sands, 

And  brought  the  waters  through. 
She  wept  and  smiled,  and  gave  her  child, 

The  drink  that's  good  for  you. 

Water  alone,  where  the  sun  shone. 
From  burning  skies  of  blue, — 

He  drank  with  joy.    What  of  the  boy  P 
^  A  mighty  man  he  grew." 

Better  ihop  gold,  is  water  cold," 
For  boys  and  girls  like  you ! 

George  W.  Bu»eAT. 
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**  Mother,  when  will  teacher  oome  P  " 

The  voice  was  low  and  plaintive,  and  the  tone  indicative  of  a  sh'ght 
suspicion  of  doubt  whether  teacher  would  come  at  all.  The 
questioner  was  a  boy  of  thirteen  summers,  and  it  was  made  from  a  bed 
of  suflfering.  The  room  in  which  the  boy  lay  bore  all  the  tokens  of 
poverty.  His  bed  would  have  more  properly  been  designated  a  box ; 
there  were  no  curtains  to  it,  and  the  thin  patchwork  coverlet  was  a 
mass  of  indistinguishable  dirty  colours.  Two  pieces  of  carpet,  faded  and 
worn  beyond  recognition,  lay  one  before  the  bed,  and  the  other  before 
the  fire  doing  service  as  hearth  rug.  The  walls,  which  once  had  been 
whitewashed,  were  begrimed  with  smoke  and  tapestried  with  cobwebs. 
A  wretched  German  engraving  of  Christ  on  the  cross  hung  in  a  glass 
frame  over  the  fireplace,  and  an  ostrich  egg  swung  from  a  hook  in 
the  ceiling.  A  rickety  table  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  with  a 
sad  medley  of  pots,  unwashed  dishes,  «nd  crumbs  of  bread  heaped  upon 
it.  A  large  seaman's  ,chest  stood  against  one  wall^  and  the  only  chair 
in  the  room  was  placed  near  the  window^  and  was  at  this  time  filled 
with  the  portly  dimensions  of  the  boy's  mother.  In  a  word,  all  was 
squalor  and  wretchedness,  and  the  only  bright  thing  in  the  room  was 
the  fire,  which  blazed  and  crackled  in  the  grate  as  cheerily  as  if  it  had 
been  in  the  mansion  of  a  king. 

It  was  a  Sunday  afternoon  in  a  wet  November ;  the  rain  poured 
down  in  torrents,  rattled  against  the  window-panes,  and  swelled  the 
channels  of  the  street  to  the  dimensions  of  brooks,  and,  added  to  it,  all 
the  fog  of  a  smoky  town  had  shut  out  the  blue  of  the  sky. 

The  sick  boy  had  turned  from  side  to  side  during  the  monotonous, 
weary  hours  of  Sunday,  and  as  a  relief  to  his  mind  had  asked  his 
mother  to  read  from  his  school  hymn-book.  For  this  purpose  "She  had 
seated  herself  at  the  window,  and,  spectacles  on  nose,  was  slowly  and 
laboriously  spelling  out  the  words,  when  she  was  ever  and  anon  in- 
terrupted by  that  low,  plaintive  cry,  **  Mother,  will  teacher  come  P 
JVhen  will  he  come,  mother  P  " 

For  three  Sundays  he  had  been  absent  from  school,  struck  do^n 
by  that  enemy  of  the  young,  consumption,  and  his  teacher  had  seemingly 
taken  no  notice  of  his  absence.  Day  after  day  he  expected  a  visit 
from  tke  young  man  his  te&cher,  in  whom  he  had  placed  implicit  faith, 
although  the  teacher  seemed  to  have  good  cause  to  doubt  it,  but  no 
visitor  came,  and  the  heart  was  growing  heavier  and  heavier.  What  a 
gleam  of  sunshine  his  face  would  have  brought  into  that  dismal  room  ! 
and  how  pleased  he  would  have  been  to  come !  but  he  did  not  ihinh  , 
did  not  inquire  if  there  was  any  good  reason  for  his  scholav's  absence  ! 
— -4ook  it  for  granted,  in  fact,  that  he  was  only  playing  truant,  and 
woald  return  soon. 
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**  Mofther,  when  will  teacher  oome  P  "  orie4  the  boy  more  plaintively 
than  before. 

*'I^w !  Lonis,  what  a  hoj  yon  be!  How  ahonld  I  knowP  "  cried  his 

mother,  without  taking  her  eyes  off  the  book,  and  then  went  on  to  the 

next  hymn,-* 

''  Book  of  ifM  olaft  for  mo, 
Let  mo  nido  mjwlf  in  thee ; 


"Mother,  what  does  'Book  of  Ages'  mean?'* 

**  Why,  a  rock  that's  lived  for  ages,  to  be  sure,"  said  the  mother, 
snappishly,  for  she  did  not  like  to  be  intermpted,  and  resumed  her 
reading. 

"  Let  the  water  and  the  blood." 

*'Bat,  mother,  it  says  'deft  for  me.'  What  does  'cleft  forme' 
meanP" 

'^  Law !  do  yer  think  yer  mother  a  dictionary  P  How  should  I 
know  P  " 

*^  Oh  dear !  I  wish  teacher  would  come— he  would  soon  tell  me." 

"  Lie  quiet,  Louis,  and  don't  interrupt  me  again. 

**  Let  the  water " 


^  Mother,  please  don't  read  that  hymn.  I  don't  know  what  it  means. 
Bead  'I  think  when  I  read! '." 

With  a  growl  his  mother  adyances  to  the  bed,  and  giving  him  the 
book,  says, — 

"  Find  it,  then.  But  I  don't  see  what  good  it  is  readin'  all  them 
hymns." 

The  place  was  soon  found,  for  it  was  the  boy's  favouritey  and  his 
mother  resumed  her  reading.    When  she  came  to — 

**  I  wuh  that  hie  handa  had  been  placed  on  my  head, 
That  his  arms  had  been  thrown  around  me," 

he  gave  a  great  sigh,  but  .did  not  interrupt  her  until  she  came  to  the 

words— 

**  Yet  still  to  his  footstool  in  prayer  I  may  go," 

then  he  hastily  asked,  "  Mother,  what's  His  '  footstool '  P  "  But  before 
she  could  reply  he  suddenly  called  out,  "Hark,  mother  !  they're 
sinjfin'." 

"Who's  singin',  boy  P  " 

*'  The  school ;  it's  their  last  hymn.  I  can  hear  it ;  "  and  then  he 
joined  in  the  song  with  his  sweet,  rich  voice. 

"  Canaan,  bright  Canaan,  the  glorioiis  land  of  Canaan  "  ; 

Exhausted  with  the  effort,  he  fell  back  on  the  bed  and  was  silent  for 
a  space,  the  twilight  having  by  this  time  stole  into  the  room.  Think- 
ing she  heard  him  call,  she  advanced  to  the  bedside  and  listened. 

*'  Take  Louis  to  Canaan,"  pleaded  the  voice,  **  he  wants  to  go  there ; 
there's  bright  flowers  there,  there's  harps  and  crowns,  and  teacher 
says  there's  no  wooden  legs  there,  and  no  coughs,  nor  nothin'  o'  them 
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things.  And  if  yoa  don't  mind,  Lord,  bring  mother  there  too ;  and 
ibay  she  not  have  so  mnch  washing  to  do,  it  makes  her  so  tired  and 
cross.  Bless  teaoher,  Lord — I  wish  you'd  have  sent  h^^n  or  he'd  have 
corned,  bat  p'rhaps  he's  got  a  cough  or  a  broken  leg ;  and  may  his 
other  boys  be  better  than  me.     O  Lord,  I  can't  say  more.     Amen." 

The  boy  then  seemed  to  fall  asleep,  and  with  more  tender  feeHng 
than  she  had  shown  since  he  fell  ill,  his  mother  glided  back  to  her  seat 
by  the  window,  where  in  the  darkness  she  fell  asleep  also. 

When  she  awoke  she  lighted  the  candle  and  went  to  look  at  her 
sleeping  boy.  The  vision  startled  her — he  was  in  the  land  of  Canaan  ! 
•  •••««« 

'*  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Ohisholm,  that  Louis  Gordon  is  deadP  "  asked 
the  superintendent  of  the  school,  as  he  stood  bareheaded  at  the  door 
welcoming  his  teachers  and  scholars. 

''No ! "  cried  the  young  man,  horrified. 

'*  It  is  too  true.  He  died  last  Sunday,  and  his  one  wish  seemed  to 
be  to  see  liis  teacher.  They  have  not  screwed  the  coffin  down,  pur- 
posely that  you  might  see  him  before  he  is  buried.  I  think  you  had 
better  go  down  now,  and  I  will  look  after  your  class  till  you  return." 

Stunned  and  bewildered,  with  the  tears  ready  to  start  to  his  eyee, 
the  youn^  teacher  turned  away  to  go  to  the  house  of  mourning.  His 
pain  was  all  the  keener  that  he  was  conscious  of  a  desire  to  do  all 
the  good  he  possibly  could,  and  that  he  was  generally  thought  to  be 
the  most  zealous  and  the  most  sucoessfol  teacher  in  the  schooL 
Occupied  with  his  own  thoughts,  he  did  not  observe  that  he  was 
closely  followed  by  the  whole  of  his  class  until  he  stood  knocking  at 
the  door. 

Silently  and  on  tiptoe  they  entered  the  chamber  of  death,  and  took 
np  a  position  round  the  open  coffin.  It  was  placed  on  the  sailor's- 
chest,  so  that  the  youngest  scholar  present  could  look  at  the  features 
of  their  dead  class-fellow.  The  mother  stood  at  the  head,  weeping 
and  telling  the  teaoher  his  last  sayings  and  desires.  The  boys  looked 
with  white  scared  feces  on  the  marble  figure  so  peaceftd  and  pleasant, 
lying  amid  the  white  drapery  and  the  artificial  flowers,  then  stepped 
up  one  by  one,  and  kissing  the  white  brow,  went  silently  out  again. 

It  was  Mr.  Glnsholm's  turn  to  address  the  school  that  afternoon,  and 
he  did  so  with  marvellous  effect.  It  required  a  strong  effort  to  refiwi 
from  tears,  as  he  said, — 

**  Yon  wiU  all  remember  Louis  Gordon,  the  boy  that  used  to  come 
here  on  his  crutch  and  at  times  make  you  all  laugh  with  his  fimny  ways 
and  dever  mimicry — ^and  some  of  you  already  know  that  he  is  dead.  He 
was  a  strange  boy,  and  many  a  lime  I  wished  he  was  in  somebody  else's 
daes  thftn  mine.  He  would  ask  such  strange  questions  as  made  the 
others  langh,and  spoil  the  whole  teaching.  Ofall  my  class  I  had  the 
least  hope  of  him,  and  am  very  sorry  to  say  I  became  careless  about 
the  lad,  so  that  when  he  had  been  absent  a  Sunday  or  two  I  did  not 
let  it  tronble  me,  thinking  only  that  he  was  wilfully  absenting  himselt 
Think  of  my  astonishment,  my  anguish  of  heart,  when  our  superintend- 
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ent  told  me,  only  this  aftemooii,  that  ha  was  dead.    At  onoe  I  went 
down  to  look  at  his  corpse,  I  and  all  my  olass.     We  looked  at  him 
lying  so  calm,  and  peaoeftil  in  his  coffin,  and  almost  wished  that  we 
oonld  lie  down  beside  him  and  enter  on  the  same  peacefbl  sleep.    By 
that  coffin  I  was  told  of  his  desire  to  see  me^  and  of  his  wonder  that  I 
did  not  call  on  him  in  his  iUness,  and  the  greatest  pain  I  have  ever  ' 
felt  struck  into  my  heart  then.     *  Mother,  when  will  teacher  come  P ' 
he  said,  and  no  teacher  came,  day  after  day«     Well  may  he  have  said, 
'  No  one  cares  for  my  sonl.'    I  &lt  that  my  heart  must  have  l»oken  as  I 
stood  there  had  I  not  received  the  assoranoe  from  the  lips  of  bis 
mother  that  he  was  trusting  to  the  Saviour,  and  that  the  last  words 
he  spoke  were  in  prayer  to  the  divine  Bedeemer,  for  himself,  for  his 
olass  mates,  and  for  me.     Betuming  to  school  tlds  afternoon  I  made 
.  a  solemn  vow — and,  God  helping  me,  I  will  keep  it — ^that  never  wHl 
scholar    of    mine   have   to   say   on   bed   of   suffering   and   deathi 
*  Mother,  when  wiU    teacher  eomef*        Gtod  help   me  to  keep  it. 
Amen." 

A  fervent  ''Amen"  came  from  the  lips  of  every  teacher  present, 
and  at  the  prayer  meeting  after  the  dismission  of  the  sohool,  an  un- 
usual feeling  of  solemnity  took  possession  of  each  hearty  and  all 
seemed  to  depart  with  a  deeper  sense  of  responsibility  and  a  more 
holy  consecration  to  the  work  of  the  Sunday  school. 

W.   Skinkib. 
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A  GRECIAN  LEGEND. 

When  Bacchns  was  a  boy  he  journeyed  to  HeUas,  to  go  to  Kaxis;  and  as  the  way 
was  very  long  be  grew  tired,  and  sat  down  upon  a  stone  to  rest.  As  he  sat  iheie 
with  his  eyes  upon  the  ground,  he  saw  a  plant  springing  up  between  his  feet ;  be 
was  so  much  pleased  with  it  that  he  determined  to  take  it  with  him  and  plant  it  in 
Naxia,  He  took  it  up  and. carried  it  away  with  him,  but  as  the  evn  was  Terybd; 
he  feared  it  might  wither  before  he  reached  his  destination.  He  found  a  Inx^^ 
skeleton,  into  which  he  thiust  the  plant,  and  went  on.  But  in  his  hand  the  plant 
sprouted  so  fast  that  it  started  out  of  the  bones  above  and  below.  Thj|s  gave  )om 
fear  of  its  withering,  and  he  cast  about  for  a  remedy.  He  fosnd  a  lion's  bone, 
which  was  thicker  than  the  bird's  ekeleton,  and  stuck  the  dceleton,  with  the  plant 
in  it,  into  the  bone  of  the  lion.  Ere  long,  however,  tho-phmigrew  out  of  the  lion'a 
bone  likewise.  Then  he  found  the  bono  of  an  ass,  laiger  still  than  that  of  the  lion, 
so  he  put  the  lion's,  bone,  containing  the  bird's  skeleton  and  the  plant,  into  the  ass's 
]]|oae,  and  thus  he  made  his  way  to  Nazia.  When  about  to  set'tbe  plant  he  loond 
that  the^  roots  had  entwined  themselyes  around  the  bird's  skeleton  and  the  lion'fl 
bone  and  the  ass's  bone,  and  as  he  could  not  take  it  out  withoat  damagiag  tbe 
roots,  he  planted  it  as  it  wa9,  and  it  came  speediiy  and  bore,  to  his  great  joy,  the 
most  delicious  grapes,  from  which  he  made  the  first  wine,  and  gave  it  to  men  to 
drink.  But  behold  a  miracle  I  When  men  driink  of  it  they  first  sang  like  birdi ; 
next,  after  drinking  a  litUe  more,  they  became  rigoreus  and  gallant  tike  Hons;  ^ 
when  they  drank  more  still,  they  began  to  behare  like  asses. 
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A   TEUE   TALE. 
By  M.  E.  H. 

"  The  growing  good  of  the  world  is  partly  dfpeadent  on  onhistorio  act* ;  and  tbat  things  are  not  so 
ill  trith  70a  and  me  as  tbey  might  hare  been  is  more  than  half  owing  to  the  number  who  lived 
fldfhfttlly  a  hidden  life  and  rest  in  anvisited  tombs." 

CHAFTEK  I. — ^LITTLB  MIITNIE. 

*'  Fatheb,  we  had  such  a  nice  lesson  this  morning !  "  said  Little  Minnie  Leigh  one 
Sunday  aftemocoi  as  she  sat  watching  the  sn^wflakes,  which  were  falling  fast  and 
silently  clothing  eyerything  around  with  a  snowy  mantle,  hiding  many  a  deformity, 
and  cohyerting  uncouth-looking  objects  into  picturesque  ones,  with  its  pure  white 
coyeiing. 

**  Did  you  P  "  said  her  father ;  "  what  was  it  about  I  ** 

"  The  birth  of  Jesus,  father.  You  know  to-morrow  is  Christmas  Day,  and  tea6her 
told  us  that  we  keep  it  in  remembrance  of  Christ's  birthday;  don't  you  think' that 
is  nice  ?    May  I  tell  yon  all  about  it  ?  " 

*^  You  may  if  you  like,"  he  replied,  but  it  was  by  no  means  a  cordial  consent, 
for  Mr.  Leigh  was  an  infidel. 

Tom  Faine*s  pernicious  writings  were  in  free  circulation  at  this  time,  spreading 
their  baneful  influence  among  the  working  classes,  and  Mr.  Leigh,  with  hundreds  of 
others,  had  imbibed  some  of  their  poison.  Keyeriheless,  he  allowed  Minnie  to  go 
to  the  Sunday  school,  for  he  had  been  unable  to  resist  the  child's  earnest  pleading 
that  she  might  go,  if  only  for  a  little  while.  She  will  soon  tire  of  it,  thought  he ; 
so  to  her  great  joy  he  told  Minnie  she  might  go  on  condition  that  her  eldest  brother, 
Smest,  a  lad  about  sixteen,  went  with  her  to  see  that  she  came  to  no  harm,  for 
Minnie  was  her  father's  darling,  the  only  girl  out  of  seyen  children. 

Theyhad  attended  I ^n  Sunday  school  for  some  months,  and  the  beneficial 

results  of  the  instructions  they  had  receiyed  had  began  to  appear.  The  story  of 
Christ's  loye  had  sunk  deep  into  the  hearts  of  both  brother  and  sister,  and  eagerly 
did  Hiey  long  for  each  succ^ding  Sunday  that  they  might  learn  more  from  that 
blessed  book  that  had  no  place  in  their  own  dear  home,  although  in  other  respects 
H  was  a  pleasant  home  to  them,  for  Mr.  Leigh  was  a  kind  father ;  in  fact,  little 
Minnie  nsed  to  think  there  was  not  another  like  him  in  the  world. 

Sometimes  she  would  wonder  how  it  was  that  he  neyer  liked  to  hear  her  talk 
about  Jesos ;  and  it  troubled  her  to  think  that  perhaps  father  did  not  loye  the 
Saviour,  who  was  so  yery  dear  to  her.  It  may  seem  strange  that  Mr.  Leigh,  while 
yery  careful  that  his  little  daughter  should  not  know  that- he  was  an  unbelieyer, 
should  at  the  same  time  be  doing  his  utmost  to  Apread  his  infidel  opinioiis  among 
kM  own  circle ;  yet  so  it  was,  but  still  he  shrank  from  lowering  her  simple  trust  in 
him :  hence,  to  please  her,  he  would  often  let  her  repeat  the  lesson  to  him  as  he  did 
this  mowy  Sunday  afternoon. 
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It  WAS  a  pleaBant  picture  that  cosy  parlour,  the  cheerful  fire  throwing  a  mddy 
glow  on  the  faces  of  father,  mother,  and  children  fitting  there,  lighting  up  the 
pictures,  deepening  the  crimson  of  the  curtains,  and  malring  fantastic  shadows  on  the 
walls ;  it  seemed  a  little  kingdom  where  health,  comfort,  and  happiness  reigned  wkQe 
the  snow  falling  fast  without,  heightened,  hy  the  contrast,  the  cheerfolneas 
within. 

Minnie  climhed  on  her  fathers  knee,  and  in  the  gathering  tMrilight  told  the  *'  old, 
old  story,"  old  as  Adam,  yet  erer  new,  of  man's  fall,  God's  lore,  and  man's 
redemptioD. 

The  children  listened  eagerly,  for  it  was  all  new  to  them,  hut  their  father  became 
rather  impatient ;  so,  as  soon  as  Minnie  had  finished,  he  said,  "  Well,  well,  you  are 
a  good  girl,  Minnie,  to  remember  your  lessons  so  nicely ; "  then,  anxious  to  diyert 
their  thoughts,  he  added,  '*  and  now,  children,  while  mother  gets  the  tea  I  will  tell 
you  something  that  will  please  you  better  than  Minnie's  story.  If  yon  are  all  good 
ehildien,  I  intend  taking  you  to  Mr.  Wilson's  on  Boxing  Day,  and  in  the  e?emog 
we  will  go  to  the  pantomine,  mother  and  aU.  ** 

**  Oh !  father,  will  you  really  P  **  was  the  joyful  cry  of  the  children,  who  were  wild 
with  delight  at  the  prospect ;  eren  the  baby  crowed,  seeing  the  others  so  merry ; 
Earnest  and  Minnie  were  silent. 

**  Well,  Minnie,  what  do  you  say  to  the  plan  ?  doa*t  you  think  you  will  eujoj 
itP" 

The  colour  came  into  Minnie's  cheek  as  she  asked,  "  Is  the  pantomime  at  the 
theatre,  father  r* 

**  To  be  sure  it  is,  child  ;  but  what  of  that  ?  " 

Miimie  made  no  reply,  for  her  teara  were  gathering  faat ;  she  had  felt  so  happy 
in  seeihg  them  all  listening  to  her  story,  and  now,  in  a  moment,  all  the  brightDess 
•eemed  taken  away.  Ernest  answered  for  her,  though  there  was  a  tremble  in  his 
Toioe*  **  Teacher  said  this  morning,  father,  that  he  hoped  none  of  us  would  erer 
enter  a  theatre,  for  it  was  placing  ourselTes  in  the  way  of  temptation ;  and,  besides, 
we  should  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  evil." 

•  There  was  a  yery  dark  frown  on  his  father's  brow,  as  he  said,  **  As  to  that,  Ernest, 
you  are  old  enough  to  know  that  I  do  not  approve  of  all  they  teach  in  the  Sunday 
achool.  I  don't  say  that  I  should  like  you  to  be  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the 
theatre,  for  you  .would  be  very  likely  to  get  into  bad  company  if  yon  went  by  your- 
eelf ;  and  I  believe  I  am  as  careful  of  your  moral  trainiug  as  any  of  your  strict 
leligioiusts  would  be.  But  thia  is  a  di£brent  matter:  we  shall  be  a  quiet  family 
party,  and  you  will  be  under  my  protection.  Minnie  may  stay  at  home  if  ahe  likes, 
bnt  I  must  insist  upon  you  going,  for  Mr.  Wilson  may  prove  p  good  friend  to  yoa 
by  and  by ;  and,  as  he  particularly  mentioned  your  name  in  ice  invitationy  I  camiot 
have  him  offended  for  the  sake  of  your  scruplea.  Besides,  if  they  don't  teach  you 
to  obey  your  parents  at  the  Sunday  school,  you  had  better  stay  at  home  for  the 
fntuxe ;  ao  let  me  hear  no  more  about  it" 

«  Gome,  Minnie  dear,  cheer  up,  we  won't  be  dull  on  Christmaa  Eve ;  seet  if  yoi 
can't  help  mother  toast  those  muffins,  like  the  little  woman  that  you  are.  If  you 
like,  yon  shall  have  Nellie  Butler  in  to  play  with  you  while  we  are  out  on 
Tuesday,  and  Mrs.  Simson  will  be  at  home  to  take  care  of  baby." 

*'  Oh,  thank  you,  father,  I  shall  like  that  so  much ; "  and  the  smiles  returned  to 
Minnie's  cheeks,  as  she  trotted  away  to  help  toast  the  muffins. 
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-  Boxing  Day  oamis  sb^  the  ttanj  paitj  set  off,  witb  many^nocb  and  •nulN  to 
Minnie  and  Neily,  wlio  vere  watching  at  the  window. 

Mia.  Simoon  gave  the  ehildren  their  tea  early.  They  were  to  hare  it  by  them- 
flelyee,  and  Minnie  was  to  poor  it  out  <^like  a  grown-up  person ;"  ao  iJiey  sat 
ehatting  away  merry  enough,  although  it  waa  getting  dusk,  and  Mbl  flimaon  had 
not  brought  the  lights,  when  Minnie,  hearing  a  slight  sound  outside  the  window, 
looked  up,  and  saw  a  tdl,' white,  uneirthly-looking  figure;  with  outstretched  arma, 
standing  in  the  garden!  The  poor  child  gaye  one  learful  shriel^  and  fell  back 
iafleasible !  Nelly  was  frightened,  but  she  soon  saw  that  it  was  only  her  brother, 
who,  with  the  help  of  a  white  sheet  and  a  pair  of  stilts,  had  played  the  poor 
children  suck  a  foolish,  wicked  trick,  fust  for  the  aake  of  a  bit  of  fun  !! 

Mrs.  Simson,  hearing  the  shriek,  ran  in  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 

Finding  the  remedies  t^iat  were  at  hand  were  of  no  arail,  the  doctor  was  hur- 
riedly sent  for,  and  eyerything  that  skill  and  kindness  could  deyise  was  done  to 
restore  the  poor  child,  but  it  was  all  in  yain ;  she  was  oitly  roused  from  one 
fainting  fit  to  sink  into  another :  they  were  almost  afraid  she  would  not  snrviye 
until  her  parents  came  home ! 

When  Mr.  Leigh  entered  the  room.  Dr.  Bobinson  wias  holding  a  glais  to  her 
lips  to  see  if  she  still  breathed,  and  the  only  sound  was  the  sobbing  of  the  boy  who 
was  the  author  of  the  mischief. 

'^My  darling!  my  poor  darling!"  was  all  her  father  could  say,  as  he  flung 
himself  on.  his  knees  beside  hsr. 

His  yoice  seemed  to  rouse  Minnie;  she  opened  her  eyes  to  smile  at  him,  and 
moved  her  hand  to  take  hold  of  his. 

But  there  was  no  hope ;  her  delicate  henrous  system  had  sustained  too  seyere  a 
shock ;  the  fiat  had  gone  £ordi ;  Minnie's  days  on  earth  were  numbered ! 

<*  She  noay  last  until  the  morning,"  said  the  doctor  to  the  weeping  parents, 
when  at  last  he  left  them  to  snatch  a  few  hours'  repoae. 

By  and  by  Mrs.  Leigh  was  persuaded  to  go  to  bed,  and  leaye  Ernest  and  his 
father  to  watch. 

What  a  night  that  was  for  Mr.  Leigh !  The  change  from  happiness  to  misery 
had1i)een  so  sudden.  What  would  he'  now  haye  giyen  if  he  had  let  Ernest  stay 
with  her,  as  he  had  so  earnestly  wished  f 

At  times  it  seemed  to  him  only  some  fearftil  dream ;  it  was  impoasible  that  it 
could  be  true ;  his  darling  could  not,  could  not  die !  but  a  glance  at  her,  still  and 
quiet,  soon  undeceiyed  him.  Where  could  he  find  hope  f  to  what  could  he  look 
for  comfort  ?  His  miserable  creed  could  not  help  him  now.  Oh,  if  the  Christian's 
belief  were  but  true!  if  there  was  a  future  Ufe  ;  a  hope,  howeyer  faibt,  that' he 
might  meet  her  again ! 

He  looked  up  atEhiest,  who  was  watching  him  sorrowfully.  "Ernest^"  he 
said,  "you  belieye  in  a  God  who  hears  prayer;  pray  to  Him  now,  my  boy,  that 
your  sister's  life  may  be  spared." 

And  Eldest  did  pray  long  and  fervently,  and  after  a  while  his  fother  dropped  on 
his  knees  beside  him,  and  in  the  agony  of  his  heart  cried,  <*  Oh  God,  if  there  be  a 
God,  hear  my  cry  I "  But  there  his  prayer  stopped ;  for  as  he  uttered  the  words, 
instantaneous  conyiction  flashed  into  his  soul  that  (here  was  a  Chd/  Hitherto  he 
had  talked  yainly  of  Nature ;  of  all  things  obeying  natural  laws,  producing  and  re- 
producing themselyes ;  but  now,  as  if  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  it  was  reyealed  to 
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there  amt  hxn  bemi  a  Ikgign^r  for  allihe  wonteM  wodtt  of  Katore; 
and  that  thiB  dedgnor  WM  tho  AUmglily  God.  Bid  Ike  tibmoght  king  oonfoct  to 
Idmf  Ahnoi  Had  ho  not  daOy  and  liomfy  o£hfiided  this  gnHt  and  migbty  Ck)d^ 
wiio  vastof '  * <  too  pare  ityeo  to  kxik  vpon- iniquity/'  He  wmenbeMd 'iMwriflg  t^ 
.irmTdBmmoBwkBn,  and  thoy  oame  again  and  again  to  him;  "of  too  pmre  eyes  to 
look  npoA  miqnity." 

.  We  ea&not  attempt  to<  foQoir  the  thoui^of  lihe  hMitWoken  father  on  tkit 
iNWiorablo  night,  aaha  tat  hy  the  aedndeof  hia  ^ying  child.  She  needed  no  «i^ 
jog  on;  there  waa nothing  to  dietiaot  liie  thoogbtiy  aiid,ae  ho«r  after  hour  went  hy, 
Jiii:Bina  cane  one  hy  one  to  his  lememhnnioo-Hrine  of  hie-  ehlUhooi)  yoath,  and 
numhood— vnntil  theiaieemed  a  nMmntaia4oed  of  tiieni,  preeiing  npoB  his  hetttt 
and  conscience;  too  naBy,  far  too  many  to  he  ever  forgiven!  Ko  forgiveness  for 
hw !  Hoir  .oOiild  ]\e  ho  so  pnsnmptnona  as  to  eocpeet  it,  when  ho  had  always 
.  laMghed  to  soom  the  idea  of  the  existence  ol  a  Ood.  But  he  was  truly  thanlcfiil  for 
the  oonviotum  that  there  was"  a  life  in  the  fatioe;.  he  oonld  thii(k  mw  of  his 
little, Minnie  heiog  happy,  hnt  as  to  sharing  her  happiness,  tiiat  ooiald  mror,  nerer 
he. 

.  It  WM  a  relief  to  him  when  morning  came.  Minme  lay  in  mneli  the  same  state ; 
b^  ahoat  eight  o^clook  there  was  a  change.  She  asked  her  father  to  lift  her  up, 
that  she  might  see  the  sun,  that  was  jost  peeping  in  at  the  window.  When  he  had 
done  so,  she  said,  **  I  have  had  siich  a  heantiful  dieam,  father.  I  thonght  the 
angels  had  come  to  take  me  away  to  heayen,  and  it  was  all  so  bright  and  beantifnl, 
Uiat  I  fell  glad  and.  happy  to  go,  until  I  thonght  of  yon ;  but  the  aagek  amibd  at 
me,  and  said,  *  Tou  must  come  first,  Minnie,  to  show  him  the  Thiy/  80  I  am 
going,  father ;  don't  ciy  ao,  father  dear;  for  I  am  goii&g  to  see  Jesus,  and  I  am  so 
happy !  Tou  remember  I  was  talking  about  Jeans  last  Sunday,  but  I  did  not 
think  I  should  see  him  so  soon ;  Jeans,  dear  Jesus  I "  She  sank  back  exhausted ; 
presently  she  spoke  again,  and  by  this  time  the  whole  of  the  family 'Were  gathered 
round  the  bed.  **  Father,  prbmise  me  you  w£U  come ;  yOu'wHl  be  sure  to  G<wie ! " 
She  then  bade  them  all  good.bye,  and  her  happy  spirit  winged  its  flight  to  the 
<<  Better  Land.'' 

Dipingthe  next  few  days,  Mr.  Leigh  had  many  a  long  tfik  with  Ernest.  With 
what  gladness  of  heart  did  the  young  disc^le  point  his  stricken  father  to  the 
Saviour,  in  wh<wi  alone  he  conld  find  peace  lor  his  wounded  sodL  Together  they 
studied  the  old  family  Bihle^  whieh  for  long  years  had  been  padced  away  as  useless 
lumber,  bo^t  now  thought  the  most  priceless  treasure ;  together  they  knelt  and 
prayed;  but  stiU.nO^aqswer  of  peace  came. 

On  the  Sunday,  M)r.  Leigh  set:  by  the  side  of  Minnie's  oofin',  gasing'on  herlored 
face,  so  soon  to  be  hidden  from  him  for  CTer.  He  thought  of  the  many  times  she 
had  talked  to  him  of  Jesus ;  of  that  last  Sunday ;  and  of  the  old,  old  story  she  bad 
told  him;  and  as]  he  thought,  he  realised  in  all  its  blessed' foloess 'the  glorious 
truth  that  Jesus  had  died  for  him  ;  had  atoned  ioar  his  sins,  had  suffered  in  his 
IBtead,  the  righteous  for  the  unrlghjbeous;  that  the  toork  wot  aU  done ;  vndiiiB,i 
nothiag-temained  fas  him  to  do  but  to  Mceept  the  free  salvation  ofiered  to  him, 
Tes}  he  atw'it  all  nout ;  -  that  wtmdeifnl  salvation,'  God's  remedy  fox  sin. 

What  joy  and  thankfulness  filled  hiasoul,  they  aloiie  kuQV  who  with:  hia  haT<e 
tasted  that  the  Lord  is  gracious! 
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JErsMt  eame  in  preteatly  lo  Ippk  for  hw  Dftj^b^T.  The^i  wg^  agaiu  thej  knelt^ 
uid  together  oflfered  their  song  of  praise  and  thankfulness  to  Him,  **  Who  from  the 
dapihs  ol  eyil  had  ^brought  foisfeh  9tieh  iCool4rQU9  goc^ ! '* 

As  tiiey  closed  the  coffin,  ajkd-took.tbeiir  last  look  at  Miiuaif,  they  thought  ol.her 
dream.  "  Ah,*'  said  Mr.  Leigh,  '*  it  really  seems  .«s  if  she  had  gone  before  to  shoir 
metheway!" 

Her  (g»7e  wbb  in.  a  {deesant  spo^  and  on  the.^ne  pJUeed  oy^r  it  were  then 
wotiBi-^'J'ln  sirre.  andveoTtain.  iiope  of  a  joyful  r^«rvfctioi  I ''  NoM  hut  Mr. 
Xeighf  eovld  ttil  the /comfort  theseirords  ^ere  to  him^njow. 
<  WiutteTev  Mr.  I^eigh  undertook  youjni^t  depend;jupoa  it  heing  4oii&  thoroughly* 
There  was  no  half-heartedness  about  him;  he  had  beon  a  aeidona  infidel;  he  wits 
now  an^eamesl,  zeaJons  flhristian ! 

<  Hifiifirst  ace  vaS'to  opendy  avow  his.  belief  in  C^uistiaiuty  to  his  inQdel  friends. 
Heanxrited  tfaem  to  his  house  one  evening,  stated  pl^ly  the  simi^o  f ficts  oonneotod 
;«itii.hu.  oonTsrsioa ;,  And  in  th«)iir  j>r^ence  burnt  all  his  infidel  hooka ;  at  the  same 
itimeiespdresauBghi^deei  sorrow;  for;  the  efforts  h^  had  made  ;fco  atpread  infidel  opinions 
,«megQga(^theiii^  ivnd  ^e^ught  them  with  great  earnestness  to  search  the  Bible  for 
.ilieni^elv^,;  that, they  also  vdgk%  find  the  way  of  salvation.  But  his  words  had  no 
^ct.,;/It  tVi99  A. ninf,  days,  wonder  to  Jthem  '*that  Thomas  Leigh  had  turned 
•Saittt^i*  yidi;T¥>i  to.yflg4g  >were  forgotten,  .  It  is,  so,  mu^  easier  to  lead  others  into  the 
broad-way  than  it  is  to  persuade  them  to  take  the  narrow  path  that  leadeth  to  life 
jSlpiAsI^  :S(99fi  aft^^^he^  anfl  his.  wife  and  children,  were  publicly  baptized,  and 
altcDra  Itipse  ef. a. few  months,  father  and  son  were  received  Wo  Church  fellowship 
at  C— — t  Chapel  I 

But  Mr.  Leigh  felt  he  must  work  for  his  Master;  he  had  no  wish  to  be  an  idler 
m  the  vineyard.  •         • 

One  Sunday,  on  thihking  it  over,  a  happy  suggestion  came  to  him.  Why  not 
gather  a  few  stray  childiien,  in  on  Sunday,,  and  teach  them  ? 

He  was  not  long  before  he  acted  on  the  thought ;  four  little  girls  accepted  the 
invitation  on  the  first  Sunday,  on  the  nelt  the  number  was  doubled,  and  before 
long^  the  cozy  parlour  was  Aill:  Still  more  children  came,  and  Ernest  had  to  come 
to  his  father's  assistance,  and  soon  another  room  was  £lled,  each  Sunday  bringing 
fresh  scholars. 

Meantime,  changes  had  taken  place  at  I ^n  Chapel,  owing  to  the  death  of 

the  pastor;  andMinnie*s  teacher  being  disengaged  offered  her  senrices,  which 
were  gladly  accepted,  for  since  Minnie's,  death  she  had  become  one  ef  their  dearest 
friends. 

Oh  what  busy  pleasant  Sundays  they  were  both  to  teachers  and  scholars !  True, 
there  was  notmuch  room  to  move,  but  the  children  as  a  rufe  liked  to  be  packed 
elose.  The  kitchen  dresser,  with. the  aid  of .  two  forms,  made  a  capital  Infants' 
gallery;  "^ith  pan^  ink,  and  c^^board  they  manufactured  a  box  of  movable 
letters ;  not  so  good  certainly,  hut  quite  as  ser?iceable,  as  the  two  guinea  ones 
of  to-day. 

And  so  the  bright  aumi^er  days  passed.  The  children  still  increa^ng  in 
numbers,  other  teachers  offered  their  cervices,  and  the  house  was  soon  filled  to 
overflowing.  By  and  by  commodious  school -rooms  were  built,  aad  the  children 
transferred  to  them,  Minnie's  teacher  (Miss  Edwards)  was  chosen  as  the  girl^ 
Superintendent,  and  the  ^School  became,  and  we  believe  still  coutinues  to  be — 
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alihough  nearly  half  a  eentuiy  hu  puMd  away  dnoe— «  flouxiihing  bniuh  of 

C tSohod! 

And  80  the  leed  that  vai  Mum  by  Utile  lfinni«  on  that  anowy  8iind«y  afternoon, 

hronght  forth  fruit  abundantly.    She  vaa  bat  a  little  child,  only  eight  yean  old, 

but  ahe  well  fulfilled  her  miadon. 

Sunday  School  Teachers,  let  us  learn  a  leaaon  from  this  true  tale  of  Little 

Minnie !    Let  us  thank  God  and  take  courage.    Hia  word  can  nayer  xetnm  onto 

Him  Yoid,  we  aoifin  teara,  but  by  and  by  we  ahall  reap  in  joy.    We  n»y  lut 

here  aee  much  fruit ;  but  if  we  faithftdly  aow  the  good  aeed»  and  water  it  with  oar 

iirayera,  depend  upon  it  the  fruit  wUl  come  in  ita  aeaaon;  the  promisa  ia  certaiD, 

'*  Jn  due  aeaaon  ye  ahall  reap  if  ye  faint  not."- 

Above  alllet  ua  aim  at  the  pretent  eonveftion  of  our  teHolara.    They  are  not  too 

yonng  to  die,  then  they  are  not  too  young  to  lore  Jeana,  to  become  the  lambs  ol 

His  flock.    Was  there  ever  a  flock  of  aheep  without  lamba  P    Oh,  let  our  eanisit 

prayer  be  ever  this,  **  That  now  while  their  hearta  are  tender,  they  may  become  the 

Lord's."    Let  usneyer  be  content  with  simply  laying  the  truth  before  them;  that 

but  a  amall  portion  of  our  work ;  but  let  ua  watch  to  win  their  aoiila  to  Chiiit, 

taking  every  opportunity  to  apeak  to  them  indindually  about  their  aonl'a  wel&t«, 

bearing  eadi  one  on  our  hearta  before  the  Lord ;  let  each  of  our  acholaxs  feel  thit 

howeyer  careless  they  may  be  about  the  matter,  their  conyeraion  ia  yery  near  to 

their  teacher's  heait. 

Soon,  only  too  soon  they  will  pass  from  under  our  influence,  to  contend  with  the 

temptations  of  the  world.    Let  ua  look  to  it  then  that  they  are  fully  equipped  fv 

the  contcet. 

*'  Famished  agtinst  the  evil  day 
With  Go Ts  whole  armoor,  girt  with  saared  (rath. 
And  M  a  bi  OHtt-plate  wotting  rightootuneM, 
Armed  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  shield  of  Faith, 
And  with  the  helmet  of  Salvation  crowned. 
Inaired  to  watehiog  and  dtopoaed  to  prayer, 
Then  may  we  saAly  trust  them  to  a  periloiu  world 
Too  full  of  tempting  snares,  and  fond  delusions ! " 

Let  prajfing  and  working  go  hand  in  hand ;  the  bleaaing  wiU  surely  follow! 


MY  FIRST  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  TEACHER. 
At  the  American  Sunday  School  Conyention  in  1872  one  of  the  speakers  was  the 
Hon.  Ndson  Kingsbury,  of  Fennsylyania,  a  yeteran  teacher  of  seyenty.  He 
remarked : — **  I  often  am  tempted  to  think  that  Harlan  Page,  my  fixat  Simday 
school  teacher,  a  man  so  full  of  Christ  that  it  shone  out  from  him  and  around  bin 
whereyer  he  went,  waa  aa  gooi  a  Sunday  achool  teacher  as  you  can  find  at  the 
present  day.  His  hand  pressed  upon  my  head,  his  loying  eye,  and  hia  tender 
yoice,  as  he  said  to  me,  *  Now  I  want  you  to  loye  Jeaua,  and  be  a  good  boy,  and 
grow  up  to  be  a  good  man  and  a  useful  citizen,  and  dwell  at  length  in  heayen,'  caa 
I  eyer  furget  P  And  can  I  question  the  success  of  such  a  teacher,  when,  on  his 
dying  bed,  he  said  that  he  had  the  joyful  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  had  been 
the  instrument  in  the  hand  of  God  of  the  direct  conyersion  of  more  than  one 
hundred  souls  ?  And  we  know  that  hundreds  more  haye  indirectly  been  brought 
to  Christ  through  his  labours." 
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Whsn  childreii  are  set  to  commit  to  memory  a  certain  number  of  lines, 
they  generally  proceed  to  work  by  repeating  the  first  line  a  certain 
nnmber  of  times ;  then'  the  second,  and  so  on  until  the  task  has  been 
completed.  They  proceed  on  the  principle  of  repetition  and  re- 
iteration. In  the  same  way  a  mother  teaches  her  child  the  simple 
hymns  and  prayers  which  one  delights  to  hear  lisped  from  an  infant's 
lips.  There  is  sonnd  philosophy  in  this  method,  and  it  would  be  well 
if  the  principle  were  more  fully  adopted  both  in  oar  day  and  Sunday 
schools.  Children  have  at  first  very  considerable  difficulty  in  com- 
mitting anything  to  memory,  and  no  less  difficulty  in  remembering  it 
after  it  has  been  committed.  This  ought  to  be  kept  constantly  in  view 
in  all  our  teaching.  In  Sunday  school  teaching  especially  should  it  be 
kept  in  view. 

We  have  observed  a  very  general  tendency  to  make  the  lessons  too 
long ;  not  only  in  regard  to  the  time  occupied  in  going  over  them,  but 
in  regard  to  the  amount  of  matter  to  be  considered.  It  is  no  uncom- 
mon thing  to  see  a  lesson  embracing  &om  thirty  to  forty  verses  of  the 
Bible,  all  of  which  have  to  be  read,  expounded,  and  illustrated  in  the 
short  space  of  an  hour.  Any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  children, 
particularly  the  class  from '  which  our  Sunday  school  scholars  are 
generally  drawn,  wHl  see  in  a  moment  that  the  attempt  to  cover  so 
much  ground  in  one.lesson  is  absurd,  and  can  only  result  in  leaving  on 
the  minds  of  the  children  the  most  vague  and  unsatisfactory  impress 
sions  of  the  meaning  and  scope  of  the  passage.  It  is  important,  no 
doubt,  to  give  the  children  as  much  Bil)le  knowledge  as  possible,  and 
to  make  them  well  acquainted  with  the  great  leading  &cts  of  Scripture. 
"No  one  disputes  this.  But  the  question  comes  to  be  whether  mere 
quantity  can  ever  compensate  the  want  of  accuracy  and  clearly  defined 
information*  We  have  no  hesitation  in  answering  this  question.  We 
hold  that  quality  is  far  more  valuable  than  quantity,  and  that  it  is 
better  jfor  the  child  to  know  a  little  well  than  a  great  deal  imperfectly. 
True  education,  whether  in  human  or  divine  knowledge,  depends  more 
upon  depth  than  upon  extent  of  surface.  I  am  afraid  we  are  forgetting 
this  maxim  in  all  our  educational  schemes,  and  are  beginning  to  con- 
sider him  the  best  educated  youth  who  has  a  smattering  of  many, 
things,  but^a  firm  hold  of  none.  There  could  not  be  a  greater 
mistake.  He  who  has  read  thoughtfully  and  intelligently  one  good 
book  on  any  one  subject  is  likely  to  know  more  of  that  subject 
than  he  wjio  has  skimmed  the  surflEUje  of  ever-  so  many  volatile, 
treatises  on  that  subject.  Did  it  not  lead  us  away  too  much  from* 
the  subject  immediately  in  hand,  it  might  not  be  out  of  place  to- 
warn   oui;  readers   against  too  much  reading  of  magazine  religious 

F  3 
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litreature.  The  amotint  of  thought  in  most  of  these  articles  is  gene- 
rallj  in  inyerse  proportion  to  the  nnmber  of  words.  We  have  no  want 
in  onr  language  of  treatises  on  all  religions  snbjeots,  written  by  master 
minds,  who  considered  it  qnite  enough  to  write  ohe  treatise  in  a 
lifetime ;  and  he  who  has  read,  pondeiiBd,  and  inwardly  digested  such 
1^  work  as  "Butler's  Analogy''  knows  more  than  the  most  insatiable 
flevonrer  of  the  more  gnaoefol,  it  may  be,  bat  generally  insipid  essays 
which  flood  our  religious  magazines.  This  by  the  way,  and  now  to 
return, 

We  are  of  opinion  that  no  Sunday  school  teacher  should,  in  any  one 

lesson,  attempt  more  than  the  communication  of  a  very  few  &cts,  and 

especially  of  more  than  one  or  two  Uesonsy  or  points  of  application. 

iff  is  not  implied  that  the  teacher  is  to  repeat  asd  reiterate  these  fiicts 

and  these  lessons  in,  the  very  same  words.     He  txAj  and  should  vary 

the^  phraseology  imd  the  illustrations,  but  the  altered  phraseology  and 

the  fresh  illustrations  should  all  centre  round  one  or  two  leading 

thoxights.     It  is  told  that  when  the  celebrated  Bobert  Hall  first  heard 

the  no  less  celebrated  Dr.  Chalmers  preach,  he  was  impatient  at  the 

apparent  want  of  progress  which  the  great  preacher  seemed  to  make, 

and  kept  whispering,  "  Go  on,  you  said  that  already.**    But  the  preacher 

was  not  to  be  driven  from  his  purpose.     He  had  to  reach  and  convince 

minds  not  disciplined  and  trained  like  Hall's  to  long  and  elaborate 

processes  of  reasoning,  and  so  he  stuck  to  his  one  idea — ^the  grand 

central  truth  of  his  text,  anct  illustrated  it  with  such  a  wealth  of 

imagery,  and  presented  it  in  such  a  variety  of  lights,  that  the  htmiblest 

worshipper  caught  his  meaning,  and  followed  intelligently  the  course 

of  the  argpument.     This  will  serve  to  illustrate  our  meaning.     Let  the 

Sunday  school  teacher  be  content  with  a  little  at  first,  let  him  repeat 

it  and  reiterate  it  until  it  has  entered  the  understandings  of  his 

scholars,  and  then  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  lodge  it  in  the  memory. 

And  this  ought  to  be  particularly  the  case  when  the  teacher  seeks  to 

impress  some  lesson  on  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  the  children.  If 

we  attempt  too  many  at  a  time,  the  likelihoc)d  is  that  none  will  be 

retained.     If  you  attempt  to  pour  liquid  too  quickly  into  a  bottle,  it 

will  run  over  and  be  spilled.      For  our  own  part,  we  should  prefer  one 

or  two  lessons  firmly  carried  home,  than  a  dozen  touched  upon  only  to 

be  forgotten.  The  Bible  recognises  the  principle.  It  speaks  **  of  precept 

upon  precept,  line  upon  line,  here  a  little  and  there  a  little.'*   Ajid  not 

only  would  we  thus  limit  the  amount  given  at  any  one  time,  but  we 

would  take  care  to  ascertain  in  beginning  a  new  lesson  that  what  had 

been   previously  learned  had  not  been  forgotten.      Accordingly  we 

think  it  a  good  plan  for  a  teacher  to  spend  a  few  minutes  each  Sunday 

in  going  over  with  his  class  the  lesson  of  the  previous  Sunday  or 

Sundays.     It  will  not  take  long  to  do  this,  and  a  judicious  teacher 

will  very  quickly  discover  how  far  his  previous  instructions  have  been 

remembered.     Bub  even  if  it  occupied  some  little  time,  the  time  so 

occupied  would  be  well  spent,  as  the  revisal  would  serve  to  deepen  the 

lessons  previously  given,  and  render  future  progress  more  easy. 
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This  leads  as  to  oar  last  remark,  and  it  is  this.  Every  fact  firmly 
implanted  in  the  anderstanding  and  the  memory  renders  the  acqaisition 
of  a  new  fadi  more  easy.  This  is  a  yery  importaat  Uftw  of  oar  mental 
oonstitatioii.  We  mast  reserve  the  fall  disoassfon  and  application  of 
it  to  Sanday  soiiool  teaching  to  a  fatare  oooasion,  fbr  it  admits  of  wide 
and  to-rettchihg  application.  In  the  meantime  we  simply  observe, 
without  discassioiiy  that  the  law  is  powerfdily  operatiye,  and  so  the 
teacher  who  acts  in  accordaoce  with  this  law  will  be  surprised  to  find 
how,  afber  a  time,  his  scholars  can  gradually  bear  longer  lessoiiSy  and 
learn  diem  with,  more  ease  than  they  previootfly  did  the  shorter  ones. 
We  know,  from  painful  experience,  how  difficult  it  is  to  reduce  to 
practice  in  our  Sunday  schools  rules  and  methods  bearing  on  philoso* 
phio  prindpies.  Oar  schdars  are  in  a  constant  process  of  change'-^ 
here  to-day  and  away  to-morrow ;  bur  teachers,  it  must  also  be  said, 
are  too  oftan  migratory  in  their  habits,  60  that  it  is  not  easy  to  can^ 
on  any  eonimuous  system  of  training  in  the  tt^idst  of  such  fluctuating 
elements.  But  ml  desperandum,  never  give  up*  HJe  who  is  faithful 
will  in  due  time  re^,  if  he  faint  not. 

T.  MoBBisoir,  M.A. 
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{Concluded  from  page  136.) 

At  supp^  ihat  eyenixig  the  walking  party  descanted  ieryeatlsr  upon  what  they 
had  seen  in  tbeir  walk.  *  *  I, "  said  George,  "  ce^er  beheld  a  richer  sunset. "  "  Nor 
I,"  said  £dgar,  "  a  prettier  olamp  of  elms  than  that  which  we  rested  under  at  the 
Pixory  on  our  return.'*  '*  I  found  two  or  throe  pretty  specimens  of  ferns/'  said 
Elizabeth,  *  *  which  I  am  now  about  to  arrange  in  my  '  hortus  siceut.*  **  Ambrose 
said  nothing,  but  as  he  thought,  first  of  ''The  Bampton  Lectures  before  the  Oxford 
University/'  and  then  of  "sunsets/'  ''clumps  of  elm>"  and  "  ferns,"  his  feelings, 
in  the  first  place  of  self-gratulationf  and  then  of  supreme  disdain,  rose  high. 

The  next  evening  found  Ambrose  by  his  bedroom  window,  occupied  with  the 
second  lecture  of  the  series — ^that  on  the  "  Teaching  of  our  Lord  himself, 
and  of  his  immediate  Apostles,  as  to  the  Doctrine  of  His  Kingship."  The  chapter 
was  beautifully  wrought  out,  the  Scriptural  references  most  choicely  culled,  and  the 
chain  of  reasoning  almost "  JEuelidieal/*  True,  there  were  friends  belo  w  stairs  who 
had  come  to  spend  a  social  hour,  and  who  were  occupying  themselves  and  their 
hostBi  and  family  in  choral  music.  But  "  Kent "  and  "  Noyello  "  failed  to  draw 
Ambrose  from  his  post  this  evening,  as  "sunsets"  and  "ferns"  had  done  the 
evening  before,  and  it  was  again  past  nine  o'clock  -when  he  joined  the  social  group 
at  supper. 

The  third  evening  came.  Ah !  it  was  upon  the  third  occasion  that  bis.  Exeter 
Hall  resolutions  had  given  way,  and  it  seemed  as  if ,  by  a  strange  fatality,  that  tAat 
particular  st^p  in  the  sequence  was  destined  to  stop  his  progress.     The  third  eveuing, 
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I  repeat  it,  came,  and  with  it  came  *■  *  John  Cunaet^**  who  was  about  to  deliTer  a  lecture 
on  **  Tonic  Sol-fa  Singing,"  and  with  him  there  came  also  a  selected  band  of 
juyenile  choristers,  who  were  going  to  illustrate  the  theory  of  the  lecturer.  Thi» 
was  inesistible.  Gnrwen's  fame  had  been  long  known  to  Ambrose;  Ambrose, 
moreorer,  was  a  Stmday  school  teacher,  and  had  a  great  '*  like  "  for  children,  and 
for  subjects  ooimected  with  their  adyancement ;  moreover  his  head  was  beginniBg 
to  ache  with  the  intense  application  of  the  two  preoeding  nights,  and  he  felt  hov 
grateful  the  relief  of  an  erening,  spent  in  the  society  of  teachers  and  children,  like 
that  which  Mr.  Cnrwen's  lecture  pronused,  would  be.  Accordingly,  to  the  amaie- 
ment  of  all  the  party,  when  they  were  on  the  point  of  starting,  downsturs  came 
Ambrose  running,  and  axmounced  his  intention  of  accompanying  them.  .  Elizabeth 
smiled,  and  a  very  little  girl  archly  remarked,  '*  I  thought,  Ambrose,  you  said  yon 
were  going  to  stay  in  for  a  forbiigfat."  '*  Be  quiet,  you  little  creature,*'  said 
Edward,  '*  don*t  you  know  that  people  need  not  always  mean  what  ihey  say,  or  da 
a  thing  just  because  they  intended  to  do  it  ?  "  But  the  worst  part  of  the  matter  was* 
that  the  next  night  also  "  WaldegTave  "  was  neglected,  and  Ambrose's  attention  waa 
occupied  with  the  month's  new  periodicals,  which  had  just  come  in.  And  so  it  waa 
the  next  night,  and  the  next,  and  the  next ;  to  re-gather  the  lost  threads  of  the  argu- 
ment seemed  to  become  more  and  more  irksome ;  and  at  length,  tired  of  the  attempt, 
and  disgusted  at  the  eight  of  the  book  itself,  Ambrose  determined  to  return  it  to  bis 
friend  with  its  six  unread  chapters,  and  to  derote  himself  to  a  little  treatise  which 
had  just  come  out  on  EngUsh  butterflies. 

As  Ambrose  handled  the  little  book  on  English  butterfiiea,  with  its  elegant  platee 
and  its  lucid  details,  he  said  to  himself,  *'  How  much  more  interesting  it  is  to  deal 
in  facts  than  in  principles ;  to  study  exact  science  as  deduced  from  the  obserration 
of  nature,  than  to  wade  through  pages  of  dry  speculation  t " 

Ambrose  was  somewhat  mortified  when,  on  the  second  evening  of  his  new  study, 
«the  butterflies,"  he  found  lying  alongside  of  this  same  volume  on  his  dressing- 
table,  another  little  volume,  called  '*  The  Contributions  of  Q.Q.,"  by  Jane  Taylor, 
and  which  was  opened  at  the  pungent  and  instructive  paper  in  the  book  called 
**  Busy  Idleness."  There  was  a  cross  in  pencil  just  at  tiie  place  where  the  paper 
begins,  as  if  to  draw  Ambrose's  special  attention  to  its  contents,  but  by  whom  that 
cross  was  made,  Ambrose  did  not  know,  and  was  almost  ashamed  to  inquire. 

About  one  week  after  the  book  on  butterflies  had  been  commenced  (whether  it 
was  evwjinished  or  not,  I  do  not  know),  a  minister,  newly  arrived  in  the  neighbour- 
hood where  Ambrose  resided,  opened  an  evening  school  for  rough  boys  above  the 
age  of  mere  childhood.  This  attempt  at  usefiilness  was  prefaced  by  a  tea  party,  at 
which  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  attended,  and  at  which  some  very 
arousing  appeals  were  made.  Several  of  the  younger  members  of  the  church 
offered  their  aid,  and  among  others,  our  friend,  flushed  with  no  common  zeal, 
offered  his.  He  had  long  wished  to  add  to  his  Snnday  school  efforts  some  little 
week-day  occupation ;  the  art  of  teaching  suited  his  sanguine  temperament ;  and 
the  leader,  under  whose  control  the  work  was  to  be  accomplished,  seemed  precisely 
a  man  after  his  own  heart.    A  happy  thing,  indeed,  that  he  was  not  a  man  after 

Ambrose^s  own  heart,  for  the  school  at  B would  in  such  a  case  long  since  have 

been  buried  in  the  tomb  of  the  Capulets.    But  we  must  not  anticipate. 

The  first  night  about  twelve  rough  fellows  presented  themselves  for  instruction. 
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About  some  of  tkem  there  was  a  wantoa  leer,  about  others  a  malidous  twinkle  of 
the  eye,  while  three  or  four  seemed  Buicerely  desirous  of  learning  the  elements  of 
knowledge.  Each  was  examined  as  to  his  history,  his  present  position,  and  his 
acquirements,  and  finally  transferred  to  a  teacher  to  be  metamorphosed  after  the 
most  approved  fiLshion.  -  To  Ambrose  three  scholars  were  allotted  on  the  first 
eyening,  and  on  the  second  eyening  these  three  were  increased  to  fiye.  To  teach 
five  heavy  boys  for  two  hours  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  evening  was.  scarcely 
magnificent  enough  for  our  over-earnest  disciple  ;  but  there  were  others  associated 
with  him  in  the  work,  and  the  stimulus  of  companionship,  as  well  as  a  secret  dread 
of  shame,  kept  him  to  his  post,  and  compensated,  to  some  extent,  for  the  dry  and 
monotonous  character  of  the  employment.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks,  however 
{here  we  have  the  unfortunate  number  three  again),  Ambrose's  zeal  received  really 
a  serious  check.  On  one  of  the  evenings  of  teaching  there  was  only  one  scholar 
belonging  to  his  class  present.  The  minister,  who  attended  at  the  school  most 
evenings,  suggested  to  him  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  attach  the  solitary 
straggler  to  another  class,  while  he  sallied  forth  and  visited  his  absentees.  "  You 
will  find  it  rather  irksome,**  said  the  minister,  *^  at  first,  to  visit  your  boys  at  their 
homes.  They  live  in  low  neighbourhoods,  and  their  parents  are  sometimes  not 
very  courteous ;  but  the  thing  will  become  easy  and  delightful  through  habit,  and 
will  be  quite  as  productive  in  its  results  as  the  efforts  made  more  directly  for  the 
instruction  of  your  scholars  when  they  are  assembled  here  at  school.     Mr.  A— 

and  Mr,  W have  already  become  acquainted  with  the  relatives  of  all  their 

scholars,  and  the  result  is  visible  in  the  regularity  with  which  those  scholars  now 
assemble." 

Had  the  minister  said,  as  Ambrose  hoped  he  would,  "Tour  class  is  so  small,  I 
think  we  can  dispense  with  your  services  this  evening,'*  it  would  have  been  the 
most  grateful  relief  possible ;  but  to  send  him  forth  charged  with  a  present  occupa- 
tion, and  that  very  occupation  the  pledge  of  a  future  one,  for  it  implied  his' own 
resolute  adherence  to  his  post,  however  his  scholars  forsook  theirs,  was  to  make  him 
*^chanffe  the  place^  yet  keep  the  pain,**  with  an  emphasis.  He  took  his  hat  up  and 
left  the  room,  and  in  five  minutes'  time  he  found  himself  in  the   inunediate 

neighbourhood  of  the  B Debating  Society,  who  on  this  night  were  holding . 

their  closing  meeting  for  the  season,  and  who  had  engaged  a  celebrated  lecturer 
from  the  Polytechnic  to  come  and  wind  up  the  season  for  them  with  a  flourish. 
The  subject  was,  "  The  Chemistry  of  Common  Things ;  **  things  which  every  one 
ought  to  know,  said  Ambrose  to  himself,  which  I  in  particular  ought  to  know. 
Why  Ambrose  in  particular  ought  to  understand  chemistry  I  do  not  know ; 
doubtless  he  had  his  reasons  though,  and  in  he  went.  Every  now  and  then  the 
names  of  "  Thomas  Larkin,"  "  Edward  Butcher,'*  "  Patrick  Murphy,"  and  "  Caesar 
Lane,**  his  fuur  absent  scholars,  would  ring  in  his  ears  like  a  distant  peal  of  bells 
summoning  loiterers  onward,  yet  he  sat  tolerably  easy  to  the  end  uf  the  lecture,  and 
then  wended  his  way  homeward.  What  was  his  consternation  on  entering  his 
father's  front  door  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  superintendent  of  the  school,  the  Bev. 

Mr.  S ,  in  the  parlour!    Ambrose  ascertained  that  the  teverend  gentleman, 

with  a  view  to  encourage  hun  in  his  work,  had  called  at  his  father's  after  the  school 
had  been  dismissed,  and  had  agreed  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  evening  there.  Whence 
to  retreat  Ambrose  knew  not ;  he  asked  for  a  light  from  the  servant,  and  lushed 
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npstun  to  colleot  hifl  thoughts  and  prepare  for*  the  encoonter*  After  the  lapse  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour^  for  fiw  long  minutes  more  he  stood  at  the  top  of  the  itain 
before  he  could  bring  himself  to  the  task  of  desoeoding.  However,  descend  he  felt 
he  musty  for  he  knew  that  eyery  one  would  be  amased  at  his  long  absence,  and 
would  be  anxiously  escpecting  his  xetnm.  As  he  was  yet  li«g«riTig  ^t  the  head  of 
the  stairs  he  heard  the  sound  of  Toioes  in  the  passagr,  and  caught  the  woids  "  good 
night"  juore  than  once  repeated.  He  oould  now  braathe  freely,  for  he  kwsw  that 
the  person  he  most  dreaded  to  see  would  have  gone,  and  in  another  minute  he  was 
in  the  parlour.  No  remarka  were  made,  and  it  was  only  by  an  occasional  look  of 
indescribable  but  suppreesed  merriment  on.  the  face  of  Elizabeth  that  he  was  mad£ 
in  the  leaat  degree  uneasy. 

The  fact  is  that  another  brother,  Sdward,  had  also  been  at  the  lecture,  and  had 
followed  Ambrose  homeward.  On  entering  the  parlour,  he  was  astonished  at  not 
•eebg  Ambrose  there,  and  the^rest  of  the  party  were  equally  astonished  to  know 
that  Ambroseihad  been  at  the  institute.  "  Mr.  Ambrose  haa  been  upstairs,"  said 
the  servant^  *'  for  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour ;  he  came  in  just  as  I  was  removing 

the  celery  dish  from  the  table."  '*  I  think  I  see  how  matters  stand,"  said  Mr.  8 ; 

'^  perhaps  his  own  reflections  will  be  the  best  company  he  can  mix  in ; "  and  bo  he 
departed.  The  school  saw  him  no  more ;  and  for  the  last  four  months  he  has  care- 
fully avoided  Mr.  S ,  though|  I  suppose,  some  day  or  other  they  will  meet,  and 

Ambrose  will  be  put  out^^of  his  nusery*  Meanwhile  I  am  rather  pleased  that 
he  should  remain  in  lus  misery,  for  it  may  prove,  like  medicine,  bitter  but  ▼hole- 
some. 

Kow,  my  dear  rcaler,  yon  have  bcei  peering  all  this  while  into  a  looking-glass* 
I  want  to  know  whose  image  you  see  reflected  there  ? 

J.  F.  S. 
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A  NOBLX  ship  was  neaxing  home  after  a  long  Toyage.  On  her  clean  white  dacV 
stood  many  a  rough,  weaUier-beaten  sailor,  looking  anxiously  over  the  buiwarki 
at  the  white  cliffs  of  his  native  land,  and  a  smile  of  joy  passed  over  his  sunburnt 
face  at  the  pleasing  thought,  **  We  shall  be  at  anchor  to-morrow ! " 

And  there  were  old  men  who  had  not  seen  their  childhood's  home  for  long,  l<nS 
years,  and  the  tears  stood  in  their  eyes  as  they  looked  at  the  distant  shores,  and 
said,  *<  We  shall  land  to-morrow !  '* 

And  there,  too,  was  a  mother,  lifting  her  little  one  to  look  at  the  far-off  land 
and  whispering,  "  We  shall  be  at  home  to-morrow ! " 

But  their  to-morrow  never  came.    That  evening  the  gentle  breeze  became  a 

'^  furious  storm ;  the  .rippling  waves  became]  foaming,  angry  billows ;  the  sails  were 

split  in  ribbons ;  the  rudder  was  broken,  the  vessel  became  unmanageable ;  she 

drifted  upon  the  terrible  quicksands ;  became  a  wreck ;  and  all  on  board  periahed. 

Are  there  not  many  of  ut  living  in  the  anticipation  of  a  to-monow  tha^  tMjf 
Mver  come  t  Do  we  not  scheme  and  lay  plans  for  the  future,  forgetting  that  at  any 
moment  our  frail  bark  may  be  destroyed,  and  the  dark  waters  of  deathi  close  oyer 
us/or  ever  f    Are  yon  prepared  for  this  sudden  change  ? 
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These  baildings,  which  were  c^ned  on  the  28th  of  January  last, 
occupy  the  eastern  part  of  the  site  on  which  Union  Chapel,  Islington 
(Eey.  Dr.  Allon's),  is  being  rebuilt.  Though  closely  connected  with 
the  chape],  they  have  a  separate  frontage  about  180  feet  in  length  to  a 
side  roady  in  which  the  entrances  are  situated.  The  school  is 
arranged  on  a  plan  which  has  hitherto  been  more  common  in  the 
north  of  England  than  in  London,  but  which  has  certain  practical 
advantages  likely  to  bring  it  into  general  use.  The  ground-floor 
of  the  school  is  undivided,  and  measures  64  feet  by  34  feet  inter- 
nally. One  of  the  longer  sides  contains  twelve  windows  arranged 
in  ^ree  groups,  each  group  being  carried  up  by  means  of  a  large 
dormer,  high  above  the  springing  of  the  main  roof.  From  tihe 
ground-floor  two  staircases  lead  up  to  the  school  gallery,  which 
runs  round  three  sides  of  the  schoolroom  at  a  height  of  11  feet 
above  the  floor.  The  front  part  of  the  gallery  is  occupied  by  a  single 
range  of  forms  and  a  passage,  while  the  back  of  it,  to  a  depth  of  8  feet, 
is  entirely  taken  up  with  class-rooms.  Of  these  there  are  ten  on  the 
gallery  level,  besides  a  school  library  and  a  book  cupboard.  Each 
class-room  has  a  wall  or  partition  on  three  sides,  while  the  fourth 
side,  facing  the  centre  of  the  school,  is  closed  by  curtains  ;  the  daas- 
rooms  can  thus  be  shut  off  from,  or  opened  into,  the  general  school 
with  great  facility.  They  are,  of  course,  lighted  independently  of  the 
school  windows,  some  of  them  by  windows  in  the  walls,  others  by  a 
kind  of  clerestory  below  the  ceiliDg. 

The  infant  class  room  takes  up  the  north  end  of  the  site,  and  is  a 
well-lighted  room,  about  38  feet  by  30  feet.  It  is  fitted  up  with  gal- 
leries for  180  children,  which  have  been  arranged  by  the  maker,  Mr. 
Hammer,  to  shut  or  sHde  np  into  about  half  the  usual  space  when  not 
in  use. 

At  the  back  of  the  infant  class  room,  but  separated  from  it  by  double 
walls  and  a  passage,  are  two  adult  classrooms,  each  19  feet  by  17 
feet  A4ioining  these  class-rooms  is  a  room  fitted  with  copper  boilers, 
and  all  the  appliances  necessary  for  preparing  tea  for  social  meetings, 
Christmas  treats,  &o. 

The  lecture  hall,  48  feet  by  38  feet,  occupies  the  upper  floor  of  this 
part  of  the  building.  It  is  a  lofby  room,  with  an  open  roof  ceiled  at 
about  half  the  height,  and  is  lighted  by  a  large  number  of  windows  in 
the  front  and  sides.  It  is  accessible  by  a  corridor  from  the  front  of 
the  ohapeli  in  Compton  Torac^  and  also  by  a  staircase  from  the  girls' 
entrance. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  warming  and  ventilation 
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of  all  the  rooms.  A  oomplete  system  of  heating  bj  water  on  the  low 
pressm^  system  has  becoi  adopted;  and  to  certain  rooms  which  may 
be  in  use  at  times  when  the  building  generally  is  not  occapied  there 
are  separate  fireplaces  in  addition. 

All  the ,  larger  rooms,  and  also  the  whole  of  the  class  rooms,  are 
siipplied  with  fresh  air  on  the  Tobin  plan,  proper  outlets  being  pro- 
vided to  carry  off  the  exhausted  air.  But  as  no  scheme  of  ventilation, 
except  the  impracticable  one  of  forcing  air  in  by  mechanioal  pressure, 
can  be  depended  on  in  very  hot  weather,  the  windows  ^  generally  are 
hung  or  fixed  on  pivots,  so  as  to  be  opened  when  necessary. 

The  buildings  are  of  stock  bricks,  with  stone  and  red  brick  dress* 
ings,  and  are  roofed  with  tiles.  The  work  is  substantial,  witli  little  in 
the  way  of  positive  ornament,  but  with  that  kind  of  architectural 
character  which  arises  naturally  out  of  the  actual  planning  and  con- 
struction. The  contract  for  the  school  and  lecture  hall  is  included  in 
that  for  the  chapel  premises  generally,  but  may  be  estimated  at  between 
^64,000  and  £5,000. 

We  are  glad  to  note  the  work  to  be  done  in  these  new  buildings,  and 
for  which,  such  appropriate  accommodation  has  been  provided.  The 
Sunday  services  are  carried  on  by  a  staff  of  67  teachers.  The  morning 
school,  which  commences  at  half*past  nine,  has  an  average  attendance 
of  250  scholars,  and  is  followed  at  a  quarter  to  eleven  by  two  special 
services  for  children,  one  for  the  infants  and  one  for  the  ^der  scho^rs, 
which  are  largely  attended.  Prayers,  hymns,  and  specially  selected 
passages  from  the  Bible  are .  followed  by  an  address  suited  to  the 
onderstaadings  of  the  hear^^rs,  and  the  whole  service  is  about  one  hour  in 
length.  Afternoon  school  is  attended  by  about  400  scholars,  and  every 
alternate  Sunday  the  class  teaching  is  supplemented  by  an  address  to  the 
whole  school.  The  elder  scholars  join  the  teachers  once  a  month  in  a 
prayer  meeting  after  the  afternoon  service.  The  singing  of  the  children 
is  in  a  highly  satisiitctory  state,  and  a  singing  practice  dass,  open  to 
the  whole  school,  is  held  onoe  a  fortnight.  The  choir,  consisting  of  an 
equal  number  of  boys  and  girls,  lead  the  singing,  and  they  too  meet 
for  practice  every  alternate  week.  It  is  proposed  during  the  sprix^'to 
hold  exhibitions  of  children's  wprk,  children's  fiower,  shows,  (&c.,  so  as 
to  evince  the  interest  of  the  friends  of  the  school  in  the  every-day  Hfe 
and  pursuits  of  the  children,  and  to  make  them  feel  that.their  teachers 
are  desirous  that  the  schools  may  not  be  simply  a  spiritual  home,;buc 
that  aU  their  intellectual  and  moral  fiM^ulties  may  ^ere  find  suitable 
development  and  consecration.  . 

The  lecture  hall  U  in  ooi^tant  use  for  meetings  of  the  chapel  choir, 
the  Highbury  Young  Men's  Debating  Society,  week  evening  services, 
prayer  and  church  meetiiigB,  and  other  outcomes  of  the  church's 
activity,  and  Dr.  Allon's  oongr^ation  are  to  be  congratulated  on  pos- 
sessing conveniences  for  Sunday  school  and  other  church  work, 
probably  unsurpassed  ]by  aiiy  otlier  place  of  wprship. 
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DoTTBTLBsa  Well  csred  for,  in  the  midst  of  the  oomforts  of  a  weU-ordered 
and  amplj  supplied  home,  Tonng  Saul  grew  up  the  joy  possibly  of  his 
mother^s  heart,  and  the  hope  of  his  &ther^s  fond  pride.  We  can  easily 
snppose  there  might  be  something  in  this  boy,  as  in  the  case  of  Moses, 
which  made  him  to  be  regarded  as  ''  a  goodly  child,'*  and  that  yery 
early  his  &ther  may  have  had  suggested  to  his  mind  the  idea  of  devotiiig 
his  son  to  the  distinguished  pursuit  of  a  teacher  of  the  law. 

From  our  knowledge  of  Jewish  habits,  and  espedaUy  of  the  charadier* 
istics  of  the  strict  Pharisees,  we  may  safely  infer  that,  as  soon  as  the 
boy  was  able  to  understand,  he  would  be  instmoted  in  the  religion  of 
his  ancestors,  and  that  from  a  child  he  would  know  the  Holy  SGriptares. 
Also,  yery  practically  familiar  would  the  boy  early  become  with  the 
strict  notions  entertained  by  his  father  respecting  things  dean  and 
unclean ;  concerning  washing  before  meat  when  he  returned  from  the 
Tarsus  market,  and  divers  other  rites  and  ceremonies  considered  neces- 
sary to  be  pimctiliously  observed.  No  carelessness  or  indifference  wotild 
the  fiither  exhibit  as  to  the  opinions  his  son  formed,  or  the  habits  he 
contracted ;  but  a  very  real,  conscientious,  and  practical  concern  wonid 
he  erince  regarding  his  early  religious  training. 

From  his  mother,  Saul  would  most  likely  first  leam  those  saored 
narratiyes  which  the  Jews  regarded  with  so  much  feeling,  and  with 
which  he  afterwards  showed  such  fiuniliarity.  On  her  knees  he  may 
haye  wept  at  the  story  of  Joseph,  or  rejoiced  at  the  rescue  of  Moses. 
His  young  heart  doubtless  many  a  time  throbbed  with  a  quicker  pulse 
tlB  he  heard  ''of  Gideon  and  Barak,  and  of  Samson,  and  of  Jephthah; 
of  Dayid  also,  and  Samuel,  and  of  the  prophets.'"  IfoW  the  hills  of 
JudflBa  and  Samaria,  the  plains  of  Galilee  and  Sharon,  and  the  banks  of 
the  Jordan,  would  become  like  enchanted  ground  to  him  ;  and  many  a 
time  his  young  fiimcy  must  haye  sped  across  thd  sell  to  the  land  of  his 
fbrefothers,  and  mingled  with  the  soenee  of  a  noble  past.  By  his 
mother,  too,  Saul  may  haye  had  his  first  hopes  of  tiie  Messiah  kindled^ 
dim,  no  doubt,  to  the  boyish  mind;  but  somehow  iMsociated  with  a 
glorious  future  for  his  fiktherland. 

Thus  eyen  in  earliest  life,  though  bom  in  a '  Oreek  city,  and  swv 
rounded  by  heathen  temples  and  idolatrous  wortihip,  Saul  would  feel 
himself  liz^ed  on  to  the  Jewish  nation,  and  to  'flU  their  most  sacred 
memories  and  hopes ;  and  thus,  beneath  the  combined  influences  of 
the  gentler  mind  and  heart  of  his  mother  and  the  sterner  mental  and 
religious  discipline  of  his  father,  he  would,  bid  Mr  to  become,  in  heart 

fis  wdl  as  blood,  a  thorough  **  Hebrew  of  the  Bebrows.'' 

-     >     *  *     •  »  ■  m  •  • 

In  addition  to  the  influence  of  home  and  school,  the  boy-life  of  Saul 
must  haye  been  greatly  affected  by  the  character  of  his  natiye  city,  and 
the  natural  scenery  by  which  he  was  surrounded.     Tarsus,  as  he  after- 
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wards  affirmed,  was  "  no  mean  city/'  It  had  been  an  important  Greek 
settlement  from  very  early  times,  and  was  at  his  day  the  capital  of  the 
Boman  province  of  Oilida,  Situated  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  from 
the  sea^  with  the  river  Oydnus  flowing  through  its  midst — ^then  a  noble 
navigable  stream,  about  200  feet  wide — ^it  became  a  very  busy  port, 
where  the  traders  of  the  inland  countries  met  with  the  Greek  and 
Boman  merchants.  Full  of  life,  with  men  of  all  nations  thronging  her 
streets  and  wharves,  was  this  city  of  Oilicia ;  and  not  without  exciting 
incident  the  history  of  its  past.         *  *  *  # 

Besides  beiug  distinguished  commercially  and  politically,  Tarsus  was 
exceedingly  famous  for  its  schools  of  Greek  learning.  It  was  written 
of  it  by  Strabo  that  "the  inhabitants  of  Tarsus  were  so  zealous  in  the 
pursuits  of  philosophy  and  the  whole  circle  of  Greek  study,  that 
they  surpassed  even  the  Athenians  and  Alexandrians,  and  indeed  the 
citizens  of  every  other  place  which  can  be  mentioned,  in  which  schools 
and  lectures  of  philosophers  and  rhetoricians  were  established."  It  was 
the  residence  of  several  eminent  Stoic  philosophers,  one  of  whom  had 
taught  the  Emperor  Augustus,  and  another  had  been  tutor  to  Tiberius. 
Though.  Saul  .may  never  have  entered  these  schools — at  least  in  his 
boyhood — still  it  must  count  for  something  that  a  boy  of  such  active 
intelligence  and  quick  susceptibilities  Uved  in  an  intellectual  atmosphere 
like  that. 

Nor  did  he  fail  to  come  into  contact  with  natural  scenery,  which,  from 
its  character^  must  also  have  had  no  little  influehoe  on  ruch  a  mind  as 
his.  Around  the  city  was  a  noble  sweep  of  landscape-*-a  richly  fertile 
and  extensive  pUun,  bounded  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  that  stretched 
from  Bough  Oilicia  on  the  west,  round  by  the  north  to  the  range  which 
separates  it  from  Syria  on  the  east,  while  the  sea  formed  its  southern 
boundary.  Over  those  mountains — through  the  Syrian  and  OiUdan 
"  Gates,"  or  passes — came  the  trading  caravans  from  Syria,  or  from 
Gappadocia  and  Iconium,  slowly  wending  their  way  to  the  -part  of  Tar* 
BUS.  Scattered  on  th6  mountain  sides  were  numerous  flocks  of  goats, 
whose  shaggy  hair  famished  the  material  from  which  the  black  doth 
was  made  that  formed  the  tents  in  the  plains  below^  and  wherdin  the 
peasants  of  the  district  resided  during  the  season  of  harvest.  Around, 
oil  every  hand,  was  the  evidence  of  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  that  needed 
little  from  the  hand  of  man  to  yield  an  abundant  supply. 

How  often,  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  may  Saul  have  walked  by  the 
side  of  the  river,  or  stood  on  his  Other's  housetop,  and  gased  on  this 
lovely  scene,  as  it  glowed  in  all  the  glory  of  an  Eastern  sunset  I  Up 
those  mountains,  too,  he  would  accompany  the  rest  of  the  fiunily  as  they 
sought  their  summer  retreat,  by  some  tumbling  waterfall  on  the  Oydnus, 
away  from  the  intolerable  heat  of  the  plain,  and  amid  the  cool  sjiades  of 
some  overhanging  rock  or.  tangled  boughs. 

Amidst  such  scenery,  and  surrounded  by  such  influences,  the  boy  Saul 
passed  his  earlier  days. — [From  "the  Apostle  of  the  GreniUes,'^  by 
,B.  P.^Pasiu  a  work  specially  prepared  as  a  Handbook  for  the  Inter- 
national Lessons,  July  to  December,  1877.] 
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EUsha  followed  Elias  (Blijah)  tlirough  diyen  ooimtriee,  and  became,  as  it  were, 
his  servant,  pouring  water  upon  his  hands  and  ministering  to  him.  1  Kings  xix. ; 
2  Kings  ui. 

Klisha  went  with  Elijah  from  Oilgal  to  Bethel,  which  was  six  miles.  I  Kings 
xix. 

From  Bethel  they  both  went  to  Jericho^  which  was  four  miles. 

From  Jericho  he  went  beyond  Jordan,  six  miles,  where  his  master  was  taken 
from  him  up  into  heaven,  and  his  spirit  was  doubled  upon  him.    2  Kings  ii. 

From  thence  he  returned  back  again  to  Jericho,  which  was  six  miles,  passing 
through  the  river  Jordan  upon  dry  ground;  by  which  miracles  the  children  of  the 
prophets  (viz.,  such  as  studied  diviaity  at  Jericho)  did  certainly  know  that  the 
spirit  of  his  master,  Ellas,  rested  upon  him.  Near  this  town  he  flung  salt  into  a 
rirer,  by  which  the  water  was  made  sweet     2  Kings  ii. 

From  Jericho  EUsha  returned  to  Bethel,  which  was  four  miles;  here  the 
children  that  mocked  him,  saying,  Go  up,  thou  bald  pate,  &c.,  in  contempt  of 
his  age  and  office,  were  devoured  by  two  bears.    2  Kings  ii. 

From  Bethel  he  walked  to  Mount  Garmel,  which  was  fifty-six  miles.  From 
thence  he  went  to  Samaris,  which  was  about  two-and-thirty  miles. 

From  thence  he  went  to  the  three  kings,  viz.,  Joram,  king  of  Israel ;  Jehosha- 
phat,  king  of  Jerusalem  and  the  king  of  the  Idomnans,  into  the  desert  of  Arabia 
Petrsea,  which  was  one  hundred  and  four  miles.  Here  he  prayed  unto  the  Lord, 
and  he  sent  them  water,  lest  they  should  have  perished  with  thirst.    2  Kings  iiL 

From  the  desert  of  Arabia  Petreea  he  returned  back  to  Samaria,  which  was  one 
hundred  and  four  miles,  where  he  relieved  a  certain  widow  woman,  that  was 
afflicted  with  poverty  and  want,  miraculously  by  a  cruse  of  oil.  2  Kings  iv. 
Josephus,  lib.  Antiq.  9,  supposeth  this  woman  to  be  the  widow  of  Obadiah,  the 
king's  stewiurd,  of  whom  you  may  read  before,  who  did  hide  and  maintain  a  certain 
number  of  the  prophets  ol  the  Lord  in  a  cave.     1  Kings  zviii. 

From  Samaria  EUsha  went  oftentimes  to  a  town  called  Sunsm,  as  he  returned 
from  Samaria  to  Carmel,  which  was  sixteen  miles  distant.  Here  a  certain  rieh 
woman  (observing  his  often  passage  to  and  fro  by  that  town)  built  htm  a  UtUe 
chamber  wherein  he  might  rest  himself  after  his  journey  ;  to  which  place  he  often 
resorted,  and,  in  recompense  of  this  benefit  (althoagh  she  had  been  long  barren) 
he  prophesied  that  within  a  year  she  should  have  a  son,  which  accordingly  she 
had,  to  her  great  joy  and  comfort.    2  Kings  iv. 

From  Sunem  he  went  to  Carmel,  which  was  sixteen  miles. 

From  thence  he  returned  back  again  to  Snnem,which  was  sixteen  miles.  Hers 
he  restored  the  Shunemite's  son  to  Ufe.     2  Kings  iv. 

*  Bxtracted  from  the  ["  Idnerarium  Totias  Saors  Soriptttra ;  or ,  the  Travels  of  ths 
Patriarchs,  Prophets,  Judges,  Kings,  our  Sariour,  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  as  thef  are  related  in 
tha  Old  and  New  Testaments  }  with  a  deseriptioa  of  the  towns  and  places  to  wbicktbey  traTellad, 
and  how  many  English  miles  they  stood  from  Jera«a)em."— Pablisbad  in  tho  year  1619.] 
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From  tiieiLce  he  went  to  Gilgal,  whicK  is  distaiit  from  Saaem  thirty-sLz  miles 
towards  the  south.  Here  he  fed  o&e  hundred  men  with  twenty  barley  loaves. 
2  Sings  iy. 

From  Gilgal  he  went  to  Samaria,  which  is  accounted  twenty  miles.  To  this 
place  Naaman  the  Syrian  came  .to  him,  to  be  healed  of  his  leprosy.     2  Kings  y. 

From  Samaria  he  went  to  Jordan,  which  was  eight  miles.  Here  he  made  a 
hatchet  of  iron  (that  fell  into  the  water)  to  swim.    2  Kings  yi; 

From  Jordan  he  went  to  Bothan,  where  the  children  of  Jacob  sold  their  brother 
Joseph,  to  the  Midianites,  which  was  eight  miles.  Here  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
compassed  him  and  his  seryant  about,  lest  they  should  haye  been  taken  by  the 
aimy  of  the  Syrians ;  and  God  struck  the  Syrians  with  blindness.    2  Kings  yl 

From  thence  he  led  the  army  of  the  Syrians  (being  thus  made  blind)  to  Samaria^ 
which  was  twelye  miles,  and  deliyered  them  to  the  king  of  Israel,  upon  condition 
that  he  should  giye  them  meat  and  drink  to  refresh  themselyes,  and.suffer  tjhem  te 
depart  in  peace,  which  he  did.     2  Kings  yi. 

From  Samaria  he  went  to  Sunem,  which  was  sixteen  miles.  Here  he  adyised^ 
the  Shunemite  to  trayel  thence  to  some  other  place^  because  of  the  famine  that 
should  follow,  and  contume  for  seyen  years.    2  Kings  yiii 

From  Sunem  he  went  to  Damascus,  which  was  one  hundred  and  thirty -two. 
miles ;  there  he  told  Hazael  that  he  should  succeed  his  master,  Benhadad,  in 
the  goyernment  of  the  Syrians.    2  Kings  yiii. 

From  Damascus  he  returned  to  Samaria,  which  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
miles,  where  soon  after  he  fell  sick  and  died.  His  body  was  buried,  near  to 
Samaria,  where. the  Almighty,  a  long  time  after  his  death,  showed  a  wonderful 
miracle;  for  a  dead  man,  being  thrown  into  his  sepulchre,  was  restored  again  to 
life  by  touching  of  his  bones.  2  Kings  xiii.  This  man  gpyerned  the  Church  of 
God  amongst  the  children  of  Israel  si^  years  after  the  deatjb  of  Elias.  So  all 
the  trayels  of  Elisha  were  seyen  hundred  and  thirty  miles. 

Concerning  the  towns  and  places  mentioned  in  his  trayel?,  you  may  read  before..  , 


>^^^ 


CHRIST    AND    HIS    FLOCK. 

Matthew  zxyi.  31.— <'  Then  saith  Jesus  unto  them,  All  ye  shall  be  offended  because  of 
me  this  night :  for  it  is  written,  I  will  smite  the  shepherd,  and  the  sheep  of  tLe 
flock  shall  be  scattered  abroad." 

He  quotes  words  irom  the  prophet  Zechariah,  which  are  just  about  to  be  fuT- 
filled.  **  It  is  written,  I  will  smite  the  shepherd,  and  the  sheep  of  the  flock  shall 
be  scattered^  abroad."  (Zech.  ziii.  7.)  As  though  He  had  said,  I  am  the  centre 
of  the  human  race,  and  eternal  righteousness  requires  that  the  curSe  that  cureeth 
the  children  should  enter  into  My  soul.  The  blackest  night  in  all  human  etperienoe 
is  Mine,  Mine  alone.    If  the  power  of  sin  be  eyer  defeated,  and  God's  righteousness 
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be  triumplumt,  the  Mett  uid  UMtriumiA  mmtBttiUik»^\tMfinMftaQL  After 
tiuct,  tin  Bball  die  in  men,  and  vigbteooMMM  be  neir-borB«  Having  eoffned  la^g 
doom,  I  shall  see  of  the  travail  of  My  soul  and  shall  be  satisfied. 

If  we  beliere  Him  to  be  not  simply  called  the  dhepheid  of  men,  but  aotoally 
and  inhefently  thilr  only  Shepherd  and  Keeper,  ire  ahall  not  wondar  that  ai^- 
thing  which  disturbs  the  telalioii  between  £Bm  end  men,  ahonld  ^oil  thsm  of 
strength,  and  fill  them  wifli  fear.  If  yen  amite  the  foot»  how  oan  vigenr  abids 
in  the  branches  t 

The  Xtenial  Father  did  not  expect  the  aheep  of  the  fiock  to  be  other  than  tsmid 
and  ioatteied  to-night.  He  knowa  that  steadfast  and  oonsistent  faith.  Sn  His  Son 
can  exist  no  longer  than  a  strong  nnion  sobsista  between  Hhn  and  them.  The  life 
of  faith  is  Christ's  constant  victory  in  the  sonl.  <  *  Without  Me  ye  can  do  Nothing." 
He  tells  them,  theiefore,  beforehand,  that  their  desertion  of  Him  will  not  chill 
His  love.    **  I  wiU  not  desert  yon." 

MiLZTHawxxTi  38, 99.—"  Then  saith  He  unto  them,  my  soul  is  ezeeeding  sonowfiil, 
eren  unto  death:  tany  ye  here,  and  watch  with  Me." 

**  Tarry  ye  here ;  but  watch  with  Me."  My  soul  is  one  agony  of  watchfniTww 
— ^let  My  watchfulnees  watch  in  yon,  and  for  yon.  He  leaves  them.  Ha  walks 
not  far  before  He  lice  prostrate  on  the  groimd,  and  staities  the  midnight  with  the 
ahrillest  cry  that  ever  came  from  a  human  mouth,  *'  O'My  Father  1  **  We  stand 
in  prayer,  and  even  sit,  and  think  it  a  specially  humble  posture  when  we 
kneel.  Jesus  "  fell  on  his  lace  and  prayed."  What  a  view  He  must  have  had 
of  the  Father  I  and  what  a  view  of  our  nature,  which  He  wore. .  He  abased  his 
thus  before  His  Father,  and  will  abase  it  more.  His  prayer  waa,  ^  O  My  Father, 
if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  Me :  nevertheless  not  as  I  wiU,  but  as 
Thou  wilt"  (Verse  89.)  '*Na  at  I  wiU."  He  was  conscioos  of  another  will 
than  that  of  His  Father,  and  felt  in  Himself  the  might  and  the  awfulness  of  that 
contrary  will.  His  agony  and  bath  of  blood  are  from  the  dire  strife  of  those  two 
wills  in  His  souL  The  crisis  of  the  universe  is  come.  He  asked  Hia  Father,  if 
it  were  possible,  that  He  might  endure  this  strife  no  longer.  But  if  in  this  desire 
there  were  a  single  motion,  or  breath,  of  His  own  human  will,  distinct  from  the  One 
Will  of  His  Father,  He  prayed  in  that  case  that  His  will  might  not  be  heeded, 
but  that  the  will  of  His  Fa^er  m}ght  be  done. 

Now,  this  was  virtually  the  conquest  of  every  evil  power,  and  the  rescue  of 
the  universe  from  misrule  and  anai^chy.  For  there  could  be  no  evil  power  nor 
disorder  anywhere  which  did  not  work  and  stand  in  another  will  than  His  Father's. 

THE    SLEEPING     ^WTATCHERS. 

Matthbw  zztL  40. — ^*' And  he  oometh  unto  the  disciples,  and  findeth  them  asleep,  and 
saith  unto  Peter,  What,  could  ye  not  watch  with, Me  one  hour  P" 

He  Tetums  to  his  disciples,  and  finds  them  notwat<^ng,  but  sleepSng.  Luke 
adds— **  Bleeping  for  sorrow.."  He  had  been  absent,  perhaps,  about  an  hour. 
**  What !  could  ye  not  watch  with  Me  one  hour  P'  Again  He  begs  them  to 
*<  watch  and  pray  ;**  and  this  time  gives  a  reason  for  his  urgency,  **  that  ye  enter 
not  into  temptation.'*    Had  Peter  watched,  the  Divine  power  would  have  entered 
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into  him,  and  flaved  him  from  denying  Mi  Lord.  H&d  they  all  watched  with 
Him,  instead  of  forsaking  iTiTh  and  fleeing,  they  might  liaye  stood  by  Him  through 
all  **  Watch  and  pray  fo»^y*  w^^r,**  for  if  you  once  enter  into  temptation  you' 
will  not  stand,  the  flood  will  carry  you  away. 

But  how  is  ^18  that  we  become  morally  weaker  in  sleep,  and  enter  into  greater 
temptation?  If  we' were  iiUeriorly  regenerated,  we  might  put  on  Ditine  strength 
insleepj'whieh  should  enable  us  to  resist  temptation  when  we  awake  up  in  thd 
flesh  and  in  the  world.  But  the  internal  powers  of  the  soul  remaining  in  a  very 
corrapt  and  6haotic  condition,  long  after  our  initiation  into .  the  faith'  and  life  of 
Christ,'  throifgh  sleep  we  lapse  into  the  more  assailable  region  of  our  latent  passions 
and  ihdmations.  The  seasons  of  rest  and  soft  slumber  in  heaven  will  be  with 
precisely  Hie  opposite  result. 

"It  is  only  another  proof  of  the  infinite  tenderness  and  consideration  of  oxir  Lord's 
terrific  straggle,  that  He  does  not  judge  His  sleeping  friends  hardly.  '  He  makes  a 
more  generous  apology  for  them  than  they  would  have  made  for  themselves.  They 
are  dispirited  enough  already,  the  Master  is  too  wise  and  loving '  to  dispixit  them 
more. 

VxjtMiecfBD* 


■**•- 


Jttjijfte  m  i\t  %lkmmt  Ji$^tsm. 


XX.  NINEVEH. 

Fbou  the  various  facts  or  fables  we  gather  something  like  the  following  account 
of  Nineveh: —    _  ^ 

It  was  founded  by  Ninus  about  l,OpO  years  before  the  Trojan  war,  or  2,183 
years  before  Christ,  a  date  which  does  not  difier  very  materially  from  that  given  in 
Scripture.  Ninus  is  universally  represented  as  a  man  of  great  power,  courage, 
and  ambition,  "  a  mighty  hunter,"  and  a  lover  of  war.  He  is  stated  by  Berosus 
to  have  been  the  first  king  who  sought  to  bring  neighbouring  states  beneath  his 
power.  Joined  with  the  Arabians,  he  made  incursions  into  Babylonia,  Armenia, 
Media,  Bactria,  and  other  kingdoms,  reducing  one  after  the  other  to  submission. 
Buiing  these  campaigns  he  laboured  hard  to  complete  the  defences  of  the  city 
which  he  had  founded.  He  enclosed  for  this  purpose  a  tract  of  land  no  less  than 
seventy-four  miles  in  circumference,  throwing  up  lofty  walls  around  it  100 
feet  h^h,  defended  by  still  loftier  towers,  of  which  there  were  1,500,  each  200 
feet  in  height.  The  dty  being  thus  fortified,  he  prepared  for  the  entire  subjuga- 
tion of  the  Bactrians,  whose  mighty  mountain  fastnesses  had  hitherto  defied  his 
efforts,  but  whom  he  now  completely  conquered. 

Ninus  was  thus  an  avowedly  great  monarch,  and  may  be  counted  greater  than 
any  of  his  predecessors  or  contemporaries,  while  his  city  must  have  been  one  of 
the  largest  that  has  ever  been  erected,  that  is,  taking  the  number  of  square  miles  it 
covered.  Upon  his  death  he  left  his  empire  to  his  queen,  Semir&mis,  a  fit  wife  for 
such  a  king  while  he  lived,  and  a  no  less  fit  successor  when  he  died. 

Her  son  Ninygas  proved  himself  an  idle  and  voluptuous  prince,  of  whose  succes- 
ors  we  hear  nothing  till  we  come  to  Sardanapalus,  a  jet  more  debased  and 
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InxQiiotui  king.  Thii  montrch  is  ^ken  of  as  dzwnng  like  a  woman,  speaking  in 
a  soft  and  squeaking  Toice  to  imitate  a  female,  and  liTing  in  the  indulgence  of  the 
silliest  habits  and  the  most  abominable  practices. 

At  last,  one  of  his  disaffected  warriors  plotted  against  his  life,  and  headed  a 
reyolution  to  dethrone  him*    Bardanapalus,  roused  by  the  impending  danger,  took 
the  field,  and  in  three  seyeral  engagements  beat  back  his  foes ;  but  the  Bactrians 
joining,  Arbaoes  drove  back  the  royal  forces,  and  laid  siege  to  the  city.    For  two 
whole  years  did  Bardanapalus  bear  the  siege ;  when,  remembering  an  old  predic- 
tion^  that  when  the  riyer  became  the  enemy  of  the  city,  his  empire  should  be  at  an 
end,  and  belieying,  as  it  had  oyerflowed  its  banks  and  washed  down  a  part  of  the 
city  walls,  that  the  prediction  was  now  fulfilled,  he  grew  desperate,  and  resoWei 
on  self-destruction.    Accordingly  he  caused  an  immense  wooden  stage  or  building 
to  be  erected,  and  gathering  together  his  wiyes  and  concubines,  his  children,  and 
his  great  men,  with  all  his  treasure,  he  ordered  the  whole  to  be  set  on  fire.    For 
fifteen  days  did  this  yast  pile  bum*  the  people  outside  the  walls  belieying  it  to  be 
a  great  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  little  thinking  that  it  was  in  reality  the  funeral  pile 
of  Sardanapalns  and  his  empire. 

Thus,  about  the  year  606  B.c.,Niueyeh  was  oyerthrown;  and  since  that  time 
nothing  has  been  seen  of  her  save  the  heaps  of  ruins,  which,  like  mighty  graye- 
stones,  haye  silently  marked  the  place  where  she  lay  entombed. 

For  further  interesting  details  the  teacher  is  referred  to  AnHent  Mneveh, 
published  by  the  Sunday  School  Union,  56,  Old  Bailey,  price  one  shilling. 


61.— ARISE  I   SHINE! 

M4.TTEEW  y.  l6.r~'"Let  your  light  so  ihine  before  men,  that  they  may  see  your  good 

works,  and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heayen.*' 

When  the  apostle  John,  it  is  stated,  was  once  on  a  tour  visiting 'the  ChiistiaD^ 
churches  of  that  day,  observing  a  youth  of  a  remarkably  interesting  countenance, 
he  warmly  recommended  him  to  the  care  of  a  particular  pastor.  The  yoxmg  man 
was  baptized,  and  for  a  time  lived  as  a  Christian ;  but  being  gradually  corrupted  by 
bad  company,  he  was  rendered  idle  and  intemperate,  and  at  length  so  dishonest  as 
to  become  the  captain  of  a  band  of  robbers.  Some  time  afterwards  the  apostle 
had  occasion  to  inquire  of  the  pastor  concerning  the  young  man,  who  told  him  that 
he  was  now  dead  to  God,  and  that  he  inhabited  a  mountain  over  against  his  church. 
John,  in  the  vehemence  of  his  charity,  went  to  the  place,  and  exposed  himself  to  be 
taken  by  the  robbers.  "Bjing  me,"  said  he,  "to  your  captain."  The  young 
robber  beheld  him  coming ;  and  as  soon  as  he  knew  the  aged  and  venerable  apostle, 
he  was  struck  with  shame,  and  fled.  John  followed  him,  and  cried,  "  My  son,  why 
fliest  thou  from  thy  father  unarmed  and  old  ?  Fear  not ;  as  yet  there  remaineth 
hope  of  salvation.    Believe  me,  Christ  hath  sent  mc,"    Hearing  this,  the  young 
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man  stood  still,  tremliled,  and  w^t  bitterly.  John  pnyed,  exhorted,  and  brought 
him  back  to  the  society  of  Christians ;  nor  did  he  leave  him  till  he  felt  fissured  that 
he  was  fully  restored  by  divine  grace. 

62.— FAITHFUL  TO  THE  END. 

Betblatiov  ii.  10.—"  Fear  noae  of  those  thingi  whiah  thou  shalt  tnSEbr :  behdd,  tlie  divil 
shall  east  soma  of  you  iat6  prison,  that  ye  may  be  tried;  and  ya  shall  have  tribula* 
tion  ten  days :  be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  czo  vn  of  life." 

When  the  executioner  went  behind  Jerome  of  Prague  to  set  fire  to  the  pile» 
*'  Come  here,**  said  the  martyr,  **  and  kindle  it  before  my  eyes ;  for  if  I  dreaded 
such  a  sight  I  should  never  have  come  to  this  place  when  I  had  a  free  opportunity 
to  escape."    The  fire  was  kindled,  and  he  then  sang  a  hymn,  which  was  soon 
finished  by  the  encircling  flames.    Algerius,  an  Italian  martyr,  thus  wrote  from  his 
prison  a  little  before  his  death : — **  Who  would  believe  that  in  this  dungeon  I  should 
find  a  paradise  so  pleasant ;  in  a  place  of  sorrofw  and  death,  tranqtdllity,  and  hope, 
and  life  ?  where  others  weep,  I  rejoice."    Wishart,  when  in  the  fire  which  removed 
him  from  the  world,  exclaimed,  "  The  flame  doth  torment  my  body,  but  no  whit 
abates  my  spirits." 

68.— GOD'S  TRTILL.  BEST. 

l£i.TTBBW  xsvi.  42. — "  He  went  away  again  the  second  time,  and  prayed,  saying,  O 
Hy  Father,  if  .this  cup  may  not  pass  away  ftom  He,  except  I  dnnk  it,  Thy  will 
be  done." 

A  Sabbath  school  leaehn*,  inatruoting  hia  dasa  on  that  petition  of  the  Lovd'a 
Prayer,  '*  Thy  will  be  done  on  earUi,  as  it  is  in  heaven,"  said  to  them,  *'Yoa 
have  told.xne,  my  dear  children,  what  is  to  be  done — the  wiU  of  God ;  and  wherft^ 
it  is  to  be  done — on  earth ;  and  how  it  is  to  be  done — aa  it  is  done  in  heaven.  How 
do  you  think  the  angels  and  tiie  happy  spirits  do  tiie  will  of  God  in  heaven,  as 
they  are  to  be  our  pattern  f "  The  first  child  replied,  **  They  do  it  immediately ;" 
the  second,  "They  do  it  diligently;**  the  third,  "They  do  it  idways;"  the 
fourth,  "They  do  itwith  all  their  hearts; "  the  fifth,  "  They  do  it  all  together.' 
Here  a  pause  ensued,  and  no  other  children  appeared  to  have  any  answer,  but  after 
some  time  a  little  girl  arose  and  said,  "Why,  sir,  they  do  it  without  asking  any 
questions.'* 

54.— LEPERS  AT  THE  GATE. 

2  Euros  vii.  3.—*'  And  there  were  four  leprous  men  at  the  entering  in  of  the  gate :  and 
they  said  one  to  another,  Why  ait  we  here  until  we  die  ?*' 

According  to  Jewish  tradition  these  four  lepers  were  Gehazi  and  his  three  sons^. 
who  had  been  smitten  with  the  fatal  disease  in  punishment  of  Grehazi's  daring 
imposture  and  falsehood  towards  Naaman.  If  this  tradition  is  trustworthy,  it 
would  explain  how,  immediately  after  the  relief  of  Samaria,  according  to  the  word 
of  Elisha  and  in  the  miraculous  manner  detailed  in  2  Kings  vii.,  Gehazi  should  be 
found  in  Samaria  and  in  close  converse  with  the  king  of  Israel,  to  whom  he  relates 
"  the  great  things  that  Ulisha  hath  done  *'  (2  Kings  viii.  4,  5).  Otherwise  it  would, 
seem  strange  that  Joram  should  be  holding  personal  intercourse  with  a  leper,  when 
even  during  the  straitest  siege,  lepers  had  been  excluded  from  the  city. 
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60.-.SPREAD  THE  TIDINGS. 

*  * 

^  SivOB  TiL  9.— <'  Thai  fhey  nid  one  to  tnothor,  We  do  not  well :  tliii  day  is  t  day  of 
good  tidings,  and  we  hold  our  peeoe  :  if  we  tiiny  till  the  monnng  Hgfat,  some  mia- 
ehief  will  oome  upon  ns :  now  therefore  oome,  that  we  may  go  and  tell  the  king^i 
honsehdd." 

Huhe,  the  great  natmalist)  teUi  m  H^i  if  a  aiafi^  weep  diMOvers  a  depont  ol 
honey  or  odier  food,  he  will  retttm  to  hie  nest,  and  tmpart  tibe  good  news  to  his 
companions,  who  will  sally  forth  in  -greflt  nomhen  to  partake  of  the  fine  whicli 
{MfheeftdjaGOVflrod  lor  them,  .  Sh»11  woi  wbo^have  lomd  honey  in  tlie  lock  Christ 
^eni4f  hoileis  oonsiderete  oi  our  feUow-men  than  waspa  axe  of  tibieir  fellow-insects ! 
Offg)^  we^Bot  nthei;,  lik»  tl^  Samaritan  wom«n,  hasten  to  tell  the  good  news! 
(kmmQii  ^woaaity  ahonld  preveatone  ofns  from  eoncealing  the  great  discovery 
a^m  has  fofibled  qs  to  skake. 


c 


I.  .       56.— AZ^AS  FOR  THE  RATION AUST I 


9  Kktotf  til.  18/—  "And  it  eame  to  pass  as  the  man  of  God  had  spoleeB  to  the  king^ 
"   'toying,  Two  measures  of  harley  for  a  shekel,  and  a  measure  of  ftne  flour  fff* 
shekel,  shall  he  to  morrow  about  this  time  in  the  gate  of  Samaria.'* 

Hy  object  is  not  to  argue  the  tmtfaftdliesB  of  the  Bih^  but  to  make  you  who 
^liere  in  it  willing  to  be  laughed  at.  Surrender  nothing  t  Compromise 
nothing !  Turn  off  nothing  to  please  the  sceptics.  If  you  cannot  stand  the  jeer  of 
your  bunness  friends,  you  are  not  worthy  to  be  one  of  Christ's  disciples.  Tou 
can  afford  to  wait.  The  tide  will  turn:  God's  word  will  be  yindicated;  and 
^ough  it  may  seem  to  be  against  the  laws  of  nature  aiid  the  ruliss  of  reasdi^'to- 
mo^w  tk  measure  of  fine  flour  win  be  sold- for  a  shidcel ;  and  then  as  the  people 
rash  Out  df  the  gates  to  get  the  bread,  alas  for  the  rationalist  I'-^Tabnoffe, 

57.— SERVICE  OP  SATAN. 

4  '  •    •  •  • 

2  Siiros  X.  25.—''  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  soon  as  he  bad  made  an  end  of  offering  tb* 
humt  offering,  that  Jehu  said  to  the.  guard  i^nd  to  the  eaptains,  Gk>  in,  and  slay 
them;  let  none  oome  forth.  And  they  smote  them  with  the  edge  of  the  sword; 
and  the  guard  and  the  captaini  east  them  out,  and  ^ent  to  the  city  of  the  honie 
ofBaaL" 

Tradition  tells  of  a  certain  robber  named  Scirion,  who,  after  intimidating  the 
strangers  that  he  met,  would  make  them  wash  his  foot,  and  while  they  were  per* 
forming  the  act  would  push  them  into  the  sea  and  destroy  them.  In  the  same 
manner  does  our  adyeraaryp  Satajn^  deal  ^^th  men.  Having  once  gained  the 
mastery,  be  not  only  exacts  a  degrading  service  at  their  hands,  but  in  the  very 
service  destroys  them,  for  *\  the  wages  of  sin  is  death." 

5a— THAT  GREAT  CITY. 

Jo94H  lii.  2.-;-*'  Arise,  go  unto  .Nineveh,  that  great  city,  and  preach  unto  it  the 

preaching  that  I  bid  thee." 

.  It  was  about  20  nules  in  length,  10  in  width,  and  60  in  circumference.  It  wtf 
surrounded  by  galls'  100  feet  high,  and  so  broad  ^hat  three  chariots  could  driye 
abreast  on  them.    The  city  had  15,000  towers,  each  200  feet  high. 
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69.— NONK  N£KD   DESPAIR. 

JovAH  iii  9. — "  Who  can  tell  H  Qod  will  turn  and  Npent,  aad  turn  awaj  from  Hie 

,  '  fittoe  migeit,  that  we  periab  not  ?  ** 

A  certain  person  once  was  tempted  to  conclude  that  bis  life  was  lost  and 
miserable,  and  with  gloomy  thoughts  he  went  down  to  a  river's  brink,  with  the 
design  to  throw  himself  in.  Just  as  be  was  about  to  do  it  he  seemed  to  bear  a 
Toice  saying  to  him,  **  Who  can  tell .'  "  as  if  the  words  had  been  audibly  delivered. 
By  this,  therefore,  he  was  brought  to  a.. stand;  bts  thoughts  were  arrested,  and 
i\ua  began  to  work  on  the  p^^age  in  Jonah  iii,  9 :  "  Who  can  tell  what  God  can  do 
when  He  will  prodaini  His  grace  glorious  ?  Who  can  tell  but  sucb  an  one  as  I 
may  find  mercy  ?  nor  what  will  be  the  issue  of  humble  prayer  to  Heaven  for  it  t 
Who  eon  tell  what  purposes  God  will  serve-in  myrecotery  ? "  By  su<^  thoughtp 
as  these,  being  so  far  influenced  as  to  resolve  to  tfy^  it'  pleased  God  graciously  tp 
enabto  him«  through  all  bis  do^bto  and  fears,  to  itaoyr  bi^elf  by  laitb  on  Jesus 
Christ,  aS'^^le  to  M^ve  to  the  i^rmost  all  that  ocim9  to  God  by  Him,  humbly 
desiring  and  cog^liag  meroy  for  His  sake  to  his  own  souL  In  this  he  was  not 
disappoin^tedi  but-  afterwards  became  an  eittinent  Chri^tw  and  miaistOT,  and  from 
bis  own  ezperienoo'of  the  riches,  of  gcace  was  greatly  useful  to  the  conversion  and 
comfort  of  o!then. 


60.— THK  MKMDRY  OF  THE  RIGHTEOUS: 
PsAiiK  cxii.  6.— '<  Th^  righteous  shall  be  in  everlastiog  remembrance.** 

-^  My  first  convictions  on  the  subject  of  religioni""  says  the  Rev.  E.  Oedl^  '*  were 
eoHfirmed  hj  observing  that  really  religions  persona  had*  some  «oIid  happiness 
among  them,  which  I  felt  the  vanities  of  the  worid  could  not  give.-  I  shall  nevtsr 
forget  standing  by  the  bedside  of  my  sick  i»>thfer.  '  Are  not  you  afraid  to  die  P  ^ 
I  asked.  '  I9o.'  *  No !  Why  does  the  uneertainty  of  anothei'  state  |;ive  yon  no 
concern  ?  *  *  Because  Godi  has  said,  **  Fear  nott  when  tiiou  possest  thiongh  th« 
waters,  I  will  be  with  thee;  and  through  the  riven,  they  shall  not  overflow 
thee.*'*    <  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous.' " 

One  Of  the  last  s&yings  of  tibis  eminent  man  was,  **  I  bless  God  I  can  lie  down 
with  eomfort  at  night,  unsoUcitous  whether  I  wake  in  this  worid^or  another/' 


POWER  OF  STMPATHY. 

I  cAx  almost  now  feel  the  presiure  of  my  teacher's  hand  upon  my  shoulder  whei^ 
a  boy,  and  his  kind  genial  inquiry  after  my  welfare.  It  made  me  feel  that  I  could 
at.  any  timo  go  readily  to  that  teacher,  and  tell  him  my  troubles,  while  to  anothei; 
who  would  perhaps  take  me  by  the  button,  aud  bore  me  ^for  an  hour  about  myi 
spiritual  condition,  I  can  confide  nothing. 
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May  isth.-'lioniinf. 

JE8U8    XV    GXTHSBXAirX. 
Hatthbw  xxri.  81 — 46. 


I«TR0i>t7CB  by  speaking  of  laft  Sun- 
day morning's  lesson.  Disciples  stiU 
lingering  round  their  Master.  Valned, 
precious  words  that  fall  from  tSie  lips  of 
a  departing  friend  or  dying  parent 
Picture  the  little  company,  sad  and 
•orrowfri],  leaying  the  supper-room — 
steppiog  out  into  the  quiet  night — 
the  dread  of  coming  evil.  One  inci- 
dent recorded  in  that  memorable  walk. 
Bead  yer.  31  to  35,  Jesus*  last 
warning  to  His  disdples.  Perhaps 
Peter  ftazed  that  Jesus  specially  dis- 
trusted km,  or  had  misgivings  of  him- 
self that  made  him  so  emphatic. 

Show  Getfaaemone  on  BCap.  Exact 
site  unknown..  About  half  a  mile 
from  Jerusalem.  (See £adie  on  **  Geth- 
semane.)  A  beautifiil  and  fertile  spot. 
Be^  carefully  from  ver.  86 — 46  and 
eompare  Mark  and  Luke.  Four 
things    strike  us: — 

1.  Jesus  M^Srrtii^. 

2.  Jesus  ulone  in  His  suflferings. 

3.  Jesus  praying  in  His  sufferings. 

4.  Jesus  triumphant  over  His  suffer- 
ings. 

1.  Jesus  suffering.  He  knew 
that  nothing  awaited  Him  but  torture 
and  anguish ,  insult  and  shame,  cruelty 
and  death.  Imagine  the  agonised 
feeling  of  heart — ^the  sorrow  which  pro- 
duced sweat  as  drops  of  blood — the 
prostrated  body,  and  this  from  One 
whose  life  had  been  so  calm,  aad  brave, 


and  patient    No  mere  dnad  of  death 
which  thus  crushed  Him. 

Illustrate  how  martyrs  have  brayed 
cruel  deaths,  and  even  criminals  eyinoed 
no  fear  of  it.  The  burden  of  sin  ww 
laid  upon  Him,  and  He  felt  how  fearful 
such  iniquity  must  be  that  needed  luck 
a  sacrifice  I  It  was  perfect  love  meeting 
all  that  was  unlovely.  It  was  braying 
the  last  stroke  of  Satan's  power  and 
rage. 

2.  Jesus  alone  in  His  suffeiingB. 
We  seek  help  and  sympathy  ia  our 
sorrows,  Happy  are  we  if  we  seek  it 
first  ftook  Jesus.  The  sympathy  of  Eis 
disciples  was  very  precioAis  to  Him,  but 
they  could  not  help  Him  now.  His 
anguish  too  great  fur  their  compre- 
hension. He  calmed  His  •  spirit  and 
comniuaed  with  His  Father  in  «o/iM. 
a.  Jesus  praying  in  His  sufihr- 
ings.  NotetheAiMMfit/yoftlieSavioar. 
His  flesh  shrank,  **  Let  this  cup/'  dbc, 
yet  His  tiierfeot  resignation  to  the  divine 
will.  Agonised  words  wrung  from  the 
heart — ^fainting  under  the  trial — strength 
sent  from  above — ^increased  eamestnetf* 
Compare  Lnke's  account,  ch.  zxii.  41r 
&c.  God  heard  and  answered  His 
prayer,  and  notice — 

4.  Jesus  triumphant  in  His 
sufferings.  He  returned  to  His  dis- 
ciples, who  were  weary  with  grief  and 
excitement,  victorious  over  the  wowt 
that  could  befall  Him.    He  had  found 
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in  comnmnion  alone  with  God  all  that 
He  needed — calmneas — peaceful  tran- 
qnility — ^trinmphant  oonfidence.  .While 
the  disciples  had  sltunbered  and  Jesus 
had  suffered,  Judas  had  done  his  work, 
£ead  rer.  46«  He  hrought  the  soldiers 
anned  to  seize  the  defenceless,  and  with 
torches,  in  spite  of  the  light  of  a  full 
moon,  to  preyent  His  escape. 

Four  great  lessons  to  be   gathered 
from  our  morning's  study : — 


1.  The  awful  sinfulness  of  the  sin 
which  caused  the  Saviour  such  anguish, 

2.  The  wondrous  lore  which  bore  its 
burden  and  wrought  its  atonement. 

3.  The  preoiousness  of  Jesus  as  our 
friend,  for  He  has  trod  the  depths  of 
human  suffering,  and  can  comfort  and 
sympathise  with  us  in  onr  griefs. 

4.  The  absolute  necessity  of  accepting 
His   atonement  for  the  insurance  of 
pardon,  peace,  and  eternal  life. 

E.  S.  C, 


May  13th,  Afternoon. 

JEHU   THE   KING. 


2  Kings  z.  18 — 36. 

iKTBODVCTioN.'Eecall  some  battle 
in  English  history  {e»  g,y  ''Battle  of 
Hastings'')  which  changed  our  line  of 
kings.    Such  also  in  Bible  history. 

Bid  God  intend  such  changes  in  JETm 
people's  history  P  Why  permitted,  and 
even  foretold  P  Beyibw  :  eliciting  the 
changes  in  the  kingdom  of  the  ten 
tribes — ^all  to  punish  sin ;  the  names  of 
kings  in  Omri's  family ; — a  sad  alliance 
made  therewith  by  Judah's  king. 

One  man  chosen  by  God  to  punish 
both  kingdoms.    That  man  was  Jbhu. 

Central  thought :  Jehu's  zeal  far  Qod, 
Bepeat  Golden  Text, 

1.  In  whcU  did  Jehu*s  zeal  for  God 
consist  ? 

(a)  In  recognizing  the  Divine  met' 
eenger^  the  young  prophet  s^t  to 
anoint  him  (ch.  iz.  1).  Give  a  brief 
account  of  the  siege  of  Bamoth-gUead ; 
the  wound  of  Jehoram  of  Israel;  his 
return  to  Jezreel;  the  yisit  of  his  nephew, 
Ahaziah  of  Judah ;  the  command  of  the 
army  in  Jehu's  hand ;  the  young  pro- 
phet's sudden  yisit,  &c.,  &c. 

{h)  In  the  utter  destruction  of  Ahab's 
family.  Note  the  commission  (ch.  iz. 
7,  &c)  fulfilled  to  the  letter  (ver.  25) 
towards  Jehoram,  Jezebel,  and  all  rela- 
tiTes.  (ch.  z.  I,  &c.) 


(For  a  Scripture  Class.) 

(c)  In  reminding  the  people  of  El\jah*e 
prophecy  (ch.  z.  10). 

(d)  In  hie  thorough  extermination  of 
Baal  worship.  Bead  yer.  18 — 28,  ez- 
plaining  difficult  phrases,  and  showing 
the  further  fulfilment  of  God's  purpose 
(1  Kings  ziz.  17), 

2.  In  what  was  Jehu's  zeal  an  igiwrant 
zeal  ? 

(a)  He  rejoiced  in  vengeance  on  his 
enemies  (ver.  8,  &c,).  Picture  tl^e  scene. 
Compare  Hosea  yi.  4  and  1  Cor.  ziii.  6. 

(b)  Se  exceeded  his  commission,  and 
destroyed  Ahaziah's  family  (yer.  13,  &c.} 

(c)  JETe  trusted  to  his  own  stratagem^ 
professing  himself  a  worshipper  of  Baal, 
rather  than  trusting  God,  and  striyiug 
to  be  on  His  side. 

(d)  He  continued  in  the  sins  which 
answered  his  own  purpose,  Baal  wor- 
shippers were  his  enemies,  but  the  image 
wor^p  at  Bethel  would  enhance  Ms 
own  greatness.    (Becapitulate.) 

LsssoN, — Beware  of  being  satisfied 
with  ouTWABD  service  without  hsakt 
service,  Giye  other  Scripture  instances. 
Bemember  that 

*'  God  abbon  the  Meiiilce 

ITlieTe  not  the  heart  is  found.'* 

Annib  B. 
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May  90th.^lioniinff. 

BBTBAYAL  AND  ABBB8T. 

Matthbw  xxtL  47—58. 


iMTAODUCnOV. 

The  teiM^er  liu  liexe  mmplo  acope 
for  piotiue  paintiDg.  The  eileiit  gaxden , 
the  dark  ahadowa  of  the  treea,  the 
sleepum*  d]folp]M»  the  wakeful  Sayiour, 
the  lights  of  the  city  in  the  distaaoe,  a 
far-avay  eound  of  voicea,  the  flaahing 
of  lanterns ;  now  the  tramp  of  feet  and 
the  Toices  become  clearer,  now  the  band 
ia  close  upon  the  startled  disciples; 
Judas  steps  forth,  the  kLw  of  betrayal 
is  given,  and  Jesus  is  captiye.     Study. 

I.  The  Betrayal. 

To  be  betrayed  by  any  one  is  a  great 
trial;  David  found  it  so, but  to  be 
betrayed  as  Christ  was  is  more  bitter. 
Notice — 

1.  Judat  had  been  a  dimpU,  With 
Christ  every  day.  Hrfd  he  been  a  mere 
acquaintance  the  blow  would  have  been 
lighter.  He  had  been  trusted  and  loved, 
it  was  only  natural  to  expect  a  requital ; 
but  what  a  revelation  and  disappoint- 
ment, instead  of  disciple  and  Mend — 
traitor!  Christ  was  constantly  meeting 
with  disappointments,  so  to  speak,  but 
this  was  the  worst. 

'  2.  Judas  came  at  a  friend.  Came 
with  a  kiss  and  salutation :  kissed  him 
tenderly,  caressingly,'  so  the  original 
implies.  Fair  things  are  often  deadly. 
In  battles,  soldiers  have  often  found 
fiiir  foliage  to  cover  treacherous  traps. 
Had  Judas  simply  betrayed  it  would 
have  been  bad  enougb,  but  to  cover  the 
deed  with  suck  falseness  increased  the 
crime  a  hundred  fold.  Hypocrites  are 
of  the  i^rst  kind  of  sinners. 

3.  He  came  08  againti  a  thief.  Like 
a  coward  he  brought  a  large  company 
with  him,  having  swords  and  staves* 
Had  he  studied  his  Master's  feelings  in 


the  least  lie  would  have  done  hit  dii* 
graoeful  deed  as  quietly  as  pouible. 
If  we  were  arrested,  though  innoceat  of 
the  crime  laid  to  our  charge,  we  ahoold 
like  it  done  deeently,  and  not  as  if  we 
were  of  the  vilest  We  can  fsncy  how 
painful  it  would  be  if  we  were  drag^ 
to  the  court  of  justice  at  the  head  of  a 
mob ;  then  how  pained  must  have  1)een 
the  mind  of  the  pure  Christ  1 

4,  It  wcu  the  beginning  of  the  bitter 
end.  Now  began  the  struggle  with 
earthly  powers,'  in  the  agony  he  Iiad 
struggled  mentally  and  spiritually,  not 
commences  the  warfare  which  is  to 
make  him  captive.  The  cross  itself 
was  in  that  traitor's  kiss,  the  dark  path 
is  now  open  before  the  end  of  whicli  is 
death.  Knowing  all  the  future,  and 
feeling  keenly  the  present  pain,  the  fint 
word  he  utters  is,  "Friend;"  ve 
should  have  used  a  harsher  expressioii. 

II.    The  arrest. 

1.  The  absurditg  of  the  manner  of 
arrest.  This  is  shown  in  two  ways. 
The  number  brought  to  capture  one 
man,  and  that  a  meek  one ,  had  some- 
thing ridiculous  in  it.  Why  did  the 
chief  priests  send  so  manyP  Did 
they  think  his  eleven  disciples  would 
fight  in  his  defence  and  perhaps  gather 
other  friends  round  them?  Did  they 
think,  knowing  the  great  influence  a 
crowd  has,  it  would  impress  the  people 
with  the  magnitude  of  Chrisf  s  offence 
and  so  make  them  call  the  louder  for  his 
punishment  ?  Or  was  it  an  unconscioas 
tribute  to  the  majesty  of  his  character 
that  this  one  man  would  need  a  force 
to  take  him  P 

Then  again,  remembering  t^e  divine 
power  of  this  man,  the  force  was  ridi- 
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enlonsly  weak.    Think  of  the  atten- 
•dant  legioDS  of  angela,  and  what  power 
had.  these  men  when  eren  at  the  voice 
of  Chriat  th^y  fell  haokwmrd  (aee  John's 
account).    It  waa  like  a  companj  if 
ddldzen  coming  to  hind  a  mighty. giant, 
2.  The  motifmfor  the  arrett^ 
First,  greed  of  gain  on  the  part  of 
Judas.    Bat  how  paltry  the  smn  I  only 
the  price  of  a  (dere.    Point  out  what 
great  crimes  hare  been  done  for  paltry 
sums  of  money. 
Second,  jealous  hate  on  the  part  of 


the  rnlers.  They  did  not  like  Christ's 
popularity  and  power,  neitiier  could 
they  brook  his  unmaaking  of  their 
hypocritical  life. 

.  Points  to  be  emphasised  in  the 
lesson—  ... 

1.  The  oenfidenoe  whieh  a  quiet  oon«« 
science  gires. 

2.  The  power  of  a  stsiakss  lif  e^   ; 

3.  The  lore  of  money  a  bitter  root  of 
evil. 

4.  Beware  of  betraying  Christ ! 

C.  Skzhmzk. 


May  aotb.— Afternoon. 

JONAH  AT  NINEVSH. 

Jonah  iii.     {For  a  Senior  Class,) 


Introductton. 

Eepentance  towards  God  is  ikejirst 
•step  to  salTation.  The  verses  we  have 
read  suggest  several  thoughts  about 
repentance. 

EXPOBXTXOV. 

(«)  Repentance.  —  what  it 
is. 

£Umt  soholars*  ideas  c^  repentanoe. 

Not  merely  changing  one*8  mind,  or 
purpose,  aa  in  Hajtt  xzi  29,  zzvii.  3, 
2  Gar.  viL  8»  Implies  maobmore  than 
this.  It  haa been  truly  sfud,  "He that 
leaves  not  dU  tm^  at  leaves  it  only  out- 
wardly, or  leaves  it  beoause  hs  cannot 
eommit  «^  or  leaves  it  out  of  sinister 
mo^ifW,  or  turns  from  sin  but  not  to  0od, 
"  haa  net  true  repentanoe  ".  (Olarkson). 

Bepentan  oe  la  to  !eftt« 
The  BBS  wo  loved  beA>rr, 
Aa4  Aofi  that  we  in  fMuest  grieve 
By  doing  so  no  iqore. 

We  have  an  example  of  true  repen^ 
anee    in    our    lesson.      Give     o^^^r 
examples.     (See    Judges    z.  15,  x6 ; 
.  2  Chron.  »xxiiL  12,13  :  Matt.  xxvi.  75; 
Xuke  |LV.  17— 19. 


If  repentance  towards  God  is  the  Jlrst 
step  towards  salvation,  **  have  you 
taken  this  step?" 

{b)  ^SAThat  Is  necessary  to 
repentance  ? 

Acts  ii«  37,  88.  Here  we  have  (1) 
Conviction,  So  with  the  Ninevites  ; 
they  were  first  convinced  of  sio,  before 
they  could  truly  repent.  So  witb  you ; 
your  hearts  must  be  convinced  of  sin 
before  you  can  really  repent  and 
accept  ^e  salvation  of  Christ.  Have 
you  felt  conriction  of  sin?  If  not, 
make  this,  prayer  your  own,  ''Lord, 
show  me  m^M^/'and  Thyself." 

(2)  Contrition.  Job  xlii.  6 ;  2  Cor. 
viL  10.  In  what  way  did  the  Kinevites 
show  their  contrition  of  heart? 
(ver.  6—9.) 

(3)  Confession.      Psalm   IL    1—4? 
I  Sam.  xii.  13 ;  Luke  xv.  18. 

(4)  Conversion.    Aotsix.  6,  11« 
The  eminent  Philip  Henry  bins  said, 

"We  are  bom  with  our  backs  upon 
God  and  heaven,  and  our  i^es  upoin  on 
and  hell,  until  grace  comes,  and  th^t 
converts  us." 
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Bo  ynu  know  what  eonyernon  iiP 
HaTB  yoa  felt  its  power  P  Acts  iii.  19, 
JoliniiL3. 

(0)  What  repaatance  does. 

(1)  Delw§ri  finm  eondmmtum. 
Jonah  iii.  10.  Ko  ^^^wtf^^mmtfijin  for 
.them  now;  they  had  kmrd  the  message, 
b^heved  it,  and  truly  repented. 

(2)  Giv$8  mtfiiy  €Md  peace. 

Ho  destniotion  for  the  Ninerites 
now;  having  tmly  repented,  they  found 
what  yon  too  may  find — **  joy  and 
peace  in  belieTing.*'  Haye  yoa  done 
foP 

APFZJCATIOir. 

Tour  priyileges   are   much   greater 


than  those  which  the  Ninerites  poMes- 
sed,  yet  they  repented  at  <me  mesioge. 
How  is  it  with  you,  who  have  often 
hesxd  the  message  of  mercy  and  warn- 
ing, and  how  have  yon  treated  It  F 

If  you  haye  trifled  with  it,  or  tamed 
from  it»  then  will  come  to  pass  thd 
troths  taught  in  our  Golden  Text, 
Matt.  zii.  41, — 

"  Now  is  the  sooepted  time,  now  u 
the  day  of  salyatum.  " 

**  Huten,  0  sinner,  to  be  wise, 
And  tUy  not  for  ibtmyiTow'  tun^ 
The  longer  Wisdom  yon  despite, 
The  harder  it  the  to  bo  won." 

Hannah  T. 


May  aTth^^Mominc. 
JESUS  ACCUSED  AND  DENIED. 

Matthbw  xxyi  69 — 75, 


£ecall  the  quietness  of  Gethsemane, 
and  how  it  was  changed  for  the  excite- 
ment of  the  arrest.     Compare  the  ac- 
counts in  the  different  Gospels,  so  as  to 
know  precisely  and  fully  what  Judas 
did     DistinguiBh  between  our  Lord's 
yielding  himself  up  to  arrest  without 
any  struggles  in  self-defence ;  and  the 
representations  sometunes  made  that  he 
deliyered  himself  up  to  death.    So  fully 
did  Jesus  recognize  that  '*  all  his  times 
were  in  God's  hands,"  he  felt  it  was  no 
duty  to  resist;  submission  and  perfect 
trust  nnto  the  end,  he  ought  to  manifest. 
At  the  point  where  our  lesson  begins 
the  arrest  has  been  made,  and  the  party 
.are  just  starting  on  the  return  journey  to 
Jerusalem.  The  teacher  should  locate  the 
scene,  noticing  Dr.  Thomson's  suggested 
position  for  Grcthsemane,  and  tracing  on 
the  map  of  Jerusalem  the  course  of  their 
march.  Notice  also  that  the  disciples  had 
all  forsaken  their  Lord;  find  whichd  them 
followed  a  long  way  off.  Let  thesnbjoined 
diTision   set  the  incidents  of  the  les- 


son in  groups ;  brightness  and  direct- 
ness will  be  found  to  attend  associating 
the  events  with  particular  pereons. 

I.    The  Policemen.-^Uie  this 
term  rather  than  the  **  guard,"  or  the 
«  arresting  party,"  because  the  children 
will  at  once  realize  what  occurred  by 
its  help.    Show  of  whom  the  party  con- 
sisted.   It    was   evidently  the  Bi^ 
Priest's  guard,  or  the  watchmen  tha' 
kept  order  in  the  Temple.     There  u 
some  support  to  the  idea  that  Boidad 
soldiers  were  among  them,  and  certain- 
ly some  of  the  Pharisaic  party  accom- 
panied the  policemen.     The    tescher, 
by  careful  comparison  of  the  reooitb, 
should  decide  who  made  up  the  psrty. 
And  thep  def  iribe  their  binding  JesuSt 
and    .tading    Him    back*      niustrste 
the    prophecy;     **He  was  led  as  • 
lamb    to    the    slaughter."      Obserre 
where  they  took  Him  to  P^Caiaphas' 
palace.    Eemember   his  prophesy;  ha 
was  evidently  intending  to  work  oat  a 
fulfilment  of  it  in  the  person  of  Chiiat 
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Bemember  it  was  night-time;  so  they 
could  not  disturb  the  Boman  Govemor. 
II*  The  Servants.  —  tot.  68. 
This  reference  saggests  a  picture  of  the 
scene  in  the  palace  court  Describe  at 
the  tipper  end,  the  councillors,  or  con» 
tpiratortf  and  their  Tictim.  At  the 
lower  end,  the  fire,  servants  round  it^ 
and  explain  how  John  and  Peter  got  in. 
What  must  haye  been  their  state  of 
mind? 

III.  The^Witnesses.—ver.  59-61. 
This  brings  up  Christ's  first  trial. 
note  what  straits  his  accusers  were  put 
to.  By  Jewish  law  they  could  not  con- 
demn without  two  witnesses.  Compare 
case  of  Naboth.  They  wanted  to  get 
rid  of  Christ  judicially y  not  privately, 
so  paid  men  to  betray  him,  and  paid 
men  to  witness  against  him :  telling 
themselves  to  serve  their  spite, 

IV.  The  Judges.— ver.  67,  68. 
A  most   humiliating  scene.    How   it 


feveals  the  bad  heart  of  these  men! 
Verily  with  '<  wicked  hands  he 
was  cmoified  and  slain."  Fancy 
judges  coming  down  from  the 
bench  to  mock,  insult,  and  smite  their 
poor  bound  prisoner  I  And  this  after 
trying  to  make  him  accuse  himself  and 
twisting  his  words  to  servetheir  shame- 
fill  purpose. 

V.  The    Maids.  —  ver.    69-76. 
Two  of  them  spoke  to  Peter,  making 
him  fear  that  he  was  recognized  as  one 
of  Jesus'  followers.    Set  out  this  in- 
cident fully. 

The  great  lessons  of  the  subject  wiU 
come  out  by  noticing  our  Lord's  calm* 
ness;  the  judges'  rage;  and  Peter's 
excited  fear.  What  makes  the  differ- 
ence? Only  the  true,  honest,  trustful 
man  could  be  calm.  God  was  with  Jesus, 
to  help  Him.  Judge  and  Peter  pat 
God  away. 

R.  Tuck. 


May  97tb^— Afternoon* 
THE  DEATH  OF   ELISHA* 

2  Kings  xiii.  10—25. 


Jehoash,  or  Joash,  the  grandson  of 
"  Jehu  the  mad  driver  "  is  now  the  king 
of  Israel,  and  so  the  kingdoms  of 
Jadah  and  Israel  had  both  a  king  of  the 
same  name. 

Mark  —  Mow  long  the  sins  of  Jero' 
hoavfiy  the  son  of  Nebat,  became  a  curse 
to  the  land.  In  v.  10 — 13  we  have  a 
short  sketch  of  the  reign  of  Joash; 
and  then  in  verses  14  to  19  a  detailed 
account  of  his  last  interview  with  the 
prophet  Elisha.  ' 

The  old  prophet,  who  had  been  pro- 
phesying some  sixty  years,  is  now  sick 
unto  death ;  he  must  go  the  way  of  all 
flesh.  He  had  seen  Elijah  taken  up  in 
the  chariot  of  fire,  but  he  is  to  pass 
upward  through  the  gloomy  portal.  Be- 
fore he  departs  he  is  visited  by  the  king. 
Bfark— 


1.  The   Kino's  Estihatb   of  thb 

PnOPHBT. 

The  aged  seei;  had  placed  his  grand- 
father upon  the  throne.  Note  (1) — His 
aftection  for  Klisha. 

He  not  only  comes  to  visit  the  dying 
saint,  but  he,  in  tenderness  of  spirit, 
weeps  over  his  face,  and  calls  him, 
*  <  My  father,  my  father."     - 

2.  The  value  he  sets  upon  him. 
"  The  same  as  Elijah  had  been  in  his 
day,  ''the  chariot  of  Israel,  and  the 
horsemen  thereof,"  chariots  and  horse- 
men were  badly  needed,  and  now  he 
is  about  to  depart. 

Learn — To  value  our  godly  friends  • 
we  may  not  know  their  worth, 

II.  The  Seer's  Dying  Parable. 

Here  is  another  and  beautiful  illus- 
tration of  the  '' Act^d  Sermon." 
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The  Synans  wen  now  imn^ding  tbt 
land,  and  the  king  oemea  aimed  witk 
kis  bov,  and  quiver  fail  of  arraws* 
Mark  the  pointa  of  teaeUbi|^ 

1.  If  he  mrould  oonqamrp  he 
znust  f aoe  the  foe* 

He  mnat  face  the  Eaat,  wheie  the 
foemen  lay ;  the  lattiee  «ult  be  open, 
BO  that  he  may  see  where  the  danger  Ilea. 

Learn  —  To  hmno  tX$  danger ^  to 
guard  our  weuk  points. 

2.  He  must  fight  if  he  mrould 
reign. 

He  must  shoot  as  well  as  look.  He 
has  his  work  to  do  if  he  would  hare  his 
people  deliyered, 

latm^^To  uek  to  ^onguer  all  our 
advertarietf  he  they  worldy  JUih,  or 
devil. 

3.  He  "BiriU  need  divine  po'sirer. 
The  seer  puts  his  hands  on  the  youth- 

fol  king's  hands,  to  **  teach  his  hands 
to  war,  and  his  fingers  to  fights"  He  must 
shoot,  hut  it  is  **  the  arrow  of  the  Lord's 
deliyeranoe.''  * 

Learn — To  seek  CM^hslp  in  oureow* 
fiiets  of  right  against  wrong. 


*  An  va  of  fleak  must  fail 
In  ftuoli  a  WW  m  this." 

4.  He  must  persevere   and 
improve  the  victory. 

The  parable  supposes  the  Syxia&s 
defeated  .and  fallen  before  the  king, 
and  now  the  command  is.  Smite  I  He 
smites  but  thrice,  and  shows  his  want  of 
power,  his  lack  of  purpose^  and  fails  in 
the  great  crisis. 

How  often  do  we  see  tMs  lack  of 
**  grip,"  eyen  in  little  things  ? 

Leazn — To  seek  grctce  that  Ufe  nwy 
**overcoms  to  ths  snd,"  for  it  is  to  such 
that  the  **  orow%  of  life  **  is  prorndged^ 

III.  Thb  PaoP9XT*8  Death. 

How  little  Ib  said  Bbgut  it !  Just  one 
line  \    But  how  much  about  his  life. 

Learn — That  it  is  better  to  live  well 
than  die  weU* 

How  little  is  said  about  the  death  of 
any  of  Grod's  workers,  but  how  much 
about  the  death  of  the  Lord  Jesus]  Four 
long  accounts  of  that  death ! 
*  Learn  That  the  death  of  Christ  is  somC' 
thing. iosts  aXL  Tlie  great  at'One-mentfor 
our  sin.  H.  G.  G. 


Jime  3rd.— Morning. 
JB8XJB    BEFORE    PILATE. 

Matthew  xxvii.  11 — 26. 


O 
O 

O 


Iiowly 
A  cQused 
M  eek 
B  lameless 


yet 


9f 


QQ 


o 


Kingly 
I  nnocent 
"N  o  fear 
Or  iven  up  to  be  crucified 


Literrogate  on  preceding  lessons  :— 
No  crime  been  proved  against  Jesus, 
yet  in  early  morning  is  hurried  before 
Pilate.  Scene  in  Judgment  Hall  of 
Prsetorium.  Pilate  surrounded  by 
guards  and  officers,  Jesus  standing  be- 


fore him.  Piiests-and  people  crowding 
round  entrance  (John  xriii.  28)  thought 
more  of  outward  defilement  than  inward 
sin. 

Jesus  stood  before  Pilate, 

Lowly  yet  Kingly.— -Judged  by 
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one  ▼horn  He  created,  and  could  destroy 
by  a  breath— stood  undefended,  unsup- 
ported by  earthly  friends — claimed  no 
priyilege  of  birth,-  yet  priests  charged 
Him  ^ith  A^«*^^"*'Tig  to  be  a  Kinff  ;  and 
when  Pilate  questioned  Him,  His  an- 
swer, "Thou  say  est,"  meant  simply 
**  Yes.'*  Show  reality,  but  spirituality 
of  Christ's  kingdom  (John  xviii.  36, 
37).  No  rival  to  Caesar,  though  greater 
Kinff. 

Accused  yet  Innocent. — ^Accu- 
sers— the  priests,  enyious  of  His  power 
over  the  people.  Accused  Him  of  many 
things  (Luke  zxiii  2 — 5).  How 
falsely!  Instead  of  i^m^^^  was  ^<?a^r 
of  the  nation ;  by  example  and  precept 
taught  mbmission  to  earthly  rulerf,  and 
bade  people  render  to  Gsesar  his  due ; 
was  no  insurrectionist,  but  "  stirred  " 
people  up  to  repentance,  faith,  and  holy 
Imng, 

Meek  yet  no  fear, — How  in- 
dignantly Jesus  might  have  answered, 
and  fearfully  punished  accusers !  Yet 
"  He  opened  not  His  mouth  "  (ver,  12 — 
U).  Conscious  innocence,  and  willing 
sabnussion,  kept  Him  silent  when  as- 
sailed ;  though  no  fear  prevented  Him 
rebuking  Pilate,  when  the  glory  of  God 
demanded  (John  six.  11). 

Blameless,  yet  given  up  for 
Crucifixion. — ^Pilate  examined  Jesus, 
sent  TTim  to  Herod  (Luke  xxiii.]— 
neither  found  TTim  worthy  of  death. 
Pilate,  by  anxiety  to  release  Jesus,  v. 
15 — 17  (explain  custom) — ^by  thrice 
repeated  declaration  (Lu&e  xxiii.,  22) — 
and  by  washing  his  hands  (v.  24)  pro- 


nounced Jesus  blameless;  yet  though 
waxned  of  God  through  wife's  dream 
(v.  19),  desire  for  popularity,  and  fear 
of  earthly  master  (John  xix.,  12),  in- 
duced him  to  give  Jesus  up  to  cruc^fixum. 

Sin  brings  Punishment.  — - 
FUate,  unjust  and  cowardly,  could  not 
shift  responsibility — recall  motiTes — 
was  shortly  disgraced,  and  dismissed. 

Trieste  enyious. — ^Within  forty  years 
God  took  away  their  place  and  nation. 

Feople  chose  robber  (illus.  from 
parable  of  *'Good  Samaritan"  terror 
and  danger  he  had  been)  instead  of 
Christ  their  deliverer — urged  by  the 
priests,  cried  "  Crucify  Him."  Within 
forty  years  were  robbed  of  home  and 
country,  and  so  many  were  condemned 
to  crucifixion,  there  were  not  crosses 
enough)  so  curse  invoked  (y.  26)  fell 
upon  them. 

Application — 

His  blood  is  upon  vs,  as  well  as  upon 
Jews.  But  hov)  t  If— like  Pilate — ^we 
fear  threats  of  man,  and  put  Christ 
from  us;  if— like  priests— we  consider 
self,  caring  nothing  for  glory  of  God 
and  Christ ;  if— like  people — ^we  choose 
any  portion  but  Christ— worldly  gain, 
&c.,  forgetting  all  His  love;  then,  we 
shall  be  guilty  of  His  death,  and  justly 
doomed  to  eternal  punishment.  But, 
if,  by  faith  in  the  "  Lamb  of  God,"  His 
blood  is  sprinkled  upon  our  hearts,  it 
will  cleanse  us  &om  sin,  and  save  from 
death.  Let  each  one  ask.  Am  I  ffuilty 
of  the  blood  of  Christ,  or,  am  I  saved  hj 
it?  In  one  of  these  two  ways,  Mis 
blood  rests  upon  each, 

"Emily  E.  L. 
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Jont  sedw^Aftcraoon. 
THE    ULXEKTATIOK    OF  AUOS. 


Amos  t.  1 — 15  (F<n'  a  Scripture  CUut), 


Intboductiok. 

Elicit  who  was  the  first  ol  the  line  ef 
prophets;  the  xuunes  of  the  princi- 
pal from  Samuel  to  time  of  lesson ;  their 
yaried  work,  &c.  &c. 

God  never  left  His  people  without 
some  faithful  witnesses.  After  EUsha's 
death,  Jonah,  Hosea,  and  Amos,  con- 
temporary.   See  chap.  i.  1. 

Our  lesson,  "The  Lamentations  of 
Amos."  Elicit  the  meaning.  Head 
▼erses  and  explain. 

ExposiTioir. 

1.  The  tauus  of  tfUe  lamentation,  (a) 
leraeVe  idolatry :  v.  4 — 6.  Compare  2 
Kings  14 — 24.  Contrast  the  partial  re- 
storation of  purer  worship  in  Judah, 
and  comparatiYe  prosperity.  2  Chr. 
xxyi.  4 — 6. 

(b)  leraeVt  hatred  of  truth^  yer.  7  and 
10.  Messengers  in  every  xeign,  re- 
jected. 1  Kings  zziL  8.  As  king,  so 
people;  grew  to  love  only  those  who 
flattered.     Compare  Amos  vii.  10—17. 

(c)  Isra/iCe  unrighteousjudgmentj  ver. 
11 — 12.  Illustrate:  ordinary  Oriental 
judges  taking  bribes.  Specially  for- 
bidden to  IsraeL  Lev.  xxv.  17,  &o. 
But  now  it  is  "  wormwood"  to  seek  for 
Juetice, 

(d)  laraeVs  utter  he^lessnesSy  ver  2, 3. 
2  Kings  xui.  5,  chap.  xiv.  26.    Show 


how  population  is  considered  a  proof  of 
a  nation's  prosperity.  Like  a  true  pa- 
triot, Amos  lamented  the  reduction  of 
Israel. 

(e)  IsraeVs  heedleamess  of  Ood^s  long' 
suffering,  ver.  8 — 14.  Compare  chap, 
vii.  1 — 5.  2  Kings  ziv.  27»  See  also 
how  their  enemies  were  punished: 
Amos  L  Yet  this  longsuSering  only 
increased  their  guilt. 

2.  The  lamentation  of  earnest  tecuihers 
NOW. 

(a)  Tou  love  earthlg  (hinge  better  than 
Ood:  business,  school,  play,  engross 
thought.    Matt  ziii.  22. 

(b)  You  hve flattery  better  than  truth. 
''Don't  like  that  teacher,"  who  shows 
up  your  faults. 

(c)  You  wrong  others  for  the  scUke  of 
self:  try  for  best  places— highest  prizes, 
ftc.*-by  cheating. 

(d)  Yotr  are  sinking  morally;  will 
never  be  truly  great:  outward  pros- 
perity will  soon  end. 

(e)  You  heed  no  warning  ;  God  keeps 
siLence,  and  you  sin  with  impunity. 

Application. 

Do  teachers  lament  thus  over  You  F 
Perhaps  Jesus  does  so  still.  Luke  xiz. 
41,  42.  He  speaks  new.  Rev.  iii.  20. 
He  is  the  good  (Golden  Text)  ;  seek 
Him  and  live. 

Ankib  B. 


GREATNESS. 

The  greatest  man  is  he  who  chooses  the  right  with  invincible  resolution, 
who  resists  the  sorest  temptations  from  within  and  without,  who  bears  the 
heaviest  burdens  cheerfully,  who  is  calmest  in  storms,  and  most  fearless  under 
menace  and  frowns,  whose  reliance  on  truth,  on  virtue,  on  God,  is  most  unfaltering. 
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By  Isa  Kar. 

« THY  WORD  IS  A  LAMP  UNTO  MY  FEET,  AND  A 

LIGHT  UNTO  MY  PATH/' 

T    is  wonderful  what    new  beauty   shines    out   from  ^ 
many  a  well-known   Bible   text  or  simile  when 
seen  in  the  light  of  the  life  of  these  far  Eastern 
lands. 

A  night  walk  here  in  China  gives  to  the  text 
which  heads  this  page  a  fuller  meaning,  to  my 
mind,  than  I  ever  felt  before. 

The  Chinese  have  no  regular  method  of  Lighting 
their  streets  as  in  cities  and  towns  at  home,  but^ 
instead  of  this  each  man  carries  his  own  lantern . 
in  his  hand  when  he  goes  out.     Upon  its  illomi^ 
nated  surface  the  owner's  name  is  written,  so  that 
all  meeting  him  may  know  who  is  passing. 
All  respectable  citizens  are  expected  to  carry  a  lantern,  as  none  but 
thieves  or  those  engaged  in  some  disreputable  business,  it  is  argued, 
would  case  to  creep  about  in  the  dark. 

Chinese  streets  differ  widely  from  Western  thoroughfares.  They  are 
almost  without  exception  very  narrow,  with  no  side  paths,  and  the 
stones  and  paving  much  broke  n  and  out  of  repair.  The  lantern  is 
therefore  carried  on  a  long  t  hin  stick  of  bamboo,  and  held  close  to  the 
feet  so  that  each  step  may  be  made  clear. 

During  the  past  autumn,  while  we  were  on  a  journey  in  the  country^ 

twilight  and  night  came  on  when  we  were  still  at  some  distance  from 

the  little  bungalow,  up  among  the  mountains,  where  we  intended  that 

night  to  rest.     We  had  but  little  moonlight,  and  our  path  was  narrow 

and  rocky,  often  skirting  steep  precipices  on  the  one  hand,  while  on  the 

other  tall  cliffs  rose  high  above  us.     Our  chair  and  baggage  coolies,  aa 

well  as  ourselves,  had  to  pick  their  way  warily.     When  we  halted  to 

light  onr  lanterns  it  was  discovered  that,  by  some  mistake,  instead  of 

one  for  each  person,  only  three  had  been  brought  for  our  whole  party. 

At  every    rough  place  a  considerable  stoppage  had  to  be  made  so 

that  one  by  one  all  might  get  safely  over.     Sometimes  anxiety  to  reach 
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our  journey's  end  prompted  us  to  make  steps  in  the  dark,  holding  on 
by  dwarf  bamboos,  or  a  Inxnriant  growth  of  ferns,  now  and  then  ran- 
ning  the  risk  of  ugly  sHps  or  false  steps . 

How  glad  we  were  to  see  the  light  gleam  over  the  white  walls  of  the 
little  temple  of  the  Dragon  King,  attached  to  which  was  the  small 
^bongalow,  under  whose  roof  we  were  to  rest  for  the  night. 

We  did  not  need  the  music  of  the  mountain  stream  coming  dashing 
-down  from  the  **  Dragon  Pool "  and  the  heights  which  frown  above  it  to 
loll  us  to  sleep  that  night  in  the  lonely  mountain  gorge. 

But  as  I  looked  back  over  the  way  we  had  come  I  thought  how  like 
tt  was  to  life's  pilgrimage,  and  how  much  easier  and  brighter  is  the  road 
when  each  traveller  carries,  in  his  own  hand,  for  his  own  use,  that 
word  which  ia  a  ''  lamp  unto  our  feet,  and  a  light  unto  our  path." 

*>o<» 


By  Rbv.  henry  T.  ROBJOHNS,  B.A, 

Tub  subject  of  this  paper  (put  into  the  briefest  form)  is  —  Hov  to  lead  Sunday 
Scholan  into  the  Church.  The  question  assumes  that  the  thing  itself  is  desirable, 
and  concerns  itself  only  with  the  "  How."  The  very  form  of  the  question  shows  a 
oonsiderable  advance  in  public  opinion  during  the  last  few  years,  and  that  in  two 
respects : — 1.  As  to  the  possibility  aad  probability  of  early  trust  in.  and  decision 
for  Christ ;  and  2.  As  to  the  propriety  of  admitting  young  people  into  ipiis  Church. 
A  word  or  two  on  both  these  modifications  in  the  thoughts  and  tone  of  Christian 
people. 

It  is  not  easy  to  recall  a  past  mood  of  mind,  and  yet  we  may  be  able  to  do  it 
#afficalently  for  present  practical  purposes.  I  think  I  can  remember  the  dense 
spiritual  atmosphere,  suffocating  and  dark,  in  which  my  earliest  years  were  passed. 
lu  that  atmosphere  were  floating  notions  of  this  kind, — the  total  depravity  of  every 
faculty  of  every,  eyen  the  youngest,  sinner ;  the  certainty  that  every  child  would 
grow  up  depraved ;  that  he  would  manifest  the  evil  in  him ;  that  some  day  he  might 
hear  a  sermon,  terrible  or  tender,  which  might,  through  sovereign  grace,  convert  him ; 
and  that  all  Sunday  school  teaching  should  tend  to  prepare  fuel  for  that  grand  crisis 
when  the  baptism  of  fire  should  fall  from  heaven.  Young  believers  were  regarded 
as  prodigies ;  and  if  there  happened  to  arise  one  in  three  or  foiir  millions,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  somebody  was  sure  to  write  a  little  book  about  the  precocious 
phenomenon,  and  happy  was  it  for  the  child  if,  ere  the  book  came  ont,  its  spirit 
had  passed  *'  beyond  their  voices  where  is  peace."  It  was  regarded  as  an  experi- 
ence altogether  unnatural,  instead  of  in  the  highest '  degree  natural,  that  a  child 
should  trust  the  Saviour ; — natural,  I  say,  taking  into  account  the  gracious  media- 
torial economy  under  which  we  live. 

*  A  paper  read  at  the  Torksh're  Conference  of  Sundaj  School  Teachers,  March  30^  1877. 
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All  this  is  changed  now.  I  belieye  that  Horace  Bushnell's  book  on  "  Christian 
Nurture"  has  reyolutionized  the  thought  of  the  Church  on  this  matter.  Its 
indirect  influence,  even  with  those  who  hare  nerer  read  it,  has  been  immensel 
This,  tuo,  we  may  believe  without  endorsing  all  which  that  eminent  preacher  and 
theologian  advances.  Without  denying  at  all  the  depravity  of  man,  we  have 
come  to  give  new  applications  to  the  goapel  which  corrects  it.  We  believe  that  as 
soon  as  the  banner  of  evil  is  unfurled  on  the  battle-field  of  the  human  heart,  nay, 
sooner  in  some  cases  (for  there  is  such  a  thing  as  ''being  sanctified  from  the 
womb"),  another  standard  may  be  uplifted.  The  Spirit  of  God  may  camp  upon 
that  ground.  We  have  come  to  accept  truths  like  these,  that  childhood  is  the  fit 
and  ffivourable  time  for  trust  in  Jesus  and  dedication  to  Him ;  that  then  gleams 
the  dawn  of  responsibility,  and  just  then  we  may  expect  the  early  dews  of  divine 
grace ;  that  the  facts  of  the  gospel  move  deeply  then ;  that  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel 
are  adapted  to  the  natural  joyousness  of  a  child ;  that  the  love  of  God  and  the  love 
of  men  is  possible  then  ;  that  Christian  habits  can  be  formed  then,  and  the  founda- 
tions laid  of  a  stable  and  heroic  Christian  life ;  and  that  then  the  whole  life  can  be 
given  to  God.  Add  to  all  this,  we  have  come  to  realize  to  ourselves  fthat  millions 
die  in  childhood,  and  so,  if  ever  they  are  to  be  the  Lord's  on  earth,  they  must  be 
the  Lord's  then.  And  lastly,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  immense  majority  of 
instances,  the  life-choice  is  made  in  childhood.  The  opportunity  of  childhood  is 
golden.  Of  late  years  we  have  seen  it  and  believed.  I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  to 
imply  that  it  has  remaiaed  to  our  time  to  discover  all  this ;  by  no  menns.  From 
the  beginning  there  have  been  solitary  voices  proclaiming  these  truths,  but  just  now 
their  acceptance  is  far  more  general  than  it  was. 

Not  so  many  years  ago  the  tone  of  feeling  in  reference  to  admission  into  the 
Church,  with,  some  admirable  exceptions,  was  simply  shocking.  About  six  or 
seven  years  aga  Mr.  Mander,  of  Wolverhampton,  made  special  inquiry  into  this 
sabject,  andlie  found  that  out  of  1,716  members  of  Congregational  churches,  there 
was  only  one  under  ten  years  of  age,  and  only  thirty-four  between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  eighteen.  Happily  other  sections  of  the  Church  were  in  advance  of  this.  The 
Moravians  have  always  laid  stress  on  the  power  of  Christian  education.  Their  churches 
have  ever  been  schools  of  holy  nurture.  They  expect  their  children  to  grow  up  as 
plants  in  the  house  of  the  Lord.  It  is  affirmed  that  not  one  in  ten  knows  when  he 
became  a  Christian.  An  elder  at  Fulneck  writes,  "  We  endeavour  to  impress  upon 
our  children  and  young  people  the  importance  of  their  self-surrender  unto  the  Lord 
from  their  early  childhood  ;  but  practically  we  receive  them  into  full  church  fellow- 
ship as  communicants  very  seldom  before  the  age  of  fourteen,  fifteen,  or  sixteen 
years,  and  then  only  if  they  themselves  desire  it.  .  .  0  ur  additions  arise  chiefly  from 
our  Sunday  schools. "  The  Calvinistic  Methodists  of  Wales  go  even  further  than  this. 
With  them  the  names  of  children  of  church  members  are  on  the  church  roll  from  the* 
very  first  The  church  consists  **  of  those  persons,  and  those  only,  who  are  described 
by  their  knowledge,  grace,  experience,  and  conduct  in  the  rules  and  discipline  of  the 
body,  toffstTier  icith  their  children.  These  are  all  regarded  as  really  full  members, 
though  not  formally  so ;  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  membership,  but  not  entering 
on  the  full  inheritance  till  a  kno  wledge  of  divine  things  has  been  duly  developed.  At 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  age  they  usually  claim  the  full  possession  of  their 
privileges ;   it  is  quite  the  exception  not  to  do  so;  but  when  this  is  deferred 
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to  twenty  years  of  age  or  so,  it  usually  ends  in  the  young  person  goiDg  OTer  to 
the  world." 

The  result  of  this  enlighteoed  policy,  as  ascertained  a  few  years  since,  put  into 
the  smallest  possible  space,  may  be  represented  thus : — ^The  average  membership  of 
each  church  was  130 ;  out  of  that  number  41  were  children,  leaving  89  adults.  The 
proportion  of  children  to  adults  was  very  nearly  one  out  of  every  three.  At  that  time, 
some  six  or  seven  years  ago,  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  occupied  an  honouiahle 
position,  for  one  Sunday  scholar  out  of  every  thirteen  was  a  member  of  the  society. 
Since  then  (though  we  may  not  be  able  to  lay  our  hands,  at  the  moment, on  statistics) 
we  are  sure  there  has  been  a  rapid  ripening  of  pubHc  sentiment  in  thia  matter,  and 
the  process  has  been  materially  hastened  by  those  beneficent  revivals  which  have 
swept  from  time  to  time  over  the  face  of  the  country  and  of  the  church.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  we  are  able  to  address  ourselves  without  prejudice  to  the  question— 
'*  How  " — ''How  shaU  we  lead  Sunday  scholars  into  the  Christian  Church  ? "  It 
will  not  be  expected  of  me  that  I  should  do  more  than  offer  a  few  suggestive  answers. 
And  in  presenting  them  I  shall  not  concern  myself  much  with  Sunday  school 
machinery,  but  rather  with  the  living  force  of  the  earnest  spiritual  teacher.  To  him 
I  shall  venture  to  commend  the  following  counsel : — 

1.  Believe  that  even  a  child  can  trust  Vie  Saviour.      In  my  opening  words  I  have 

referred  to  this,  and  might  dismiss  the  matter  as  an  assumption  to  be  distinctly 

settled  in  all  Sunday  school  work,  but  that  I  wish  to  give  it   additional  and 

impTerative  emphasis.     I  am  afraid  the  old  shadow  yet  lingers,  and  that  some  are 

disposed  to  insist  almost  exclusively  on  indirect  results.    No  doubt  in  addition  to 

all  direct  and  immediate  results  there  will  be  a  great  outlying  cloud  of  effects, 

which  no  ecclesiastical  mensuration  can  possibly  calculate,  but  a  great  general 

does  not  carry  war  into  an  enemy's  country  thinking  chiefly  of  the  indirect  effects 

of  the  campaign,  he  means  to  carry  such  and  such  fortresses  for  the  king,  to  snh- 

due  populations  for  his  master,  knowing,  however,  that  immense  indirect  results 

will  afterwards  appear  on  every  side  and  through  the  centuries  to  come.    So  with 

the  teacher.    And  first  he  must  himself  believe  in  the  possibility  of  each  child's 

salvation.     What  affecting  illustrations  we  sometimes  light  on  of  children  coming 

into  the  kingdom  !    There  is  that  one  of  Mr.  Moody's.    In  one  of  his  meetings  in 

America  an  old  missionary  got  up  and  said,   "  I  believe  in  the  conversion  of  little 

children.  Sixteen  years  ago  I  was  in  a  heathen  country  labouring  as  a  missionary, 

and  my  wife  died  and  left  me  with  three  little  children.    On  the  Sabbath  after  her 

death  my  eldest  little  girl,  ten  years  old,  came  to  me  and  said,  *  Papa,  shall  I  take 

the  childreu  into  the  bedroom  and  pray  with  them  as  mother  used  to  do  ? '   I  said, 

*Yes,  you  may  if  you  like.'    Little  Nellie  led  them  off  to  the  chamber  to  pray. 

When  they  came  out  I  noticed  that  they  had  all  been  weeping,  and  asked  what 

•the  crying  was  about.   '  "Well,  father,  I  prayed  just  as  mother  taught  me  to  pray, 

and  then, '  naming  her  little  brother,  Nellie  went  on  to  say,  *he  prayed  the  prayer 

that  mother  taught  him  to  pray ;  but  little  Susie,  she  was  too  young,  mother  had 

not  taught  her  a  prayer,  and  so  she  made  a  prayer  of  her  own,  and  I  could  not 

help  but  weep  to  hear  her  pruy.'     *Why,'  said  I,  'what  did  she  say?'    'Why, 

she  put  up  her  little  hands,  and  dosed  her  eyes,  and  said,  "  0  God,  You  have  come 

and  taken  away  my  dear  mamma,  and  I  have  no  mamma  to  pray  for  me  noir; 

won't  You  please  make  me  good,  just  as  my  dear  mamma  wasP  for  Jesus*  sake. 
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Amen !  "  God  heard  that  prayer.  That  little  child,  befort)  she  was  four  years 
old,  gave  eyidence  of  being  a  child  of  God,  and  for  sixteen  years  she  was  in  that- 
heathen  country',  leading  little  children  to  the  *  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  away 
the  sin  of  the  world.' ' '  I  add  only  the  obsenration  and  admonitioo,  the  very  children 
can  come,  will  come  to  Jesus,  if  we  do  not  somehow  stand  in  their  road  ;  and  I  say 
what  the  great  Authority  once  said :  "  Suflfer  the  children  to  comd  .  .  for  of  such 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'* 

2.  Looking  out  for  signs  of  spiritual  life,  judge  by  a  standard  suitable  to  a  child. 
There  is  one  New  Testament  criterion  of  a  Christian.  A  soul  may  be  and  do  many 
things  which  are  excellent  in  themselves,  but  which  are  not  determinate  of 
Christian  standing.  A  man  may  pray,  read  the  Bible,  commit  himself  to  works  of 
Christian  usefulness,  he  may  preach,  prophesy  in  Christ's  name,  and  in  His  name 
cast  out  devils,  and  in  His  name  do  many  wonderful  works,  and  after  all  not  be 
Christ's.  The  New  Testament  standard  by  which  to  judge  a  soul  is  this, — Is  he 
or  is  he  not  a  believer  in  the  Lord  Jesus  P  Where  there  is  this  trust,  all  things  in 
life  and  service  are  possible,  and  that  in  proportion  to  i\v.  vitality  and  power  of  it. 
All  things  are  possible,  I  say,  but  aU  things  are  not  at  c^e  beginning  then  and 
there  present.  The  child,  for  example,  is  a  little  soldier,  entering  into  a  life-long 
battle,  not  coming  out  of  it  victorious ;  is  a  servant  of  the  Lord  beginning  a 
ministry,  not  yet  hearing  the  final  plaudit ;  is  a  saint  only  in  germ  and  poten- 
tiality, not  in  ripeness  and  perfection,  not  as  yet  arrayed  in  fine  linen,  dean  and 
white,  for  the  fine  linen  is  the  righteousness  of  saints.  Why  should  we  expect 
more  from  a  child  than  from  an  adult  ?  Said  a  father  once  to  a  minister :  "  Don't 
admit  my  daughter  yet  into  the  church,  she  has  such  a  temper."  The  father 
himself  had  "  such  a  temper,"  but  he  had  been  a  member,  yes,  and  a  deacon  too, 
for  I  don't  know,  how  many  years.  Why  should  a  perfect  moral  victory  be 
expected  of  the  child,  to  which  even  an  adult  Christian  had  not  attained  P  But 
says  a  mother :  "  My  objection  is  different,  my  daughter  is  so  full  of  fun  and 
frolic,  she  laughs  all  over  her  face,  there's  no  keeping  her  .within  decent  bounds, 
we  must  wait  until  the  nonsense  is  gone  out  of  her,  I  am  sure  she's  not  fit  for  any 
Christian  church."  Perhaps  she  isn't,  perhaps  there's  no  church  good  enough  or 
broad  enough  to  admit  a  sunbeam  like  that.  I  for  one  hope  that  it  may  be  long 
before  life's  sorrows  cloud  the  bright  soul.  The  Lord's  hands  **  have  made  and 
fashioned  her,"  and  already  He  has  ^' given  her  understanding,"  and  she  is 
^'learning  His  commandments."  Nothing  laughs  half  as  much  as  the  sea, 
especially  in  the  sunshine,  and  I  know  of  nothing  that  is  half  so  deep.  This  leads 
me  to  say,  — 

3.  Present  the  gospel  attractivelg.  Just  as  one-sided  exaggerations  of  truth  have 
repelled  and  made  sceptics,  so  our  distinctions  and  gloomy  discolorations  of 
**  Christian  life"  have  alienated  many,  and  led  to  perilous  procrastination  of  what 
has  seemed  so  undesirable  and  so  unhappy  a  thing.  Our  gospel  is  '*  the  glorious 
gospel  of  the  happy  God ;"  and  "godliness  is  profitable  unto  all  things,  having 
promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come."  Shadows  on  life 
there  are,  but  they  do  not  come  from  the  gospel  The  sun  throws  shadows  indeed, 
but  the  shadows  are  not  from  it,  but  from  objects  which  obstruct  its  light ;  but 
^the  sun,  as  in  the  gospel,  so  also  in  God,  is  **  no  darkness  at  alL"  If  Sunday 
sAool  teachers  would  lead  the  young  to  Jesus,  and  then  into  the  fellowship  of  His 
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nints,  they  muBt  not  go  to  their  clau  as  though  they  had  dined  off  crab  apples, 
with  a  wash  down  of  iced  ink. 

Perhaps  an  admonition  may  be  needful  here.  In  the  endeavour  to  give  a 
happy  impression  of  the  religion  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  don't  go  to  the  Alhambra  for 
your  materials.  Any  medical  man  will  tell  you  that  the  worst  thing  you  can  do 
is  to  lower  your  tone  physically.  (By-the-bye,  that  is  one  of  the  strongest 
arguments  for  abstinence  from  strong  drink.)  So  is  it  with  the  souL  Avoid,  ss 
you  would  spiritual  paralysis  and  death,  anything  which  lowers  moreU  tone  and 
panders  to  sensual  appetite.  I  have  noted  one  thing  in  connection  with  our  mild 
Sunday  school  week-night  Alhsmbric  imitations, — ^they  beget  a  taste  for  the  real 
thing.  Why  should  we  go  into  such  regions  of  vulgar  barbarism  for  our  models, 
when  the  whole  realm  of  song,  of  dramatic  poetry,  of  music,  of  science  and 
literature  and  art  is  before  us  ?  All  these  can  be  made  handmaids  to  the  gospel, 
some  of  them  more  than  handmaids,  direct  preachers  of  the  word.  There  is  music 
— ^we  have  hardly  yet  begun  to  suspect  its  power.  Here  are  stining  words  of 
Dr.  Talmage  about  that : — 

'*  We  are  glad  at  the  increasing  effort  everywhere  being  made  tor  sing  the  race  to 
heaven :  there  are  thousands  of  people  who  cannot  be  touched  by  argument,  or 
facts,  cr  rhetoric,  who  immediately  surrender  to  sacred  song.  Mr.  Sankey  in 
England,  Mr.  Bliss  in  the  West,  and  Philip  Phillips  everywhere,  are  with  silver 
wedges  of  music  splitting  open  the  barred  dungeons  of  the  soul,  to  let  God  and 
heaven  go  in  and  take  fiill  possession.  Let  us  band  together  the  sweet  singers  of 
our  churches  and  Sunday  schools,  not  into  stilted  and  formal  choirs,  but  into 
crusading  parties  whose  business  it  shall  be  to  rouse  prayer  meetings  and  visit  sick 
rooms,  and  serenade  with  sacied  carols  the  homes  of  the  unbelieving.  When 
preaching,  and  solemn  admonition,  and  a  square  talk  fail  of  their  work,  try  singing. 
Thousands  have  already  climbed  heavenward  on  the  eight  notes,  and  we  imagine 
that  the  time  is  coming  when  a  large  proportion  of  the  human  race  are  to  go  up  on 
the  same  ladder." 

( To  he  conciicded  next  month,) 
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A  BUPERiNTENDEKT  had  promised  to  stop  at  the  house  of  one  of  his  scholars,  on 
his  way  to  a  Christmas  celebration  at  the  Sunday  school-room,  to  give  a  boy  a 
ride  thither.  He  was  a  little  delayed  in  starting,  and  was  somewhat  behind  time 
at  the  boy's  home.  As  the  little  fellow  heard  the  carriage  wheels  approachicg,  ke 
ran  out  to  the  street  gate,  and  when  he  scrambled  into  the  tendered  seat  he  said 
triumphantly,  '^  Sister  Mary  said  she  thought  my  superintendent  had  gone  by;  hut 
I  knew  he  hadn't."  A  stranger  in  the  carriage  said,  **So  you  thought  your 
superintendent  would  be  sure  to  stop  ? "  "I  didn't  think  anything  about  it,"  said 
the  boy,  confidently,  **I  just  knew  he  would.  He'd  said  so."  Has  every 
superintendent  the  confidence  of  the  scholars  in  his  word  to  this  extent  ?  He  has 
if  he  deserves  it. 
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A  HYMN  SUNG  AT  THE  CONFERENCES,  MAT  2nd  and  3rd,  1877. 


"the  god  which  pbd  me  all  my  life  long  unto  this  day,  the  angel  which 
bsdeemed  me  from  all  evil,  bless  the  lads." 

Lord  of  our  life's  swift-rolling  streams, 

That  to  the  silent  ocean  haste, 
How  bright  Thine  An  gel -presence  gleams 

Through  all  the  memories  of  the  past ! 

Our  fathers'  God,  whose  covenant  care 

Hath  led  us  all  the  journey  through. 
And  turned  from  every  hidden  snare, — 

"  Bless  Thou  the  lads,"  we  pray  Thee,  "  too !  " 

Behold  each  frail  and  helpless  barque, 

Launched  on  the  world's  tempestuous  sea ; 
Come,  as  of  old,  o'er  billows  dark. 

Their  Pilot  and  their  Guard  to  be. 

Be  near  them  when  the  storm  is  loud. 

Stand  by  them  when  the  foe  is  nigh ; 
When  passions  gather  like  a  cloud. 

When  fell  temptations  round  them  fly. 

We  would  not  they  should  shun  the  strife, 

But  by  the  strife  grow  pure  and  strong; 
And  march  through  conflict  into  life, 

To  wear  the  crown  and  join  the  song. 

But  oh !  how  vain  the  words  we  speak. 

The  prayers  we  breathe,  the  hopes  we  raise ! 
For  Truth  itself  is  poor  and  weak 

Without  Thy  Spirit's  quick'ning  grace. 

Oh !  by  the  love  which  gave  Thy  Son, 

And  triumphed  o'er  the  cross  and  grave. 
To  Him  let  youthful  hearts  be  won, — 

God  of  the  children,  help  and  save  ! 

W.  H.  G. 
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AtTER  an  experience  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the 
beet  way  to  retain  our  elder  scholars  generally  is  to  break  the  connection  between 
the  Bible  classes  and  the  next  senior  classes  in  the  school  as  little  as  possible.     Had 
I  but  two  rooms  at  my  disposal  I  would  put  all  the  scholars  under  twelve  years  of 
age  in  one  room,  and  those  above  twelve  in  the  other — with  perhaps  a  curtain 
between  the  upper  classes — in  preference  to  keeping  one  for  the  boys  and  one  for 
the  girls.     Had  I  three  rooms,  the  third  should  be  devoted  to  the  infants  and  very 
youngest  classes.    But  the  most  difficult  period  dariog  which  to  retain  our  scholars 
is  iroiA  about  the  age  of  fifteen  to  seventeen,  when  they  are  beginning  to  think 
themselves  already  men  and  women,  and  to  doubt  whether  they  are  not  getting  too 
old  even  for  a  senior  class  in  the  Sunday  school.     For  such  we  require  a  pecn- 
liarly  efficient  teacher,  one  who  knows  just  how  far  to  relax  rules  and  restraint 
so  as  to  give  a  sense  of  liberty  without  losing  authority,  one  who  can  attract 
the    scholars   by  interesting   and  comprehensive  teaching,   and  who  can   hold 
them  with  the  cords  of  love.     Teachers  must  not  confine  their  intercourse  with 
their  scholars  to  the  Sunday  only ;  much  more  may  often  be  done  by  a  quiet  half- 
hour's  conversation  at  the  teacher's  own  house,  or  while  walking  by  the  way,  than 
by  many  a  Sunday's  lesson.     An  occasional  friendly  tea  given  to  the  class, 
followed  by  an  hour's  amusement,  or  interesting  conversation,  or  lively  reading, 
will  be  both  time  and  money  well  spent.    Then,  again,  they  are  now  of  an  age  to 
desire  to  be  doing  something  themselves  in  the  Lord's  vineyard,  and  it  must  be  our 
endeavour  to  find  them  such  occupation  as  they  may  be  best  fitted  for.    In  our  own 
sdhool  we  have  found  it  most  beaeficial  to  set  apart  two  or  three  classes,  both  of 
the  boys  and  of  the  girls,  to  be  taught  by  those  who  still  belong  to  our  respective 
Bible  classes,  our  plan  being  for  some  of  those  who  are  well  qualified  to  teach  to 
take  the  classes  in  the  morning,  and  to  attend  the  Bible  classes  in  the  afternoon,  while 
others,  who  have  attended  the  Bible  classes  in  the  morning,  teach  the  classes  in  the 
afternoon.    By  this  means  they  are  gradually  trained  as  teachers  without  losing  the 
benefit  of  instruction  for  themselves,  and  having  only  one  lesson  to  prepare  for 
teaching,  they  are  the  better  able  to  do  justice  to  their  classes.    In  addition,  the 
advantage  of  finding  some  nsef ul  and  pleasant  occupation  for  their  leisure  evenings 
cannot  be  over  estimated.     Companionships  and  occupation  of  some  sort  they  will 
find,  and  if,  by  means  of  mutual  improvement  classes,  singing  classes,  lectures, 
social  meetings,  readings,  &c.,  we  can  keep  them  from  evil,  or  even  questionable 
amusements  and  companions,  we  shall  do  much  to  further  and  to  confirm  the  Sunday 
teaching. — Car,  Church  of  EngUnd  Sunday  School  Magazine, 
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By  the  Rev.  Fbjsdbric  Wagstafp,  Biemingham. 

V.  — INTEEJBCTIONS, 

Every  reader  is  familiar  with  the  sign  employed  by  printers  to 
indicate  that  a  word  or  a  sentence  is  an  exclAmation.  Words  and 
phrases  which  express,  in  brief,  some  emotion  of  the  speaker,  such  as 
pleasure,  pain,  surprise,  contempt,  <&c.,  are  called  '^  interjections,"  and 
are  invariably  followed  by  the  "  sign "  of  which  we  speak.  For 
example — Oh !  Alas  !  Hark !  Indeed !  Pshaw !  Many  speakers, 
preachers,  >and  teachers  nse  these  words,  or  words  that  come  under  the 
flame  category,  so  frequently  that  if  all  they  say  in  the  course  of  a 
single  day  were  printed  in  a  book  the  printers  would  be  hard  driven 
for  want  of  1  !  !  Some  compositors  accustom  themselves  to  speak  of 
these  signs  as  ^^  shrieks  '*  and  ''  screamers ; "  and  we  are  not  quite  sure 
whether  any  better  name  could  be  given  to  them.  Without  pretend- 
ing that  there  are  not  occasions  on  which  they  may  be  very  appro- 
priately used,  we  still  think  they  may  usually  be  dispensed  with 
advantageously  ;  while  sermons  and  speeches  would  generally  be  all 
the  better  if  these  signs  were  "  conspicuous  by  their  absence." 

In  the  Sunday  school  we  have  a  decided  objection  to  interjections  of 
all  sorts.  Let  us  look  at  some  of  them.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a 
teacher  whose  inclination  for  study,  and  whose  care  for  preparation, 
maybe  best  expressed  by  a  cipher.  He  is  blessed  (or  cursed  P)  with 
an  amount  of  fluency  that  saves  him  from  ever  being  at  a  loss  for 
words  ;  but,  unhappily,  his  redundancy  of  speech  is  at  the  inverse 
ratio  of  his  supply  of  ideas,  and  hence  no  small  part  of  his  lesson  is 
made  up  of  sentences  that  merely  express  some  sort  of  emotion,  if 
indeed  they  can  be  said  to  express  what  really  has  no  existence.  By 
virtue  of  some  internal  regulation  which  requires  him  to  "  take  his 
turn"  at  the  desk,  or  else  called  thereto  by  reason  of  his  known 
<!apacity  for  talking,  Mr.  Interjection  occasionally  inflicts  his  emotional 
utterances  upon  the  entire  school,  instead  of  conflning  them  to  his 
class ;  and  for  half  an  hour  there  is  a  flow  of  sentences  beginning  with 
such  words  as  **  Oh  !  "  **  How  ! "  &c.  Sermons  largely  composed 
of  such  words  not  uafrequently  move  some  of  the  auditors  to  tears, 
&Qd  the  preachers  have  a  reputation  as  powerful  and  impressive. 
School  children  are  in  some  sense  mesmerized  by  the  rapid  succession 
of  soporific  sounds,  and  their  unnatural  quietude  is  not  unfrequently 
mistaken  for  an  evidence  of  interest  in  what  is  being  said. 

Hr.  Interjection  No.  2  is  first  cousin  to  the  gentleman  named  abDve, 
and  displays  the  family  failing  in  a  different  fashion.  He  has  some- 
where heard  or  read  that  Sunday  school  teaching,  to  be  interesting, 
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mQBt  be  illastrated  by  copious  •anecdotes.  Hence  he  is  always 
diligently  employed  daring  the  week  in  collecting  tales  and  stories 
which,  on  the  Sunday,  are  duly  thrown  into,  his  lesson,  without  the 
slightest  thought  as  to  whether  the  story  has  any  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject, or  whether  it  is  otherwise  suitable  for  the  place,  the  time,  or  the 
hearers.  We  have  been  told  of  one  such  tei^iher  who  never  heard  or 
read  a  "  good  story  ** — t.  e.,  an  amusing  anecdote — without  saying» 
'^  That'll  just  do  for  my  class."  Some  one,  overhearing  the  remark  one 
day,  ventured  to  ask  what  the  particular  story  referred  to  would  teach 
or  iJlustrate.  The  answer,  given  with  charming  natvetS,  was,  *'  Well,  I 
can't  tell  exactly,  but  the  children  like  stories,  you  know." 

Mr.  Interjection  No.  3  is  superintendent  of  a  large  school,  which 
'  he  is  doing  his  best  (or  worst)  to  reduce  to  small  proportions  by  hig 
special  display  of  the  family  failing.  For  instance,  he  will  ring  the 
bell  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  to  address  some  observation,  or 
make  some  announcement  to  the  school,  which  might  just  as  well  haye 
been  reserved  to  the  time  of  closing,  quite  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  the 
thread  of  interest  once  broken  in  the  class  cannot  always  be  readify 
recovered  by  the  most  skilful  teacher.  Or,  so  proud  is  he  of  his  school 
that  he  is  everlastingly  turning  it  into  an  exhibition,  and  few  Sundays 
pass  without  a  visit  from  one  or  more  of  his  friends  to  whom  he  wishes 
to  display  the  machinery  in  motion.  In  this  case  he  is  careful,  as  he 
says,  not  to  interrupt  the  work,  so  he  and  his  visitors  glide  round  from 
ohiBS  to  class,  and  stand  looking  on  and  listening  just  long  enough  to 
distract  the  attention  of  the  scholars  and  make  the  teacher  nervous, 
without  securing  a  grain  of  benefit  for  his  friends.  Or  he  will  dis- 
arrange the  '*  machinery  " — to  use  his  favourite  word — by  the  incessant 
introduction  of  novelties  ;  now  remodeUing  the  library,  and  now 
making  fresh  rules  as  to  the  distribution  and  collection  of  Bibles,  &Cy 
until  no  one  (not  even  himself)  ever  knows  what  will  be  the  rule  in 
ibroe  in  half  an  hour's  time. 

Mr.  Interjection  No.  4  is  the  minister,  who,  seized  with  *a  sudden 
fit  of  zeal  for  Sunday  school  work,  astonishes  everybody  concerned,  by 
a  few  spasmodic  visits,  which,  however,  result  in  nothing. 

Mrs.  Interjection  No.  5  is  a  lady  who  candidly  confesses  her  inability 
to  **  take  a  class,"  but  once  in  a  way  sweeps  into  the  schoolroom  '*  to 
show  her  interest  in  so  good  a  work,"  and,  having  accompanied  the 
superintendent  in  a  round  of  inspection,  ostentatiously  gives  her  lialf- 
crown  donation  to  the  secretary,  and  retires. 

But  these  examples  must  suffice.  If  an  interjection  be  **  anything 
thrown  in,"  as  the  derivation  of  the  word  would  seem  to  imply,  then  we 
feel  ourselves  fully  justified  in  objecting  to  this  part  of  speech  in 
connection  with  the  Sunday  school,  since  such  interpolation  is  usually 
out  of  harmony .  with  the  great  purpose,  and  a  hindrance  to  the  pro* 
'  gress  of  our  great  work. 
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By  M.  E.  H. 

ohaptek  ii. — hopes  and  peaks. 

One  pouring  wet  morning,  about  four  years  after  the  events  narrated  in  the  last 
chapter,  a  girl  about  eleven  years  of  age  might  have  been  seen  trudging  along  the 
Ooswell  Boad  with  a  very  large  green  umbrella,  and  carrying  a  small  bundle  of 
clothes. 

^^Hiat  with  the  rain  and  the  wind  the  poor  girl  could  scarcely  keep  her  feet ;  in 
addition  to  which  she  was  so  jostled  by  the  hurrying  foot-passengers,  first  on  one 
side  and  then  on  the  other,  that  at  last,  out  of  breath,  fairly  bewildered,  she 
stopped  at  the  corner  of  one  of  the  streets,  and  began  to  cry.  The  merry  chimes 
of  St.  Mary,  Islington,  had  not  long  struck  eight,  and  the  gentlemen  from  the 
suburbs  of  Pentonville  and  Islington  were  hastening  to  the  City,  every  one  appear- 
ing intent  upon  getting  as  soon  as  possible  out  of  the  pouring  rain ;  not  one  had  a 
thought  to  spare  for  the  poor  child,  who  stood  watching  in  vain  for  an  opportunity 
to  ask  her  way. 

She  had  stood  there  for  some  minutes,  when  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  blew  her 
and  her  great  umbrella  full  butt  against  the  chest  of  a  man  who  was  coining 
rapidly  in  the  opposite  direction. 

"Heyday!  little  maid,  what  do  you  mean?— going  to  knock  me  down?**  Then, 
seeing  the  child  was  crying,  added,  "  But  what  is  the  matter  ?  *' 

**  Oh,  sir,"  she  said,  "  father  went  yesterday  to  Chelsea  Hospital,  and  mother, 
oh  dear !  she  went  this  morning  before  it  was  light  ever  so  far  away,  right  into 
the  country,  miles,  and  miles ;  she  told  me,  she  did,  to  give  the  key  of  the  roona  to 
the  woman  as  keeps  the  house,  and  to  go  and  find  the  lady  as  teaches  me  on 
Sunday,  and  tell  her  all  about  it :  perhaps,  mother  says,  she'd  help  me ;  and,  if  not, 
1  must  go  to  the  work-us ! " 

'*  But  where  does  your  teacher  live  ?  '*  said  her  friend. 

"I  don't  know ;  I  can't  think  of  the  name  of  the  street." 

**  Can  you  tell  me  your  teacher's  name  ?  " 

*'  Tes,  it's  Miss  Edwards ;  she  keeps  a  school,  she  does." 

**  Miss  Edwards !  why,  she  is  one  of  our  teachers,  and  yon  must  be  one  of  our 
scholars.  I  know  where  she  lives,  it  is  close  by,  so  I'll  go  with  you;  but  you 
must  step  out,  little  maid,  for  I  have  no  time  to  lose,"  and  taking  her  hand, 
away  he  went.  They  soon  came  to  the  street  where  Miss  Edwards  livQd,  and 
about  halfway  down  saw  a  glass  frame  in  a  window,  on  which  was  engraved  in 
large  gold  letters  «*  Ladies'' School." 

Ringing  the  school  bell,  the  gentleman  said  good  morning,  and  walked  hastfly 
back.  Time  was  money  to  him  just  then,  and  he  had  lost  nearly  half  an  hour, 
yet  notwithstanding  this  there  was  a  strange  glow  of  happiness  in  his  heart ;  for 
his  act  of   kindness   in  the  morning,  though  it  rained  heavily   and  the  wind 
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cutting,  had  brouglit  its  own  reward.     It  was  but  a  little  thing  he  had  done, 
too  little  almost  to  be  recorded ;  but  life  is  made  up  of  little  things. 

As  soon  as  Miss  Edwards  opened  the  door  the  child's  tears  burst  forth  again. 
^*  What !  is  it  you,  Emma  P  What  is  the  matter  ?  What  brings  you  here,  child ;" 
Come  into  the  schoolroom  and  tell  me  what  it  is." 

ItVas  a  room  with  a  bright  blazing  fire.  In  a  very  few  minutes  Miss  Ed«  ards  had 
taken  off  the  child's  wet  cloak  and  shoes,  and  brought  her  a  cup  of  hot  coffee  and 
some  toast. 

While  Emma  is  enjoying  her  breakfast  let  us  take  a  look  at  Miss  Edwarde. 
Surely  we  haye  seen  her  before  ?  It  can  be  no  other  than  Minnie's  teacher ;  a 
blight,  pleasant-looking  young  lady,  with  a  kind  word  and  cheerful  smile  for 
every  one. 

**  She  is  a  really  earnest,  self-denying  Christian,"  said  one  of  her  friends;  and 
it  was  the  truth. 

When  Emma  had  finished  her  breakfast,  Miss  Edwards  elicited  from  her  by  degrees 
the  following  particulars.  Her  father  had  been  admitted  the  day  before  into  the  Chel- 
sea Hospital,  and  her  mother  had  taken  a  situation  as  cook  in  a  boarding  school  in 
Norfolk.     A  letter  had  been  received  the  night  before  from  her  sister,  telling  her 
she  must  start  at  once  or  she  would  lose  the  place.     She  had  only  enough  money 
for  her  oi»n  fare,  so  could  not  take  Emma ;  and  the  thought  struck  her  that  perhaps 
Miss  Edwards  might  do  something  for  the  child  rather  than  send  her  to  the  work- 
house.   Before  Emma  had  finished  her  tale  it  was  time  for  school.    Miss  Edwards 
therefore  took  her  down  to  the  landlady,  and  asked  her  to  take  care  of  her  during 
school  liours.     When  the  afternoon  school  was  over.  Miss  Edwards  sat  down  to 
think.     Though  a  perfect  lady  in  education  and  manners,  she  was  not  rich ;  her 
school  brought  her  in  a  moderate  income,  amply  sufficient  for  her  own  wants,  bat 
with  a  very  small  margin  for  extra  expenses.    ,She  felt  very  loth  to  send  Emma 
to  the  workhouse  for  many  reasons,  but  principally  because  she  had  great  hope 
that  the  child  had  received  good  from  her  teaching  in  the  Sunday  school,  and 
she  was  anxious  that  she  should  still  remain  under  her  influence.       But  thenhof 
could  she,  with  her  small  income,  afford  to  keep  a  growing  girl  for  an  indefinite 
period?  for  she  did  not   expect  to  hear   &om  her  mother  again.      She  went 
over  every  item  in  her  housekeeping  account  to  see  if  she  could  be  more  econo- 
mical,  but  without  success.      Suddenly  a  bright  thought  struck  her:   would 
it  not  be  possible  to  add  to  her  income  P    Braiding  was  at  that  time  very  much 
worn  for  children's  dresses.     As  she  could  do  this  kind  of  work  well,  why  not 
try  to  make  children's  dresses  ?    A  few  cards  printed  and  distributed  among  her 
scholars  would,  she  thought,  bring  her  sufficient  work.    True,  it  would  be  at  the 
sacrifice  of  her  chief  leisure  time ;  but  it  was  not  in  Miss  Edwards  to  give  a  thought 
to  that.    Those  who  are  engaged  in  daily  teaching  can  best  appreciate  her  self- 
denial.    Kneeling  down,  she  besought  the  divine  blessing  on  the  plan;  and,  to 
the  child's  great  joy,  she  was  told  that  she  might  stay,  upon  the  understanding 
that  she  did  all  she  could  to  help.     If  Emma's  ability  had  only  equalled  her  willing^ 
ness  to  help,  no  better  ally  could  have  been  found  within  sound  of  Bow  bells ;  for 
she  dreaded  the  workhouse  as  much  as  she  loved  her  teacher.     However,  whea 
love  is  prime  minister,  it  makes  a  wonderful  difference ;  so,  notwithstanding  clumsy 
efforts'  and  certain  breakages  at  the  first,  in  a  very  short  time  Emma  became  a 
great  help.    Her  manners  too  were  improved,  so  that  few  would  have  recog* 
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nised  in  tliat  neatly-dresBed  genteeMookiag  girl  the  uatidy -looking  child  of  a  few- 
weeks  before.  The  plan  was  thoroughly  successful,  and  many  prettj  -looking  little 
dresses  were  made  by  their  united  efforts. 

Daring  the  long  winter  evenings  our  friend  Ernest  Leigh,  too,  would  sometimes 
drop  in  of  an  evening  and  bring  some  interesting  book  to  read  aloud  to  them  while 
their  busy  fingers  flew  over  their  work.     They  were  indeed  busy,  pleasant  evenings,  ' 
often  looked  back  to  by  all  of  them  in  after  years  as  among  the  happiest  of  their 
lives, 

Ernest  and  Miss  Edwards  had  been  engaged  for  some  months,  bat  their  marriage 
had  been  put  off  on  account  of  the  failing  health  of  Mr.  Leigh ;  it  was  a  very  cold 
winter,  and  it  tried  him  sadly.  They  all  looked  forward  anxiously  for  the  spring, 
hoping  great  things  from  that ;  but,  alas  !  before  the  cuckoo  came  Mr.  Leigh  was 
laid  in  his  quiet  resting-place  beside  his  darling  Minnie. 

His  last  words  were  to  Ernest,  leaving  to  him  the  care  of  his  mother  and  six 
brothers. 

For  the  first  few  months  all  went  on  very  welL  Ernest  was  in  a  lucrative 
situation,  and  the  elder  boys  were  steady ;  sometimes  he  fancied  that  the  home  did 
not  seem  quite  so  comfortable  as  it  once  was,  but  he  put  the  fancy  aside  with  the 
thought  that  it  never  could  seem  the  same  to  him  with  his  father^s  place  ,empty. 
Poor  Ernest,  there  was  a  far  heavier  trial  in  store  for  him.  Ah !  we  weep  and  are 
inconsolable  when  the  sad  angel  of  death  calls  our  loved  ones  away  to  a  brighter 
realm ;  we  grieve  for  them,  and  will  not  be  comforted :  but  there  are  in  this  sad, 
sinful  world  of  ours  trials  so  bitter  that  the  death  of  those  we  love  is  but:  as  a 
summer's  cloud  compared  with  the  darkness  of  midnight.  Such  a  trial  was  in  store 
for  Ernest. 

One  day  late  in  the  autumn  Ernest  happened  to  return  home  rather  earlier  than 
usual ;  turning  the  corner  of  the  street  he  met  the  baker  coming  from  their  house. 
With  a  simple  "  good  evening  ^  Ernest  was  passing  on,  when  the  man  stopped 
him,  and,  with  an  apology,  asked  if  it  would  be  convenient  to  settle  his  bill  aton'ce. 

"  Settle  your  bill  ?  why,  I  thought  it  was  settled  every  week," 

^*  So  it  used  to  be,*'  said  the  man,  **  but  it  has  been  running  on  now  for  these 
three  months ;  in  fact,  it  is  a  larger  bill  than  I  care  to  let  stand,  especially  as  things 
are  not  as  they  used  to  be  at  your  house ; "  and  the  man  gave  a  meaning  look  at 
Ernest  which  he  was  at  a  loss  to  understand.  Telling  the  man  he.  woidd  inquire 
into  the  matter,  Ernest  hastened  home  feeling  sick  and  faint,  with  a  fearful  dread 
of  coming  evil  upon  him. 

As  soon  as  the  children  were  gone  to  bed,  and  he  was  alone  with  his  mother,  he 
told  her  of  the  man's  application. 

"Oh,  Ernest!  I  am  very  sorry  the  mai  told  yon,  I  did  not  mean  you  to  know 
anything  about  it ;  you  do  enough  for  us,  my  boy,  I  meant  to  pay  it  with  my  next 
quarter's  money,  I  told  the  man  so ; "  and  Mrs.  Leigh  began  to  sob.  Ernest  could 
not  bear  the  thought  of  taking  his  mother  to  task,  and  yet  he  felt  he  must  know 
how  the  money  had  gone ;  besides,  this  might  not  be  the  only  debt.  .  So  he  said  very 
gently,  **  But,  mother  dear,  the  money  we  have  coming  in  ought  to  be  sufficieDt  for 
our  housekeeping  expenses,  don't  you  think  so  ?  or  if  it  is  not  we  must  try  to  be 
more  economical.  Poor  father  would  never  owe  any  one  money,  neither  must  we. 
But  is  there  anything  else  ?  " 
By  degrees  he  obtained  from  his  mother  a  list  of  the  debtj  as  far  as  she  could  telU 
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and  he  found  it  would  take  all  hia  little  aavinga  to  pay  them.    It  did  setm  hard, 
but  where  eouid  the  money  hare  gone  to  P    It  quite  puzzled  him  to  think. 

He  told  his  mother  to  ask  the  tradesmen  for  their  acooimts,  and  that  he  would 
■ettle  them  this  time.  **  But,  mother  dear/'  said  he,  **  do  not,  as  you  value  your 
own  peace  of  mind  and  mine,  let  the  hills  run  on  again ;  it  will  take  all  the  money  I 
have  to  pay  these." 
Mrs.  Leigh  was  quite  oyercome  with  Ernest's  kindness  and  forheaiance. 
"  Oh,  Ernest,"  she  said,  '*  keep  the  money  yourself,  pray  do ;  I  am  not  fit  to  be 
trusted  with  it,  indeed  I  am  not." 

''Why,  mother  I  who  so  fit  to  be  tmsted  with  it  as  you,  who  kept  fathei's 
house  so  well  for  so  many  years  ?  ** 

"  Ah,  my  boy,  it  is  not  so  now ;  money  is  only  a  temptation  to  me,  tempting  me 
to  sin," 

'*  To  m,  mother !  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

**  I  mean  what  I  say.  Does  not  the  Bible  tell  us  that  no  drunkard  shall  inheiit 
the  kingdom  of  heayen  P  I  know  it  does  as  well  as  you  can  tell  me,  and  yet  when 
I  have  the  money  I  can't  resist  the  temptation,  but  must  get  the  spirits.  I  haye 
tried,  tfied  hard,  but  I  hare  such  a  gnawing  and  craving  that  I  mutt  have  them. 
I  know  that  they  are  killing  me  by  inches,  that  I  am  ruining  myself,  soul  and 
body  too,  but  I  can't  help  it !"  And  the  wretched  woman  rocked  herself  to  and 
fro  in  a  paroxysm  of  sobs ;  and  poor  Ernest,  with  a  white  stricken  face,  sat 
stonned,  gazing  fixedly  before  him.  Sis  mother  become  a  drunkard  !  Impos- 
sible J  But  it  was  all  too  true.  His  mother  by  little  and  little  had  within  tHe  last 
few  months  become  a  confirmed  drunkard.  Unhappily  she  had  been  persuaded  by 
some  of  her  friends,  after  Mr.  Leigh's  death,  to  take  a  little  spirit  to  cheer  her  up ; 
and  so  it  did  for  the  time,  but  as  the  effect  went  off  she  wanted  more,  and  still 
moie,  until  at  last  she  bad  no  power  over  herself  to  resist  the  inward  craving  for 
drink.  She  knew,  as  she  hud  told  Ernest,  that  it  was  ruin  to  her,  and  she  would 
we^p  bitter  tears  over  the  curse  she  was  bringing  on  her  children,  and  then  send 
for  more  brandy  to  drown  her  remorse. 

Ernest  persuaded  his  mother  to  go  to  bed,  for  she  was  really  ill  with  the  excite- 
ment He  then  wrote  a  note  to  Hiss  Edwards,  whom  he  had  promised  to  accompany 
to  a  lecture,  but  he  felt  it  was  impossible  in  his  present  state  of  mind  to  go ;  besides, 
it  was  too  late.  Only  the  night  before !  it  seemed  as  if  months  must  have  passed 
s.'nce  then  ;  could  it  be  only  a  few  hours  ago  that  he  was  counting  up  his  savings 
and  thinking  that  perhaps  in  a  few  months  he  might  be  able  to  marry  ? 

Oh  the  long  weary  hours  of  that  wretched  night !  Like  most  quiet  people,  he  was 
^ery  sensitive,  and  to  think  of  his  being  pointed  at  as  the  drunken  woman's  son; 
— ^he,  who  had  always  been  so  proud  of  his  stainless  name!  Then  he  thought  of  bis 
mother,  and  the  feaif  ul  state  of  mind  she  was  in,  almost  bordering  upon  madness ! 
whichever  way  he  looked  it  was  misery,  nothing  but  misery. 

"What  a  burden  lile  seemed  to  him !  a  horror  of  darkness  had  fallen  upon  his 
soul ;  thick  clouds,  with  no  silver  lining,  visible.  He  tried  hard  to  pray,  but  no 
words  would  come,  he  could  only  lookup.  Thank  God,  he  still  even  in  the  midst  of 
the  darkness  had  a  dim  consciousness  that  the  everlasting  arms  were  underneath 
him. 

To  his  mother  he  was  most  kind  and  gentle ;  he  suggested  to  her  that  it  wonid 
be  better  for  him  to  pay  the  accounts  in  future,  so  as  to  remove  as  far  as  poasihie 
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all  temptatioQ  from  her.      The  poor  woman  gladly  consented,  for  she  was,  ire 
believe,  sincere  in  her  wish  to  conquer  her  besetting  sin. 

From  the  first  he  had  determined  to  write  to  Miss  Edwards  to  break  off  their 
engagement,  for  he  felt  he  could  not  have  her  unite  her  stainless  name  with  his', 
but  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  write  the  story  of  his  mother's  shame,  so  day 
after  day  passed;  then  he -thought  he  would  tell  her  on  Sunday. 

His  mother  became  so  depressed,  not  haying  her  usual  stimulants,  that  he  was 
afraid  she  might  be  tempted  to  make  away  with  herself  in  the  morbid  state  of 
mind  she  was  in.  It  was  a  constant  source  of  dread  to  him ;  he  counted  the  hours 
while  he  was  away  from  her  in  the  day ;  in  the  night  he  would  start  out  of  a  restless 
sleep,  thinking  she  was  gone,  and  would  creep  softly  to  her  room  to  know  for 
certain  that  she  was  safe. 

Truly  sin  brings  its  own  punishment,  and  s  ometimes  its  consequences  fall  almost 
as  heavily  on  the  innocent  as  o  n  the  guilty. 

When  Sunday  came,  Ernest  was  quite  ill,  but  he  managied  to  go  to  chapel  in  the 
evening.  Miss  Edwards  wondered  she  had  not  heard  from  him  during  the  week, 
especially  after  the  disappointment  on  Monday,  but  she  was  too  bright,  cheerful, 
and  busy  to  brood  over  small  troubles,  and  do  as  one  or  two  we  know  do,  ''make 
mountains  of  mole -hills."  But  when  on  Sunday  evening  she  caught  sight  of 
his  pale,  haggard-looking  face  she  felt  sure  that  something  serious  was  the 
matter,  and,  as  soon  as  the  service  was  over,  hurried  to  meet  him. 

Ernest's  courage  failed  him  at  the  last  moment;  it  seemed  more  impossible 
to  speak  than  to  write,  so  he  turned  round  and  walked  rapidly  away  in  the 
other  direction. 

The  colour  came  into  Miss  Edwards*  cheek  when  she  saw  that  he  purposely 
avoided  her ;  and  for  one  brief  moment  she  felt  inclined  to  let  him  go;  "but 
second  thoughts  are  best,"  especially  when  the  first  are  hasty  ones :  so,  just 
stopping  to  tell  Emma  to  go  to  bed  if  she  should  he  late,  like  the  true-hearted 
woman  that  she  was,  she  walked  hastily  after  Ernest,  and  soon  overtook 
him. 

She  linked  her  arm  in  his,  and  said  in  her  kindest  voice,  ''  Tell  me  what  it  is, 
Ernest.*'  Her  kind,  loving  tone  quite  overcame  him  ;  but  wh^n  he  had  mastered 
his  emotion  he  iM  her  his  tale  of  sorrow,  ending  with  his  resolution  to  release 
her  &om  her  engagement  to  him. 

She  was  silent  for  some  minutes,  thinking  of  the  best  way  to  answer  him ;  at  length 
she  said,  '*  Ernest,  will  you  listen  to  me  for  a  few  moments  ?  You  and  I  love  each 
other,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that :  now  do  you  suppose  that  our  heavenly  Father, 
who  is  the  source  of  all  pure  love,  meant  that  this  gift  of  His,  of  our  mutual  love, 
should,  instead  of  being  a  blessing,  become  a  life-burden  to  us  ?  If  you  do,  I  do 
not ;  I  would  rather  think  that  He,  knowing  the  trials  that  are  in  store  for  each  of 
^,  designed  our  love  to  be  a  solace  and  a  comfort  to  us ;  and  we  shall  be  onl^ 
^®^g  upon  ourselves  a  burden  He  never  meant  us  to  carry  if  we  break  off  our 
engagement.  Tour  trouble  is  heavy  enough,  dear  Ernest ;  let  me  help  you  to  bear 
it,  and  don't  think  of  adding  another  to  it.' ' 

"^^^  and  a  great  deal  more  to  the  fame  effect,  she  pleaded ;  until  at  last  she 
brought  Ernest  round  to  her  way  of  thinking.  Then  she  proposed  to  go  and  see 
his  mother,  and  try  and  comfort  her ;  and  so  much  did  her  kind  words  and  hopeful 
Bpiiit  cheer  the  desponding  woman,  that  both  Ernest  and  his  mother  thought  that 
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there  might  posdbly  be  bright  days  in  store  for  them  jet.    Bat  neither  of  tbem 
knew  the  fatal  influence  of  drink  I 

When  Ernest  parted  from  Miss  Edwards  that  eTening  he  felt  assured  tluit  a 
true  woman's  love  was  one  of  GotTs  best  gifts  to  num,  and  not  one  to  be  lightly 
parted  with.  How  much  lighter  his  trouble  had  become  since  he  had  a  "  help- 
meet*' to  share  it  with  him !  His  tongue  was  unloosed.  He  could  now  not  only 
praj,  but  praise  God  for  His  many  mercies  to  hioL  If  we  women  did  but  know 
the  full  Talme  of  the  mission  God  has  given  to  us,  there  would  be  no  need  to 
present  bills  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  Woman's  Bights. 

"  To  love  with  an  honest  heart. 
To  know  no  chinge  and  fear  no  ill 
Bat  to  take  one  tteadAst  part 
'Gainst  time,  and  change  and  eyil,  still 
To  he  the  same  for  erer, 
Unshrinking  from  all  doubts  and  fears 
With  one  high  aim  and  one  endeavour, 
Is  woman's  mission  here." 

A  few  weeks'passed ;  Mrs.  Leigh  kept  a  strict  watch  over  herself,  and  thougli 
often  feeling  weak  and  low,  she  was  able  to  resist  the  temptation  when  it  came. 
By  degrees  she  regained  her  accustomed  cheerfulness,  and  the  home  looked 
brighter  and  more  comfortable  than  it  had  done  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Leigh ;  but, 
unhappily,  one  day  she  had  a  charwoman  in  to  help  with  a  heavy  wash,  who  was 
one  of  those  who  always  expect  their  glass  of  spirits  to  help  them  with  their  work. 
The  sight  and  the  smell  of  it  were  too  much  for  poor  Mrs.  Leigh.  She  tasted  the 
poisonous  liquor,  and  from  that  day  her  progress  in  the  downward  road  was  yerj 
rapid.  The  craving  came  back  with  redoubled  force  ;  have  it  she  mtistt  no  matter 
at  what  cosl.  Now  that  Ernest  kept  the  accounts,  she  had  very  little  ready 
money  at  her  command.  She  soon  spent  the  little  she  had ;  how  to  get  more  was 
then  the  question.  In  turning  out  a  cupboard  one  day  she  came  across  some 
unbound  books  of  Mr.  Leigh's.  They  were  just  the  thing  for  her.  She  would 
take  them  out  after  dark  to  the  man  who  kept  the  book-stall  in  the  City  Boad,  and 
sell  them  to  him.  Ernest  would  never  miss  them ;  and  so  she  sold  for  a  few 
shillings  books  that  had  cost  her  husband  as  many  pounds.  The  money  was 
soon  spent.  Then  she  looked  round  to  see  what  else  she  could  take  to  sell  that 
would  not  be  noticed. 

Satan  often  makes  the  first  steps  in  any  course  of  sin  very  easy.  If  any  one  had 
told  Mrs.  Leigh  even  now  that  the  course  she  had  begun  would  ultimately 
lead  to  her  stripping  her  home,  and  even  her  dear  children  of  their  necessary 
clothing,  she  ^ould  have  said  with  one  of  old,  **  Is  thy  servant  a  dog  that  she 
should  do  this  thing  ? "  But,  sad  to  tell,  she  took  one  thing  after  another  out  after 
it  was  dark,  to  make  money  of,  to  indulge  her  appetite  for  drink.  And  still  the 
insatiable  demon  within  her  cried.  Give,  give,  more,  more  ! 

Ernest  was  very  btisy  just  at  this  time.  A  vacancy  had  occurred  in  the  Assay 
Office  in  Goldsmiths*  Hall,  and  he  was  one  of  the  candidates ;  and  having  to  pass  a 
rather  severe  examination,  all  bis  spare  time  was  taken  up  in  preparing  for  it. 

The  weekly  accounts  were  settled  by  himself,  and  he  was  beginning  to  look 
upon  the  past  as  some  fearful  dream,  which  the  sooner  he  could  forget  the  kinder 
it  would  be  towards  his  mother. 
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Coming  home  one  day  unexpectedly,  he  went  to  his  drawer  for  a  clean  shirt,  and 
found  to  his  surprise  all  his  best  linen  gone,  the  drawer  being  comparatiyely 
empty.  He  went  down  to  his  mother  to  know  where  they  were.  She  made  some 
excuse  about  them,  but  dreading  from  her  manner  there  was  something  wrong, 
he  questioned  her  closely.  At  last  she  admitted  having  pledged  them  that  morning ; 
In  looking  round  Ernest  was  surprised  that  he  had  not  noticed  before  how  empty 
the  place  looked ;  it  could  no  longer  be  called  the- "  cosy  parlour,"  there  were  only 
the  table  and  chairs  left ;  the  place  looked  desolate  enough,  and  his  heart  felt  as 
desolate  as  his  home !  He  found  the  children's  best  clothes  had  been  parted  with ! 
ruin,  nothing  but  ruin,  seemed  to  stare  him  in  the  face.  But  great  as  the  trial 
undoubtedly  was,  he  was  not  so  crushed  by  it  as  he  was  before  i  he  could  now 
**  roll  his  burden  upon  the  Lord."  During  the  last  few  weeks  he  had  certainly 
grown  in  grace  ;  he  had  gained  a  higher  standpoint ;  his  trials  had  brought  him 
into  closer  communion  with  his  Father.    Yes,  it  is — 

"  Trials  make  the  promise  sweet, 
Trials  give  new  life  to  prayer ; 
Trials  bring  me  to  His  feet. 
Lay  me  low,  and  ke«p  me  there.'*' 

Ernest  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  consulting  with  Miss  Edwards  as  to  what 
was  best  to  be  done.  It  was  certain  the  children  could  not  be  left  to  their  mother's 
care  much  longer.  Two  or  three  plans  were  discussed  and  dismissed  as  imprac- 
ticable ;  while  in  the  meantime  matters  were  going  on  worse  and  worse  at  home. 
Mrs.  Leigh  seemed  to  have  lost  now  all  her  self-respect,  and  the  children  were 
quite  uncared  for  and  neglected.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  After  much  thought, 
it  seemed  that  the  best  thing  would  be  for  Miss .  Edwards  and  Ernest  to  be 
mairied  at  once.  "  But,  my  dear  Marian/'  said  the  latter,  *'how  can  we?  you 
know  all  my  little  sayings  are  gone  !  " 

'*Te8,  that  is  true,  dear,  but  I  have  some  money  in  the  bank — ^not  a  large  sumi 
to  be  sure,  but  still  I  think  it  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose  with  the  f amitore 
I  already  have.  Now  do  not  interrupt  me,  Ernest,  but  listen  to  the  plan  I  propose . 
Of  course  we  must  rent  a  house.  I  know  of  one  that  will  just  suit  us ;  we  will  see 
the  landlord  about  it,  get  it  all  settled,  and  then  have  the  children  to  live  with 
ns.  You  must  let  me  keep  on  the  school,  for  I  am  so  attached  to  the  children, 
and  the  money  will  be  a  little  help.  I  wanted  some  time  ago  to  apprentice  Emma 
to  the  dressmaking  with  the  money  her  mother  sent  her,  but  she  begged  so  hard  to 
stay  with  me  that  if  you  don't  mind  I  should  be  glad  to  have  her  stay  with  us  ; 
she  wUlbe  such  a  great  help  to  me ;  besides,  she  is  so  willing  and  obliging.  About 
your  poor  mother,  suppose  you  were  to  let  part  of  your  house,  and  with  the 
money  you  have  from  it  engage  some  steady  woman  to  take  care  of  her."  Then 
changing  her  tone  to  a  very  tender  one,  she  said,  *'  I  know,  dear  Ernest,  this  will 
^  some  sacrifice  for  you,  I  know  how  for  years  you  have  been  saying,  so  as  to 
make  a  pleasant  home  for  me  ;  audit  is  only  because  you  have  fulfilled  the  duties 
God  entrusted  to  you  that  you  are  not  able  to  do  it.  Don't  let  that  trouble  you  J 
think,  instead,  of  those  poor  neglected  children,  and  what  they  may  become  if  left 
much  longer  under  your  mother's  care." 

Young  men  who,  like  Ernest,  are  thinking  and  planning  the  pleasant  home  they 
mean  to  make  for  the  one  they  love  best  will  understand  the  feeling  of  pain  with 
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irbioli  he  relinqmslied  hit  last  hope  of  doing  so.  How  often  had  his  farcy 
pietured  the  bright,  pleasant  home  he  meant  to  make  for  her,  his  bearfs  queen ! 
Long  before  hia  father  s  death  he  began  saving  for  it,  and  as  the  golden  guineas 
moreased  in  number,  how  often  would  he  count  them,  how  lovingly  finger  them ! 
thinking  not  of  the  gold,  but  of  the  ooey  nest  that  he  would  build  with  it.  And 
thosgh  between  that  time  and  now  sterner  duties  had  intervened,  yet  he  had  still 
eherished  the  hope  that  at  sime  future  time  he  should  be  able  to  carry  oat  his 
heart's  desire. 

Yet  he  felt  Miss  Edwards  was  right,  and  that  it  would  be  doing  a  wrong  towu:d8 
hia  brothers  if  he  did  not  accept  her  kindness.    And  so  it  was  settled. 

The  next  two  or  three  weeks  were  very  busy  ones  ;  all  their  spare  time  was 
taken  up  in  preparing  the  new  home.  At  last  all  was  finished,  and  a  bright,  cheerful 
kome  it  looked.  How  could  it  be  otherwise,  sanctified  as  it  was  with  love  and 
self-denials  P  Miss  Edwards  could  not  help  givin<;  a  gentle  sigh  as  she  folded  up 
the  last  little  frock  ;  the  work  she  had  taken  upon  herself  as  a  duty  had  become 
such  a  pleasure  to  her,  and  there  were  so  many  pleasant  recollections  connected 
with  it,  that  she  was  really  sorry  to  give  it  up. 

And  is  it  not  so,  dear  reader  P  The  duty  that  we  have  taken  up  as  a  heavy 
burden  has  it  not  often  become  a  delight  P 

In  fact,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that,  if  we  do  not  find  our  happiness  in  fulfil- 
ling our  daily  duties,  we  have  but  small  chance  of  finding  any.  As  Mrs.  S.  G.  Hall 
pithily  remarks,  "  happiness  does  not  often  fall  to  our  lot  here,  and  when  it 
doesoome,  it  is  only  let  on  a  short  lease."  Are  our  daily  duties  irksome,  trying 
to  our  tempers,  altogether  distasteful  to  us  P  Then  let  us  take  them  to  Jesus. 
He  will  help  us,  depend  upon  it :  He  who  gave  us  the  burden  to  carry  can  adjust 
it  to  our  shoulders;  and  it  depends  so  much  upon  the  way  we  carry  it  whether  it 
becomes  a  trouble  or  a  pleasure :  carried  the  wrong  way  the  sharp  prickles  that 
were  meant  as  a  defence  for  us  in  the  time  of  temptation  only  i^et  and  trouble 
us,  and  so  prove  a  hindrance  instead  of  a  help  to  us  on  our  road  to  heaven.  In 
the  next  chapter  we  hope  to  meet  our  friends  the  Leighs  in  their  new  home. 


*^?l^ 


A  PLACE  FOR  EACH  \\^ORKER. 

There  is  room  in  the  Church,  and  need,  for  all  manner  of  workers.  The  poorest 
and  least  recognised  are  as  much  needed  as  any.  Open  your  watch,  your  eye  fells 
on  jewels  there.  But  the  sparkling  jewels  cannot  say  to  the  modest  coil  of  steel 
beside  them,  "  We  have  no  need  of  thee,"  for  that  is  the  mainspring,  and  the 
nainspring  cannot  say  to  the  tiniest  cog-wheel,  "  We  have  no  need  of  thee,"  for 
without  it  the  works  stand  still.  It  is  just  so  in  the  Church  of  Christ  One  little 
*^orker  can  mar  the  whole  by  failing  to  fulfil  its  office.    There  is  a  place  for  each. 
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The  sands  of  time  are  sink-ing.    The  dawn  of  heaven  breaks,      The  summer  mora  I've 
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sighed  for.  The  fair  sweet  morn  awakes:  Dark,  dark  has  been  the  midnight.  But  dayspring  is  at 
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hand.      And      glo  -  ry,  glo  -  ry  dwell-eth       In    Immanuel's  land,  In   Immanuel's  land. 
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Oh  Christ,  He  is  the  fountain, 

The  deep  sweet  well  of  love  ; 
The  streams  of  earth  I've  tasted, 

More  deep  I'll  drink  above : 
There  to  an  ocean  fulness 

His  mercy  doth  expand. 
And  glory,  glory  dwelleth 

In  Immanuel's  land. 

With  mercy  and  with  judgment 

My  web  of  time  He  wove, 
And  aye  the  dews  of  sorrow 

Were  lustred  with  His  love ; 
I'll  bless  the  hand  that  guided, 

111  bless  the  heart  that  planned, 
When  throned  where  glory  dwelleth 

In  Immanuel's  land. 


I 
Oh !  I  am  my  Beloved's, 

And  my  Beloved's  mine ; 
He  brings  a  poor  vile  sinner 

Into  His  "  house  of  wine." 
I  stand  upon  His  merit, 

I  know  no  other  stand ; 
Not  e'en  where  glory  dwelleth 

In  Immanuel's  land. 

The  bride  eyes  not  her  garment. 

But  her  dear  Bridegroom's  face, 
I  will  not  gaze  on  glory. 

But  on  my  King  of  grace ; 
Not  on  the  crown  He  giveth. 

But  on  His  pierced  hand ; 
The  Lamb  is  all  the  glory 

Of  Immanuel's  land. 
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We  aa«emble  an  hoar  before  the  time  for  public  worship,  in  order  to  engage  in  our 
own  "  Service  of  Sonc/*  and  our  manner  of  conducting  this  is  as  follows : — 
We  commence  by  siuging  a  hymn,  say  for  example, — 


Let  us  gather  up  the  sunbeams 
LyiDg  aU  around  our  path ; " 


in  which  all  join  heartily.  Ifter  this  we  read  some  sbort  portion  of  the  word  of 
God,  it  may  be  the  account  of  David  as  a  shepherd  defending  his  father*s  sheep 
from  the  '*lion  and  the  bear,"  and  then  sing, — 

"  Shepherd  sweet,  and  fair,  asd  holy, 
Hear,  O  hear  us,  while  we  pray." 

This  is  followed  by  a  Tery  short  prayer,  as  much  as  possible  expressing  the  wants 
of  the  children,  as  it  is  necessary  to  consider  we  are  praying  tri^A  them  rather  than 
Jw  them,  endeaTOuriug  to  Uad,  them  to  a  throne  of  grace.  We  then  follow  witi 
singing— 

"  Children  of  Jerusalem 

Sang  the  praise  of  Jesu's  name," 

in  which  the  voices  are  very  sw.eet  when  they  sing  very  softly, — 

«'Hark!  hark!  hark! 

While  infant  voices  sing;  " 
followed  by 

"  Loud  hosannas  to  our  Xing," 

the  effect  of  this  **  loud  hosannas  "  after  the  other  being  softly  sung  being  very 
striking  and  beautiful. 

Then  we  would  read  the  Gospel  narrative  of  the  event  as  recorded  by  Matthew, 
thereby  endeavouring  to  impress  upon  the  children  the  Scripture  truth  embodied  in 
their  hymn  of  praise. 

After  this  we  would  follow  vith  the  beautiful  gem  introduced  by  Mr,  Sankey,— 

"  When  He  eometh,  when  He  cometh 
To  r>w<ke  up  His  jewels. 
All  Hi !^  jewels,  precious  jewels, 
Hit>  iuved  and  His  own ; " 

which  would  be  followed  by  a  short  address  bringing  home  some  Scripture  tr:tli, 
with  occasional  anecdotes  and  illustrations.  Then  we  would  sing  Mr.  Midlane's 
beautiful  hymn,  "  God  bless  our  Sunday  school,"  to  the  "National  Anthem,"  and 
tiius  with  the  benediction  bring  to  a  close  our  ^'  Sunday  morning  "  school. 

Does  this  commend  itself  to  any  Sunday  school  teacher  who  anxiously  asks 
"What  is  to  be  done  with  the  Sunday  morning  school ? "  If  so,  try  it.  Our 
experience  has  taught  us  tbat  it  is  attended  with  beneficial  results.  The  children 
enjoy  it,  and  they  go  to  the  public  service  thoroughly  refreshed  instead  of  being 
jaded  and  tired.  The  teachers  like  it,  as  it  gives  them  the  opportunity  of  being 
fully  prepared  for  the  afternoon  teaching,  there  being  only  the  need  of  prepaiing 
one  lesson  to  which  they  may  do  ample  justice,  which  is  infinitely  better  than  two 
lessons  imperfectly  stuped.  It  is  satisfactory  as  to  the  attendance^  as  we  frequently 
have  a  hundred  and  eighty  out  of  a  school  containing  between  two  hundred  and 
fifty  and  three  hundred  scholars. 

We  trust  that  this  short  account  of  our  **  Sunday  morning"  school  mayi;lead 
others  to  endeavour  in  some  similar  manner  to  revive  an  interest  in  the  Sunday 
morning  service,  snd  we  feel  sure  that  the  effort  would  be  successful. 

Zeieester,  J.  H.  P. 
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A  CHILD'S  WORD  IN  SEASON. 

An  esteemed  clergyman  writes  thus : — 

Very  recently  a  little  boy  in  my  pariah,  only  six  years  of  age,  was  sent  by  bis 
mother  to  fetch  his  father  from  a  public-houee. 

He  found  his  parent  driokuig  with  some  other  men ;  one  of  them  invited  the 
little  fellow  to  take  some  beer.     Firmly,  and  at  once,  the  boy  replied,— 

*  *  No,  I  can't  take  that ;  I  am  in  the  Band  of  Hope/* 

The  men  looked  at  one  another ;  but  no  one  was  found  to  repeat  the  temp- 
tation. 

The  man  then  said, —  ^ 

"  Well,  if  you  won't  take  the  beer,  here's  a  penny  for  you  to  buy  some  bull's 
eyes  " — a  kind  of  sugar  confectionery. 

The  boy  took  the  penny,  and  said, — 

**  I  thank  you,  but  I  had  rather  not  buy  bull's  eyes,  I  shall  put  it  iato  the 
Penny  Bank." 

The  men  looked  at  one  another,  and  for  some  moments  were  entirely  silent.  At 
length  one  of  them  rose  and  gave  utterance  to  his  feelings  in  these  words, — 

"  Well,  I  think  the  sooner  we  sign  the  pledge,  and  put  our  savings  in  the  Penny 
Bank,  the  better." 

The  men  immediately  left  the  house. 

Such  was  the  effect  of  the  two  speeches  of  a  boy  only  six  years  old.  How  many 
good  people  have  made  much  longer  but  less  effective  speeches!  "  A  little  child 
shall  lead  them." 

*>3:<' 


Matt,  xxvii.  11 — 26. 

By  Rev.  JOHN  PXJLSFORD,  of  Edinbukgh. 

As  for  Jesus,  our  blessed  Lord,  He  is  the  Governor  by  whom  God  will  stand 
through  all  ages,  world  without  end.  He  is  a  prisoner  to-day,  but  certain  to  be 
the  King  over  all  the  earth.  "  Behold,  I  have  given  Him  for  a  leader  and  a  com- 
iiiander  to  the  people."  He  envies  not  the  commander  who  is  commanded  by  the 
people — pities  him  rather  with  a  sovereiga  pity. 

0  most  strange,  mixed,  perplexed  world!  with  thy  Caesars,  thy  Pilates,  thy 
Heiods,  thy  believers  and  thy  sceptics,  thy  true  men  and  thy  Pharisees ;  with 
(^haiEcters,  grades,  and  sects  innumerable,  and  with  Jesus  also,  the  right  royal  Son 
of  heaven  and  of  God,  in  the  midst  of  thee.  He  more  than  any  man  has  found, 
And  still  finds,  a  sad,  weary  time  in  thee.  '^  Reproach  hath  broken  My  heart,  and 
1  am  full  of  heaviness ;  and  I  looked  for  some  to  take  pity,  but  there  was  none ; 
and  for  comforters,  but  I  found  none  "  (Psa.  Ixix.).    "  I  found  none !"    Down  in 
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our  souls,  deeper  than  oar  tears  for  Tbee,  we  will  rejdoe  that  Thy  last  day  is  come. 
Love  to  Thee  demands  this.  '*  If  ye  loved  Me,  ye  wonld  irejoice.'*  Tes,  we  bye 
Thee,  and  our  love  both  weeps  and  rejoices  with  Thee.  Thy  sorrows  are  the 
sorrows  of  the  whole  earth.  Behold,  Thou  goest  before  us  to  show  us  the  path 
through  sorrows  to  the  eternal  joy. 

♦  ♦♦♦♦* 

At  this  crisis  Pilate  receives  a  strange  messaKe  from  his  wife.  She  has  seen  the 
Innocent  Man  in  her  dream.  His  divine  human  beauty  and  majesty  passed  before 
her.  Perhaps  also  she  hesrd  the  cry  of  the  priest-ridden  multitude  demanding  His 
crucifixion.  At  any  rate,  she  had  suffered  greatly  on  His  account ;  and  she  hopes 
that  her  husband  will  not  be  overborne  by  public  clamour.  Whatever  the  priests 
may  say,  or  the  people  demand,  **  have  thoa  nothing  to  do  with  that  just  man." 
0  woman,  much  evil  has  come  into  the  world  through  thee ;  but  also  how  much 
good !  Jesus  came  by  thee.  And  the  power  of  Jesus  will  yet  come  by  thee.  The 
auspicious  age,  the  age  of  womanhood,  is  coming  ;  and  Jesqs,  borne  do^-n  on  the 
souls  of  the  people  through  the  affections,  the  sacrifices,  and  songs  of  womanhoods 
will  yet  win  tbe  world  to  love  and  righteousness. 

Had  this  wife  not  felt  an  irresistible  impulse  in  favour  of  Christ,  she  would  never 
have  sent  a  messenger  to  interrupt  the  governor  in  the  very  midst  of  the  trial.  She 
must  have  felt,  and  felt  strongly,  that  if  Jesus  were  punished,  it  would  be  an  out- 
rage against  justice,  and  a  great  blot  on  her  husband's  character  as  judge. 

♦  ♦♦♦•♦ 

But  innocent  as  Jesus  is,  and  desirous  as  Pilate  is  to  protect  Him,  He  cannot  be 
saved.  The  sins  of  the  whole  world  meet  in  Him.  **  Thou  hast  laid  the  iniquities 
of  us  all  upon  Him."'  The  law  of  a  high  and  mysterious  necessity  has  gone  forth 
against  His  life.  He  must  die,  and  be  put  to  death  by  the  wickedness  of  meu  for 
wicked  men.  Herein — and  how  mysteriously ! — the  j  udgment  of  God,  the  wickedness 
of  man,  and  the  mercy  of  God,  all  meet  together.  The  Beloved  One  of  God  must 
be  the  great  Sufferer  for  all  evil,  that  ultimately  through  His  suffering  love  He 
may  become  the  Beloved  One  of  man.  He  has  love  enough  to  men  to  allow  them 
to  mirror  forth  their  own  depravity  in  their  treatment  of  Him.  "  Crucify  Hinii 
crucify  Him,'*  is  human  nature  attesting  its  own  quality,  giving  evidence  of  its 
enmity  to  divine  goodness  and  truth.  And  within  the  very  madness  of  mankind's 
sin  God's  purpose  moves  on  towards  its  own  beautiful  end.  It  was  His  eternal 
purpose  to  charge  Himself  with  the  sin  of  His  creatures  ;  and  to  let  sin  put  itself 
to  death,  by  putting  Him  to  death  in  Jesus.  "  0  the  depth !  *'  "  How  unsearch- 
able are  His  judgments ! "  The  mystery  of  God  runs  through  the  mystery  of 
evil,  bot  h  culminating  in  Jesus  crucified,  and  thence  opening  as  a  mystery  of  love 
in  the  souls  of  sinners.  Beyond  killing  Christ  sin  cannot  go.  From  that  point 
commence  sin's  defeat  and  the  victory  of  the  eternal  Father's  love.  But  we  are 
anticipating  the  end  too  soon. 

Bar  abbas  is  released;  but  Pilate  has  not  yet  given  his  consent  to  the  death  of 
Jesus.  Again  and  again  he  asks,  **"Why,  what  evil  has  He  done?"  Priests, 
elders,  and  people  are  the  more  fierce,  crying,  <*  He  stirreth  up  the  people,  teaching 
throughout  all  Jewry,  beginning  from  Galilee  unto  this  place."  Pilate  instantly 
oaught  at  the  word  Galilee,  and  thought  he  saw  his  way  out  of  the  difficulty 
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Galilee !  that  is  Herod's  jurisdiction.     I  will  send  Him  to  Herod.     Fortunately 
He  happens  to  be  at  Jerusalem  at  this  very  time  (Luke  xxiii.  7). 

Herod  then  will  see  Jesus ;  '*  that  fox  "  has  been  greatly  wishing  to  see  Him. 
Strange  meeting !  the  haughty,  cunuing,  hold,  timid  sensualist,  and  Jesus.  This 
is  he  who  beheaded  John.  Outwardly,  before  men,  he  wears  a  bold  front ;  in 
himself  he  is  timid,  and  suspicious  that  God's  judgment  may  be  stalking  towards 
him  in  shoes  of  wool.  He  has  heard  of  this  Jesus  with  wonder  and  fear ; — thought 
that  He  surely  must  be  John  risen  from  the  dead.  He  hopes  now  the  opportunity 
will  be  given  to  him  of  seeing  with  his  own  eyes  one  of  His  miracles.  Herod  will 
be  disappointed.  He  will  not  evei  hear  a  word  from  Him.  To  Herod  Jesus 
will  be  nobody.  They  are  face  to  face,  but  there  is  no  meeting.  Herod  puts 
many  questions  to  Him,  but  there  is  no  answer  (Luke  xxiii.  8,  9).  Standing 
rpund  about  Him  are  the  chief  priests  and  scribes,  who  '^  vehemently  accuse  Him" 
(ver.  10).  Still  not  a  word  does  He  utter.  Herod,  therefore,  makes  Him  his 
fool,  mocks  Him,  and  ridicules  the  idea  of  His  pretensions.  His  men  of  war 
likewise  jeer  Him,  and  make  Him  their  laughingstock  (ver.  11).  A  weak, 
harmless  enthusiast  Herod  regards  Him,  nothing  more.  Not  for  a  moment  does  he 
seriously  entertain  the  charges  which  the  priests  bring  against^Him.  He  orders 
one  of  his  old  state  robes  to  be  thrown  over  Him,  and  thus  to  be  sent  back  to  Pilate. 
The  governor  is  sorry  to  see  the  prisoner  again.  Hdroi  has  done  nothing,  said 
nothing,  to  lessen  the  difficulty  of  the  case.  He  calls  together  th  e  chief  priests 
and  Jewish  rulers  once  more,  and  says,  "  Ye  have  brought  this  man  unto  me,  as 
one  that  psrverteth  the  people  :  and,  behold,  I  cin  find  no  fault  in  Him,  touching 
those  things  whereof  ye  accuse  Him.  No,  nor  yet  Herod :  for  I  sent  you  to 
him ;  and,  behold,  nothing  worthy  of  death  is  done  to  Him.  I  will  therefore  scourge 
Him" — ^that  will  surely  satisfy  you — "and  release  Him"  (ver.  13 — 16).  The 
whole  multitude  vociferate,  "  Crucify  Him,  crucify  Him.  Nothing  less  than  that 
will  satisfy  ns."  Jesus  hears  their  cry,  and  the  murderous  spirit  thereof  enters 
His  heart,  yet  **  opens  He  not  His  mouth."  Pilate  again  asks,  "  Why?  "What 
«vil  hath  He  done  ? "  (ver.  22).  How  can  I  cru-jify  a  man  who  has  committed 
no  crime?  Crime  or  no  crime,  ** they  were  instant  with  loud  voices  requiring 
that  He  might  be  crucified."  Pilate  adheres  to  his  purpose  of  scourging  Him. 
^hen  that  cruelty  has  been  inflicted  upon  Him,  and  they  see  the  effects  of  it  in 
His  exhaustion  and  faintness,  and,  moreover,  His  garments  saturated  with  bloody 
^  governor  thinks  and  hopes  that  they  will  be  appeased. 

See  Jesus  then-  led  away,  and  roughly  stripped  by  the  soldiers  ;  and,  marking 
lu>w  willingly  He  endures  the  shame  of  nakedness  for  you,  contrast  with  His 
humiliation  the  daintiness  and  vanity  with  which  you  attire  your  mortal  body* 
Being  stripped,  see  Him  bound  to  the  pillar,  surrounded  by  those  who  scorn  Him 
and  who  are  going  to  gloat  over  His  sufferings.  The  whip  is  of  knotted  thongs. 
Hear  the  stripes,  which  make  furrows  of  wounds  on  His  back.  "  The  ploughers 
ploughed  upon  My  back;  they  made  long  their  furrows."  "Watch  the  flowing 
blood  and  say.  For  me,  for  me:  "by  His  stripes  I  am  healed."  Prisoners  some« 
times  expired  under  this  torture.    He  bears  it  in  silence. 

•  *  ♦  ♦    .  ♦  ♦ 

-^fter  the  scourging  Pilate  makes  another  appeal  on  His  behalf.  But  it  prevails 
nathiag.    For  Jesos  this  people  hive  neither  justice  nor  pity.      **  "We  have  a  law, 
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and  by  our  law  He  ought  to  die,  becanae  He  made  HimMlf  the  Son  of  God. 
When  Pilate  therefore  heard  that  aapng,  he  was  the  mora  afraid."    He  has  sus- 
picions, strengthened  by  the  manreUous  self-possession  of  the  prisoner,  and  that 
dream  of  his  wife,  that  some  special  mystery  attaches  to  Him.    He  tanu  once 
mora  to  Jesus,    **  and  saith,  Whenoe  art  Thou  P  "    But  Jesus  ratomed  no  answer. 
"From  thenceforth,  Pilate  sought  to  ralease  Him."     The  priests  and  rulers 
perceiving  that  their  Jewish  arguments  only  increased  his  raluctanoy  to  put  Him  to 
death,  a  motiye  occurs  at  last,  which  they  haye  no  doubt  will  be  irresistible.    "H 
thou  let  this  man  go^  thou  art  not  Caesar's  friend ;  whosoeyer  maketh  himself  a 
king  speaketh  against  Cesar.**    His  standing  with  Caesar  weighed  mora  with 
Pilate  than  his  own  convictions  of  justice,  the  warning  of  his  wife,  and  the  life  of 
Jesus  put  together.    The  priests  have  won,  the  goyemor  is  conquered.    He  is  no 
goyemor ;  clamour,  appealing  to  his  yanity  and  shallow  self-love,  has  ruled  him. 
He  will  sell  the  truth,  and  buy  the  favour  of  the  people.    To  Jesus,  on  the  other 
hand,  His  existence  in  the  world  is  of  immeasurably  smaller  account  than  the 
truth.    Theraforo,  although  slain  a  thousand  times,   He  is  King;  and  another 
king  than  the  Truth  shall  never  be.    But  pity  poor  Pilate,  who  outrages  his  con- 
science, and  yet  protests,  as  he  washes  his  hands  befora  the  multitude,  that  he  is 
"  innocent  of  the  blood  of  this  just  Person." 

And  when  you  desire  to  detect  your  own  essential  character,  and  to  foresee  your 
futura,  dating  from  your  death,  inquira  whether  you  ara  mora  in  sympathy  with 
the  glory  and  the  wisdom  of  the  world,  or  with  the  foolishness  of  God  and  the 
weakness  of  God,  which,  for  all  time,  ara  the  chosen  clothing  of  His  wisdom 
and  His  power. 


*>o<* 


Thb  BxBURREcnoN  OF  Man. — ^The  Rev.  F.  B.  Tincke  suggests  that  through 
watching  the  habits  of  this  beetle,  its  ingenious  plan  of  forming  a  ball  of  clay  for  its 
eggs,  and  subsequently  burying  this,  the  Egyptians  wera  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  dead  would  reassume  their  bodily  form  at  some  futura  date ;  in  fact,  they  read  in 
the  scarabeus  the  same  lesson  that  the  Greeks  read  in  the  chrysalis  and  the  butterfly. 
"  The  beetle  had  taken  down  with  it  into  its  grave  its  world-symbol,  full  of  the  germs 
of  life.  These  germs  in  time  became  living  things.  Thera  in  their  subterranean 
ragion  they  lived  out  their  appointed  time,  and  each  became — what  ?  A  chrysalis. 
And  what  is  a  chrysalis  but  a  swathed-up  mummy  P  They  acted  on  the  hint,  and 
made  their  own  dead,  who  had  passed  through  the  fint  stage  of  their  lives,  into 
Chrysalises;  that  is,  into  mummies.  Life  wss  not  extinct  in  the  chrysalis,  it  was 
in  abeyance.     And  so  they  believed  and  taught  that  it  was  with  the  mummy." 


^li^gl^ia  tn  i^t  JLlimmm  Jitnimi, 


THE  STCAMOSE  TREE. 

TEAT  Dolile  tree  befure 
iu,  witli  giaat  iimB  lov 
down  and  wida  open, 
miut  bo  the  Syrian  syca- 
more, I  once  heard  an 
itinenint  preacher  in  the 
"  back  woodd"  puzzle 
himself  asd  bu  hearers 
with  aa  ehiboiate  cnti 
cum  about  the  tree  into 
vhich  Zaccheui  climb- 
ed to  see  the  SaTionr 
He  and  bia  audience 
were  familiar  only  with 
the  BfOamorcE  of  onr 
flat  rivec  bottomi,  tall 
as  a  Bteeple  and  at 
smooth  as  hypDcru} 
"  Why,"  aaid  the  omtor, 
"  a  Bquurel  cannot  climb 
them."  The  eoncluaion 
reached  waa  that  the 
lycomore  mutt  have  been  a  mulberry  tree.  But  nothing  u  eajaet  than  to  climb 
into  these  sycamorei ;  and,  in  fact,  here  is  a  score  of  boyi  and  girls  in  this  one, 
and  ita  giant  arms  stretch  quits  acroas  the  road — Ibose  on  them  can  look  directly 
down  upon  any  crowd  passing  beneath.  It  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpoM 
for  which  Zacchens  selected  it.  Tme ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  generally  planted  by 
the  vayside,  and  in  the  open  spaces  where  several  paths  meet,  just  where  Zoccheus 
found  it.  This  sycamore  is  a  remarliablB  tree.  It  not  only  bears  several  crops  of 
figs  during  the  year,  but  those  figs  grow  on  short  stems  along  the  trunk  and  large 
branches,  and  not  at  the  end  of  tnigs,  as  in  other  fruit-bearing  trees.  The  figa 
are  small,  and  of  a  greenish-yellow  colour.  At  Oaza  and  Aakeloo  I  saw  them  of  a 
purple  tinge,  and  much  larger  than  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Tbey  were  carried 
to  market  in  large  qnantJlics,  and  appeared  to  be  more  valued  than  with  ns ;  still 
they  are  at  best  very  insipid,  and  none  but  the  poorer  classes  eat  them.  This 
agrees  with  and  explains  an  allusion  in  Amos  : — ' '  He  had  roused  the  math  of 
Jeroboam  by  the  aereiity  of  bis  rebukes,  and  being  advised  to  flea  for  bia  lire 
excuses  himself  by  a  statement  which  implies  that  he  belonged  to  the  humblest 
class  of  the  community."    I  am  no  prophet,  neither  am  I  a  prophet's  son,  but  I 
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am  a  herdmao,  and  a  gatherer  of  sycamore  fruit.  None  but  the  yery  poor  consent 
to  be  berdmen,  and  only  such  at  ibis  day  gather  sycamore  fruit,  or  use  it.— 
Thomson**  **  Zand  and  the  Book," 


22.— CRUELTIES   PRACTISED  IN   EASTERN   W^ARFARE. 

A  80MBWHAT  adequate  idea  may  be  formed  of  tbe  cruelties  perpetrated  in  warfkre 
in  Bible  times,  by  those  great  foes  of  the  Hebrews,  tbe  Assyrians  and  tbe  Baby- 
lonians, if  we  lay  before  our  readers  some  well-authenticated  instances  of  a 
similar  chaiaoter  which  bave  occurred  in  modern  timea  in  the  East. 

We  learn  from  an  e^e-witnesa  that  at  the  siege  of  Bagdad,  then  in  tbe  possession 
of  the  Persians,  by  Sultan  Moorad  (Amurat)  in  1638,  there  were  thirty  thousand 
picked  soldiers,  officers,  and  Khans,  and  twenty  thousand  volunteers  in  the  city 
according  to  tbe  captured  rolls ;  and  these  were  all  hilled,  mostiy  in.  cold  blood, 
and  after  surrendering  on  condition  of  being  spared.  They  were  put  to  death  by 
secret  orders  from  the  grand  vizier,  to  whom  the  aidtan  gave  a  pelisse  of  honour 
for  it.  Not  one  escaped  to  cany  the  news  into  Persia.  (Judg.  iii.  29;  1  Sam. 
xzz.  17).  Even  the  women  and  cbildien  nete  put  to  the  sword,  and  four  or  fiye 
thousand  valuable  horaos  were  hamstrung.  This  is  worse  than  the  treatment  of 
the  people  of  Samaria  and  Jerusalem  by  Bbalmaneser  and  Nebuchadnezzar 
(2  Kings  xvn.  6  5  xxv.  10—12;    2  Chron.  xxxvi.  17—20), 

The  Persians  of  our  day  are  in  tbe  habit,  in  time  of  war,  of  offering  a  reward, 
usually  amounting  to  about  fifty  dollars,  for  every  head  of  an  enemy  brought  into 
camp.  One  of  the  effects  of  this  practice  may  be  seen  by  the  following  incident, 
related  by  a  member  of  the  British  embassy  fifty  years  ago : — A  fight  oocuned 
between  the  Russians  and  the  Persians,  in  which  the  latter,  being  led  by  EngliBh 
officers,  and  using  grape*  shot  for  the  first  time,  succeeded  in  hailing  about  three 
hundred  of  the  former.  Tbe  rest  of  the  Russians  were  finally  compelled  to 
surrender,  the  Persians  promising  to  spare  them.  In  spite  of  this  promise,  how- 
ever, the  beads  both  of  the  wounded  and  of  the  prisoners  were  struck  off  in  cold 
blood,  and  all  were  despatched  to  the  king,  and  deposited  in  heaps  at  the  palace  gate. 
Two  of  the  £nglish  sergeants  were  killed  on  this  occcasion,  and  after  Uie  battlfl 
was  over  one  of  tbe  bodies  was  found  headless ;  but  the  missing  member  lay  among 
tbe  Russian  heads.  It  had  doubtless  been  seyered  by  a  Persian,  who,  passing  it 
oft  for  a  Russian  head,  had  received  the  price  fixed  for  such  a  commodity 
(Morier,  *' Second  Journey,"  p.  186).  Among  the  slabs  taken  from  the  mined 
palaces  of  Nineveh  are  several  which  represent  soldiers  bringing  tbe  heads  of  the 
slain,  while  a  scribe  is  putting  down  the  amount,  apparently,  to  every  man's 
credit,  writing  with  a  pen  upon  a  piece  of  parchment,  and  having  an  inkstand  in 
his  girdle ;  his  companion  is  counting  the  heads  aloud,  striking  his  palm  with  a 
stick  fts  he  calls  tbe  nimibers  (Layard,  vol.  ii.,  p.  147).  The  Hebrews  do  not 
appear  to  have  adopted  this  barbarous  practice.  Tbe  nearest  approach  to  it 
oocurred  in  the  revolution  led  by  Jehu ;  for  a  messenger  came  to  him  saying> 
*  *  They  have  brought  the  heads  of  tbe  king's  sons.**  And  he  said,  "  Lay  ye  them 
in  two  heaps  at  tbe  entering  in  of  the  gate  until  the  morning"  (2 .Kings  z.  8)* 
The  words  **  until  the  morning"  reveal  the  gentler  character  of  Judaism,  as 
compared  even  with  Islam,  which  salts  such  trophies  that  they  may  last  as  long. 
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as  possible,  or  sets  them  upon  a  pole,  and  keeps  them  there  until  they  drop  in 
pieces. 

The  man  who  most  fully  reminds  us  of  the  cruel  warriors  of  the  ancient  heathen 
world  is  the  famous  Tamerlane,  or,  more  correctly,  Timoor  Lenk  (Timoor  the  Lame), 
a  Muslim,  the  conqueror  of  Sultan  B.ayezid,  whom  he  is  supposed  to  have  carried 
about  in  an  iron  cage.  At  the  siege  of  Ispahan  (a.d.  1387)  he  spared  the  lives 
and  houses  only  of  artists  and  scholars,  destroying  the  remainder  of  the  city,  and 
killing  all  its  inhabitants.  More  than  seventy  thousand  heads  were  laid  at  his  feet, 
which  he  ordered  his  soldiers  to  pile  up  in  the  form  of  towers  in  the  public  squares. 
But  it  was  at  Sehsewar  he  outdid  even  himself ;  for  he  piled  up  two  thousand  of 
the  people  alive,  the  one  upon  the  other,  with  their  heads  upon  the  outside,  and 
their  bodies  built  up  with  mortar,  like  stones  or  bricks.  This  last  act  of  barbarism 
was  imitated,  only  a  few  years  ago,  by  the  governor  of  a  Persian  province,  some 
of  whose  victims  Uved  several  days,  being  fed  by  their  friends ;  one  of  them,  a 
negro,  is  said  not  to  have  died  untU  the  tenth  day.  This  living  tower  was  erected 
at  one  of  the  gates  of  Shiraz,  and  was  yet  standing  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Layard's 
visit.  —  Fan  Lennep's  "  Bible  Lands  and  Customs.** 


61.— WARNING  NKGLKCTED. 

Amos  v.  10. — "  They  hate  him  that  rebuketh  in  the  gate,  and  they  abhor  him  that 

speaketh  uprightly." 

There  is  a  story  told  of  two  men  upon  the  Niagara  River  a  few  years  ago.  They 
were  going  on  towards  the  Rapids.    The  oars  were  lying  in  the  boat,  and  they 
were  drinking,  and  talking,  and  having  a  jolly  time.     Some  one  on  the  shore  saw 
their  danger,  and  shouted  to  them  to  turn  back,  but  they  laughed  at  their  fears 
and  went  on.    A  little  farther  down  some  one  else  saw  them,  but  one  of  them  held 
up  his  bottle  and  shook  it  at  them,  and  told  them  what  a  grand  time  they  were 
having.     They  didn't  believe  the  warning,  they  didn't  believe  the  Rapids  were 
anywhere  near  them.  They  had  drunk  too  much,  and  were  intoxicated  with  liquor. 
Ah !  many  a  soul  is  intoxicated  with  this  world's  affairs  and  his  plans  here  below. 
Well,  it  wasn^t  long  before  some  one  else  saw  their  danger,  and  he  warned  them. 
But  the  men  went  on,  and  at  last  one  of  them  said,  "  I  hear  the  Rapids !  '*    And 
they  seized  the  oars  and  pulled  against  the  current — too  late.    They  pulled  and 
pulled,  but  it  was  too  late.    They  could  not  pull  against  that  awful  current ;  and 
in  a  few  minutes  they  went  over  the  cataract  and  into  the  jaws  of  death,  and  lost 
their  lives  because  they  would  not  take  the  warning.    So  God  calls  upon  you  to 
seek  His  kingdom,  and  tells  you  if  you  will  seek  Him  with  all  your  heart  you  will 
find  Him. 
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62.— SEEKING  ARIGHT. 

AxoB  T.4. — "For  fchoB  saith  the  Lord  unto  the  house  of  Urael,  Seek  ye  Me,  tnd  je 

shall  Uto." 

A  man  eaid  to  me  the  other  night  in  the  inquiry  room,  «  Mr.  Moody,  I  wish  you 
would  tell  me  why  I  can*t  find  the  Lord."  Said  1,  '*  I  can  tell  you  why  you  can't 
find  Him."  "  Why  is  it ! "  *  *  Why,  you  haven't  sought  for  Him  with  all  your 
heart"  He  looked  at  me,  and  said  he  thought  he  had.  "Well,"  said  I,  *'I 
think  yon  haven't,  hecause  you  will  surely  find  Him  when  you  seek  for  Him  with 
all  your  heart  Now,  my  friend,  I  can  tell  you  the  day  and  hour  you  are  going  to 
be  converted.*'  The  man  looked  at  me,  and  I  have  no  doubt  thought  I  was  a  little 
wild — ^thought  I  was  out  of  my  mind.  Said  I,  "  I  am  not  a  prophet,  and  my  father 
wasn't  a  prophet.  I'm  not  a  prophet,  nor  the  son  of  a  prophet,  but  I  can  tell  you 
the  day  and  hour  you  are  going  to  be  converted."  Said  he,  '*  I  don't  see  how." 
Said  I,  "  1*11  tell  you  how.  The  Scripture  tells  me,  *  Ye  shall  find  Me,  when  ye 
seek  for  Me  with  all  thy  heart.'  And  that's  the  reason  so  few  find  Him  now, 
because  they  don't  search  for  Him  with  all  theirKarts.  They  may  say  they  are 
seeking  Him  with  all  their  hearts,  but  they  don't.  It  don't  take  a  man  long  to  find 
the  Lord  when  he  makes  his  mind  up." 


63.— A  FATHER  TO  THE  DESOLATE. 

HosBA  xiv.  3. — "  Asshur  shall  not  save  us ;  we  will  not  ride  upon  horses  :  neither  will 
we  say  any  more  to  the  work  of  our  hands,  Kd  are  our  gods :  for  in  thee  the  father- 
less findeth  mercy." 

Two  men  were  neighbours,  and  each  of  tliem  had  a  wife  and  several  little 
children,  and  only  his  labour  to  support  them.  One  of  these  two  men  was  trouhled 
in  mind,  saying,  **  If  I  die,  or  if  I  fall  sick,  what  will  become  of  my  wife  and  my 
children  ?  "  And  this  thought  never  left  him.  It  gnawed  his  heart  as  a  worm 
gnaws  the  fruit  in  which  it  is  concealed.  Now,  although  the  same  thought  had 
come  to  the  other  father,  he  had  not  dwelt  upon  it ;  "  for,"  said  he,  **  God,  who 
knows  all,  will  also  watch  over  me,  and  over  my  wife,  and  over  my  children." 
And  this  one  lived  peacefully,  while  the  first  did  not  enjoy  an  instant  of  rest  or  of 
inward  joy.  One  day  as  he  was  working  in  the  fields,  sad  and  cast  down  on  account 
of  his  fear,  he  saw  some  birds  enter  a  bush,  fly  out,  and  then  soon  come  back 
again.  Having  approached  the  place,  he  saw  two  nests  placed  side  by  side,  and  in 
each  one  several  little  birds,  newly  hatched  and  still  without  feathers.  And  when 
he  returned  to  his  work,  from  time  to  time  he  raised  his  eyes  and  watched  these 
birds,  who  went  and  came,  bearing  food  to  their  little  ones.  Now,  at  the  moment 
when  one  of  the  mothers  was  returning  with  her  beak  full,  a  vulture  seized  it,  bore 
it  upward,  while  the  poor  bird,  struggling  vainly  under  its  grasp,  uttered  piercing 
cries.  At  this  sight  the  man  who  was  working  felt  his  soul  more  troubled  than 
before.  "  For,"  thought  he,  "  the  death  of  the  motheris  the  death  of  the  children. 
Mine  have  only  me  to  depend  on ;  what  will  become  of  them  if  I  fail  them  ? " 
And  all  the  day  he  was  gloomy  and  sad,  and  during  the  night  he  did  not  sleep. 
The  next  day,  on  his  return  to  the  fields,  he  said  to  himself,  "  I  wish  to  see  this 
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poor  mother's  little  ones.  Several,  without  doubt,  have  already  periidied  ;  "  so  he 
crept  toward  the  bush,  and  looking  in,  he  saw  the  little  ones  in  good  health,  not 
one  seemed  to  have  suffered.  Astonished  at  this,  he  hid  himself  to  observe  what 
happened.  And  after  a  while  he  heard  a  light  crj,  and  saw  the  second  mother 
bearing  in  haste  the  food  that  she  had  gathered,  and  she  distributed  it  to  all  the 
little  ones  im  partially,  and  there  was  enough  for  all,  and  the  orphans  were  not 
abandoned  in  their  misery.  And  the  father  who  had  distrusted  Providence  recounted 
in  the  evening  to  the  other  father  what  he  had  seen.  And  the  other  said  to  him, 
■**  Why  make  yourself  uneasy  ?  God  never  abandons  His  children.  His  love  has 
secrets  that  we  know  not  of.  Let  us  believe,  let  us  hope,  let  us  love,  and  let  us 
purs  ue  our  way  in  peace.  If  I  die  before  you,  you  will  be  the  father  of  my 
children  ;  if  you  die  before  me,  I  will  be  the  father  of  yours.  And  if  we  both  die 
b  efore  they  become  of  age  to  provide  for  their  necessities,  they  will  have  for  their 
father  the  Father  who  is  in  the  heavens." 

64.— ROLL  THY  BURDKN  ON  THE  LORD. 

HosBA  ziv.  9. — "  Who  is  wise,  and  he  shall  understand  these  things  ?  prudent,  and  he 
shaU  know  them  P  for  the  ways  of  the  Lord  are  right,  and  the  just  shall  walk  in 
them ;   but  the  transgressors  shall  fall  therein. 

The  idea  of  rolling  a  burden  on  the  Lord  is  a  Scriptural  one.  In  the  thirty- 
seventh.  Psalm  we  are  commanded  to  commit  our  way  unto  the  Lord.  The  margin 
gives  this  reading, — "  Jioll  thy  way  upon  the  Lord,"  and  it  is  understood  by  some 
critics  that  reference  is  made  to  loading  the  camels ;  that  being  the  metaphor  here 
used.  The  camel  kneels  down,  the  burden  is  rolled  upon  his  back,  and  then  he 
arises  and  bears  off  the  burden.  And  so  we  are  to  '^  roll  our  way  upon  the  Lord.' 
Boll  it  upon  Him ;  He  is  strong  enough  to  bear  its  weight,  and  we  will  find  Him  to 
be  the  great  burden -bearer. 

I  would  also  remark,  for  the  encouragement  of  any  who  have  friends  they  wish 
to  have  prayed  for,  that  the  first  prayer  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  is  the  prayer  of 
a  father  for  his  child.  Abraham,  who  on  one  occasion  interceded  for  the  guilty 
cities  of  the  plain,  and  prevailed  with  God,  previously  prayed  for  his  own  child» 
and  the  petition  was,  "  0  that  Ishmael  might  live  before  Thee !  *'  God  heard 
that  prayer,  and  answered  it ;  we  have  therefore  Biblical  warrant  for  bringing  our 
children,  our  companions,  our  friends,  those  near  and  dear  to  us,  to  the  Lord  in 
prayer.  Let  us  roll  our  burden  upon  Him ;  cast  all  our  care  upon  Him,  because  "  He 
careth  for  us." — /.  Jf.  OrrocJc, 

66.— THE  LAND  OF  THE  JEVTS. 

Isaiah  h'x.  2. — **  Your  iniquities  have  separated  between  you  and  your  God ;  and  your 
sins  have  hid  His  face  from  you,  that  He  will  not  hear." 

Palestine  itself,  at  this  moment,  seems  almost  overspread  by  the  curse.     Its 
cities  are  the  cities  of  the  dead ;  its  every  acre  is  covered  with  the  tombs  of 
departed  ages  ;  it  has  a  soil  fit  to  grow  com  that  would  positively  crowd  and  over- 
flow all  the  granaries  of  the  world ;  but  it  cannot  provide  com  enough  to  feed  its 
miserable,  iis  starved  and  wretched  peasantry.    At  this  very  moment  there  is  no 
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HouBt  Nebo,  or  Moant  Pifgab,  from  which  a  successor  of  Moses  can  see  a  goodly 
land  overflowing  with  milk  and  honey.     On  every  part  of  that  land  the  inm  hoof 
of  the  Arab  steed,  and  the  naked  foot  of  the  Papal  monk,  have  trod  in  succession, 
and  warred  for  the  supremacy.    In  rapid  succession  the  Roman,  the  Persian,  the 
Arab,  the  Turk,  the  robber,  have  taken  posceesion  of  Palestine ;  and  the  poor 
Jew — ^the  fig  tree  blasted — has  a  home  anywhere  and  everywhere,  but  least  a  home 
in  his  own  home ;  has  possessions  everywhere,  but  none  in  that  land  which  is 
held  by  title-deeds  more  lasting  than  those  of  the  sristocracy  of  England.    His 
title-deeds  are  in  Ezekiel,  in  Jeremiah,  in  Isaiah,  in  the  Psalms,  and  must  last  and 
live  for  ever  and  ever.     Tou  have,  then,  in  the  Jew,  wherever  you  find  him,  a 
blasted  fig  tree,  a  miracle-stricken  nation ;  a  people  scathed  by  a  curse  which 
cleaves  to  them  and  consumes  them  ;  the  people  of  the  weary  foot ;  the  exiles  o^ 
the  earth  $  in  it,  and  not  of  it,  as  if  their  very  existence  was  a  symbol  of  what 
God's  people  should  be, — in  the  world,  and  not  of  the  world. — Dr.  Gumming. 

**  Their  glory  faded  and  their  race  dispersed. 
The  last  of  nations  now,  though  once  the  first. 
They  warn  and  teach  the  proudest,  would  they  learn, 
Keep  wisdom,  or  meet  vengeance  in  your  turn. 
'  If  we  escaped  not,  if  Heaven  spared  not  us. 
Peeled,  scattered,  and  exterminated  thus ; 
If  Vice  received  her  retribution  due, 
When  we  were  visited,  what  hope  for  you  P ' " — Cowper. 

66.— PERSKVERANGK  IN  W^ORK. 

2  TiMOTHT  ii  15. — *'  Study  to  shew  thyself  approved  unto  Grod,  a  workman  that 
needeth  not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth.'' 

A  clergyman  in  America  was  greatly  discouraged,  after  many  years  of  hard 
abour  among  his  people,  at  seeing  no  spiritual  harvest  yet  reaped.  He  was  so 
much  troubled  that  he  meditated  changing  his  field  of  employment,  believing  that 
he  might  prove  more  successful  in  another  sphere.  WhUe  his  mind  was  taken  up 
with  these  sad  thoughts,  he  had  a  dream  one  night  upon  his  bed.  He  dreamed 
that  he  was  a  poor  man  seeking  employment,  and  that  at  last  he  found  an  employer, 
who  gave  him  a  sledge-hammer  and  showed  him  an  inmiense  rock,  as  large  as  the 
largest  church,  and  told  him  to  hammer  upon  the  rock  until  he  had  split  it  in 
pieces.  After  hammering  away  for  some  time,  he  at  last  remonstrated  that  the 
work  given  him  to  do  was  impossible.  His  employer  replied,  "  That's  nothing  to 
you  ;  I  shall  pay  you  for  doing  the  work.  Whether  you  succeed  or  not  is  no 
concern  of  youTB.  Do  you  do  the  work,  only  do  the  work."  Upon  this  he  re- 
doubled his  blows,  but  was  on  the  point  several  times  of  laying  down  the  instrument. 
Still  the  employer  said,  "  Keep  to  your  work,  smite  the  rock !  smite  the  rock  !*  '  and 
he  kept  smiting,  with  his  heart  sinking  at  the  hopelessness  of  the  effort)  when  all  at 
once  the  rock  rent  asunder,  and  by  the  convulsion  he  awoke  from  his  dream.  The 
impression  did  not  end  in  a  dream,  for  the  devoted  pastor  took  courage,  and  con- 
tinued his  efforts  in  the  old  sphere  with  fresh  zeal ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  he 
saw  the  fruit  of  his  labour,  and  had  the  privilege  of  gathering  in  a  glorious  harvest 
of  inquiring  souls. 
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67.—"  BLESS  THE  LADS." 

Gehebib  xlyiiL  15,  16. — "And  he  blessed  Joseph,  and  said,  God,  before  whom  my 
fiAtheia  Abraham  and  Isaac  did  walk,  the  God  which  fed  me  all  my  life  long  unto 
this  day,  the  Angel  which  redeemed  me  from  all  evil,  bless  the  lads." 

A  few  days  preirious  to  his  death,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Belfrage,  of  Falkirk,  hearing 
his  infant  son's  voice  in  an  adjoining  room,  desired  that  he  should  be  brought  to 
him.  When  the  child  was  lifted  into  the  bed,  the  dying  father  placed  his  hands 
upon  his  head,  and  said,  in  the  language  of  Jacob,  **  The  God  before  whom  mj 
fathers  did  walk,  the  God  who  fed  me  all  my  life  long  to  this  day,  the  Angel  who 
redeemed  me  from  all  evil,  bless  the  lad.*'  When  the  boy  was  removed,  he  added, 
*'  Remember  and  tell  John  Henry  of  this ;  tell  bim  of  those  prayers,  and  how^ 
earnest  I  was  that  he  might  become  early  acquainted  with  his  father's  God." 

68.— UN^WORTHY  FEARS. 

Gbfbsib  1. 16. — '*  And  when  Joseph's  brethren  saw  that  their  father  was  dead,  the 
said,  Joseph  wiU  peradventure  hate  us,  and  will  certainly  requite  us  all  the  evil 
which  we  did  unto  him." 

By  this  unjust  suspicion  they  showed  how  far  below  Joseph  they  were  in  true 
nobility  of  character.  A  generous  heart  can  forgive  and  forget  frankly  the 
ii^uiies  which  another  has  committed. 

Near  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  Turkish  grandee  in  Hungary  made  % 
Ohiistiaii  nobleman  his  prisoner,  and  treated  him  with  the  utmost  barbarity.  The 
slaye— for  such  he  was — was  yoked  with  an  ox,  and  compelled  to  drag  the  plough* 
But  the  fortune  of  war  changing,  the  Turk  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Hungarians, 
who  said  to  their  enslaved  fellow-countryman,  "  Now  take  your  revenge  upon  your 
enemy."  This  was  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  age ;  and  the  Turk^ 
supposing,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  he  would  be  tortured  to  death,  had  already 
swallowed  poison,  when  a  messenger  came  from  his  Christian  slave,  telling  him  to 
go  in  peace ;  he  had  nothing  to  fear.  The  Moslem  was  so  impressed  with  thi» 
heavenly  spirit,  that  he  proclaimed,  with  his  dying  breath,  '*!  wiU  not  die  a 
Moslem,  but  I  die  a  Christian ;  for  there  is  no  religion  but  that  of  Christ  which 
teaches  forgiveness  of  injuries." 


A  StHiLE. — The  springs  make  the  great  river  flow  out'  of  hidden  chambers 
in  the  mountains.  So  out  of  secret  closets  of  prayer  and  from  quiet  family  altar» 
flow  the  springs  which  make  the  river  of  grace. 
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Jttae  zoth.— Morning. 

JBST7S  SGOTTBGED  AND  GBTTGIFIED. 

Matt,  xxvii.  26 — 44. 


Refer  to  last  week's  lesson,  and  call 
to  remembrance  Pilate's  wish  to  acquit 
Jesus,  but   bis  stronger  fear  of   the 
Jewish  mob. 

Notice  in  this  morning's  study — 

1. — ^The  Prisoners  before  the 
Judge — their  Characters. — Ba- 
rabbas  well  known  as  an  outlaw  and 
a  murderer.  Jesus  equally  well  known 
as  the  comforter  in  sorrow,  the  healer 
of  the  sick,  the  holy,  harmless,  and 
undefiled.  Compare  the  two,  and  re- 
tnark  the  jealous  rage  which  demanded 
the  condemnation  of  Jesus. 

2.— The  Result  of  the   Trial 
on  the  two  prisoners,   (a)  Barabbas  re- 
Jecuedy  probably  only  to  commit  further 
sin   and   bring   more  sorrow  to  man- 
kind. 

ip)  Jetus  condemned  to  death,  thereby 
bringing  life  and  pardon  and  joy  to  the 
whole  world.  Scourging,  a  punish - 
<nent  so  horrible  that  it  is  now  abol- 
ished. Explain  how  the  sufferer  was 
stripped,  tied  to  a  pillar,  the  blows 
inflicted  with  leathern  thongs,  weighted 
with  jagged  bones  and  lead.  Followed 
by  derision  and  insult ;  a  heartless 
ceremony  of  a  mock  coronation  and 
homage ;  infamous  spitling. 


Eefer  in  preparation  to  John  xlz.  4. 
Even  yet  Pilate  wished  to  release  Jesus, 
and  as  He  stood  in  that  hour  of  deepest 
agony  and  humiliation.  His  divine  and 
holy  calm  called  forth  the  exclamation 
of  marvel,  *  *  Behold  the  man  I" 

Compare  the  other  accounts  of  Sim3n 
the  Cyrenian — ''passing  by,"  pro- 
bably eager  to  catch  something  of  what 
was  going  on,  bat  little  expecting  to 
be  a  sharer  in  the  Saviour's  burtheas 
and  sorrows. 

Explain  cruci&xion  as  a  painful  and 
lingering  death  (see  Eadie).  Note  the 
heroic  refusal  of  the  potion  offered  to 
deaden  and  stupefy  the  agonies.  Oar 
Saviour^s  sufferings  unmitigated.  Sol- 
diers appointed  to  watch  and  keep 
guard,  lest  any  rescue  should  take 
place.  No  word  of  love  or  pity  greeted 
Hid  dying  ear.     Apply  lesson. 

The  Saviour's  sorrows  have  gained 
for  us  our  joy;  His  sufferings,  our 
peace ;  His  death,  our  life.  Oiven  for 
all.  Show  how  the  result  rests  with 
ourselves.  We  must  choose.  Pardon, 
peace,  and  life  through  His  atonement ; 
or  sorrow,  unpardoned  sin,  and  death 
without  Christ. 

E  S.  C. 
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Juae  xoth.— Afternoon. 
THE    PROMISE    OF    BEVIVAIi. 

HosEA  ziy.  1 — 9. 


It  is  thought  that  Hosea  began  to  . 
prophesy  when  quite  a  youth,  and 
continued  his  work  for  God  for  abou^ 
eighty  years.  During  the  early  years 
of  his  ministry  he  reproyed  the  sms  of 
the  people  of  Israel,  but  in  this  last 
chapter  he  dwells  upon  the  mercy  of 
God. 

Lesson   here    introduced    into    our 
series  as  a  promise,  or  offer  of  mercy 
and  revival,  before  God  sent  His  final 
judgments  upon  the  sinful  land. 
In  it  we  may  see — 
1.  A  kind    invitation    to  re- 
turn.   God  is  still  willing  to  be  called 
their  God.    Israel  had  sinned  and  fallen 
(ver.  1).     Their  iniquity  was  their  own. 
And  yet  there  is  hope  of  mercy  and  of 
grace.     They  may  return  to  Jehovah. 
They  muat  return  with  prayer  (ver.  2 
and  3). 

In   this   prayer    suggested    by   the 
prophet  there  is — 
1)  Petition, 

Ask  God  to  remove  the  load  of  sin, 
and  to  receive  with  grace  and  favour . 
and  there  is  a  hint  at  praise  for  the 
grace, — **  we  will  render  the  calves  of 
our  lips." 
(2)  Confession. 

Sin  is  brought  to  light  and  uncovered 
before  God. 


"  Horses  *'  were  forbidden.  They  had 
trusted  to  Egypt  rather  than  God. 

"  Idols.*'  They  had  said  to  the  work 
of  their  hands,  Ye  are  our  gods. 

*^  If  we    confess   our    sins,   God  is 

faithful  and   just  to    forgive   us  our 

*      *f 
sins. 

2.  A  kind  promise  of  mercy. 

— The  prophet  is  God's  spokesman. 

(1)  God  is  willing  for  the  sinner  to 
return  (ver.  4). 

I  will  love  them  freely.  It  must 
be  without  money  and  without  price* 

(2)  God  will  not  only  receive,  but  revive 
and  bless  (ver.  5—7).  The  effects  of 
the  dew.  Such  will  God*s  grace  be  to 
the  sinner.  There  shall  be  growth,  but 
new  life  must  come  first.  There  ehall 
be  beauty.  God's  grace  gives  life, 
growth,  beauty, 

(3)  God   will  preserve  as  well  as  hless 
(vor.  8). 

Ephraim  shall  not  return  to  his  old 
sins.    Yet  the  upholding— the  fruit— is 

from  God. 

3.  An  Important  Question 
(yer.  9),— Who  is  wise?  This  the 
question  to  close  aU  our  lessons. 
"  Happy  are  ye  if  ye  do  them."  Com- 
pare two  other  texts— "The  just  shall 
live  by  faith;"  "The  way  of  trans- 
gressors is  hard."  H.  G.  G. 


June  xyth.— Morning. 
DEATH  AND  BXXBXAL  OF  CHBIST. 

Matt,  xxvii.  46 — 61. 


Thb  birth  of  Christ  was  attended 
with  au  extraordinary  splendour  in  the 
heavens  (Luke  ii.  9) ;  at  His  crucifixion 
the  sun  withdrew  his  shining,  and 
"there  was  darkness  over  all  the 
land"  (ver.  46).     It  seemed  as  if   in- 


animate nature  mourned  the  impeni- 
tence of  His  countrymen,  who  despised 
and  rejected  Him.  **  The  earth  knew 
Him,  and  trembled  at  His  dying ;  the 
rocks  knew  Him,  for  they  were  rent  in 
twain ;  but  though  the  senaelees  ele- 
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ments  perceived  Him  to  be  their  Lord, 
the  hearts  of  the    uBbelieviog  Jews 
kaew  Him  not  as  God,    and,  harder 
than  the  very  roclu,  were  not  rent  hj 
repentance.'* 

The  events  detailed  in  our  lesson 
may  be  conveniently  grouped  around 
three  questions : — What  was  the  special 
meaning  and  talue  of  Christ's  death  ? 
What  were  some  of  the  benefits  thus 
procured  for  men  f  and  WTiat  was  the 
influence  exerted  upon  those  who  were 
brought  into  contact  with  it  ? 

I.  ^What  "was  the  special 
meaning  and  value  of  Christ's 
death  ? 

Death  is  the  common  lot ;  the  young 
and  old,  the  mighty  and  obscure,  equally 
fdl  before  the  scjthe  of  ''the  last 
enemy."  It  is  appointed  unto  men 
once  to  die.  Queen  Elizabeth  in  her 
last  moments  exclaimed, ''  Millions  of 
money  for  an  inch  of  time!"  but  death 
was  not  to  be  bribed.  We  must  die. 
"Would  our  absence  from  the  body  be 
presence  with  the  Lord  ? 

Christ's  death  is  distiuguished  from 
that  of  all  others  in  this,  that  it  was 
volvMtarg,  an  offering  up  of  "HimjTftlf 
(John  X.  17,  18).  It  was  «  death  for 
sin  ;  the  just  suffered  for  the  UDJust, 
that  we  might  be  brought  unto  God. 
It  is  the  crowning  ezpref  Bion  of  divine 
love,  ''  God  commendeth  His  love 
toward  us,  in  that  wbile  we  were  jet 
sinners,  Christ  died  for  us."  (Golden 
Text.) 

II.  What  ^were  some  of  the 
benefits  thus  procured  for 
men  ? 

1.  The  wag  was  opened  for  sinners  to 
approach  to  God. 

"  The  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent  in 
twain  from  the  top  to  the  bottom" 
(ver.  61).  This  was  the  "veil "  which 
separated  the  **  holy  place"  from  '*  the 
holiest  of  all,"  preventing  the  access  of 


the  worshipper  to  the  divine  presence. 
(Comp.  Heb.  ix.  8.)  Before  Christ's 
sacrifice  "  it  was  death  for  any  but  the 
high  priest  to  go  into  *  the  holiest  of  all,' 
now  it  is  death  for  any  to  stay  out." 

2.  Death  was  vanquished. 

"The  graves  were  opened,*'  &c. 
(ver.  52).  Death  may  still  reign  orer 
our  race,  but  its  strragth  has  been 
broken,  its  sting  subdued,  to  all  that 
believe.  Christ  "  hath  abolished 
death,*'  &c. 

III.  ^What  'was  the  Influence 
exerted  upon  those  ivho  were 
brought  Into  contact  YStiih  it? 

Four  classes  meet  us  here. 

1.  The  indifferent,  or  actually  hostUe. 

These  are  represented  by  the  by- 
standers, who  said,  **  Let  be,  let  ns  see 
whether  Elias  will  come  to  save  Him" 
(ver.  49).  They  were  probably  Hellen- 
istic or  Greek-speaking  Jews,  who 
were  in  Jerusalem  at  the  passover,  and 
misunderstood  and  misinterpreted  our 
Lord's  cry  (ver.  46). 

2.  Those  to  whom  Chrisfs  death, 
with  its  attendant  tircumstances,  hrwgU 
conviction. 

Such  were  "the  centurion  and  tbey 
that  were  with  him  '*  (ver.  64).  Comp. 
Luke  xxiii.  47.  These  rough  Koman 
Foldiers,  though  regarded  by  the  Jews 
as  heathens,  were  "  not  far  from  the 
kingdom  of  God."  Often  the  least 
likely  are  the  first  to  be  impressed  by 
divine  truth.  Illustration,  dying 
thief,  &c. 

3.  The  secret  disciple  boldly  avowed 
his  Lord, 

Joseph  of  Arimathea  "  went  in  to 
Pilate,  and  begged  tJie  body  of  Jesus,' 
to  give  it  burial  (ver.  67—60).  He  was 
joined  by  Nicodemus  (John  xix.  39). 
Note  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  (Isa- 
iii.  9).  Note  also  how  cases  of  danger 
bring  out  the  courage  of  faith.  IUtm- 
trations,  Esther,  Daniel,  &c. 
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4.  The  women  wJio  followed  Christ 
from  Galilee, 

Whoever  proved  faithless  to  Him, 
they  remained  faithful  (ver.  65,  66) ; 
"  they  were  last  at  the  cross,  and  first 
at  the  sepulchre/' 


1.  To  which  of  these  four  cJasaes  do 
we  belong  ? 

2.  Whatever  our  past  thoughtlessness 
and  sin,  there  is  hope,  **  While  we 
were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us.** 
Golden  Text.  J.  Boylb. 


June  XTth. — Afternoon. 

THE    CAPTIVITY    OF    ISRAEL. 

{For  a  Scripture  Class,) 
2  Kings  xvii.  1—23. 


Intkodxjction. — Briefly  review  pre- 
vious Sunday  afternoon's  lesson,  bring 
out  clearly  GocTs  warnings  cmd 
merey. 

ExposmoN . — 

1.  The  Invasion  of  Shalma- 
neser  (ver.  3— 6).— Trace  position  of 
Assyria  and  Samaria. 

Who  was  king  of  Israel  at  this  time  ? 
What  was  his  character  ?  "  Eighteous- 
ness  exalteth  a  nation  ;"  hut  unrigh- 
teousness debases  it.  This  was  the  case 
with  Israel  at  this  time ;  it  was  utterly 
debased.  In  what  way?  (ver.  7 — 12). 
Step  by  step  they  had  followed  in  the 
path  of  idolatry,  and  had  become  worse 
than  the  heathen  who  knew  not  God. 
How  long  did  the  siege  last  ?  What 
vas  the  result  of  all  this  ?  (See  "  Notes 
on  Scripture  Lessons  "  on  ver.  6—^7.) 

Trace  Syria  on  map;  show  how 
the  Assyrians,  formidable  and  oppres- 
sive as  they  were,  had  invaded  it  and 
the  districts  east  of  Jordan,  and  had 
conquered  them,  and  by  so  doing  were 
gradually  but  surely  workiog  their  way 
to  the  north  of  Palestine  ;  therefore  we 
cannot  wonder  that  they  should  reach 
Samaria  and  conquer  it,  with  the  ulti- 
mate intention  of  advancing  to  Egypt 
with  the  intention  of  invading  it  also. 

What  became  of  the  Israelites  when 
Shalmaneser  invaded  their  land? 
(ver.  6). 


2.  God's  Warnings  and  Pun- 
ishment. — **  In  wrath  God  remem- 
bers mercy."  We  see  His  mercy  in 
testifying  against  their  «m,  in  warning 
them  of  its  consequence^  and  entreating 
them  to  turn  from  it.  It  is  as  if  He 
said,  "Turn  ye,  turn  ye,  why  will  ye 
die  ?  "  ( See  ver.  1 3. )  Mercifully  had 
He  sent  His  prophets  to  warn  them 
(Jer.  xviii.  11  ;  xxv.  6 ;  xxxv.  16). 

Had  all  this  any  effect  on  them  P 

"What  then  was  the  result  ?  (ver.  6, 
18,  20—23). 

Application. — 

'*  God  is  not  mocked  :  whatsoever  a 
man  sow  s,  that  shall  he  also  reap." 
They  had  sown  idolatry  and  sin  in  every 
form,  and  now  they  are  reaping  a  bitter 
reward.  We  see,  then,  that  the  all- 
seeing  God  will  certainly  punish  sin, 
though  punishment  may  be  long  de- 
layed (scholars  mention  instances). 

Gol  den  Text  repeated.  Here  we  see 
what  sin  does. 

(a)  Separates  us  from  God, 

{b)  Hides  Hlna  from  us. 

(c)  Prevents  His  hearing  us. 

Sin  is,  as  it  were,  the  ^^  middle  wall 
of  partition  "  between  us  and  Grod,  sepa- 
rating aud  hiding  us  from  Him  and  Him 
from  us,  but  in  mercy  that "  middle  wall 
of  partition"is  broken  down — by  whom? 

God  has  merciMly  provided  a  way 
of  pardon  and  peace  for  you  through 
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ChriBt's  death.      Will  yoa  seek  it  P 
Chriat  says,  *  *  I  am  the  way,  the  truth, 
and  the  life."    *^  He  that  cometh  to 
He  I  will  in  no  wise  oast  out."     Let 
not  sin  hold  you  in  captivity.     **  Es- 


cape for  your  life."  Remember  tbat 
"  the  Lord's  hand  is  not  shortened,  that 
it  cannot  save ;  neither  is  His  ear  heayy, 
that  it  cannot  hear." 

Hannah  H. 


June  a4th.~Moming. 

THE   CONaXTEBOB  OF   DEATH. 

Matt,  xxviii. 


A  sad  long  Sabbath  day  to  the  disciples 
and  friends  of  Jesus,  that  on  which 
they  had  to  wait  after  laying  the  dead 
body  of  their  dear  Master  in  the  rock 
sepulchre.  To-morrow  they  will  go  and 
anoint  and  properly  lay  it  away  and 
doee  the  tomb — ^too  late  on  the  terrible 
crucifixion  evening,  for  "the  Sabbath 
drew  on" — (Luke  zxiii.  64—66).  (Jew- 
ish day  commencing  at  sundown.) 

Full  of  grief— lost  their  dear  Friend 
^-disappointed  besides — ^had  given  up 
all  to  follow  Him — ^trusted  that  He 
would  be  their  King -—redeem  them 
from  power  of  Romans  —  subdue  all 
enemies — settle  them  happily  and  peace- 
fully in  their  own  Canaan  (Luke  zxiy. 
21). 

Now  would  not  every  one  point  and 
laugh  at  them  for  trusting  thus  in  One 
who  had  come  to  an  end  like  Theudas 
and  Judas  of  Galilee  ?  (Acts  t.  36,  37). 

Must  they  go  home  and  confess  it  all 
a  mistake  P 

They  shut  themselves  up  for  fear  of 
the  Jews  (John  zz.  19),  and  together 
mourned  and  wept  (Mark  zvi.  10). 

So  passed  the  day,  and  night  came 
on.  Away  there  in  the  garden  (John 
ziz.  41,  42),  Roman  soldiers  keeping 
watch  at  entrance  of  cave,  minding  no 
one  should  go  in  and  take  the  body  and 
say— What  ?  Why  should  they  P  What 
use  to  say  so  P    (Matt,  zzvii.  63 — 66). 

Compare  Mark  and  Luke.  See  Bibl, 
Treaa.j  New  Series,  iv.,  69, 

Now,   before    daylight,    who    came 


along  the  road?  (ver.  1).  Whew 
fromP  Whither  toP  What  have  ihey? 
What  forP  What  are  they  saying? 
WhyP  How  came  it  there  P  What 
happens  at  the  cave?  (ver.  2,  8). 
Soldiers  nearly  frightened  to  death 
(ver.  4). 

So  when  women  come.  No  soldieis 
(ver.  11).    And  atone  rolled  away. 

Went  in  &nd  found  not  the  body  (Luke 
zziv.  3).  Had  soldiers  taken  Him? 
Whither  had  they  gone  ?  Angels  told  alL 
**  He  Is  not  here ;  He  is  risen,  (u  B 
said"  Had  they  never  heard  Him  say ° 
Why  did  they  ezpect  to  find  Him  lying 
dead? 

All  so  new.  None  before  had  ever  so 
risen,  ^ehadraised  Lazarus  and  Jairos's 
daughter  and  young  man  at  Nain,  and 
long  ago  the  prophet  Elijah  prayed,  and 
God  gave  back  the  breath  to  boy  ai 
Sarepta.  And  when  Elisha  prayed,  ^ 
life  returned  to  the  Shunammite's  child; 
but  never  had  one  risen  by  his  own 
power.  And  they  could  not  think  Clwist 
meant  the  real  plain  words  as  He  used 
them.  How  coiUdit  be  P  Doyowknow? 
Let  us  think. 

ffe  took  our  nature— "became  a  man, 
on  purpose  to  be  able  to  bear  all  oar  on 
and  to  die  for  uSf  because  "  the  wagw  ^ 
sin  is  death.'*     (See  John  iii.  16,  17' 
Isa.  liii.  6.) 

But  He  is  and  was  God,  so  He  rose 
again,  and  gave  His  nature  to  us,  so  that 
we  also  may  rise  and  live  for  ever,  fof 
"  the  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life  througli 
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Jesus  ChiiBt  our  Lord."  (See  Heb.  ii. 
14,  16;  John  x.  17, 18 ;  Matt,  xxviu. 
18;  Bey.  i.  18.  Compare  Gen.  iii. 
22,  24;  Eev.  xxii.  14.)  This  is  why 
in  lesson  Jesus  is  called  **  Conqueror  of 
death."  (lUas.,  Gen.  ziy. ;  1  Sam.  zxz. 
Abraham  and  David  rescued  and  brought 
back  the  captives.) 

Enemy  conqnered  no  more  terrible. 

Young  man  in  Isle  of  France  dying — 


feared—  begged  Christian  visitor  to  stay 
near  at  night — found  Christ — ^no  more 
fear — only  hope  and  love. 

New  Test,  name  for  death  (John  xi. 
11 ;  Mark  v.  39  ;  1  Thess.  iv.  1 ;  v.  10 ; 
1  Cor.  XV.  20.)  Firstfruits— see  BibL 
Treas.y  N.  S.,  v.,  62.  In  Christ 
"the  DEAD  are  the  living  who  hav^ 
died:' 

C.  Maw. 


June  a4th.— Afternoon. 

Review  of  the  (Quarter's  Lessons. 
Golden  Text — Nab.  i.  3. 


a 


The  quarter's  lessons  have  been 
collection  of  private  and  public  inci- 
dents; the  private  incidents  concerning 
the  life  of  Elisha,  the  public  incidents 
concerning  the  times  in  which  he  lived, 
and  those  inamediately  sncceeding. 

The  first  point  in  a  review  should 
be  a  careful  comparison  of  the  prophets 
Elijah  and  Elisha;  taking  up  their 
appearance,  character,  mode  of  life, 
mission,  spheres  of  influence.  From 
this  comparison  it  should  be  impressed 
that  everybody  has  a  work  to  do  for 
the  Lord,  but  the  work  each  has  to  do 
is  of  a  kind  suited  to  his  capacity. 
Some  are  called  to  scenes  of  public  in- 
fluence ;  some  must  serve  God  in  pri- 
vate and  domestic  spheres.  The  great 
thing  is  not  whai  we  have  to  do,  but 
how  we  do  it.  ''It  is  required  of 
Btewards  that  they  be  iojxrA  faithfuV* 

All  Scripture  is  given  for  eorreetion 
and  instrueticn.  These  have  been  blend- 
ed in  the  quarterns  lessons.  Illustrated  P 

1.  ^QUliat  WABNiNGS  ive  have 
had. — ^These  the  teacher  should  not 
tell  his  class,  but  should  make  the  class 
tell  him .  It  will,  however,  be  necessary 
for  him  to  have  very  clearly  before  his 
own  mind  the  particular  evil  shown  up 
in  each  caee,  and  the  way  in  which  the 


evil  was  exhibited.     The  following  are 
prominent  cases  : — 

From  Naaman  we  get  warning 
against  Pride. 

From  Gehazi  we  get  warning 
against  Covetousness  and  Lying. 

From  Blisha's  Servant  we  get 
warning  against  Doubt. 

From  Jehu  we  get  warning  against 
being  for  the  Lord  in  acts  only,  while 
we  are  not  wholly  for  the  Lord  in 
heart. 

From  Jonah  we  get  warning  against 
shirking  duty,  and  making  the 
mercy  of  God  an  excuse  for  our 
sin. 

By  the  story  of  the  nation  of  Israel 
we  are  warned  against  forsaking 
God. 

2.  "What  TKTJTHB  and  bn- 
couKAOBMBKTs  have  been 
brought  before  us. — Let  the  class 
also  find  these.  You  may  thus  test 
their  remembrance  of  the  teachings, 
and  secure  the  activity  of  their  minds. 

What  learn  from— 1.  The  gracious 
provision  for  a  poor  widow. 

2.  Prophet  power  to  bring  back  life 
to  the  dead. 

3.  The  encircling  chariots  of  th» 
Lord  (2  Kings  vi.). 
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4.  The  story  of  the  lepers  (2  KingsviL). 

6.  The  seal  of  an  aTenger(2  Kings  z.). 

6.  The  weakness  of  a  prophet  (Jonah). 

In  dealing  with  these    much  will  he 
said  ahoat  the  mjn    introduced  in  the 
stories.     EUsha,  Gehazi,   Jehu,  Jonah 
&o.;  hut  the  teacher  must  keep  before 
him  the  thought  that  these  narratiYes 
are  more  ftiU  of  Ood,  and  Gk>d's  ways, 
and  Gk>d*s  mercy,    than  of  men  and 
men's  doings ;  so  he  will  be  striving  to 


bring  out  and  impress  such  points  u 
these. 

1.  God  asks  larger  trust  than  men 
seem  willing  to  give.  Bias.,  the  king's 
limitiog  God's  blessing  by  only  shooting 
three  arrows. 

2.  Qod  saves  the  penitent  (Ninereli). 

3.  God  defends  all  those  who  trust 
Him  (soane  at  Ddthau). 

4.  God  restores  the  fallen  (Hos.  xiv.); 
and  impress  from  Oolden  Text. 

R.  Tuck. 


July  XBt.— Morning. 

THE     CAPTIVE     ISRAELITES. 

ExoDxrs  L  1 — 14. 


In  introducing  this  lesson  attention  | 
should  be  given  to  the  title  of  the 
book.  Exodus  is  a  Greek  word,  mean- 
ing "the  going  forth,"  and  it  applies 
properly  only  to  the  former  portion  of 
the  book.  <'  The  Hebrews  of  Palestine 
simply  designated  the  book  by  its  first 
words,  Ellbh  Shekotu,  i.e..  These  are 
the  names.*' 

The  condition  of  the  people  of  Israel 
while  Joseph  lived  should  be  de- 
scribed. The  position  of  Goshen  should 
be  pointed  out  on  the  map.  Their 
occupation  should  be  noticed,  and  its 
relation  to  the  feeling  of  the  Egyptians. 
For  some  reasou  shephtrds  were  an 
abomination  to  the  Egyptians. 

Some  account  may  be  given  of  the 
death  and  burial  of  Joseph ,  and  of  the 
changed  circumstances  of  the  Israelites 
when  they  lost  his  powerful  protection. 

ExplaiAthat  the  number  70,  given 
in  ver.  6,  includes  Joseph,  his  two  sons, 
and  Jacob  himself.  Also  notice  the 
expression,  "  all  that  generation '' 
(ver.  6),  which  indicates  that  a  consider- 
able period  had  elapsed.  The  rapid 
increase  of  population  in  that  district  of 


Goshen  has  been  noticed  in  reoent  times. 
Such  increase  was  in  the  case  of  Isiael  a 
special  sign  of  Gk>d's  favour. 

The  points  on  which  we  should  dwell 
are  the  following : — 

1.  The  New  King.— This  evi- 
dently means  more  than  a  mere  succes- 
sor. Probably  he  belonged  to  a  new 
dynasty,  and  overcame  the  country.  He 
may  have  usurped  the  throne^  and  -  then 
he  would  feel  veryanxioua  about  restless 
stranger  peoples,  who  were  living  in 
his  border  states.  Some  think  he  expelled 
a  dynasty  called  the  Hyksos,  or  Shep' 
herd-kings,  under  whose  reigns  the 
Israelites  had  been  honoured. 

Many  identify  this  king  as  Bameees 
II.,  but  the  ^^^eaker^s  Commentary" 
argues  that  it  was  Amosis  I.,  head  of  the 
eighteenth  dynasty,  a  descendant  of  the 
old  Theban  sovereigns,  who  completed 
the  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos  invad0r& 

2.  The  New  King's  Observa- 
tion.—He  saw  a  strange  people  occu- 
pying some  of  the  best  land.  They  were 
multiplying  fast.  They  were  specislly 
favoured  by  the  former  longs.  They 
were  of  kindred  race  with  the  desert 
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enemies  of  Egypt.    And  they  occupied 
a  border  district  towards  the  wilderness. 

3.  The  New^  King's  Fears. — 
Such  fears  were  very  reasonable.  Illus- 
trated by  the  old  feuds  on  the  border  land 
between  England  and  Scotland.  Fears 
came  from  three  sources  :  1.  The 
character  of  this  people.  2,  Their 
situation  in  the  land.  3.  Banger  of 
war  beyond  them,  of  which  they  could 
take  advantage.  He  probably  also 
feared  loss  of  revenue  if  this  people 
were  allowed  to  escape.  War  would  be 
a  very  serious  thing  to  a  king  whose 
throne  was  hardly  established. 

4.  The  New  King's  Schemes. 
—To  rale  them  with  a  strong  hand, 
and  keep  down  any  rising  rebellions. 


To  humble  them  by  a  bitter  and  cruel 
slavery.  To  separate  them  under 
different  taskmasters,  so  that  they 
should  not  combine  for  any  mischief. 
To  keep  doMm  their  population  by  kill- 
ing the  male  children.  No  doubt  very 
clever  schemes,  but  certainly  very 
wicked  ones. 

Bring  out  how  God  permits  His  peo- 
ple to  suffer  great  afflictions  which  are 
very  hard  to  bear,  but  they  are  parts 
of  His  plans  of  love, 

God  overrules  all  things,  even  bitter 
bondage  and  cruel  woes,  so  that  they 
work  out  His  gracious  purposes.  Show 
especially  how  the  Israelites  were  thus 
taught  to  cry  to  God  and  trust  in  Him. 

R.  Tuck. 


July  ist.— Afternoon. 

PAUL     IN     CYPBUS. 

Acts  xiii.  1 — 16. 


Intkoduction  : — 

The  book  of  Acts,  like  other  books 
in  the  Bihle,  is  divided  into  parts. 
The  first  seven  chapters  show  how  the 
gospel  was  preached  to  the  Jews ;  the 
next  five  how  it  gradually  drew  the 
Crentiles  under  its  influence;  from  the 
thirteenth  chapter  to  the  end  of  the 
book  is  a  history  of  the  Gentile  church. 

Our  lesson  to-day  tells  about  the  first 
two  missionaries  who  left  their  native 
land  to  preach  the  good  news  about 
Christ.  This  would  be  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  of  early  missionaries. 

The  first  verse  shows  how  religion 
binds  men  of  opposite  natures  and 
training  in  one  common  brotherhood. 
There  was  Simeon,  perhaps  half  a 
Roman,  as  he  bore  a  Laiin  as  well  as  a 
Jewish  name;  Lucius,  of  the  African 
city  Cyrene;  Manaen,  from  a  regal 
court;  the  affectionate  Barnabas;  and 
Saul,  the  future  grand  apostle  to  the 


Gentiles.  To  these  God  gives  instruc- 
tions as  they  wait  upon  Him.  (This 
could  be  enlarged  on  as  showing  how 
God  gives  special  guidance  and  blessings 
to  those  who  "  minister  "  unto  Him.) 

In  this  lesson  we  notice  four  things 
about  missionaries — 

1.  Their  call. —  God  calls  in 
various  ways.  Illustrate  from  the 
lives  of  Abraham,  Samuel,  ^c.  In 
this  instance  the  Spirit  perhaps  did  not 
speak  with  an  audible,  but  an  inward 
voice.  Show  how  God  calls  us  now. 
These  men  were  called  to  do  an  un- 
kno'WTi  work,  for  God's  calls  are  not 
always  easily  understood.  They  need, 
^rst,  an  attentive  ear.  These  men  were 
already  at  work,  and  so  listening  for 
orders.  The  second  need  is  an  active 
faith, 

2.  Their   departure.  -This  in- 
eludes — 

(1)  Obedience.      For  a  contrast 
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Jonali  miglit  be  mentioned  and  the 
son  in  Ohrist'i  parable  who  said,  "I 
go;"  and  went  not. 

(2)  Sacbipicb.  They  left  affec- 
tionate friends  and  their  native  land. 
Illustration,  the  departure  of  an  emi- 
grant ship. 

(3)  CovRAOB.  Their  destination  was 
not  yet  reyealed.  Possibly  this  re- 
quired more  brayery  than  if  they  had 
known  it.  Give,  as  companion  pic- 
tures, these  two  men  starting  on  an 
-unknown  expedition,  and  the  recent 
expedition  to  the  north  pole. 

3.  Theirdifficulties.— They  first 
encountered  the  difficulties  of  trayelling. 
Their  first  journey  was  from  Antioch 
to  Seleucia,  a  port  at  a  distance  of 
fifteen  miles.  This  they  doubtless  per- 
formed on  foot  Then  they  went  in 
some  skiff  or  other  to  the  isle  of  Cyprus, 
sixty  miles  dirtant,  there  trayelling 
from  place  to  place.  The  next  diffi- 
culty they  encounter  is  from  a  wicked 
man,  a  sorcerer  and  deceiyer.  Show 
how  the  good  triumphed  oyer  the  bad. 
Although  good  will  always  be  opposed 
by  the  eyil,  the  former  always  wins 
the  day.  Then  an  apparently  little 
difficulty  is  experienced  at  the  dose  of 
this  lesson  by  Hark,  their  attendant, 
leaving  them.  This  wonld  doubtless 
prove  a  discouragement  to  them,  and 
was  perhaps  the  worst  thing  that  had 


hitherto  befallen  them.  A  bbw  from 
an  enemy  can  be  endured,  but  the 
desertion  of  a  friend  is  hard. 

4.  Their  success.  —  OppodtioiL 
Satan  would  have  act  like  a  cold 
wintry  shower  to  nip  to  the  death, 
but  it  often  proves  to  be  like  a  gentle 
spring  shower,  which  nourishes  into 
more  abundant  life.  The  deputy  or 
governor,  when  he  saw  the  punishmeat 
of  the  sorcerer  not  only  pronounced)  but 
fulfilled,  believed.  He  was  perhaps 
the  first  fruit  of  the  labours  of  these 
brave  men.  Had  they  been  daunted  at 
the  difficulties  and  returned  what  jot 
they  would  have  missed  ! 

The  writer  has  found  it  a  good  plan 
to  get  each  scholar  to  glean  a  separate 
lesson  from  the  teaching,  to  be  repeated 
on  the  next  Sunday.  Should  any  fail 
to  be  able  to  do  this  the  teacher  might 
help  them  suggestively.  Here  are  fire 
lessons  for  a  class  of  that  number. 

Ist.  God  seeks  fellow- workers— what 
can  I  do  P 

2nd.  Obedience  is  the  first  virtue  of 
a  servant — am  I  obedient  ? 

3rd.  Missionary  work  can  be  done 
at  home. 

.  4th.  Fear  no  difficulties  in  the  path 
of  duty. 

6th.  Success  is  the  sure  reward  of 

every  worker  for  God. 

C.S. 


A  LITTLE  child  was  in  the  habit  of  following  her  father  with  the  questioor 
*  Father,  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?  **  She  never  seemed  happier  than  when  doing 
something  for  him.  So  constantly  and  imweariedly  did  she  put  the  question,  that 
her  father  at  last  said,  *<  My  child,  why  do  you  ask  me  that  so  often  ?  "  "  ^h' 
father,"  was  her  answer,  while'great  tears  filled  her  eyes,  *'  because  I  can*t  help  it, 
I  love  you  so  much  ! "  Precious  child !  she  had  found  the  secret  of  service.  Ho' 
many  of  us  love  the  Father  so  much  that  we  can't  help  asking,  **  Lord,  what  vi*^ 
Thou    ave  me  to  do  P" 
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Tharsdaj,  NoTember  2nd.— Evening,  8.30.  Rev.  J.  T.  Wigne-,  of  New  Cross,  presided. 
Sobjeet:— "The  Devotional  Exercises  in  Sunday  Schools."    By  Mr.  B.  Clarke. 

Subject:— "The  Mission  of  Song  in  the  Sanday  School."  By  Mr.  S.  Watson.  HloBtrated  by 
the  members  of  the  South  wark  Choral  Society.    Condcusted  by  Mr.  Courtnay. 

Our  Sunday  School  Literature.  —  On  Friday,  December  Ist,  a  con- 
FiBENCE  OF  BOOK  ANU  MAGAZINE  SECRETARIES  was  held  in  the  Locture  Hall  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  the  subject  of  our  school  literature. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Hartley  presided,  and  there  was  a  good  attendance. 

The  Chairman  spoke  briefly  of  the  benefits  which  sprang  from  the  reading  of 
good  and  pure  literature,  and  pointed  out  the  evil  resulting  from  the  sale  of  the 
pernicious  periodicals  of  the  day. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Groser  opened  the  debate  by  reading  a  paper  upon  the  best  means  of 
circulating  good  and  pure  literature  in  our  schools.     Messrs.  Bishop,  Drake, 
Herbert,  Main,  Fisher,  Frankland,  Binley,  Lodges,  Toone,  Jenkins,  and  others 
took  part  in  the  discussion.     Mr.  Groser,  in  his  reply,  gathered  up  the  suggestions 
made  during  the  evening  into  the  following  series  of  recommendations  : — 

I  St.  That  an  Officer  of  Literature,  or  Magazine  Secretary,  be  appointed  in  every  Sunday  school. 
2ad.  That  there  be  a  Publication  Secretary  for  each  auxiliary  and  country  union. 
3rd.  That  a  Mao^azine  Society  b^  attached  to  all  our  larger  schools. 

4th.  That  certain  publications  (specially  the  magazines  issued  by  the  Union)  be  sold  to  the 
•tiholars  at  reduced  rates  when  found  practicable. 

Your  Committee  also  convened  another  conference,  consisting  of  representatives 
of  the  Metropolitan  Auxiliaries  to  consider  certain  Sunday'  school  problems,  and 
how  to  solve  them.  The  proceedings  commenced  with  a  Prayer  and  Promise 
Meeting.    The  following  topics  were  selected  : — 

I.  How  best  to  promote  the  Sale  of  Pure  Literature  in  oar  schools.    Mr.  0.  Waters* 
%  How  may  the  Visitation  of  our  schools  be  rendered  more  efficient  ?    Mr.  F.  AH  port, 

3.  How  may  the  children,  at  present  outside  our  Sunday  schools,  be  brought  in?  Mr.Cleere 
Hooper. 

4.  Local  Union  Committee  work— how  can  it  be  rendered  more  effective?  Mr.  T.  W. 
Williams. 

6.  Oar  Weaker  Schools,  and  how  beat  to  strengthen  them.    Mr.  Jno.  A.  Boyd. 

6L  Improvements  in  the  internal  arrangements  in  our  Sunday  school  rooms.    Colonel  Oriffin. 

The  first  two  subjects  were  taken  in  the  morning,  when  Mr.  Groser  presided ; 
the  third  and  fourth  in  the  afternoon,  with  Mr.  C.  £.  Mudie  in  the  chair;  and 
the  last  two  in  the  evening,  imder  the  presidency  of  Sir  Henry  M.  Havelock, 

M.P.,  V.C.,  C.B. 

The  result,  as  it  respects  the  first  subject  discussed,  has  been  to  elect  in  several 
schools  an  officer  whose  special  duty  it  shall  be  to  promote  the  sale  of  pure  litera- 
ture among  the  scholars « an  example  which  your  Committee  desire  to  see  followed 
ia  every  Sunday  school. 

Publications. — Fortt-six  new  fxtblications  have  been  issued  during  the  past 
year,  a  complete  Ust  of  which  appears  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Eeport  In  addition 
to  the  usual  periodicals  may  be  mentioned  **  The  Young  Teacher's  Handbook ;"  an 
Elementary  Course  of  Beading  for  Intending  Teachers  and  Members  of  Normal  and 
Introductory  Classes,  by  various  writers,  with  maps  and  other  illustrations,  price  Ss. ; 
"TheKingdomsoflsraeland  Judah,"by  Rev.  S.  G.  Green,  D.D.,  a  Text-book 
for  the  Teachers'  Local  Examination  and  the  International  Lessons  for  the  Year 
1877,  price  28. ;   "  Christian  Bands ;    or.  Young  Christian  Associations,   their 
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Object  and  "Work,"  by  Mr.  B.  P.  Pask,  price  2d. ;  three  new  Services  of  Song, 
"The  Path  of  Life,"  "  Solomon,  a  Bible  Story,"  and  **  The  Seasons." 

The  titles  of  the  New  Year*a  Addresses  for  1877  were—"  Ourselves  and  our 
Children  fcr  Christ,"  by  Rev.  LI.  D.  Bevan,  LL.B.  ;  «*  Begin  at  Home;"  "The 
Bright  Side  the  Right  Side,"  by  Ancient  Simeon  ;  and  "  The  Secret  of  a  Happy 
Life,''  b J  W.  H.  Groser,  B.  Sc.  A  second  edition  of  the  last-named  Address  has 
been  prepared  for  circulating  outside  the  Sunday  school,  one  thousand  of  which 
haye  been  ordered  by  the  "Walworth  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

Tonic  Solfa  Classes. — Durint;  the  past  year  these  Classes  for  Elementary 
and  Advanced  Instruction  have  been  held  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  "W.  6. 
McNaught,  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  Six  hundred  and  forty-six  names 
have  been  entered,  with  an  average  attendance  of  about  two  hundred  teachers  or 
senior  scholars  in  our  schools. 

To  mark  the  appreciation  of  the  value  of  Mr.  McNaught's  teaching,  a  social 
meeting  was  convened  by  the  members  of  t^e  classes  on  February  5th,  1877,  at 
which  about  four  hundred  were  present,  when  a  handsome  timepiece  with  an 
address  was  presented  to  Mr.  McNaught,  and  a  valuable  photographic  album,  also 
with  an  address  to  Miss  Waller,  who  kindly  assists  Mr.  Mc]^aught  at  the 
meetings. 

liOcal  Examinations. — Scholar h^  Local  Examinatkns  were  held  on  the23id 
Pebruary,  1877,  in  eleven  of  the  London  Auxiliaries  and  in  fifty-four  country 
unions,  the  subject  being  "  The  Early  Life  and  Teaching  of  Chiist,"  as  recorded  by 
Matthew,  chapters  i.  to  v.  inclusive.  The  scholars  were  divided  into  three  classes 
— the  junior  division  those  under  twelve  years  of  age,  the  middle  division  between 
twelve  and  fifteen,  and  the  senior  division  between  fifteen  and  twenty  years.  Sets 
of  eight  questions  were  prepared  for  each  division,  and  were  submitted  to  a  con- 
ference of  the  London  examiners  for  their  approval  and  adoption.  The  Committee 
again  provided  the  writing-paper  gratuitously,  with  the  questions  printed  thereon, 
and  application  was  made  for  upwards  of  25,000  copies  of  the  questions,  which 
required  forty-three  reams  of  paper  to  be  used  in  their  preparation.  The  total 
number  of  scholars  who  sat  for  the  examination  was  16,643,  being  a  considerable 
increase  upon  the  numbers  for  the  previous  year. 

The  scholars'  advanced  examination  was  held  at  5Q^  Old  Bailey,  on  October  26th, 
1876,  to  which  all  scholars  in  the  senior  division  who  obtained  certificates  at  the 
previous  local  Scripture  examinations  in  the  several  Auxiliaries  were  eligible.  The 
subjects  were  **  The  Miracles  of  Christ"  as  recorded  by  the  four  Evangelists,  and 
"Evidences  of  Christianity,"  "Alden's  Evidences"  being  the  text-book.  In  the 
first-named  subject  163  were  examined,  of  whom  42  obtained  first-class  and  ^^y 
second-class  certificates,  52  having  failed.  In  Evidences  9  were  examined^  and 
all  passed,  6  first  and  3  second-class.  W.  G.  Lemon,  Esq.,  LL.B.,  and  the  Rev. 
Edwin  Johnson,  M.A.,  acted  as  examiners. 

The  prizes  and  certificates  were  presented  at  a  meeting  held  on  Febrnary 
22nd,  1877,  presided  over  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Tresidder. 

Teachers*  Local  Examinations. — These  were  held  on  the  Stb,  16th,  and  23ra 
March,  1877,  in  London,  and  in  62  local  centres  simultareously. 

477  papers  were  Trritten  on  Scripture  History, 

S71  „  „         Evidences  of  Christianity, 

-^4  „  „  Principles  and  Art  of  Teaching,  and 

70  „         the  eitra  subject. 
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making  a  total  of  1,162  papers  contributed  by  976  teachers.  The  papers  are  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  examiners, — Rev.  Professor  Angus,  m.a.,  d.d.,  Rev.  Dr. 
Culross,  Rev.  Donald  Fraser,  m.a,,  d.d.,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Groser,  B.Sc. 

Since  these  examinations  were  commenced  in  1870,  5,161  teachers  have  pre- 
sented themselves  for  examination,  by  wh6m  7,907  papers  have  been  written  : 
5,249  have  been  pt^^sed  by  the  examiners,  and  1,393  full  certificates  awarded,  in 
addition  to  202  prizes  of  books  to  the  value  of  £240 . 

Mr.  Philip  Phillips.— In  the  autumn  of  1874, Mr.  Phillips  left  New  York 
and  proceeded  overland  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  took  steamer  for  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  en  route  for  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  After  singing  in  the  various 
towns  of  these  colonies  he  proceeded  to  Ceylon,  Calcutta,  and  Bombay ;  and  after 
holding  successful  services  in  each  of  those  places  continued  his  journey  towards 
England,  making  the  tour  of  Palestine,  and  subsequently  visiting  Rome,  Naples, 
Vienna,  Berlin,  Amsterdam,  and  other  Continental  cities. 

It  was  while  on  his  journey  to  Sydney  he  entered  into  correspondence  with  your 
Committee  respecting  a  proposed  engagement  of  100  Services  of  Sacred  Song,  to 
be  held  in  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of 
1876.  The  engagement  was  made,  and  Mr.  Phillips  arrived  in  London  last  June, 
and  he  commenced  his  tour  Monday,  August  7th,  and  completed  it  on  December 
22nd. 

Although  the  results  were  not  so  great  as  they  were  four  years  ago,  still  the 
services  were  even  more  successful  than  might  have  been  expected,  and  fuUy 
justified  both  Mr.  Phillips  and  the  Committee  in  having  undertaken  them,  as  the 
numerous  letters  received  prove. 

In  London  the  services  were  not  so  well  attended,  owing  to  the  stormy  state  of 
the  weather  (every  evening  being  wet)  and  the  near  approach  of  Christmas. 

The  total  number  of  services  conducted  by  Mr.  Phillips  in  the  country  was 
eighty-six,  attended  by  53,869  people,  and  in  London  fourteen,  attended  by  6,789 
persons,  making  the  total  number  who  attended  these  services  69,658. 

In  reviewing  this  remarkable  series  of  engagements  the  Conmiittee  desire  to 
exprr-ss  thf'ir  gratitude  to  God  for  the  continued  health  and  protection  vouchsafed 
to  the  singer  throughout  his  extended  journeys,  so  that  not  one  service  was  per- 
mitted to  fall  through.  They  would  also  record  their  sense  of  the  energy,  earnest- 
ness, and  pt^rseverance  which  Mr.  Phillips  has  manifested  on  all  these  occasions, 
and  while  wishing  him  a  safe  and  prosperous  voyage  to  his  native  land,  they 
sincerely  trust  that  he  may  yet  be  spared  for  many  year  s  to  prosecute  his  valuable 
evangelistic  labours. 

Statistics. — The  statistical  returns  obtained  from  the  Metropolitan  Auxiliaries 
and  Local  Unions  in  connection  with  the  society  again  show  an  increase  of  teachers 
and  scholars,  as  wiU  appear  from  the  following  figures  : — 

Schools.    Teachers,      Soholart. 
13  Metropolitan  Auxiliaries  817  19,319  226,716 

194  Local  Unions  3,432  83,127  704,606 

Makinp;  a  total  of  4,219  102,446  931,221 

Being  an  increase  of  45  1,278  21,132 

Nine  local  unions  have  died  out  during  the  year,  while  seven  new  unions 
have  been  established,  so  that  the  increase  which  has  taken  pface  in  the  number 
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of  teachers  and  scholan  is  in  spito  of  a  decrease  of  two  in  the  number  of 
unions. 

Making  allowance  for  the  Norwood  and  Penge  hranch,  which  has  terminated  its 
connection  with  the  South  London  Auxiliary,  and  for  the  Barking  and  Ilford 
branch,  which  has  ceased  its  connection  with  the  South  Eescx  Auxiliary  and  been 
formed  into  local  unions,  the  number  of  scholars  in  the  London  schools  has  in- 
creased during  the  year  by  7,353,  or  at  the  rate  of  more  than  three  per 
cent.,  which  is  about  double  the  annual  rate  of  increase  in  the  metropolitan 
population. 

But  while  the  numbers  of  teachers  and  Echolars  on  the  books  haye  been  steadily 
adyancing  from  year  to  year,  the  average  morning  attendance  continues  to  decline; 
the  decrease  of  teachers  present  in  the  morning  duiing  the  past  year,  though 
merely  fractional  in  the  country,  being  two  per  cent,  in  London,  while  with 
regard  to  the  scholars  the  falling  off  amounts  to  the  usual  one  per  cent,  both  in 
town  and  country. 

Nothing  but  an  enhanced  estimate  of  the  importance  of  giving  more  time,  and 
the  best  time  to  the  work  of  religious  instruction,  combined  with  an  increased 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  the  most  resolute  determination,  can  preserve  our 
morning  schools  from  gradual  decay  and  ultimate  extinction. 

The  proportion  of  teachers  who  are  members  of  Christian  churches  remains 
al)0ut  the  same  as  last  year,  being  eighty-seven  per  cent,  in  the  metropolitan 
Auxiliaries,  and  seventy-eight  per  cent,  in  the  country  unions,  so  that  thirteen 
per  cent,  of  the  London  teachers  and  twenty-two  per  cent,  of  those  in  the  pro- 
vinces have  not  yet  made  a  public  profession  of  faith  in  that  Saviour  whom  they 
commend  to  their  youthful  charge. 

The  proportion  of  teachers  who  have  been  Sunday  scholars  also  remains  the  same 
as  last  reported,  namely,  eighty-one  per  cent,  in  the  metropolis  and  eighty-eight 
per  cent,  in  the  country. 

The  per-centage  of  scholars  in  infant  and  senior  classes  in  the  London  schools 
has  continued  the  same  for  several  years  past. 

The  proportion  of  infant  scholars,  which  is  twenty-five  per  cent.,  is  probably  as 
large  as  can  be  reasonably  expected,  and  does  not  greatly  vary  in  the  several 
Auxiliaries ;  but  the  fifteen  per  cent,  reported  as  above  fifteen  years  of  age  is  fer 
below  the  proportion  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  and  might  easily  be  largely 
increased  if  the  churches  would  supply  the  separate  rooms  and  intelligent  teachers 
which  the  work  requires. 

The  great  discrepancies  which  exist  in  this  respect  in  the  several  Auxiliaries 
should  stimulate  those  who  are  so  much  behind  to  energetic  action.  "Why  should 
Clapham  rest  contented  with  nine  per  cent,  of  senior  scholars,  while  the  North-east 
Auxiliary  has  eighteen  per  cent.,  and  as  an  almost  necessary  consequence  shows  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  scholars  brought  to  decision  for  Christ  ?  Let  us  in  this 
respect  "  consider  one  another  to  provoke  imto  love  and  to  good  works.** 

"With  regard  to  the  vital  statistics  of  the  schools  the  Committee  regret  to  state 

that  the  spiritual  results  of  the  year's  work,  so  far  as  they  can  be  measured  by  the 

number  of  cdmissions  to  the  church,  is  considerably  under  the  returns  presented 

twelve  months  since,  though  larger  by  some  hundreds  than  in  any  other  prerious 

year. 
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There  is,  howeyer,  no  reason  for  surprise  and  disconragement  in  this  fact,  inas- 
much as  the  year  1875  was  a  period  of  wide-spread  religious  awakening,  and  large 
numhers  of  our  elder  scholars  who  had  been  previously  well  instructed  in  the 
truth,  were  brought  to  decision  through  the  earnest  labours  of  Messrs.  Moody  and 
Sankey  and  other  eyangelists.  The  number  reported  during  that  year  to  have 
joined  the  churches  from  the  Union  schools  was  no  less  than  17, 767,  whereas  during 
the  year  1876  the  number  reported  was  13,698,  or  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  scholars 
per  1,000,  or  one  in  sixty-eight  of  the  total  number. 

The  proportion  varies  from  eight  per  1,000  in  Clapham,  and  nine  per  1,000  in 
Islington  and  Bermondsey,  to  thirteen  per  1,000  in  the  West,  the  North-east,  and 
the  South  Essex  Auxiliaries,  while  in  some  of  the  country  unions  it  amounts  to 
more  than  twenty  per  1,000.' 

Upon  the  whole,  though  there  is  much  ground  for  encouragement  and  gratitude 
to  the  Master,  who  has  not  allowed  us  to  labour  in  vain,  there  is  abundant  reason, 
why  we  she  uld  betake  ourselves  to  the  work  of  another  year  with  renewed  conse- 
cration, and  more  earnest  resolve  to  labour  and  pray  for  the  salvation  of  our 
youthful  c  harge  and  their  early  decision  for  Christ. 

May  the  coming  year  be  one  of  earnest  work,  intelligent  study,  faithful  teaching, 
believing  prayer,  and  enlarged  success. 

Seventy  individual  schools  in  the  provinces  have  come  into  connection  with  the 
Union,  containing  904  teachers  and  9,773  scholars. 

Library    Grants, 

884  Sfthool  Libranes,  cost   ...  ...  ...  ...  ...        .£1,796    7    8 

Less  payments    ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1,182  13    6 


£613  14 

2 

£226 
162 

4  11 
4    0 

131  Teachers'  Libraries,  cost 

Less  payments  ...  ...  ...  ... 

£73    0  11 

Fi  nances. — The  amount  received  on  account  of  the  Continental  Sunday  School 
Mission  has  been  £1,109  4s.  2d.,  including  the  sum  of  £286  Is.  8d.  derived  from 
Mr.  Philip  Phillips's  Service  of  Song;  the  expenditure  has  been  £935  15s.  3d., 
leaving  £1,338  14s.  2d.  in  hand. 

The  Benevolent  Fund,  independently  of  the  above,  commenced  the  year  witli  an 
overdrawn  balance  of  £510  17s.  lOd. ;  the  receipts  have  been  £3,689  19s.  3d.  and 
the  expenditure  £3,872  15s.  lOd.,  leaving  the  overdrawn  balance  at  the  close  of 
the  year  £793  14s.  5d. 

The  Sales  in  the  Trade  Department  have  amounted  during  the  year  to 
£44,318  15s.,  showing  an  increase  over  those  of  1875  of  £2,710  7s. 

Two  Legacies  have  been  bequeathed  to  the  Union  during  the  year ;  viz.,  £500 
by  the  late  Mr.  George  Moore,  which  has  been  received  free  of  duty,  and  £250  by 
the  late  Mr.  Griffiths,  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  and  Kensington,  but  which  has 
not  yet  been  paid. 

The  Mid-day  Prayer  Meeting  has  been  continued  daily  during  the  year 
in  the  Lecture  Hall. 

The  West  London  Auxiliary  in  their  report  just  issued  say  they  are  happy  to 
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have  been  enabled  to  aecure  central  pTemises  at  133,  Edgeware  Road,  whicli 
they  can  look  upon  as  the  home  of  the  Auxiliary,  and  which  are  adapted 
for  conveniently  and  ei&ciently  carrying  on  its  yarions  important  and  useful 

A  reading-room,  containing  a  Taluable  reference  library  for  teachers,  is  open  on 
Tuesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  evenings,  and  in  the  shop  every  facility  is  afforded 
for  obtaining  books,  periodicals,  and  all  school  requisites  on  the  same  terms  as  at 
the  Parent  Society's  dep6t. 

The  Auxiliary  Committee  hare  thus  had  the  satisfaction  of  accomplishing 
some  of  the  objects  which  their  Jubilee  Memorial  Fund  was  established 
to  secure.  This  fund,  which  was  commenced  at  a  conference  held  in  CraTen 
Chapel  in  September,  1868,  has  now  increased  to  £3r,000,  which  is  invested  in  the 
name  of  trustees,  and  the  interest  is  applied  to  paying  the  rent  of  the  new  premises. 

The  new  building  was  opened  on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  October  Slst,  1876, 
by  a  prayer  meeting  held  in  the  committee -room,  over  which  the  Rev.  A. 
McMillan  presided.  A  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  at 
Trinity  Chapel,  John  Street,  Edgeware  Road,  at  which  the  bhair  was  taken  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Angus,  d.d.,  m.a.,  who  has  since  given  a  further  proof  of  his  interest  in 
our  work  by  the  hi^dsome  g^  of  twenty -five  volumes  for  our  library. 

Tour  Committee  rejoice  in  the  success  of  this  movement,  and  trust  it  will 
strengthen  the  bond  of  union  between  the  parent  and  its  child. 

This  brief  record  of  work  done  for  the  Master  and  in  His  name  proves  that  your 
Committee  have  not  laboured  in  vain,  nor  spent  their  strength  for  nought.  And 
though  the  known  results  of  their  labours,  and  the  labours  of  their  bretliren 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  the  colonies,  may  fall  abort  of  the  more 
sanguine  expectations  of  those  who  are  unacquainted  practically  with  the  many 
aRd  varied  obstacles  that  stand  in  the  way  of  succees,  they  are  cheered  by  the 
consideration  that  the  faithful  worker  in  this  department  of  onr  Lord's  vineyard 
shall  in  no  wise  lose  his  reward. 

Much  has  been  accomplished ;  enough  to  awaken  gratitnde  and  stimulate  renewed 
and  more  unswerving  effort ;  but  for  the  full  development  of  the  success  of  such 
labours  we  await  the  great  revealing  day. 

"  Sew  with  a  geueroas  hand, 

Paase  not  for  toil  or  pain; 
Wearj  not  thronffh  the  heat  of  sammer. 

Weary  not  through  the  eold  sprtng  rain, 
But  wait  till  the  aatnmn  oomes 

For  tbe  sheares  of  golden  grain. 

*'  Sow,  and  look  onward,  npward. 

Where  the  starry  light  appears, 
Where,  in  spite  of  the  coward's  doubting. 

Or  jour  own  heart's  trembling  frars. 
Ton  shall  reap  in  joy  the  harvest 

Yon  have  sownto-day  in  tears." 
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THE  OONFEEENOES. 

On  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  May  2nd  and  3rd,  the  Country  Delegates  met  for 
conference  with  the  Committee.  The  attendance  at  each  sitting  was  large,  while 
the  discussions  on  the  papers  read  were  lively  and  practical. 

Wednesday,  May  2zid. — The  proceedings  of  the  day  commenced  with  a 
devotional  meeting,  held  in  the  Lecture  Hall,  at  ten  o'clock,  under  the  presidency 
of  Sir  Charles  Reed,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 

A  conference  followed,  at  which,  after  a  brief  introductory  address  from  the 
Chairman,  Mr.  B.  P.  Pask  read  a  paper  on 

Piety  in  our  Scholars :  how  it  may  be  Fostered  and  Strengthened. 

Mr.  Pask  commenced  by  stating  that  the  records  for  the  year  1874  showed 
that  13,248  scholars  had  joined  the  church  during  that  period;  those  for 
1876  reported  17,767;  and  the  number  reported  for  the  last  year  (1876), 
though  below  those  of  the  previous,  are  above  any  former  year,  namely,  about 
13,700,  making  a  grand  total  for  the  past  three  years,  in  round  numbers, 
of  44,700  scholard  added  to  our  churches.  '*I  know  these  figures  are  incom- 
plete ;  I  know  that  they  do  not  represent  all  added  to  our  churches,  nor  nearly 
&11  the  results  of  our  labours.  StUl,  I  ask,  who  can  possibly  study  such  a 
statement  aright  without  being  led  to  most  devout  thanksgiving  for  the  past, 
and  without  having  his  heart  stirred  to  its  very  depths  to  tpork,  and  pratff 
and  look  for  equal  or  greater  results  in  the  future  ? 

*^  But  then  we  must  not  overlook  the  great  fact  that  conversion  and  chorch 
membership  are  not  all  we  should  be  concerned  for.  Spiritual  birth  and  registration 
are  very  precious  results,  but  we  should  be  concerned  to  know  that  spiritual 
growth  and  development  follow  thereupon." 

Mr.  Pask  then  reasoned  from  the  three  principal  analogies  employed  in  Scripture 
to  denote  that  spiritual  life  whose  outward  form  and  manifestation  we  commonly 
designate  by  the  name  of  piety.  Those  employed  by  the  Saviour  Himself  are 
physical  life  and  vegetable  life.  The  soul  is  "  born  again,"  or  the  "  good  seed'' 
of  the  kingdom  **  springs  up."  Those  analogies  are  made  use  of  to  indicate  many 
phases  of  the  Christian  life  and  growth,  and  to  point  out  many  important  duties, 
Paul,  while  often  using  these,  adds  a  third,  namely,  that  of  a  building,  in  connec- 
tion with  which  disciples  are  represented  as  living  temples,  built  on  Christ  as  the 
only  sure  foundation-stone,  and  of  whose  individual  growth  in  grace  the  apostle 
speaks  as  being  «*  builded  up,"  "  edided." 

Now,  whichever  analogy  we  take,  there  are  some  very  important  principles  and 
practical  suggestions  involved  therein. 

First,  they  all  inyolve  the  active  co-operation  of  the  individual  himself^  along 
v)ith  the  aolieitous  care  of  others. 

We  cannot  "  foster  and  strengthen ''  another's  piety  without  his  own  active 
and  willing  co-operation. 

Again,  these  analogies  suggest  that  growth  and  development  depend  on  the  use  of 
t/ie  appropriate  means  which  God  /la^  furnished. 
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It  is  no  idle  figure  of  speech  when  we  say  that  piety  cannot  grow  and  strengthen 
without  a  regular  and  sufficient  feeding  upon  the  divine  Word.  This  is  one  of 
the  essential  conditions  of  spiritual  growth  and  strength.  If,  then,  we  desire  to 
**  footer  and  strengthen  *'  the  piety  of  our  scholars,  we  must  endeavour  to  lead 
them  to  this  hahit,  of  daily,  regular,  and  sufficient  reading  of  Holy  Scripture. 

Again,  it  is  not  enough  to  take  food,  but  it  needs  to  be  well  digested.  This 
applies  .0  the  spiritual  lire  with  as  much  or  more  force  than  to  the  physical ;  it  is 
what  is  digested  that  does  us  good.  Now,  if  we  would  "  foster  and  strengthen" 
the  piety  of  our  scholars,  we  must  do  our  utmost  to  point  out  this  essential  for  their 
spiritual  growth,  leading  them  to  read  perhaps  a  little  less,  but  to  think  out  vhat 
they  read — to  digest  it — a  little  more. 

Further,  food  well  digested  is  not  all  that  is  required,  either  for  the  soul  or 
the  body ;  there  must  be  the  breathing  of  pm'e  air. 

We  may  sometimes  be  called  upon,  in  the  path  of  duty,  to  walk  where  the 
exhalations  of  vice  aboimd ;  but  he  who  is  called  to  that  will  not  fail,  if  he  be 
wise,  to  seek  to^neutralize  their  pernicious  effects  by  inhaling  more  abundantly, 
as  opportunity  offers,  the  health-restoring  breezes  that  blow  near  the  throne  of 
grace.     It  is  no  vain  poetic  fancy  that  declares — 

"  Pntjer  is  the  Christian's  vital  breath, 
The  Christian's  native  air ; " 

and  if  wo  would  "foster  and  strengthen**  the  piety  of  our  scholars,  we  must 
endeavour  to  cultivate  in  them  the  habit  of  much  and  earnest  prayer,  that  they 
drink  in  copious  draughts  of  the  invigorating  air  that  surrounds  the  mount  of 
communion  with  God. 

Yet  again,  for  spiritual  as  for  bodily  growth  and  development,  there  is  needed 
besides  an  abutidance  of  healthy  exercise. 

The  child  requires  this  to  strengthen  his  supple  limbs ;  and  Christian  activity, 
healthy  pious  exercises  of  various  kinds,  are  needful  for  spiritual  strength.  If; 
therefore,  we  would  **  foster  and  strengthen"  the  piety  of  our  scholars,  we  must 
get  them  to  engage  in  substantial  Christiaa  effort.  Wisdom  will  be  needed  here 
as  in  other  cases ;  but  let  us  lay  it  down  as  a  fundamental  truth  that  there  will  be 
no  healthy  development  of  strong  piety  without  plenty  of  suitable  exercise. 

All  these  Scriptural  analogies,  while  they  suggest  the  idea  of  growth  and 
development,  necessarily  involve  the  associated  truth  of  present  immaturity  and 
imperfection. 

We  shall  make  but  a  sorry  hand  of  fostering  and  strengthening  the  piety  of  our 
scholars  if  we  do  not  bear  this  well  in  mind.  Early  piety  is  necessarily  immature, 
and  if  we  get  shocked  or  disheartened  by  the  imperfections  that  wiU  discover  them- 
selves in  our  scholars,  we  shall  fail  to  succeed  in  bringing  them  up  to  the  standard 
they  might  otherwise  reach.  While  we  should  be  faithful  in  pointing  out  obvious 
defects,  and  should  earnestly  and  kindly  stimulate  to  the  adoption  of  the  means  by 
whicl\  they  may  be  remedied,  we  must  do  our  utmost  to  prevent  discouragement  or 
despair.  A  sympathetic  regard  for  their  necessarily  immature  and  imperfect  piety 
is  essential  to  success  in  our  endeavours  to  foster  and  strengthen  it. 
•  Once  more,  there  is  also  involved  the  encouraging  truth  that  time  vnil  bring  the 
development  we  desire. 
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Patieiica  is  essential.  Lut  ug  lead  oar  young  converts  to  feed  heartily  on  the 
word  of  God,  to  digest  it  carefally,  to  breathe  a  pure  spLritual  atmosphere,  to  take 
healthy  exercise  in  divine  service,  and  if,  in  addition,  we  will  not  be  discouraged 
by  the  defects  incident  to  their  immatarity,  but  patiently  go  oa  **  fostering  and 
strengthening,"  we  shall  by  and  by  be  grati&ed  by  the  robustness  and  vigour  of 
their  spiritual  life,  and  rejoice  to  see  them  manfully  battling  with  sin,  and  over- 
coming by  the  strength  of  the  Lord  which  they  have  been  encouraged  to  acquire. 

Mr.  Hadland,  of  Christ  Church  (Bav.  Newman  Hall's),  considered  that  in  every 
school  a  selection  should  be  made  of  the  moit  thoughtfal  of  the  scholars,  and  these 
should  be  gathered  into  a  special  class,  under  the  care  of  an  experienced  teacher. — Mr. 
Lewis  (Newport,  Mon.),  stated  that  it  was  the  practice  of  a  minister  whom  he  knew 
to  select  a  certain  number  of  scholars  whj  were  deeply  interested  about  their  souls,  and 
to  enter  their  names  in  a  book,  and  as  occasion  offered  make  earnest  prayer  on  their 
behalf. — Mr.  Folliti  (Eochdale),  concurred  in  the  suggestions  thrown  out  in  Mr. 
Pask's  paper,  and  reminded  teachers  of  some  strong  reasons  why  they  should  continually 
live  in  expectation  of  their  scholars' conversion. — Mir.  S.  P.  CosDiiraLBY  (Halifax), 
said  his  experience  of  forty  years  in  connection  with  Sunday  schools  convinced  him  that 
the  nearer  teachers  got  to  simple  Bible  teachUig  the  safer  and  more  useful  they  would 
be  in  every  way. 

Mr.  Habtley  (statistical  secretary  of  the  Sunday  School  Union),  said  allusion  had  been 
made  to  Christian  Bands,  and  he  thought  that  in  that  way,  or  some  similar  way,  would 
be  found  the  true  solution  of  the  problem  that  they  had  now  before  them.  Meetings  in 
the  week  ought  to  be  encouraged  in  every  possible  way.  Ha  was  no  advocate  for  oyer- 
organization  in  regard  to  these  meetings ;  in  fact,  he  was  rather  in  favour  of  the  simple 
suggestion,  that  a  teacher  should  agree  to  meet  onca  a  week  a  certain  number  of  young 
people,  who  would  come  forward  and  profeis  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  Savio|ir.  To 
over-organize  would  do  harm,  and  it  would  be  sufficient,  in  his  opinion,  to  have  two 
classes  of  meetings^ — one  for  young  persons  under  religious  impressions  (having 
regard,  in  this  case,  to  the  preservation  of  piety),  and  the  other  for  those  who  had  pro- 
fessed to  have  found  the  Saviour,  this  latter  class  to  be  placed  under  the  care  of  the  most 
experienced  and  loving  and  earnest  teacher,  capable  of  fostering  and  developing  the  piety 
already  existing. 

Mr.  Gbaham  (Newport),  said  that  the  plan  of  having  a  prayer  meeting  solely 
for  elder  scholars  conducted  by  t'aemselves  hid  been  tried  in  his  district,  and  it 
had  worked  well. 

Mr.  Andsgw  (Sheffield)^  said  that  the  object  in  every  casa  should  be  to  get  young 
people  into  the  Church,  by  which  they  would  be  impressed  with  the  responsibility  which 
devolved  upon  them,  and  would  be  more  lilcely  to  remun  consistent  Christians  than  if 
weekly  meetings  were  solely  depended  upon  for  promoting  Christian  development. 

At  this  stage  Sir  Charles  Beed  was  obliged  to  leave,  and  the  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Hartley. 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Inglis  (Thame)  said :  After  all  there  should  alvrays  be  a  large  margin 
left  to  the  judgment  and  common  sense  of  individual  teachers.  He  urged  upon  them 
that  the  Church  and  the  Sunday  school  were  not,  as  it  were,  two  parallel  lines.  In  his 
own  school  the  teachers  generally  told  him  if  they  observed  any  scholars  anxious  about 
their  souls,  and  for  these  classes  were  held  at  which  instruction  was  given  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  Christian  church,  the  object  of  Christian  fellowship,  and  the  duties 
And  privileges  connected  with  the  Church.  In  this  way  the  elder  scholars  were 
gradually  merged  into  the  Church,  and  became  consistent  and  useful  members.— 
Mr.  CoopBB  (Beading)  dwelt  upon  the  thought  that   it  was  necessary  that  these 
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children  ehould  work  out  tleir  own  talTatioo.  ConTenion  was  onlj  tlie  initial  step.— 
Mr.  Bull  hoped  thete  Cbrittian  bandt  would  not  degeDerat43  into  "forcin;;  apparatuB." 
Tcachera  moat  not  expect  too  mnch  from  the  young,  and  he  did  not  hold  win  puiting 
queationa  to  children,  auch  aa,  **  Are  you  a  Chriatian^P  "  If  they  were  so,  it  would  soon 
be  manifeat  in  their  conduct,  and  the  teacher  could  derelop  it  by  hia  fostering  care. 

Mr.  YivcB  laid  he  and  othera  in  £aat  Grinatead  had  formed  a  **  Christian  Band," 
m  which  thoce  who  were  anzioualy  inclined  and  felt  a  wish  to  become  Christians 
might  be  included. — Mi,  Bxxsxaxv  (Liyerpool)  laid  great  stresa  upon  "  the  teachers' 
direct  and  personal  influence." — ^Mr.  Dbwbt  (Portsmouth)  pointed  out  that  mudi 
might  be  done  by  teachera  inyiting  their  scholars  to  their  own  homes. — ^Mr.  Spabkb 
Etavs  (Bristol)  auggeeted  that  the  claasea  for^  young  women  might  be  encouraged 
to  do  aome  good  with  their  needlea  during  the  week. — Mr.  Jobbsob  (Claptoxi)  urged 
that  in  proportion  aa  the  church,  the  minister,  and  the  teachers  possessed  spiritual 
power  and  life  the  lesa  need  to  fear  for  the  children  in  the  schools.— Mr.  Gates  said 
that  in  Szeter.they  had  partially  solved  the  problem  how  beet  to  employ  thes^ 
scholara,  and  that  waa  not  by  putting  them  to  work  at  once,  but  by  training  them  fo^ 
luture  Christian  work.  They  had  consequently  a  normal  class  for  training  intending 
teachera. — Mr.  Pebciyal  gave  some  particulars  respecting  the  way  in  which,  in  his 
school,  work  was  found  for  tie  acholara.  It  waa  usual  at  first  to  send  them  out 
two  by  two  to  giye  them  a  little  courage :  they  distributed  tracts,  and  Tisited  the 
elder  and  infirm  members  of  the  church ;  those  who  could  not  speak  were  employed  to 
write  letters  to  their  friends;  and  some,  again,* were  sent  with  those  mIio  went  to 
Tillage  services.  Another  practice  waa  interchanging  texts  befcre  parting,  instead  o^ 
saying,  "  Good-night ! " 

Messrs.  Johbsob,  Clabe,  Gixbob,  and  Dayibob  having  also  made  some 
practical  remarks  on  the  general  question,  Mr.  Pasx  replied — He  had  gathered  from  the 
remarks  of  the  speakera  that  there  were  nine  kinds  of  work  in  which  the  scholars  could 
engage.  (1)  The  young  women  coidd  do  good  with  their  needle ;  (2)  tract  distribution  > 
(8)  visitation  of  aged  and  infirm  people ;  (4)  letter- writing  to  friends ;  (5)  assistance  to 
village  preachers ;  (6)  speaking  to  companions ;  (7)  bringing  others  into  the  school;  (8) 
perspective  work  of  becoming  teachers ;  (9) 'subscribing  amongst  themselves  in  order  to 
be  able  to  relieve  distress  when  engaged  in  the  work  of  visitation. 

The  Chaibmab  (Mr.  Hartley)  urged  teachers  to  beware  of  resting  too  contented 
witii  the  conduct  of  the  scholars,  whom  they  told  to  come  to  Jesus  for  mercy 
and  salvation,  and  then  forgot  that  it  was  necessary  to  come  to  him  for  strength 
and  health,  and  guidance  and  support,  to  tread  the  narrow  path.  They  must 
build  up  the  scholars  in  the  faith  and  hope  of  the  Gospel,  which  they  could 
do  by  their  teaching,  by  their  example,  by  regarding  the  Sunday  school  as 
their  pastorate,  and  by  having  gatherings  during  the  week,  such  as  had  been 
described  by  Mr.  Pask. 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON. 

The  Conference  was  piesided  over  by  J.  A.  Cooper,  Esq.  (Birmingham). 
Mr.  Bablino  read  a  paper  on 

Sunday  School  Management :  its  Defects  and  how  to  Bemedy 

them. 

The  defects  he  classified  thus — 

1.  Such  as  arise  fiom  deficient  school  and  class-room  accommodation. — 2.  Such 
as  arise  froxa  a  want  of  order  in  the  sohool :  punctnality  and  regularity  in  the 
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The  increasing  interest  now  taken  in  the  religious  instraction  of  the 
young  on  the  Lord's  day  is  manifested  by  the  willingness  shown  to 
devote  days  of  time  and  attention  to  a  consideration  of  the  means  by 
which  that  instruction  may  be  rendered  most  efficient. 

During  the  first  week  in  May  more  than  150  active  Sunday  school 
workers  and  delegates  from  the  provinces  have  assembled  in  conference 
upon  themes  of  great  importance  as  affecting  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
the  children  of  our  schools,  and  the  young  men  and  women  of  our 
Bible  classes.  Thousands,  too,  have  gathered  together  to  hear  sermons 
and  speeches  on  the  general  topic  of  religious  education;  and  the 
question  is  now  asked.  What  has  been  the  result  P 

We  trust  that  zeal  has  been  quickened  by  association — that  improved 
methods  will  have  been  communicated  to  all  by  a  comparison  of  views. 
We  believe  that  Christian  labourers  will  ere  this  have  returned  to  their 
schools,  encouraged  by  the  example  and  spirit  of  others,  and  stimulated 
by  the  addresses  of  earnest  speakers  to  stir  up  others  in  their  turn. 

The  meetings  for  praise  and  prayer  have  been  seasons  of  refreshing, 
and  we  cannot  but  hope  that  their  hallowed  influence  will  be  carried  to 
many  a  church  and  school,  and  into  many  a  home  throughout  the  land. 

The  Seventy-fourth  Anniversary  of  the  Sunday  School  Union  com- 
menced with 

The  Mbmbebs'  Meeting, 

which  was  held  in  the  Lecture  Hall,  56,  Old  Bailey,  on  Friday  evening, 
April  27th.  The  number  present  was  larger  than  usual.  Sir  Charles 
Rsed,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  presided.  The  Annual  Report — the  most 
encouraging  that  has  been  read  for  many  years  past — was  presented  by 
Mr.  Groser,  the  statistics  by  Mr.  Hartley,  and  the  cash  account  and 
balance-sheet  by  Mr.  Benham.     (The report  is  given  on  page  242.) 

Annual  Sermons. 

On  Monday,  April  30,  the  annual  Sermon  to  Senior  Scholars 
was  delivered  in  Christ  Church,  Westminster  Road,  by  the  Rev 
Archibald  G.  Brown,  of  Stepney,  from  Matt,  xi.,  the  latter  clause 
of  the  twenty-eighth  verse.  "I  will  give  you  rest.*'  The  sermon  has 
appeared  in  the  Sunday  School  Chronicle,  and  will  also  be  issued  in  a 
separate  form.  We  need  only  express  the  hope  that  this  earnest  appeal 
to  unconverted  scholars  will  be  very  widely  circulated. 

On  Tuesday,  May  1,  the  Annual  Sermon  to  Sunday  School  Teachers 
was  preached  in  the  City  Temple  by  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Statham,  of  Hare- 
court,  Canonbury,  from  the  words,  "  Blessed  are  ye  that  sow  beside 
all  waters"  (Isa.  xxxii.  20).  The  sermon  will  be  found  fully  reported 
^  the  pages  of  the  Sunday  School  Chronicle,  No.  134.  We  give 
One  extract  from  this  valuable  address  to  teachers,  intending  as  oppor- 
tunity offers  to  introduce  others  in  fat  ire  numbers. 

II 
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CONTINENTAL   PROCEEDINGS. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  over-estimate  tbe  still  increasing  importance  of  the  work 
accomplished  by  the  Continental  Mission  of  the  Sunday  School  Union. 

Tbe  letteis  of  numerous  coirespondents,  the  reports  of  onr  missionarieSi  and  the 
testimony  of  friends  who  have  had  opportunities  of  personal  observation,  alike 
concur  in  testifying  with  grateful  satisfaction  to  the  great  benefits  which  have 
already  followed  the  introduction  of  Sunday  schools,  and  the  increasing  interest 
and  attacbment  felt  by  teachers  and  scholars. 

Our  operations  cover  a  wide  field,  for  we  now  have  schools  not  only  in  tbe 
crowded  cities  and  towns,  but  in  the  agricultural  districts  of  France  and  Germany; 
on  the  picturesque  mountain  slopes  of  Switzerland,  and  amidst  the  far-away 
villages  of  the  Waldendan  valleys ;  on  the  banks  of  sluggish  canals  in  the  Nether- 
ands,  and  imder  the  bright  blue  skies  of  Italy ;  on  the  fertile  plains  of  Spain  in 
the  sunny  south,  and  in  the  icebound  regions  of  Norway  and  Sweden;  amongst 
the  isolated  Protestant  churches  of  Belgium,  and  the  frigid  Lutheranism  of  Den- 
msrk ;  under  the  restraints  of  police  supervision  in  Austria  and  Hungary,  and  the 
jealous  interference  of  the  Roman  bierarchy  in  Bohemia ;  in  Athens,  near  the  site 
where  the  apostle  saw  the  altar  erected  to  "  the  unknown  God,"  and  in  Bome  under 
the  very  shadow  of  the  Vatican  itself. 

In  all  these  countries  the  Sunday  school  is  recognised  as  the  most  hopeful  instra- 
ment  of  evangelization,  and  is  indeed  not  unfrequently  the  means  by  which  the 
gospel  is  taught  in  simplicity  and  truth.  It  is  therefore  a  source  of  profound 
gratitude  to  your  Committee  to  reflect  that  under  the  auspices  of  your  mission  the 
little  ones  of  so  many  nationalities  blend  their  voices  in  praise  and  prayer,  and  in 
varied  tongues  read  the  word  of  God,  and  listen  to  the  old,  old  story  of  a  Saviour's 
love. 

During  the  past  year  a  new  committee  has  been  formed  at  Berne  for  the  Geiman 
cantons  of  Switzerland,  under  the  presidency  of  our  friend  Dr.  £.  Bloesch.  Mr. 
Heiniger  has  been  added  to  our  missionary  staff,  and  is  working  with  much  assiduity 
under  their  directions.  Pasteur  Laun§  has  succeeded  Pasteur  Weiss  as  missionaiy 
in  France,  and  two  new  missionaries  have  laboured  with  considerable  success  for 
two  local  unions  in  Sweden,  one  of  them,  a  young  merchant^  having  given  up  his 
business  and  undertaken  this  work  at  his  own  expense. 

In  Spain,  notwithEtanding  recent  effort  on  tbe  part  of  the  Papacy  to  restrict  the 
freedom  of  religious  worship  conceded  to  Protestants,  there  has  been  no  practical 
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interference  with  Sunday  school  work,  which  is  extending  slowly,  but  as  satis&c- 
torily  as  can  be  expected  where  Christians  are  so  few  and  so  uneducated. 

The  earnest  labours  of  many  years  in  Switzerland  by  our  agent,  Rev.  S.  Jaulmes 
Ccoky  are  now  producing  yet  more  satisfactory  and  encouraging  results.  The 
prejudices  which  have  so  long  prevented  co-operation  and  union  amongst  the 
French-speaking  cantons  are  giving  way^  united  meetings  for  prayer  and  conference, 
formerly  quite  impracticable,  have  been  held  with  great  delight  and  satisfaction, 
and  we  believe  the  day  is  not  far  off  when  Geneva,  Yaud,  and  Neuchatel,  no  longer 
isolated,  will  blend  their  energies  in  a  great  and  prosperous  Sunday  school  con- 
federation, and  give  an  impetus  and  stability  to  the  work  beyond  anything  yet 
realized  in  that  country. 

Sunday  school  literature  is  steadily  advancing  in  character,  and  increasing  in 
circulation  and  usefulness. 

During  the  past  twelve  months,  a  Sunday  School  Magazine  has  been  started  in 
NoRWAT,'and  arrangements  are  in  progress  for  a  similar  publication  in  Denmarx,  so 
that  there  will  shortly  be  twenty  magazines,  of  weekly  or  monthly  issue,  for  teachers 
and  scholars,  published  in  ten  different  Continental  languages.  All  of  these  are 
assisted  by  yonr  Committee,  either  by  money  grants  or  grants  of  electrotype  copies 
of  woodcuts,  and  the  large  circulation  of  these  periodicals — often  the  only  religious 
literature  of  the  country — constitutes  by  no  means  the  least  important  department 
of  our  labours. 

Desirous  of  cementing  our  friendly  relations  with  our  brethren  on  the  Continent 
by  personal  interconrse,  and  also  of  noting  for  ourselves  the  position  and  progress 
of  the  work,  your  Committee  have  gladly  availed  themselves  of  an  opportunity  of 
delegating  Mr.  Hartley  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Netherlands  Sunday 
School  Society,  held  at  Amstekdam  in  September  last,  and  were  much  gratified  by 
the  report  which  he  presented  of  the  evident  earnestness, and  zeal  of  our  Dutch 
friends,  and  of  the  great  value  of  the  labours  of  Mr.  Moora,  our  missionary  in 
Holland. 

Mr.  Shrimpton  has  also,  at  the  request  of  your  Committee,  visited  Pabis  for  the 
purpose  of  conferring  with  the  committee  of  the  French  Sunday  School  Society, 
and  of  laying  before  them  suggestions  for  a  more  active  prosecution  of  the  work 
under  their  direction. 

In  the  limits  of  a  Report  it  is  impracticable  to  enter  into  details  showing  the 
evidences  of  progress  and  stability  which  are  general  throughout  the  Continent ; 
but  we  may  refer  with  special  satisfaction  and  gratitude  to  SwEDEN,^where  there 
are  now  ten  local  unions,  six  missionaries,  50,000  scholars,  three  magazines,  and 
the  greater  part  of  these  results  are  due  to  the  last  four  years'  self-denying  labours 
of  Pastor  Truv4,  most  ably  and  earnestly  seconded  by  our  first  missionary,  Mr.  Palm. 

The  good  work  is  still  extending,  and  presents  features  of  success  and  progress 
which  have  no  parallel  in  Continental  Sunday  school  history. 

COLONIAL  PEOOEEDINGS. 

The  Committee  have  received  the  following  intelligence  from  the  Colonies. 

The  Ballarat  Sunday  School  Union  has  held  its  annual  meeting,  which 
was  well  attended*  The  season  of  special  prayer  in  October  was  observed 
throughout  the  union. 
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The  reference  library  Las  proved  yery  uaefnl,  and  is  mnch  prized  by  the 
tea:lers. 

Ihe  anrual  Children's  Sacred  Concert  yielded  £38  29.,  which  sum  has  been 
appropiiated  to  tbe  fortherauce  of  the  town  mission  work.  This  branch  of  the 
Union's  operations  is  in  flonrishing  circumstances,  and  the  two  adult  classes  are 
well  attended. 

Victoria  Sunday  School  TTnion.— All  the  connected  and  two  of  the 
unconnected  schools  in  Melbourne  were  visited  during  the  first  nine  months  of 
last  year,  and  the  visitors  report  "  improvements  in  every  direction."  The 
adoption  of  the  uniform  lesson  system  of  itself  has  formed  a  bond  of  union 
throughout  the  schools.  A  training  class  has  been  established,  examinations  for 
teachers  and  scholars  are  organized,  mission  work  is  also  carried  on  among  those 
who  attend  neither  school  nor  place  of  worship.  One  children's  church  has  been 
built,  and  is  well  filled  by  those  for  whom  it  was  designed. 

The  days  of  universal  prayer  were  well  observed  ;  and  164  scholars  have  joined 
the  church  during  the  year. 

The  committee  close  an  interesting  report  by  stating  their  intention  to  co- 
operate with  the  Home  Union  in  celebrating  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  Sunday 
schools. 

New  Zealand. — A  Scholars'  Industrial  Exhibition  has  been  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Auckland  Sunday  School  Union.  It  was  opened  in  November 
last,  and  continued  open  for  nine  days.  The  bishop  said  in  his  opening  address 
that  no  one  appreciated  more  the  importance  of  Sunday  schools,  or  took  a  more 
lively  interest  in  them  than  himself.  In  the  Sunday  School  Union  he  recognised 
the  modem  means  of  training  the  youth  in  Bible  truths,  and  thus  Christianizing 
the  people. 

The  whole  arrangements  were  made  upon  an  extensive  scale.  A  room  capable 
of  holding  upwards  of  600  people  was  partitioned  off  for  the  puipose  of  holding 
concerts  and  entertainments  simultaneously  with  the  exhibition,  and  as  many  as 
four  entertainments  were  held  in  one  evening.  In  another  room  were  a  large 
number  of  kaleidoscopes,  microscopes,  and  stereoscopes,  for  the  curious  to  examine, 
and  round  the  hall  were  hung  telegraph  wires  with  two  batteries,  which  were 
taken  charge  of  by  operators  from  the  Auckland  Telegraph  Office.  During  the 
time  the  exhibition  was  opened,  the  railway  company  brought  in  from  the  country 
places  at  half-price  those  who  were  desirous  of  attending. 

The  exhibits  displayed  a  considerable  amount  of  skill,  needlework  of  course 
occupying  its  full  share  of  representation  ;  and  numerous  models  of  ships,  barques, 
yachts,  boats,  cranes,  pile-drivers,  tilt-hammers,  saw -mills,  houses,  and  churches 
being  shown. 

Two  articles  were  especially  worthy  of  mention, — one  a  splendid  model  of  a 
Corinthian  column,  about  three  feet  in  height,  and  the  other  a  spiral  staircase  with 
bannisters  and  stair  carpet  complete.  These  articles  were  the  work  of  two  scholars  of 
the  Newton  Congregational  School.  The  number  of  schools  that  contributed  was 
40';  exhibitors  1,000;  while  1,800  exhibits  were  received,  and  404  certificates  of 
mtiu  awarded.  9,987  persons  visited  the  exhibition.  The  cash  receipts  amounted 
to  £2:0,  while  the  expenditure  was  £100,  leaving  a  balance  of  £150.     This  sum 
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will  be  expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools  in  connettlon  with  the  union,  in. 
providing  cheap  literature  of  a  valuable  character,  and  schoDl  re^iuisites  at  reduced 
rates. 

South  Seas. — Before  his  departure  for  RarotoDga  last  year,  the  General  Secre- 
taries met  the  Rev.  W.  "Wyatt  GiU,  B.  A.,  of  Mangaia,  and  conferred  with  him  as 
to  the  desirability  of  introducing  the  International  Lessons  into  the  schools  under 
his  care,  and  those  of  his  brother  missionaries  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  Mr. 
Gill  entered  most  cordially  into  the  suggestion,  and  was  supplied  by  the  committee 
with  a  set  of  Scripture  prints,  Notes  on  the  Lessons,  Scripture  maps,  and  such 
other  of  your  publications  as  were  adapted  to  carry  out  successfully  the  proposed 
arrangement. 

HOME  PROCEEDINGS. 

Days  of  tTniversal  Prayer. — The  month  of  October  has  been,  and  will  be 
a  season  of  joy  and  gladness  to  the  multitudes  of  Sunday  school  workers  through- 
out the  world,  on  account  of  the  annual  gatherings  for  prayer  which  are  then  held. 
Apart  from  the  answers  of  blessing  and  mercy  that  have  been  received  from  a 
kind  and  gracious  God,  how  inspiring  is  the  thought  of  this  mighty  union  !  How 
cheering  to  remember  that  each  one  forms  apart  of  the  noble  army  led  by  the  great 
Captain  of  our  salvation,  and  seeking  to  gather  the  children  into  His  service  ! 

Looking  back  on  Lord's  day,  October  22nd,  and  the  Monday  following,  the 
Committee  gratefully  report  that  perhaps  never  before  in  England  were  so  many 
special  prayers  offered  for  a  blessing  upon  Sunday  schools.  The  letter  issued  by 
the  Union,  inviting  co-operation,  was  translated  into  French  and  German  for 
Continental  schools,  and  also  printed  in  full  in  many  of  the  American  newspapers ; 
so  that  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  the  day  was  very  generally  observed,  and 
from  the  colonies  and  other  remote  parts  of  the  world  letters  have  been  received, 
showing  that  the  engagements  of  the  day  proved  a  blessing,  and  that  answers  of 
peace  were  enjoyed. 

Upwards  of  250  London  ministers  of  all  denominations  preached  special  sermons 
on  the  Lord's  day  appointed,  and  throughout  the  provinces,  in  almost  every  town, 
the  services  of  the  day  were  rendered  appropriate,  and  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  ; 
for  the  fruit  remains.' 

The  thought  that  fellow -workers  in  so  many  lands,  and  of  different  religious 
communions,  have  thus  united  in  prayer  for  the  salvation  of  children,  makes  it 
easy  to  realize  the  brotherhood  of  all  who  love  the  Master,  and  shows  that  on  the 
Sabbath  school  platform  men  and  women  of  various  denominations  may  labour  in 
fellowship,  sympathy,  and  prayer. 

It  has  been  arranged  at  a  conference  with  the  officers  of  kindred  institutions, 
that  the  days  of  universal  prayer  in  the  present  year  shall  be  October  28th  and  29th. 

Death  of  Mr.  Abbott. — Your  Committee-  have  lost  an  esteemed  member  in 
Mr.  James  Leonard  Abbott,  whose  decease  took  place  on  Monday,  March  26th,  in 
the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age.  For  the  long  space  of  fifty-one  years  Mr. 
Abbott  had  laboured  most  zealously  on  the  North  London  Auxiliary  Committee, 
and  for  nearly  twelve  years  he  had  been  a  diligent  and  useful  member  of  your  Library 
and  House  Committees.  A  deputation  from  your  Committee  attended  his  funeral, 
and  a  letter  of  condolence  and  sympathy  has  been  sent  to  the  widow  and  bereaved 
family. 
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Bztension. — During  the  year  grants  were  made  to  forty  Bchools,  in  aid  of  the 
erection  of  more  than  160  olass-rooms,  a  very  pleasing  indication  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  necessity  for  snch  accommodation  is  being  recognised.  The  Com- 
mittee trusts  that  at  this  rate  of  progress  it  may  soon  become  the  exception  to 
find  a  Sunday  school  not  provided  with  these  important  aids  to  the  teacher's  work. 

The  Normal  daflses  conducted  by  Mr.  Pask  in  the  Jubilee  Building  hare  steadily 
continued  their  course.  Eighteen  of  the  members  of  the  fourth  class  presented 
themselves  at  the  examination  held  at  its  close,  of  whom  15  passed.  The  farewell 
meeting  of  this  class  was  held  on  1st  June,  when  the  following  were  presented  with 
prizes  for  success  at  the  examination : — Messrs.  W.  G.  M«  nick,  A.  Beele,  and  M. 
J.  Vale. 

On  June  8th  a  largely  attended  conference  of  officers  of  the  London  schools  was 
held,  when  Mr.  W.  H.  Groser  introduced  the  subject  of  local  normal  classes,  which 
was  afterwards  fully  discussed.  The  meeting  appeared  earnestly  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  such  classes.  The  fifth  class  conducted  by  Mr.  Pask  on  the 
premises  of  the  Union  was  commenced  on  Sunday,  September  24.  Fifty  names  were 
entered. 

A  class  for  teachers  in  the  London  schools  has  been  held  on  Thursday  evenings. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-two  names  were  enrolled,  and  although  some  have  been 
unable  to  continue  their  attendance,  an  average  of  sixty  have  been  present  each 
week. 

On  the  publication  of  "  The  Young  Teachers  Handbook,"  a  circular  was  issued 
to  the  several  country  unions,  calling  their  attention  to  the  importance  of  local 
normal  classes,  and  up  to  this  date  twenty-six  such  classes  are  reported  as  having 
been  established,  having  971  members  on  the  books,  and  558  in  average 
attendance. 

These  classes  have  purchased  for  their  studies  890  copies  of  **  Young  Teacher  s 
Handbook,"  and  106  copies  of  "  Introductory  Class  Text-book  ;  *'  and  it  is  intended 
by  most  of  them  to  hold  an  examination  of  the  members  when  the  course  of 
study  is  closed. 

A  new  form  of  notification  of  removals  of  scholars  and  teachers  has 
been  prepared. 

Renting  of  Board  Schools.— The  attention  of  your  Committee  having 
been  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  rent  charged  by  the  London  School  Board  for  the 
use  of  its  school  buildings,  when  occupied  for  the  purposes  of  Scriptural  instruction, 
on  the  Lord's  day,  placed  them  beyond  the  reach  of  most  of  their  constituents,  a 
memorial  to  the  Board  was  prepared,  which  was  signed  by  the  general  secretaries, 
and  also  by  the  secretaries  of  the  Church  of  England  Sunday  School  Institute, 
the  Ragged  School  Union,  and  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Sunday  School  Union. 

The  memorial  was  as  follows : — 

To  THE  School  Boabd  tob  Londos'. 

The  Memorial  of  the  Committees  of  the  Sunday  School  Union,  Church  of  England  Sunday  School 
Institute,  Bagged  School  Union,  and  the  Weslejan  Methodist  Sunday  School  Union, 

Shxwxth— That  your  Memorialists,  representing  a  large  proportion  of  the  Sunday  schools  of 
London  and  its  suburbs,  have  found  that  the  efiSciency  of  these  institutions  is,  in  very  many  cases, 
seriously  impaired  by  the  defectiveness  or  un  suit  ability  of  the  accommodation  provided  for  them 
pMticularly  in  the  poorer  and  more  densely-crowded  districts  of  the  metropolis. 
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Your  Memorialists,  therefore,  reoeiTed  with,  much  Batisfaotioa  the  intelligetios  of  a  former 
decision  of  your  Board,  by  which  school  buildings  imder  your  jnrisdictim  vere  permitted  to  be 
hired  for  the  purposes  of  Scriptural  instruction  on  the  Lord'd  day. 

Beg^rdin^  such  decision  as  adapted  to  confer  a  valuable  boon  on  many  highly  deservin/ir 
nstitutions,  your  Memorialists  regret  to  fiad  that  the  offer  ha«  only  been  accepted  to  a  very  limited 
extent.  They  would, however,  respectfully  point  out  to  your  Board  that  this  partial  failure  had 
arisen,  not  from  want  of  appreciation  of  the  privilege  of  spacious,  airy,  and  well-arranged  school- 
rooms, but  maioly,  if  not  exclusively,  from  the  fact  that  the  rentals  asked  are  beyond  the  means  of 
those  who  would  otherwise  be  realy  and  willing  t)  pay  them.  The  terms  asked  are  in  fact 
virtually  prohibitory,  at  lea«t  in  those  cases  where  the  greatest  difficulties  already  exist,  and 
where,  in  consequence,  the  need  for  improvdd  aocomTUodation  is  most  urgentl.>r  felt.  Hence  the 
condactors  of  these  schools,  whose  labours  are  purely  gratuitous  and  benevolent,  are  c  jmpelled  to 
forego  advantages  of  which  they  would  otherwise  gladly  avail  tberasflves. 

Your  Memorialists,  therefore,  earaestly  request  that  your  Board  will  take  into  its  early  con. 
sideration  the  question  of  so  reducing  the  terms  for  renting  B:>ard  schools  on  Sundays  as  to  enable 
the  managers  and  teachers  of  metropolitan  Sunday  schools  to  participate  to  a  much  greater  extent 
in  the  adyantages  offered  ;  also  that  children  at  present  outside  of  any  Sunday  school  may  be 
gathered  therein  for  Scriptural  instruction  on  the  Lord's  day. 

William  Gbosbb,  Auaasxas  Bbs'haic,  F.  J.  Habsuet, 
Joes'  £.  Tbbsiddbr,  Hon.  Sees,  of  the  Sunday  School 
Union,  56.  Old  Bailey,  B.C. 

JoHir  Palmeb,  Secretary  of  the  Church  of  England  Sunday 
School  Institute. 

Joseph  Q.  Geitt,  Secretary  to  the  Ragged  School  Union. 

Charles  H.  Kbllt,  Secretary   of  the  Wesleyan  MethoJist 
Sunday  School  Union,  2,  Ludgati  Cir^u^. 
February  10th,  1877. 

The  result  of  this  appeal  to  the  Board  can  be  best  told  in  the  words  of  the 
recommendation  of  the  School  Management  Committee,  which  was  adopted  by 
the  Board  on  Wednesday,  March  7th,  and  is  inserted  here  at  length  in  the 
expectation  that  local  boards  throughout  the  country  may  be  induced  to  follow  an 
example  so  much  to  be  desired  : — 

'*  On  the  14th  February  the  Board  rererred  to  the  School  Management  Commictee  for  con- 
sideration and  report,  memorials  from  the  committees  of  the  'Sunday  School  Union,  the  Church  of 
JSngland  Sunday  School  Institute,  the  Ragged  School  Union,  and  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Sunda> 
School  Union,  requesting  the  Board  to  take  into  its  early  consideration  the  question  of  reducing 
the  terms  for  renting  Board  Schools  on  Sundays.  The  rent  charged  at  the  present  time  is  at  the 
following  rate :— 23.  per  head  per  annum  for  the  use  of  the  room  or  rooms  during  (I)  the  morning 
or  (2)  the  afternoon,  or  (3)  the  morning  and  the  afieruoon  ;  2s.  6d.  per  head  per  annum  for  use  of 
theroomor  rooms  during  (4)  the  evening,  or  (5)  the  morning  and  evenint?,  or  (6)  the  afternoon 
and  evening,  or  (7)  the  morning,  afternoon,  and  evening. 

"  These  charges  were  based  on  a  rate  of  seven  per  cent,  calculated  on  the  average  cost  of  the 
site  and  school  buildings,  together  with  playgrounds,  boundary  walls,  care-taker's  houses,  &c. 
Th?  committee  now  consider  that  the  cost  of  the  whole  of  the  site  was  "wrongly  included  in  these 
charges,  inasmuch  as  the  playgrounds  are  never  used  by  tenants  who  occupy  schools  on  Sundays 
for  Sunday  School  purposes.  They  also  consider  that  the  present  charge  at  the  rate  of  about 
seven  per  cent,  is  too  high,  and  that  it  is  practically  restrictive  in  its  operation.  They  are 
further  of  opinion  that  by  a  reduction  of  the  rent  the  Board  will  probably  be  the  gainer  in  the 
end,  inasmuch  as  the  lettings  will  be  more  nu  nerou«.  Haviog  considered  all  the  circumstances 
the  committee  think  that  Is.  per  head  per  annum  is  the  amount  which  should  be  charged  the 
tenant  for  rent ;  and  they  also  consider  that  the  present  additional  chargejof  6d.  per  head  per 
annum  for  nse  in  the  evening,  to  cover  the  expenses  of  gas,  is  excessive,  andjthat:  it  should  be 
reduced  to  4d.  The  committee  accordingly  recommend  that  for  |the  future  the  charges  for 
Sunday  lettings  be  as  follows:— Is.  per  head  per  annu-n  for  the  use  of  the  room  or  rooms 
during  t(l)  ths  morning,  or  (2)  the  aflernnon,  or  (3)  ;the  morning  and  afternom  ;  Is.  4d.  per 
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head  per  ftnnum  for  the  nse  of  the  room  or  rooms  dariofr  (4)  the  erening,  or  (5)  the  tnorniDg 
Mid  eyening,  or  (6)  the  anenioon  and  eyeDinK,  or  (7)  the  moming,  afternoon,  and  eTcning.    It 
mutt  he  kept  in  mind  that  these  amounts  are  quite  exclusive  of  anj  charge  for  cleaning,  which 
is  borne  entirely  bj  the  tenant.     The  committee  also   recommend  that  replies  b«  sent  to  th 
memr  rislists  informing  them  of  the  abcTe  decision." 

At  their  meeting  in  Man-li  your  Committee  appointed  a  Biih-committee  to  con- 
sider and  report  upon  the  best  mode  of  giving  effect  to  the  above  reduction,  who 
convened  a  conference  of  the  ofScers  of  the  Metropolitan  Anxiliaries  on  Friday 
evening,  March  23r(^,  when  it  was  decided  that  prompt  action  is  desirable,  and  also 
to  obtain  special  funds  for  the  piupose,  and  at  the  monthly  meeting  in  April  it  was 
agreed  to  allow  such  schools  one-fourth  of  the  rent  charged,  and  to  supply  school 
requisites  at  one-third  of  the  retail  price. 

Xectures. — Ninety-four  lectures  have  been  delivered  by  members  of  this  sub- 
committee during  the  year,  seventy-one  with  the  panoramas,  and  twenty-three 
with  the  collection  of  Eastern  costumes  and  curiosities. 

Of  these,  fourteen  have  been  given  (chiefly  with  the  Eastern  costumes)  at  the 
following  peaces  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Metropolitan  Auxiliaries ;  Yeovil, 
Birmingham,"  Bexley  Heatb,  Timbridge  "Wells,  Stockport,  Bromley,  Richmond, 
Woodford,  Greenhithe,  Harlow,  Harefield,  Bedford,  Caterham,  and  Woolwich. 

The  lectures  on  the  late  Mr.  John  Dilworth's  Model  of  the  Tabebnacle 
have  been  given  throughout  the  year  on  the  second  Friday  in  each  month,  an  excep- 
tion being  made  in  October,  on  which  occasion  the  Rev.  Frank  White  addressed 
a  crowded  audience,  and  exhibited  the  views  prepared  by  him  of  the  "  Tabernacle 
of  Israel  in  the  Wilderness." 

The  Museum  has  had  considerable  additions  during  the  year,  some  of  the  new 
contributions  having  been  purchased,  while  others  have  been  kindly  given  by  Miss 
Challis,  and  Messrs.  Abhott,  Brain,  Damon,  Featherstone,  Gadsby,  Groser,  Jenner, 
New,  and  Tresidder. 

The  Entertainments  for  Senior  Scholars  have  been  continued,  as  in 
former  years,  on  Tuesday  evening',  commencing  September  5th,  and  ending  last 
month.  They  consisted  of  music  and  readings,  combined  with  music  and  lectures. 
The  attendance  has  been  uniformly  good.  The  best  thanks  of  the  Committee  are 
due  to  the  undermentioned  gentlemen,  whose  valuable  services  made  the  gatherings 
so  acceptable  to  the  young  people,  viz.,  Eevs.  Dr.  McAnslane,  V.  J.  Charlesworth, 
S.  Gerson,  W.  Spencer  Edwards,  G.  T.  Atkinson,  nrd  Messrs.  Philip  Phillips, 
Headington,  Stokes,  Culverwell,  Wood,  Venables,  Morewood,  Crowther,  W. 
Kicholson,  and  Miles. 

Presidency  of  the  TTnion. — ^Your  Committee  have  invited  their  esteemed 
Chairman,  Sir  Charles  Reed,  to  be  your  president  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Training*  Class. — The  attendance  of  teachers  at  the  meetings  of  the  Training 
Class  on  Wednesday  evenings  does  not  appear'to  have  been  reduced  in  number  by 
the  establishment  of  the  Normal  Class  conducted  on  Thursday  evenings,  a  fact 
which  your  Committee  refer  to  with  much  pleasure,  showing  as  it  undouhtedly  does 
an  increasing  desire  upon  the  part  of  their  fellow -teachers  to  avail  themselves  of 
such  valuable  aids  to  successful  teaching. 

The  course  of  instruction  has  included  six  preparation  classes,  one  model  lesson 
by  the  Eev.  Bii  Parkea*  at  the  City  Temple,  which  was  largely  attended,  and  thirty- 
five  lessons  illustrative  of  the  best  method  of  teaching  senior,  Bible,  Scripture, 
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elementary,  and  infant  classes.  There  were  also  five  lectures  given  to  the  class  by 
Revs.  W.  "Wyatt  Gill,  b.a.,  Robert  Tuck,  b.a.,  J.  Saunders,  b.a.,  Clement  Bail- 
hache,  b.a.  ,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Groser.  To  all  the  friends  who  so  kindly  gave  the 
Committee  help  in  this  department  theit  best  thanks  are  presented. 

Visitation. — During  the  past  year  deputations  from  the  Committee  have  visited 
a  large  number  of  the  connected  local  unions ;  in  most  cases  visiting  the  schools  of 
the  district,  or  conducting  special  united  children's  services,  as  well  as  giving  an 
address  to  gatherings  of  teachers  upon  the  Lord's  day,  and  attending  meetings  of 
the  friends  of  Sunday  schools  upon  week  evenings  for  mutual  conference  and  edifi- 
cation. 

Reports  of  these  visits  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  pages  of  the  Sunday 
School  Gkronide,  and  the  Committee  are  thankful  to  report  a  growing  interest  in 
such  seasons  of  fraternal  intercourse. 

The  following  places  have  received  deputations : — 


Ashford 

Carlisle 

Eastbourne 

Lincoln 

Southport 

Bamet 

Colchester 

Oreasley 

Loughborough 

Swansea 

Beccles 

Darwen 

Harlow 

Luton 

Swinton 

Blandford 

Derby 

Ipswich 

Newport 

Ware 

Braintree 

Dowsbnry 

Keigbley 

K'orwood 

Watford 

Boston 

Dorchester 

Kidderminster 

Portsea 

Wincantou 

Burslem 

Dumfries 

Kirkcaldy 

Ross 

Weymouth 

Cannock 

Dundee 

Leicester 

Sheffield 

Witham 

In  the  month  of  June  last,  Mr.  Hartley  attended  the  fifth  Triennial  Convention 
of  the  Sabbath  School  Society  for  Ireland,  cis  a  deputation  from  your  Committee. 

Sir  Charles  Reed  having  informed  the  Committee  that  he  was  about  to  visit  the 
Philadelphia  Exhibition,  he  was  requested  to  convey  to  the  Sunday  School 
Teachers  of  the  United  States  their  cordial  good  wishes  ;  and  in  July  your  Com- 
mittee received  an  official  letter  from  the  Sunday  School  Union  of  that  city, 
thanking  your  Committee  for  the  services  rendered  by  your  Treasurer. 

The  following  Easter  meetings  and  Distrirjt  Conferences  have  also  been  attended : — 
On  Good  Friday,  at  Cirencester,  Coventry,  Isle  of  Wight,  Keighley,  Oldbara,  St.  Mary  Cray 

Stow-on-the-Wold,  Sunderland,  and  Weedon. 
On  Easter  Sunday,  Monday,  and  Tuesday --Bedford,  Bamsley,  Cambridge,  Dewsbury,  Hull, 

Middlesborough,  Nottingham,  Biddings,  Staplehorst,  Stafford,  Stroud,  and  Sunderland. 

The  following  New  Unions  have  been  formed  and  admitted  into  connexion : — 
Barking  and  Ilford,  Luton,  Maidenhead,  19'orwood  and  Fenge,  Shorehani,  and  West  Herts. 

Xibrary  and  Readings  Room. — The  library  and  Beading  Room  continues 
to  be  one  of  the  most  useful  and  successful  branches  of  the  Union's  operations. 

When  in  1833  a  small  room  in  Paternoster  Row  was  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  an 
appeal  was  made  in  the  Teacher* 8  Magazine  for  siiitable  books,  and  in  response 
thereto  661  volumes  were  presented,  chiefly  by  the  Committee  and  their  friends, 
and  141  teachers  became  subscribers  during  the  first  year.  Kow,  however,  the 
number  of  subscribers  is  1,282,  of  whom  987  are  teachers,  and  293  scholars  above 
fifteen  years  of  age.  The  amount  received  in  subscriptions  and  for  catalogues,  &c. , 
last  year  was  £114  14s.  lid.  The  Reference  Library  contains  1,150  volumes,  and 
the  Circulating  Library  5,030.  The  Committee  have  sought  by  constant  additions 
and  renewals  to  make  both  branches  attractive  and  useful,  and  they  are  glad  to 
report  an  increase  of  ninety-five  in  the  roll  over  membership  in  1875. 

The  number  of  books  issued  for  home  reading  during  the  year  was  15,664.      The 
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Committee  acknowledge  with  best  thanks  a  second  donation  of  twenty  Yolnmes 
from  the  Religious  Tract  Society. 

Keeting  of  Teachers  in  Walworth  Boad  Chapel.— The  success 
attending  the  gathering  of  Sanday  school  teachers,  held  in  Bloomsbury  Chapel  in 
February,  1875,  induced  your  Committee  to  conyene  a  like  meeting  in  the  sontli 
of  London,  and  on  Tuesday  evening,  May  30th,  a  large  number  of  Christian 
workers  assembled  in  Walworth  Road  ChapeL 

The  Rev.  Wm.  Howieson  presided,  and  in  opening  the  proceedings  observed 
that  the  >teacher's  work  was  not  mechanical,  nor  so  much  intellectual  as  spiritual, 
and  it  was  upon  that '  *  Spiritual  aspect  of  the  Sunday  school  teacher's  work'*  that 
addresses  would  be  delivered. 

The  Rev.  LI.  D.  Bevan,  LL.B.,  gave  a  most  valuable  address,  showing  that  the 
one  supreme  aim  of  the  teacher  should  be  the  conversion  of  those  entrusted  to  his 
care,  and  that  in  order  to  accomplish  this  there  must  be  an  intellectual  grasp  of  the 
great  truths  of  God's  word. 

The  Rev.  W.  G.  Lewis  followed,  dwelling  upon  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  work 
in  relation  to  the  child,  and  stimulating  teachers  to  renewed  consecration. 

All  who  were  privileged  to  hear  these  addresses  must  have  felt  more  deeply  than 
ever  the  responsibilities  of  their  position,  and  have  gone  away  encouraged  to  con- 
tinue their  efforts  for  Ihe  extension  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom. 

Meeting  for  Discussion. — On  Thursday,  January  4th,  a  meeting  of  Sunday 
school  teachers  was  held  in  the  Lecture  Hall  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the 
paper  read  by  Mr.  B.  Clarke  at  the  Autumnal  Convention. 

Colonel  Griffin,  and  subsequently  Sir  Charles  Reed,  occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  Clarke  made  a  strong  appeal  foi  better  hynms,  and  for  the  use  of  such  in 
our  devotional  exercises  as  tended  to  lift  the  soul  to  Gt)d. 

A  very  lively  and  animated  debate  followed,  which,  while  it  evidenced  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  knowledge  upon  the  subject  of  singing  in  Sunday  schools,  at 
the  same  time  made  it  evident  that  there  is  a  growing  desire  for  hymns  and  tunes 
of  a  higher  class  than  some  of  those  at  present  in  use. 

Autumnal  Convention. — The  Sunday  School  Convention  of  1876  proved  a 
great  success.  The  several  meetings  were  held  in  the  City  Temple,  Holborn 
Viaduct,  or  in  the  schoolrooms  connected  therewith,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and 
Thursday,  October  31st,  November  1st  and  2nd. 

It  was  a  happy  circumstance  that  this  convention  followed  so  closely  upon  the 
days  of  universal  prayer.  Prayer  and  conference  seem  to  be  the  best  possible  pre- 
paration for  work.  By  the  former  exercise  we  confess  that  all  our  sufficiency  is  of 
God ;  in  the  latter  we  realize  that  God  works  in  and  through  us. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  engagements : — 

Tuesday,  October  Slst— Evening,  7.  United  Teachers'  Devotional  Meeting.  Rev.  Dr.  Parker 
presided,  and  delivered  an  address  to  Sunday  school  teachers. 

Wednesday,  Norember  Ist.— AfTemoon,  3.  Mr.  Alderman  W.  Mc Arthur,  M.P.,  presided. 
Subject  :—'*  The  Sunday  School  the  Nursery  of  the  Church.*'    Opened  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Hartley. 

Wednesday,  November  Ist— Evening,  6.30.  Sir  Charles  Beed,  F.S.  A.,  presided.  Subjeot:- 
"How  may  tbe  Teaching  of  the  Sunday  School  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Brery-day  JMe 
of  the  Scholars  ?"    Opened  by  Bev.  Alfred  Bowland,  LL.B.,  B.A.,  or  Homsey. 

Thursday,  November  2nd.— Afternoon,  3.  Rev.  W.  Howieson,  of  Walworth,  ^renied. 
Subject:— "The  Aspects  of  Scripture  Truth  best  adapted  for  the  Young."  Opened  byMr. ^^ 
H.  Oroser,  B.Sc> 
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was  held  on  Thursday  eyening,  in  Exeter  Hall,  Sir  Henby  Havblock,  M.P.  , 
V.C,  C.B.,  presiding. 

A  hymn  haying  been  snng,  and  prayer  offered  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Page,  of 
Hammersmith,  an  abstract  of  the  Annual  Eeport  was  read  by  Mr.  Benham, 
financial  secretary. 

After  a  few  introductory  remarks,  the  Chairman  spoke  of  the 

IHPOBTAKCE  OP  THB  WOBE. 

Think  what  the  task  is.  It  is  no  less  than  that  of  forming  the  minds  and  characters 
of  the  coming  generation — to  mould  the  forms  and  lives  of  the  fathers  and 
mothers  of  our  citizens  of  the  generation  to  come.  Think  what  a  heayy  responsi- 
bility this  is  under  any  circumstances — what  an  awful  responsibility  if  the  work  be  not 
properly  performed.  On  the  other  hand,  what  a  blessed  labour  it  is  if  performed  in  the 
right  spirit.  I  take  it  that  what  the  men  and  women  of  a  nation  are,  so  that  nation 
will  be  in  its  coUectiye  character.  Honest,  upright,  conscientious,  if  taught  aright, 
the  men  and  women  of  this  country  will  assuredly  be.  Therefore  be  assured,  teachers, 
that  there  is  no  higher  or  more  noble  task  than  that  which  has  been  giyen  to  you.  The 
king  upon  the  throne  has  no  higher  task,  wields  no  greater  power.  His  is  but  a  poor 
office  compared  with  that  of  him  or  her  who  has  the  moulding  of  an  inmoortal  soul  at  a 
time  when  the  mind  is  open  to  impressions,  when  the  heart  is  as  yet  unhardened,  when 
the  conscience  is  not  seared,  as  is  too  often  the  case  in  after  years — at  a  time  when  the 
voice,  like  that  of  the  bird,  seems  to  be  pitched  in  the  key  in  which  it  should  be  used  for 
singing  the  praises  of  the  great  Creator. 

HBAKS  TO  THB  BITD. 

In  order  that  this  work  may  be  done  in  the  best  manner,  what  is  the  great  qualifica- 
tion required  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  P  We  may  almost  sum  it  up  in  the  words, 
"  Self-devotion  to  the  Lord."  Next  to  that  he  needs  the  spirit  that  desires  at  every 
step  to  draw  fresh  strength  from  God's  Holy  Spirit  by  direct  communion  with,  and  prayer 
to.  Him.  The  text-book  needed  for  your  teaching  you  will  find  in  Qod*8  Word,  and  a 
heayy  responsibility  rests  on  you  to  see  that  you  swerve  not  in  the  slightest  degree  from 
the  simplicity  of  the  faith  delivered  to  the  saints.  Teach  your  children  Jesus  Christ 
and  Him  crucified,  and  then,  and  then  alone,  you  may  hope  for  good  results. 

Sir  Henry  then  alluded  to  the  dangers  in  the  way,  instancing  Kitualism  as 
the  most  pressing,  and  which  holds  out  a  bait  specially  attractive  to  the  young 
Cling  therefore  (said  he)  to 

THB  SIKPIICITT  OP  THB  O08PBL. 

Tou  will  find  it  all  in  the  two  precepts :  *'  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thy  heart,  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  stiength,"  and  *<Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself."  On  these  two  rules,  as  we  know  on  the  highest  authority, "  hang 
all  the  law  and  the  prophets."  Bring  your  children  face  to  face  with  Jesus  Christ 
himself.  Be  this  the  model.  Let  the  same  mind  be  in  you  that  was  in  Jesus  Christ,  and 
you  are  safe,  for  you  at  once  arm  them  not  only  for  private  but  for  public  life. 

The  first  resolution  was  moved  by  the  Bey.  J.  C.  Harrison,  of  Camden  Town, 
as  follows : — 

"  That  the  varied  operations  of  the  Sunday  School  Union,  as  briefly  enumerated  in  the  abstract 
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of  the  repoit  now  read,  and  coiBpri^inv  mistioo  work  on  the  continent  of  Earope — home  visitation 
— conferoneea  npon  important  practical  topics — namrroas  grants  of  libraries  for  sdiolan  aod 
teachers — tLe  orirar.izatiou  of  preparation,  training,  and  introductory  dassea — the  promotion  aod 
conduct  of  exftminations,  both  for  teacher*  and  scholars — and  the  extensive  arrangcmeDts 
connected  with  the  days  of  universal  prajer — urgcn'ly  call  for  increased  pecuniary  support,  snd 
are  therefore  earnestly  commended  to  the  jrenerons  consideration  and  sympathy  of  all  the  friendi  of 
the  society." 

We  can  only  give  a  few  extracts  from  this  and  subsequent  spoecbes. 

Some  people  may  be  inclined  to  ask  what  reason  there  is  for  a  Sunday  School  Union 
at  all.  Well,  there  are  many  reasons,  and  they  are  pretty  well  set  forth  in  this  resolu- 
tion ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  the  chief  work  of  the  Union  is  to  occupy  a  sort  of  watch- 
tower — to  notice  what  the  world  is  thinking  and  doin^,  how  the  world  is  moving  now, 
what  the  world  particularly  needs,  to  point  out  to  Simday  school  teachers  what  they 
must  be  doing  if  they  are  to  affect  the  world. 

FBOOftisa. 

One  great  work  of  the  Union,  indeed,  is  to  point  out  that  progress,  or  at  all  events 
change,  is  the  order  of  the  day,  and  to  say,  *' Brothers  and  sisters,  ^at  is  the  road  on 
which  you  must  advance  if  you  are  not  to  be  left  behind/'  We  have  entered  on  a  new 
era,  and  we  must  not  miss  the  opportunities  ivhich  it  affords  us.  General  education, 
long  a  dream,  is  becoming  a  reality ;  and  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  of  free,  independent  thought, 
is  arising,  which  allows  nothing  to  escape  on  the  score  of  sacredness,  and  we  must  be 
thoroughly  alert  on  all  subjects  of  inquiry  to  take  the  lead  in  obtaining  information, 
that  we  may  be  prepared  to  follow  in  argument. 

WHIT  ABOUT  THE  BIBLE  P 

The  world  never  had  so  much  to  say  about  the  Bible  as  in  the  present  day.  If  we 
listen  to  some  we  must  concede— supposing  that  we  have  nothing  to  oppose  to  thei? 
arguments — that  the  day  of  its  power  is  past  and  gone ;  if  we  listen  to,  others,  we  must 
agree  that  it  is  a  remarkable  bcok,  and  always  will  be  so,  because  it  contains  the  history 
of  a  very  remarkable  people,  and  clearly  defines  what  they  have  done  in  the  region  of 
religious  thought.  A  man  is  often  so  roundly  abused  that  it  becomes  the  fashion  to 
speak  against  him,  and  every  one  has  something  to  say  to  his  disadvantage ;  you  form  a 
poor,  or  low,  or  bad  idea  of  that  man,  but  unexpectedly  you  are  brought  into  close 
contact  with  him,  you  meet  him  face  to  face,  you  read  his  very  heart,  and  you  find  that, 
in  the  whole  circle  of  your  acquaintance,  there  is  no  more  true  man  than  he.  It  is  to  your 
surprise  you  find  that  you  only  wanted  to  know  in  order  to  like  him.  So  it  is  with  the 
Bible.  There  are  many  people,  of  whom  better  things  might  be  expected,  who  are 
supremely  ignorant  of  the  Bible  as  a  whole.  They  may  read  a  verse  here  and  a  chapter 
there,  but  they  do  not  know  it,  rounded  and  completed,  as  the  book.  Well,  this  being 
the  case,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  greatest  thing  for  Sunday  schools  to  do  is  to  give 
the  children  a  living  interest  in  the  Bible.  So  attractive  are  the  histories  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  of  our  blessed  Lord  that  they  have  a  charm  eren  for  the  youngest.  Now 
this  is  a  thmg  to  be  borne  in  mmd  by  Sunday  school  teachers,  that  if  they  only  manage 
to  produce  the  conviction  in  the  minds  of  their  children  that  the  Bible  stands  qtiite 
alone,  the  most  interesting,  the  most  wonderful,  the  most  morally  stimulating  book  in 
the  world,  that  impression  will  cling  to  them  all  their  lives  through.  When  they 
get  into  public  life  and  hear  the  Bible  spoken  against  and  disparaged,  they  may 
be  a  little  staggered  at  first,  but  each  will  soon  reply,  **  I  know  that  ^book  for  my- 
self; I  know  that  what  you  say  does  not  touch  its  inner  core,  does  not  affect  its 
real  life,  and  I  must  ever  regard  it  as  the  teacher  of  my  early  days,  the  gtiide  of  my 
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youth,  the  strength  of  mj  manhood,  and  the  prop  of  mj  old  a^."  The  question  of 
questions  is  how  to  make  children  love  the  Bible,  and  how  to  fix  on  their  minds  the 
indelible  impression  that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God. 

The  speaker  urged  upon  teachers  the  importance  of  definiteness  of  teaching.  Give  the 
scholars  not  vague  generalities,  but  distinct  statements  of  doctrine.  In  one  word,  I 
would  ask  you  to  teach  your  children  that  unless  their  righteousness  is  above  that  of  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  they  will  not  be  meet  for  the  kingdom  of  God;  teach  them  that 
they  are  building  for  eternity,  whore  temptation  cannot  shake  them,  death  cannot 
overcome  them;  teach  them  that  if  they  build  their  lives  on  Jesus  they  are  firm  and 
safe  for  ever,  and  that  if  the  rain  descends  and  the  floods  come,  and  the  winds  blow 
and  beat  upon  that  house,  it  will  still  stand,  for  it  is  founded  on  a  rock. 

Dr.  Laitdbls,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  spoke  of  the  Church  as  the  divinely 
appointed  means  for  instilling  religion  into  the  minds  of  the  young,  and  of  the  tendency 
throughout  society  to  substitute  human  panaceas  for  the  gospel  of  Christ. 
The  want  appears  specially  obvious  in  view  of  man's  condition  as  a  sinner  needing 
the  Divine  forgiveness.  Apart  from  God*s  word,  whether  in  science  or  art,  literature 
or  philosophy,  there  can  be  found  no  solution  of  the  problem  which  from  the  beginning 
has  perplexed  human  souls — the  problem  which  has  been  thus  variously  expressed— 
"How  shall  a  man  be  just  with  GodP"  "What  must  I  do  to  be  saved?"  "Where- 
withal shall  I  come  before  the  Lord  ?" — questions  which,  in  spite  of  all  that  philosophy 
can  do  to  stifle  them,  will  not  cease  to  be  asked  to  the  very  end  of  time.  The  Bible 
answer  to  them  is  explicit  and  invariable.  Every  other  is  vague  and  unsubstantial  as 
morning  mists,  as  loose  and  shifting  sands.  And  far  as  men  may  advance  in  knowledge 
to  the  end  of  time,  it  will  be  the  work  of  the  religious  teacher,  whether  in  the  Church 
or  Sunday  school,  to  communicate  that  special  instruction  which  the  Bible  alone 
supplies. 

Li  our  capability  for  this  is  to  be  found  our  fitness  for  our  work.  It  is  said  that  the 
spread  of  education  will  necessitate  on  the  part  of  teachers  a  better  mental  equipment, 
and  very  justly  so.  For  while  it  is  undesirable  that  they  should  be  ignoramuses  at  any 
time,  it  is  specially  desirable,  when  knowledge  is  being  widely  diffused,  that  they  should 
endeavour  to  keep  themselves  somewhat  abreast  of  the  intelligence  of  the  age.  It  ia 
just  possible,  however,  that  too  much  may  be  made  of  this.  I  have  heard  talk  on  the 
matter  which  was  sufficient  to  deter  any  ordinary  Christian  from  school  work. — There  is 
another  aspect  of  the  questiooi  which  our  discouraged  teachers  would  do  well  to  bear  in 
mind,  and  that  is,  that  our  strength  lies  not  so  much  in  our  superior  intelligence  as  in  the 
response  which  our  message  finds  in  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  those  to  whom  we 
speak.  And  in  appealing  to  this,  we  reach  the  citadel  of  their  nature,  and  taking  pos- 
session of  that,  all  the  outworks,  without  being  directly  assailed,  fall  into  our  hands. 
The  human  heart  will  never  be  insensible  to  love ;  and  the  gospel  which  tells  of  the 
Father  who  loves  them,  and  the  Saviour  who  died  that  they  might  live  for  ever,  will 
never  become  a  stale  or  a  worn-out  story.  Fly  them  with  that.  And  though  they  may 
listen  at  first  in  a  careless  mood,  when  the  pressure  of  trouble  or  the  prospect  of 
death  awakens  reflection,  they  may  recall  the  words  which,  unknown  to  themselves, 
perhaps,  linger  in  their  memory.  And  if  they  do  not  care  to  become  Christians  because 
of  the  words  they  have  heard  from  your  lips — and  many  of  them  may  do  that  also — ^yet 
may  they  be  able  to  die  in  peace,  because  through  your  instrumentality  they  have 
known  from  their  childhood  '*  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  are  able  to  make  them  wis® 
unto  salvation  through  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus." 

The  resolution  having  been  put  and  carried  unanimously,  and  a  hymn  sung. 
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The  Rot.  R.  H.  Loybll  moved  the  following  resolution : — 

"  That  the  increued  demand  for  books  and  periodical!,  resolting  from  the  advance  of  elemen- 
tary education,  together  with  the  wide  diffdeion  of  frivolous  and  pernicious  publications  among  the 
young,  calls  for  more  strenuous  efforu  on  the  part  of  teachers,  parent*,  and  all  who  desire  the 
welfare  ofthe  rising  generation,  to  provide  interesting,  instructive,  and  profitable  literatoie  for 
•those  who  come  witbin  the  drole  of  their  influence." 

Tou  can  do  nothing  with  this  question  of  literature  until  you  have  good  rooms,  good 
libraries,  and  every  kind  of  apparatus  with  the  view  of  assisting  the  teachers  to  esny 
on  this  great  work.  I  am  quite  sure  that  this  is  no  matter  to  be  easily  dealt  witL  A 
correspondent  of  the  Qlobe  says  that  he  asked  an  old  woman  for  a  publication  knows 
in  the  trade  as  the  "Penny  Horrible."  That  paper,  I  may  mention  by  the  way,  is  doing 
immense  mischief  in  the  East  End  of  London,  and  the  correspondent  of  the  Globe  mi 
to  the  old  woman,  "  Now  that  the  School  Board  has  trained  the  children  to  read,  I 
suppose  you  don*t  sell  so  many  of  the  Penny  Horribles  P  **  But  what  was  the  reply  of 
the  old  woman?  This: — *' I  bless  the  School  Board  every  day,  for  I  never  sold  eo 
many  Penny  Honibles  before."  Ah,  my  friends,  it  is  no  laughing  matter.  I  cannot 
trust  myself  to  speak  of  the  contents  of  that  publication,  or  of  its  horrible,  wretched, 
disgusting  pictures,  familiarizing  children  with  crime  in  its  most  repulsive  details.  T^ 
whole  subject  is  intensely  painful,  but  I  refer  to  it  to  warn  you  that  if  you  take  up  this 
literary  question  you  must  take  it  up  in  a  large  manner,  or  you  will  fail  in  your  purpose' 
Don't  suppose  that  I  say  this  in  the  way  of  discouragement ;  don't  suppose  that  I 
•undervalue  the  faintest  effort  made  under  the  greatest  difficulty. 

A  GOOD  idOOK   IB  ▲  OB  BAT  POWSB  POB   GOOD, 

but  have  you  any  idea  of  the  mischief  done  by  a  bad  book  ?  A  finend  of  mine  the  other 
day  took  a  sheet  of  the  TimeSf  and  having  put  a  highly  sensitive  plate  into  a  dark 
camera,  allowed  the  spark  from  an  electric  battery  to  fall  on  it.  I  am  almost  afraid  to 
say  how  rapidly  the  work  was  done ;  at  all  events  the  time  was  Infinitesimal ;  and  yet 
when  a  proof  was  printed  from  a  plate  every  word  and  every  line  of  the  sheet  of  the 
Timts  was  photographed.  This  was  quick  work,  and  so  is  the  dissemination  of  the 
seeds  of  evil  quick  work.  Five  minutes'  reading  of  a  bad  book  may  scorch,  and  wither, 
and  blast  a  man's  whole  lifetime.  Let  me  give  you  another  illustration^  this  time  from 
Professor  Tyndall's  splendid  lecture  on  heat.  What  did  he  tell  you  in  speaking 
against  the  theory  of  spontaneous  generation  i  He  said  that  samples  of  beef  tea  and 
mutton  broth  carefully  closed  up  from  the  air  were  found  to  be  as  fresh  as  when  they 
were  made  three  years  before ;  but  if  from  some  Impure  beef  tea  or  broth  only  the  leg 
of  a  fly  or  a  bubble  of  spray  should  be  introduced,  that  which  was  previously  pure  and 
wholesome  would  in  a  few  hours  become  so  bad  that  you  would  not  be  able  to  bear  i^ 
under  your  nostrils.    In  just  the  same  way 

A  BAD  BOOK   HAS  TEB  POWBB  TO  EABM 

the  souls  of  your  children.  Now,  we  are  all  agreed  that  pure  and  wholesome 
literature  is  necessary,  but  did  you  ever  hear  any  one  pray  for  those  who  write 
books  for  the  children  ?  Did  you  ever  hear  any  one  pray  for  the  books  ?  It  was  my 
business  when  minister  of  a  country  congregation — and  in  small  country  places 
the  minister  has  to  look  after  everything  almost  in  connection  with  his  chapel — ^for  two 
or  three  years  to  attend  to  the  library,  exchange  book«,  and  so  on.  During  the  whole 
of  that  time  I  never  heard  any  one  say  that  any  book  from  the  library  produced  any 
religious  impression  on  the  mind.  I  don't  say  that  you  can  always  trace  the  workings 
of  that  spirit,  but  while  I  have  heard  of  lessons  doing  good,  of  sermons  douig  good,  of 
prayer,  and  reading,  and  visitations  doing  good,  I  have  never  heard  of  any  change  in  the 
direction  of  a    urely  religious  life  being  wrought  by  the  books  of  our  libraries.    Even 
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■where  what  we  consider,  and  rightly  consider,  pernicious  literature  is  not  read,  young 
people  are  only  too  fond  of  sickly  sentimental  love  stories/  On  one  occasion,  when  I  was 
acting  in  the  capacity  of  librarian  of  which  I  told  you  just  now,  a  young  woman  came 
io,  got  a  book,  and  before  leaving  the  room  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  reading 
the  last  few  pages.     Curious  to  know  why  she  was  so  anxious  on  the  subject,  I  asked 
the  young  lady  what  had  interested  her  so  much,  and  she  said,  with  a  sigh  of  relief, 
"  Ah !  them's  married  as  ought  to  have  been."    Now  this  sort  of  literature  may  not  be 
positively  hurtful,  but  still  there  is  no  benefit — whether  moral  or  spiritual — to  be  derived 
from  it.    Place  in  the  hands  of  your  children  good  h^  As.    Why  should  they  not  read  the 
^greatest  masterpieces  of  E  nglish  literature  instead  c  i  the  stuff  far  too  plentifully  provi- 
ded for  them.  In  the  year  1781,  the  year  when  Eaikes  was  founding  this  institution  that 
we  all  honour,  a  burgomaster  of  the  1  ittle  town  of  Altona  was,  on  a  bleak  November  night » 
going  to  take  the  coach  for  Amsterdam.    At  the  last  moment,  however,  his  conscience 
pricked  him,  for  the  sea  was  123  feet  above  the  level  of  the  land,  and  a  furious  storm 
was  raging.     He  appreciated  all  the  peril ;  he  did  not  go  to  Amsterdam ;  he  went  to  the 
people  of  his  little  town,  who  were  in  a  etate  of  unparalleled  excitement.    There  were 
three  dykes  to  protect  the  to  wn,  but    already  the  sea  was  fast  breaking  in.    By  th^ 
direction  of  the  burgomaster,  fascines  roughly  formed  of  cloth  and  hurdles  were  firs 
put  down  to  pi  ug  the  holes,  then,  when  all  these  had  been  exhausted,  the  people  of  the 
village  stripped  themselves  of  nearly  all  their  clothing,  and  at  last,  it  being  then  a 
quarter  to  twelve — ten  minutes  before  the  hour  of  high  tide — that  brave  burgomaster 
said  "  We  have  done  all  we  can ;  do\(n  on  your  knees  and  pray  to  Him  who  alone  can 
stay  the  raging  of  the  sea."    They  did  pray,  the  winds  and  waves  abated,  and  the  next 
morning    burgomaster  and  labourers  saw  that  the  place  was  saved,     bunday  School 
teachers  ,  I  call  upon  ycu  to  nan  the  d}ke,  and  to  stem  the  torrent  of  perniciouB  lite- 
rature which   is  pouring  in  upon  this   land  of  ours ;    and  I  think  we  may  trust  the 
Sunday  school  teachers  to    make  England  even  a  greater  and  mcnre  glorious  nation  in 
time  to  come  than  it  has  been  in  the  ages  gone  by. 

The  Bev.  C.  H.  £bllt,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said — Whatever  may  be  said  Of 
the  Education  Act  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  has  accomplished  a  great  and  glorious 
▼ork.  And  I  think  I  may  fairly  promise  that  if  the  School  Board  teachers  do  their  duty 
faithfully  and  well  on  the  week  days  the  Sunday  school  teachers  will  try  to  do  their  duty 
equally  well  on  the  Sundays.  The  power  to  read  given,  children  will  read,  that  we  all 
know.  The  power  may  be  a  blessing,  or  it  may  be  a  curse ;  but  I,  for  one,  am  of  opinion 
that  the  blessing  will  preponderate.  A  great' many  people  say  that  in  doing  what  we 
are  doing  we  are  flying  in  the  face  of  God's  decrees,  but  we  believe  that  God's  providence 
does  not  falter,  does  not  mistake.  We  believe  that  education,  telegraphs,  railways,  will 
not  take  us  back  into  the  dark  ages  that  have  gone,  but  that  they  will,  if  properly 
applied ,  assist  the  ministry  and  the  church.  It  is  true  that  the  new  order  of  things  give 
facilities  for  the  circulation  of  a  good  deal  of  frivolous  and  pernicious  literature,  but  I 
think  that  is  a  danger  which,  if  we  only  strive  earnestly,  may  be  overcome.  There  is» 
however,  another  and  more  insidious  danger.  I  do  not  speak  of  such  works  as  were  one® 
published  in  Holywell- street,  but  you  will  find  on  the  railway  bookstalls  a  great  many 
of  the  publications  sold  therewith  yellow  covers— and  the  yellow  fever  is  a  bad  sign — 
and  take  it  at  the  best  puch  literature  is  very  bad  indeed.  If  not  pernicious  it  is  perilous* 
iTiblic  spirit  does  nothing  better  than  when  it  removes  temptation  from  men  on  the  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  other,  when  it  spurs  them  on  to  obtaining  the  means  of  a  better  life* 
and  of  a  purer  culture.  This  has  been  the  work  of  the  Sunday  School  Union.  There  are 
some  people  vho  imagine  they  can  crowd  all  their  good  works  into  the  few  hours  of  the 
liord's  day.      The  Sunday  School  Union  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  opinion,  for  it 
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recognises  the  fact  that  though  the  Sabbath  day  is  a  daj  of  rest  and  set  apart  in  that  way 
as  a  day  holy  to  the  Lord,  yet  that  all  other  days  are  equally  holy  in  respect  of  the  duty 
that  is  owing  by  every  human  being  to  the  Creator  and  to  himself.    We  must  be 

▲XWATS  TIOILAHT  A5D  EARNEST. 

but  do  not  let  us  orerlook  the  fact  that  they  who  serre  another  master  can  be  eaineit 
and  vigilant  also.  The  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  has  done  admirable  work, 
comparatively  short  though  its  history  may  be ;  but  when  we  read  that  it  has  succeeded 
in  destroying  366,684  horrible  pictures,  paintings,  avd  photographs,  346,196  abominable 
books  and  pamphlets,  five  tons  and  upwards  of  printed  sheets  of  filthy  matter,  24,651' 
sheets  of  horrible  inducements  to  vice,  that  will  suifire  to  show  us  (so  much  poison  hariog 
been  destroyed)  how  much  poison  is  heing  disseminated.  The  Society  for  the  Suppression 
of  Vice  is  doing  its  work ;  let  us  show  we  are  doing  a  great  national  work  also.  Wf 
must  teach  children  what  they  ought  to  do,  and  teach  them  intelligently,  because  then 
is  no  innocence  in  ignorance.  If  we  call  up  the  worst  man  we  know  in  history,  we  find 
that  Herod  destroyed  a  multitude  of  innocents,  we  find  that  Nero  fiddled  while  Borne 
was  burning,  and  others,  equally  bad,  committed  atrocious  d^eds;  but  these  people  were 
heathens,  and  may  be  considered  virtuous  and  almost  holy  in  comparison  with  those  who 
in  these  days  of  advanced  knowledge  and  with  the  light  of  Christian  revelation  shinioj; 
full  upon  them,  write  books  to  poison  the  minds  of  children  of  both  sexes.  The  duty  o[ 
Sunday  school  teachers,  as  I  take  it,  is  that  they  should  point  out  to  the  little  ones  com- 
mitted to  their  charge  which  is  the  wholesome  and  which  the  unwholesome  fruit  on  which' 
in  the  way  of  life,  they  will  be  inyited  to  feed.    It  is  our  duty  to 

PEOVIDB  PUEE    AKD  HBALTHT  LITEEATUEE 

for  them ;  but  they  must  not  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  there  is  other  th&s 
pure  and  healthy  literature,  and  they  must  be  warned  of  the  evil  thing  in  order  Ihattbey 
may  avoid  it.  They  must  also  be  furnished  with  arguments  against  people  who  disbelieve 
revealed  religion  and  people  who  have  no  belief  in  any  religion  at  all. 

The  resolution  having  been  put  and  carried. 

The  Rev.  A.  G.  Bbown,  after  a  few  introductory  remarks,  eaid — I  was  speakmgtoone 

of  the  officers  of  the  Sunday  School  Union  the  other  day,  and  he  said  to  me  that. 

*  whereas  the  four  previous  speakers  will  speak  to  the  resolutions,  you  will,  we  hope' 

strive  to  stir  the  Sunday  school  teachers  up  to  more  intense  consecration  of  their  powers. 

to  the  various  schools  committed  to  their  charge."    In  consenting  to  take  this  trust,  I 

felt  that  no  more  solemn  mission  could  be  confided  to  me.    I  knew  personally  I  was  qaii^ 

unable  to  accomplish  it,  but  I  prayed  our  living  God  that  He  would  deign  to  put  a  word 

or  two  on  my  lip  s  that  would  inspire  new  ardour  for  those  to  whom  the  religious  educ» 

tion  of  the  young  children  of  this  land  was  to  a  great  extent  committed.     If  the  Spirit <>f 

God  would  put  forth  His  power,  and  rest  on  your  souls,  then  you  woiild  go  forth  wi"" 

new  freshness  and  a  new  vigour  into  the  task  before  you.    I  can  hardly  imagine  anything 

in  which,  than  in  the  task  of  Sunday  school  teaching,  men  and  women  should  be  more 

earnest  in  their  work,  and  yet  I  think  that  sometimes  they  might  be  more  earnest  than 

they  are.    It  has  been  said  that  we  ought  not  to  expose  ourselves  too  rashly  to  the  fire 

of  the  enemy,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we  want 

A  LITTLE    MOBE    HOLT    DASH, 

for  there  is  an  energy  in  agility  which  g^ves  fortitude  and  courage.  I  can  imagine  our  Boghsfl 
soldiers  galloping  hard  throug^h  that  dreadful  valley  of  death  at  Balaklava,  but  I  cannot 
imagine  them  quietly  riding  and  calculating  the  odds  whether  they  will  reach  the  end  or 
no.  I  do  confess,  for  my  own  part,  that  I  am  desirous  of  seeing  a  good  deal  of  coaragf 
— almost  reckless  courage  if  you  will — on  the  part  of  Christian  soldiers.  By  all  mw"' 
let  us  be  prudent,  but  let  us  not  forget  to  be  valiant.    James  the  First  onc3  faid  that  he 
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considered  annour  a  most  yaluable  inyention,  for  it  not  oxrly  saved  a  man  from  being 
injured,  but  it  prevented  him  also  from  injorinv  anj  one  else.  Now  it  seems  to  me 
that  Sondaj  school  teachers,  if  they  want  armour,  as  undoubtedly  they  do,  should  not 
have  too  much  of  it.  They  must  consider  that  their  work  is  not  only  a  work  of  defence, 
hut  of  aggression,  and  they  must  be  at  all  times  ready  to  do  anything  which  may  be 
required  of  them  for  the  sake  of  Christ.  There  is  something  in  the  very  nature  of  soul- 
vuming  work  which  maintains  its  own  savour.  Mr.  Murray,  a  missionary,  who  was  abou  t 
to  start  for  a  very  dangerous  part  of  the  world,  was  mat  by  several  friends,  one  of  whom 
said  there  were  alligators  there,  and  others  said  there  were  snakes  there,  and  a  third  said 
there  were  scorpions  there.     "  Yes,"  said  he,  "but 

ABB  TEESB  MEN  THEBB  P 

because  wherever  there  are  men  there  ought  to  be  a  missionary.  Let  me  know  in  some 
humble  measure  the  worth  of  a  soul,  let  me  know  that  through  me  God  may  put  forth 
His  hand  and  save  a  soul,  and  that  very  fact  will  stimulate  my  fervour."  In  propor- 
ticn  as  you  believe  that  that  felicity  and  that  joy  may  be  yours,  so  in  proportion  will  be 
the  fervour  \rith  which  you  teach.  Jiemember  alvrays  {that  while  historical  teaching  may 
be  the  bones,  and  moral  teaching  the  flesh,  it  is  Christ  that  is  the  life>blood.  I  would 
remind  you  of  what  one  of  earth's  greatest  statesmen,  in  spite  of  what  some  people  say  of 
him,  William  Ewart  Gladstone,  says.  He  says  in  his  address  to  preachers  that  Christ 
must  be  the  very  sinew,  power,  and  life  of  your  sermons .  So  He  must  be  for  you  teachers  > 
and  jou  cannot  be  cold  when  you  talk  about  Christ ;  you  cannot  preach  Christ  without 
feeling  some  of  the  fervour  of  your  Christ-like  work.  Preach  Christ  and  be  cold  P  No, 
the  theme  melts  the  ice.  Teach  a  living  and  a  dying  Christ  to  children,  and  listlessly  if 
you  can.  The  very  subject  will  defy  you.  Carlyle,  when  he  writes  concerning  the 
observance  of  etiquette  in  the  Court  of  Louis  X7I.,  at  the  time  of  the  French  Eevolu 
tion,  compares  it  to  the  cricket  chirping  when  the  trump  of  doom  was  sounding.  But 
you  are  equally  foolish  if  in  teaching  your  children  you  do  not  teach  them,  above  all 
things,  essentially  the  way  of  salvation.  There  are  many  of  us  who  have  fallen  sadly  off 
from  the  ideal  we  formed  on  the  day  when  we  vowed  to  consecrate  ourselves  to  God, 
and  it  may  be  that  looking  back  to  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  and  remembering 
that  day,  we  feel  sadly  how  we  have  failed  to  fulfil  the  promises  we  made  to  our  Creator, 
the  aspirations  which  we  ourselves  put  forth.  Let  us  all,  as  Christians,  as  engaged  in 
evangelical  work,  whether  as  preachers  or  teachers,  for  this  moment  renew  our  vow  of 
<^nsecration,  and  let  me  remind  you  that  the  teacher  of  childhood  has  all  the  advantage 
and  none  of  the  disadvantage  of  the  task  of  turning  souls  to  salvation.    To 

WIN  A  CHILD  TO  CHEIST 

is  a  glorious  piece  of  work,  but  he  who  sets  out  to  do  it  has  a  hopeful  task 
before  him,  for  it  is  more  difiijult  for  a  child  to  doubt  than  it  is  for  him  to  believe.  Far 
'iifferent  is  the  case  when  men  are  grown  up,  and  they  have  seen  so  many  things  that 
tend  to  make  doubt  a  kind  of  second  nature.  But  to  conclude.  If  you  would  have 
more  power  as  a  teacher,  live  yourself  in  habitual  communion  with  God,  feel  perpetually 
that  you  are  in  His  liviu-j  presence,  and  never  forget,  no  matter  how  slow  and  how 
toilsome  it  may  be,  to  proceed  earnestly  in  your  work.  Some  of  you  may  have  seen  pile 
driving.  You  have  seen  how  an  immense  weight  is  lifted  to  a  certain  height,  and  then 
18  dropped  upon  the  head  of  the  pile.  The-  ignorant  would  ask.  Why  should  it  be  lifted 
so  high  P  Why  not  save  the  time  and  trouble  that  lifting  to  such  a  height  involves  P 
The  reply,  of  course,  would  be,  the  higher  the  weight  is  lifted  up,  the  greater  force  it 
would  have  in  its  descent.  Kow,  teachers,  the  more  you  lift  up  your  voices  to  God, 
*^e  greater  will  be  the  effect  of  your  teaching  on  your  children.  *^Never  relax  in  your 
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energiei.    Think  of  the  work  yon  are  doing,  end  for  whom  you  are  doing  it.   Think 
of  the  crown  you  are  preparing  with  which  Chriit  will  crown  you. 

Soldier,  to  the  contest  pretting. 

Onward  let  tby  watchword  be  ; 
God  npon  thee  poura  Hie  bleating, 

What  though  mMi  derideth  thee  7  . 

Still  the  atandard  o'er  thee  atreaming, 

Be  the  banner  pure  of  love : 
Wbereon,  glorioua  blaaon  beaming. 

Float  Thy  pinions,  Holy  Dove. 

Onward,  then,  with  both  oontending 

In  the  path  the  martyra  trod ; 
Ood  to  thee  His  etrrngth  ia  lending : 

Onward,  in  the  name  of  God. 

Sir  Chahles  Reed,  in  moying  a  TOte  of  thaaks  to  Sir  Henry  Hayelock  for  bis 
able  conduct  in  the  chair,  referred  to  the  manly  utterances  of  the  chairman  in  his 
opening  address,  and  to  the  services  rendered  to  the  Union  daring  the  year  of  his 
occupying  the  presidential  chair. 

Mr.  G&OSBS  seconded  the  resolatioa,  which  was  carried  with  acclamation,  and 
after  a  few  appropriate  remarks  from  the  Chairman  in  acknowledgment,  the  bene- 
diction was  pronounced  by  the  Rev.  A.  G.  Brown. 


The  Sunday  school  teacher,  even  in  his  summer  holida  ys,  is  restless  on  the  Sab- 
bath afternoon,  and  must  refresh  his  spirit  by  looking  in  on  neighbouring  schools. 
We  are  sad  only  when  we  are  selfish  and  untrue  to  our  best  ideas.  Look  at  the 
early  Christian  teachers.  Prisons  could  not  damp  their  joy.  Paul  and  Silas  sang 
songs  even  in  the  inner  dimgeon ;  yes,  even  at  PhilippL  When  the  disappointed 
heroes  of  this  world's  proud  ambition  could  endure  defeat — when  Cassius,  crushed 
with  the  ignominy  of  defeat,  cohered  his  warrior  f&ce  in  the  empty  tent,  and  stemlr 
bade  bis  freedman  strike  the  fatal  blow — yes,  and  when  Brutus,  too,  bade  adieu 
to  his  friends,  and  closed  his  heroic  efforts  for  the  Republic  by  self-inflicted  death 
— ^yes,  there  was  beatitude  everywhere.  Carey,  treated  with  contumely,  vas  a 
blessed  man  in  India,  a?  he  cast  the  seed  by  the  waters  of  the  Hooghly ;  and  so  was 
Oberlin,  when  he  toiled  for  Jesus  amid  the  poor  peasants  of  the  Ban  de  la  Roche. 
We  are  not  afraid  of  the  test  of  experience.  Solomon  tells  us  what  blessedness  is 
not ;  power  and  mirth  are  vanity.  Jesus  tells  us  what  blessedness  is !  and  all  the 
ages  have  testified  that  even  here,  if  we  give  a  cup  of  cold  water  in  the  name  of 
a  disciple,  we  shall  in  no  wise  lose  our  reward.  It  is  not  all  reserved.  Om 
reward  is  with  us,  and  our  work  before  us*     Then 

LET  -US  SING  AT  OTTB  WOBK  ; 

let  the  toil  of  the  plough  be  with  bells  on  the  horses ;  let  the  seed  be  cast  into  the 
furrows  with  what  the  apostle  calls  "  the  joy  of  faith."      Let  us  away  to  our 
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several  fields  again,  feeling  that  the  "joy  of  the  Lord  is  oar  strength."  Still  the 
cry  is  heard — '*  Loyest  thou  Me  ?  >'  and  the  response  is  made.  The  injunction  fol- 
lows— "Feed  My  lamhs."  Sow  the  seeds  of  sympathy,  seeds  of  thought,  seeds 
of  illustration,  seeds  of  kindness,  seeds  of  salvation ;  and  if  any  who  hear  me  are 
dowered  with  wealth,  sow  gifts  of  gold  and  silver  which  else  may  turn  from  useful 
servants  to  cruel  masters,  who  will  hold  you  in  their  cold  iron  arms,  and  crush  you 
like  the  Inquisition  image  that  pressed  to  its  bosom  only  to  send  forth  its  secret 
knives  to  slay.  Sow  now.  TTie  night  is  coming,  when  no  man  can  work.  Sow 
in  hope.  Childhood  has  a  tender  heart,  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven  lies  all  around 
infancy,  and  presently  the  Lord  himself  will  come  across  the  fields  and  watch 
the  waving  harvest,  and  remembering  irom  life-day's  work  will  say,  "  Labourer, 
come  home  and  rest.'*  And  you  will  come  out  of  the  fields  at  evening,  when  the 
amber  light  is  on  the  landscape,  and  the  day  is  hushed,  and  the  shadows  hang  on 
the  stacked  shocks  of  com ;  and  you  will  go  home — home,  where  none  can  stray — 
home,  where  faces  transfigured,  yet  true  to  the  old  type,  will  meet  you  with  acclaim 
of  welcome,  and  you  will  feel  what  a  dethroned  king  is  death.  And  one  and 
another  will  know  you,  and  feel  a  rush  of  deeper  joy  at  seeing  you, 
and  little  children  will  sav  that  "  teacher  has  come,"  and  Ruth  will 
have  no  need  to  say,  "  Where  thou  diest  I  will  die."  And  One  whose 
**  name  is  above  every  name  **  will  give  you  seat  and  place  amid  the  uncrowned 
kings  of  eaxth,  who  shall  be  crowned  with  His  own  royal  hands ;  and  the  mighty 
hallelujah  shall  be  heard— <*  The  Lord  Grod  omnipotent  reigneth ;"  and  you  will  find 
yourself  antiid  the  mighty  music  of  eternal  song,  that  is  as  the  "  sound  of  many 
waters,  anA  by  the  mighty  waves  of  the  sea,"  and  you  will  sing  with  your  ledeemed- 
and  glorified  classes,  "  Salvation  unto  Him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  to  the 
Lamb  for  erer,"  and  **  they  that  sow  and  they  that  reap  shall  rejoice  together." 


Sorrow  turned  into  Joy. — To  some  parent?,  as  with  old  Jacob,  a  sudden 
revulsion  to  joy  after  long  sorrow  has  been  almost  overwhelming,  and  men,  as  well 
as  women,  have  actually  died  when  informed  that  long-lost  children  were  living 
and  prosperous.  Thankfulness,  as  in  JacoVs  case,  chastens  the  feeling,  even 
though  there  be  the  additional  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  son  is  righteous 
that  is  a  "  doer  of  right,"  one  who  aims  at  this,  though'  open  to  humanity's 
errors.  It  is  most  true,  as  the  patriot  Hampden  wrote  to  Sir  John  Eliot  regarding 
one  of  his  sons,  that  'f  if  ever  you  live  to  see  a  fruit  answerable  to  the  promise 
of  the  present  blossom,  it  will  be  a  blessing  of  that  weight  as  will  turn  the 
scale  against  all  worldly  afflictions,  and  denominate  your  life  happy."  Not 
only  in  life,  but  in  death,  has  the  father  of  the  righteous  been  made  to  rejoice. 
When  the  eldest  son  of  Stow,  the  great  educationist,  lay  upon  his  death-bed, 
though  his  work  as  a  Christian  pastor  was  ended,  his  father  could  pray  calmly, 
with  his  hand  upon  hit  son's  brow,  as  his  spirit  passed  away.  And  if  natural 
feelings  impelled  him  to  Bay  that  he  had  been  '*led  into  the  wilderness"  of  be- 
reavement, yet  he  added  that  **  the  divine  favour  turned  the  wilderness  into  a 
vineyard,  and  sorrow  into  ^oy." 
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And  when  thej  had  lifted  up  their  eyes,  they  saw  no  man,  save  Jesus  only. 

Katt.  xrii  8. 

Happi  disciples  of  Jesus !     How  glad  were  the  eyes  that  saw. 
No  longer  Elias  nor  Moses,  filling  their  souls  with  awe, 
No  longer  the  cloud  nor  the  brightness,  but  only  the  tender  grace, 
And  the  love,  and  the  power,  and  the  patience,  that  shone  in  the 
Saviour's  face  I 

It  is  good  to  see  Jesus  only  ;  but  ofben  the  pressing  crowd 
Shuts  Him  away  from  my  vision,  hides  Him  as  in  a  cloud ; 
And  ofben  I  will  not  see  Him,  though  I  know  that  He  waits  without, 
And  my  Epirit  is  longing  for  Him  in  a  whirl  of  unrest  and  doubt. 

I  read  how  His  friends  forsook  Him,  but  speak  not  a  word  of  blame ; 
They  were  faithless,  and  base,  and  cruel ;  bat  I  should  have  done  the 

same ; 
The  Lord  made  excases  for  them  when  they  left  Him  alone,  and  slept, 
And  Peter,  when  Christ  looked  at  him,  went  out  and  bitterly  wept. 

But  I  sit  alone  at  my  leisure,  and  muse  in  the  gathering  glooms. 
And  often  with  other  faces  I  dreamily  fill  my  rooms  ; 
Yes,  I  put  Him  aside  for  others,  for  others  have  toiled  and  schemed, 
I  who  have  known  He  loved  me,  who  have  been  by  His  blood  redeemed .' 

0  Jesus,  long-suffering  Saviour  !  I  pray  Thee  send  all  away ; 

1  too  would  see  Jesas  only,  come  to  mc,  come  and  stay ; 

Let  the  brightness  go  and  the  music,  I  will  lift  glad  eyes  to  Thee ; 
0  Jesus,  my  soul's  salvation;  come  and  abide  with  me. 

Mabianne  Faknikgham  m  Sunday  Bchool  Times, 


A  Bible  "  Bible  Class." — "  And  Ezra  opened  the  book  in  the  sight  of  all  the 
people ;  (for  he  was  above  all  the  people  ;)  and  when  he  opened  it,  all  the  people 
stood  up  :  and  Ezra  blessed  the  Lord,  the  great  Grod.  And  all  the  people  answered. 
Amen,  Amen,  with  lifting  up  their  hands  :  and  they  bowed  their  heads,  and  wor^ 
shipped  the  Lord  with  their  faces  to  the  ground.  Also  Jeshua,  and  Bani,  and 
Sherebiab,  Jamin,  Akkub,  Shabbethai,  Hodijah,  Maaseiafa,  Kelita,  Azarisb, 
Jozabad,  Hanan,  Felaiah,  and  the  Levites,  caused  the  people  to  imderstand  tbe 
law  :  and  the  people  stood  in  their  place.  So  they  read  in  the  book  in  the  lav 
of  God  distinctly,  and  gave  the  sense,  and  caused  them  to  understand  the 
reading." — Neh.  yiii.  6 — 8. 
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attendance ;  and  thoroughness  in  the  teaching. — 3.  Such  as  arise  in  many  cases  . 
from  the  deficient  education  of  the  teacher. 

These  defects  might  be  remedied — 

1.  By  providing  larger  and  better  school  and  class-rooms. — 2.  By  greater  care- 
fulness in  the  selection  and  appointment  of  officers  and  teachers — 3.  By  a  cordial 
understanding  between  superintendents  and  teachers. — 4.  By  a  great  improvement 
in  the  working  staff  in  the  matter  of  punctuality — 6.  By  cultivating  a  high  tone  of 
personal  piety. — 6.  By  earnest  believing  prayer. 

In  suggesting  these  hints  we  have  only  sought  to  remedy  that  which  is  defective. 
It  may  be  that  some  of  the  things  referred  to  will  be  regarded  only  as  trifles.  A 
friend  called  upon  an  eminent  sculptor  and  complained  of  the  time  expended  upon 
one  piece  of  art.  He  had  spent  months  upon  the  toning-down  of  an  eyebrow,  on 
the  raising  of  a  muEcle,  and  on  the  improvement  of  the  features.  "  These  are  but 
trifles,"  said  the  impatient  on-looker.  '*True,"  Said  the  artist,  "but  trifles 
make  perfection." 

Looking  at  our  work,  we  say,  with  an  eminent  European  statesman,  "  We 
respect  the  past ;    we  love  the  present;  and  we  have  faith  in  the  future.** 

Mr.  BiireHAH  (Liverpool)  urged  as  a  remedy  for  a  defect  not  mentioned  in  the  paper 
a  persistent  endeavour  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  to  bring  about  a  better  union  between 
the  church  AJid  the  school. — Bev.  T.  Hevboit  (West  Northampton)  said  another  means  to 
remedy  this  was,  the  pastors  and  deaeons  should  always  be  elected  members  of  the  school 
committee. — Mr.  Smith  (East  London)  was  convinced  that  the  want  of  punctuality  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers  arose  from  the  Saturday  half-holiday. 

Hr.  CuLVEBWBLL  believed  it  was  not  true  that  there  was  a  want  of  ludon  between 
the  Church  and  the  School,  and  he  tho  ught  it  was  time  such  morbid  sentimentality  was 
got  rid  of. 

The  Ghaibmav  reminded  the  meeting  that  the  real  subject  under  discussion  was  the 
inanoffement  of  Sunday  schools,  and  not  the  want  of  union  between  the  Church  and 
School,  although  this  subject  might  have  a  connection. 

Mr.  Gates  (Exeter)  suggested  a  plan  for  making  class-rooms  of  an  inexpensive 
character.  A  three-leaved  dotheshorse  was  familiar  to  some  of  them.  He  had  seen 
something  of  the  kind  brought  into  use  for  the  purpose  of  separating  classes. — Mr. 
Stbwaut  (Hastings)  referred  to  the  galleries  of  a  new  chapel  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected, which  were  so  made  that  they  could  be  converted  into  fourteen  class-rooms,  and 
this  plan  was  found  both  cheap  and  efficient. 

Other  friends  alluded  to  this  subject ;  and  Mr.  Habtlet  suggested  that  plans  of 
schools  sbould  be  sent  up  to  the  Union  where  a  portfolio  might  be  provided  for  their 
safe  keeping ;  while  Mr.  Spabeb  Evaits  thought  that  models  might  also  be  made. 

Mr.  BowMAir  (Southampton)  alluded  incidentally  to  a  defect  which  it  is  to  be  feared, 
18  not  an  uncommon  one.  With  regard  to  screens,  it  had  been  his  misfortune  to  meet 
With  teachers  who  would  talk  so  loud  that  no  screen  would  prevent  their  being 
heard  by  others. — Mr.  Goatlbt  (Bichmond)  observed  that  the  chief  difficulty  in  his 
estimation  was  that  of  procuring  teachers. — Mr.  GxrBirBT  Smith  (West  £ent) :  With 
respect  to  the  **  dotheshorse"  he  might  say  that  they  had  found  great  comfort  from  an 
arrangement  of  movable  rods  on  which  was  himg  green  baize»  and  which  was  most 
effectual  in  deadening  sound. — Mr.  Habtley  said  that  if  he  imderstood  the  qoestica 
before  the  meeting  it  was  "  how  could  we  get  our  schools  in  such  good  working  order 
that  everything  went  on  quietly  and  decently  P  "  The  first  thing  necessary,  he  thought, 
was  a  good  constitution.    What  should  be  the  source  and  centre  of  authority  in  a 
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Sunday  mIiooI  ?  Who  was  to  have  the  management  ?  Hii  improBBum  was  ihat  tiie 
teachers  collectirelj  should  form  the  authority.  The  teachers  should  be  app<nnted  by 
the  choreh,  the  teachers,  the  minister,  and  the  deacons  forming  the  eommittee  of 
management,  for  a  committee  of  management  without  containing  the  minister  and 
deacons  would  be  an  anomaly.  The  officers  should  then  be  appointed,  the  superin- 
tendent being  elected  by  the  teachers,  and  then  would  arise  the  question  who  should 
settle  the  details  of  maoagement,  the  hours  of  commencement,  &c, 

Mr.  Maxvibld  (Leicester)  said  the  defects  of  country  schools  were  most  glaring. 
On  one  occasion  he  visited  a  school  in  which  there  was  a  number  of  children  assembled, 
aud  no  one  to  look  after  them.  He  said  to  a  man,  '*  Are  you  the  superintendent?" 
*'  Oh  dear  no,"  he  replied,  **  but  I  will  send  for  him."  Some  one  was  sent  for,  and  on 
his  arriving,  he  (the  speaker)  said,  "I  suppose  you  are  the  superintendent?"  "Oh 
dear  no,"  replied  he;  and  glancing  at  the  other  he  said,  "John,  you  know,  you  are  the 
superintendent."  In  the  same  school  there  was  no  secretary,  and  there  had  not  been 
a  teachers'  meeting  that  year. — Mr.  JoHff sos  (Thame)  could  speak  of  schools  in  whidi 
tliere  was  a  palpable  want  of  order,  and  without  order  it  was  impossible  that  any  school 
could  do  any  liurge  amount  of  good. — Mr.  TwiffB  made  a  few  practical  remarks  on  the 
appomtment  of  school  officers. — Mr.  Mitchell  (Maidstone)  said  if  the  superintendent 
was  a  man  of  order  there  would  be  order  in  the  school,  and  vice  versa.  He  concurred 
in  the  opinion  that  the  want  of  children  at  the  morning  service  was  due  to  the  absenoe 
of  teachers,  which  he  attributed  to  their  occupations  being  carried  on  to  such  a  late  hom 
on  the  Saturday  night  as  to  make  it  difficult  for  them  to  get  to  the  school  so  early  aa 
was  necessary  in  the  morning,  for  that  reason  he  wished  some  action  could  be  taken 
which  would  tend  to  shorten  the  hours  of  working  on  Saturday  nights. — ^Mr.  Whit- 
PIBLD  said  that  teachers  would  often  take  friendly  adrice  from  an  outsider  which  they 
would  not  from  one  coxmeoted  with  the  school,  and  hence  a  "  visitor  "  could  do  much 
to  improve  schools  which  might  be  a  little  out  of  order. — ^After  a  few  obserraticHiB  from 
one  or  two  other  delegates,  and  Mr.  Babliso  having  replied. 

The  Chaibmait,  in  closing  the  conference,  expressed  his  surprise  that  no  code  of  rules 
had  been  drawn  up  for  a  Sunday  school,  and  he  thought  this  was  a  matter  that  might 
receive  the  attention  of  the  committee. 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING. 

In  the  eyening,  at  six,  a  meeting  of  managers  of  normal  classes  for  conference 
took  place,  and  at  seven  the  friends  assembled  in  the  Lecture  Hall,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Mr.  T.  Brain,  to  hear  a  practice  lesson  to  an  infant  class  by  Miss 
Langley,  and  one  to  a  senior  class  by  Mr.  Hassbll,  of  the  Home  and  Colonial 
School.  This  programme  was  interfered  with  by  Miss  Langley's  illness,  and  by 
an  unexpected  engagement  which  necessitated  Mr.  Hassell  giving  his  lesson  first. 
As  the  boys  who  were  to  constitute  his  class  were  not  summoned  till  half-past 
seven,  Mr.  Hassell  had  to  appeal  for  a  class  from  the  audience,  and  several  ladies 
and  gentlemen  kindly  responded.  To  these  the  International  lesson  for  May  6, 
"  The  Famine  in  Samaria"  (2  Kings  vii.  3—20)  was  taught,  Mr.  Hassell  making 
the  main  truth  to  be  deduced,  God's  providence  in  providing  for  His  people  at 
times  and  by  means  le^t  expected. 

Miss  Baunetx  undertook  to  supply  the  place  of  Miss  Lbngley,  a  kindness  more  to 
he  appreciated  as  she  had  come  as  a  listener,  and  had  no  idea  of  giving  the  lesson 
until  her  arrival.    Miss  Bamett  invariably  gives  the  lesson  for  the  following 
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Sabbath,  when  called  upon  to  conduct  classes  in  public,  and  on  this  occasion  her 
subject  was  the  same  as  Mr.  Hassell's.  Votes  of  thaaks  were  given  to  both  friends 
for  their  lessons. 

THURSDAY  MOENING. 

At  nine  o'clock  a  Prater  and  Promise  Meeting  was  held,  presided  ovtr  by  the 
Rev.  S.  G.  Green,  D.D.,  at  the  close  of  which  a  Conference  was  held,  P.  F.  Sparke 
JEvANS,  of  Bristol,  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  made  some  preliminary  observations  on  the  progress  of  secular 
education,  and  the  importance  of  the  development  of  religion  among  young  women. 
Miss  Marianne  Farninohah  read  a  paper  on    , 

Young  Women's  Classes  in  Provincial  Towns, 

As  it  is  proposed  to  issue  this  pap 3r,  with  some  additions,  in  a  separate  form  for 
more  general  distribution,  we  shall  here  give  simply  an  abstract  : — 

In  considering  this  subject  there  are,  four  particulara  in  regard  to  which 
thought  is  necessary:  first,  the  teachers ;  secondly,  the  scholars ;  thirdly,  the  room 
in  which  they  meet;  aud  fourthly,  the  conduct  of  the  classes.  That  which  is 
wanted  is  good  women — and  are  not  good  women  as  plentiful  as  primroses  ?  This 
want  can  surely  be  met,  since  the  world  has  many  who  will  heartily  enter  into  this 
work,  consecrating  themselves  to  it,  as  work  for  which  they  are  naturally  fitted, 
and  with  an  intense  and  a  passionate  longing  to  have  the  joy  of  leading  their 
scholars  to  the  Saviour.  There  may  be  cases  where  classes  of  senior  girls  may  be 
given  into  the  care  of  Christian  gentlemen,  but  they  should  only  be  those  very  rare  ones 
in  which  Christian  men  are  more  numerous  than  Christian  women.  How  can  mem 
however  good  their  intentions,  enter  into  the  feelings  of  girls  ?  but  women  know 
instinctively  how  to  read  their  hearts.  It  may  be  said — and,  indeed,  it  often  is 
said — ^that  suitable  teachers  cannot  be  found ;  but  how  can  that  be  when  there  are 
hosts  of  women  with  unfilled  hearts  and  unemployed  hands — women  who  love 
Christ  and  wish  to  serve  Him — some  of  whom,  unless  other  work  be  found  for 
them,  will  enter  sisterhoods  or  settle  down  into  repining  old  maids  ?  These  are 
the  women  for  the  work. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  those  who  undertake  the  care  of  senior  classes  should 
be  able  to  show  in  their  life,  temper,  and  conversation  the  sunny,  joyous  side  of 
Christianity.  Girls  do  not  admire  long  faces  ani  mournful  ton3s  ;  they  would  not 
attend  a  class  where  every  lesson  was  given  sally,  and  those  teashers  who  delight 
to  speak  of  this  world  as  a  "  vale  of  tears  and  a  howling  wilderness,"  who  dwell  in 
perpetual  November  and  never  have  a  May,  will  not  be  popular  with  the  young. 
Girls  in  senior  classes  believe  in  flowers  and  sunshine.  Sorrow  and  pain  come  to 
them  as  sad  surprises,  and  if  they  are  to  be  won  for  Christ,  it  must  be  by  other 
means  than  by  beholding  how  gloomy  some  people  are,  either  because  of  or  in 
spite  of  their  religion.  Senior  class  teachers  must  be  full  of  sympathy,  love,  and 
joy.  They  must  be  living  illustrations  of  the  fact  that  Christ's  ways  are  ways 
of  pleasantness,  and  His  paths  of  p3ace.  They  must  love  girls  not  wit^ 
that  sort  of  love  which  is  always  saying,  *'  How  good  it  is  of  me  to  be  so  kind ! '' 
but  with  that  love  which,  though  it  asks  nothing  back,  cannot  be  satisfied  without 
giving  the  love  which  always  keeps  a  '^  heart  at  leisure  from  itself  to  soothe  and 
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sympathise,"  whose  langaage  is,  *  *  Tea,  and  I  will  yery  gladly  spend  and  be  spent 
for  you,  though  the  more  abundantly  I  loye  you  the  less  I  be  loved."    If  you  can 
get  a  hw  women  of  this  kind  in  every  Sanday  School,  you  need  have  no  feai  for 
the  result. 

TUB  8CH0LAB8. 

A  class  can  easily  be  formed  in  this  way.  Let  a  lady  begin  by  having  two  or 
three  from  the  Sunday  school,  or  anywhere  else,  and  making  the  small  class  so 
attractive  and  helpful  that  the  scholars  shall  talk  about  it  to  their  friends  and 
Qompanions,  in  which  case  it  will  soon  grow.  There  is  a  division  of  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  desirability  of  having  girls  of  all  positions  in  the  same  class.  Where 
it  can  be  judiciously  managed,  it  is  possibly  of  great  benefit  to  have  young  ladies, 
drapers '  assistants,  factory  girls,  and  servants  together ;  but  I  fear  that  that  plan 
can  seldom  be  made  to  work  welL  Much  of  the  success  will  depend  upon  the 
interest  which  the  girls  feel,  not  only  in  the  teacher  and  the  lessons,  but  also  in 
the  dass.^  If  they  are  friendly  together,  if  they,  speak,  wise  teachers  will  give  the 
yeung  women  themselves  something  to  do  in  the  class.  There  should  be  a  secretary, 
who  writes  minutes  of  meetings  and  such  things ;  a  treasurer  to  take  care  of  the 
moneys  that  are  subscribed  for  missionary  and  other  societies ;  and  a  committee 
whose  duties  may  be  various.  They  may  arrange  for  tea-meetings  or  picnics,  and 
settle  the  general  business  of  the  class,  and  so  save  the  teachers  much,  anxiety  and 
trouble,  at  the  same  time  that  they  benefit  themselves.  Some  of  them  should  be 
appointed  to  visit  the  absentees,  and  very  happy  results  have  followed  the  plan 
of  inviting  each  Christian  girl  in  the  class  to  take  one  undecided  individual  under 
^er  especial  care,  praying  for  her  conversion,  and  laying  herself  out  in  the  effort  to 
bring  her  to  the  Saviour.  I  think  for  this  reason  it  is  very  desirable  that  aU  girls 
should  not  leave  the  class,  even  to  become  teachers,  directly  they  come  into  the 
light ;  for  many  who  will  not  heed  the  teacher's  word  will  yield  to  the  persuasion 
of  a  companion  who  says,  '*  Come  with  us,  and  we  will  do  you  good." 

THE  CLASS-BOOM. 

With  regard  to  the  roomy  there  cannot  be  two  opinions  as  to  the  necessity  of 
having  a  separate  one  for  every  senior  class.  But  if  there  are  no  class-rooms, 
then  the  young  women  should  hold  their  meeting  in  the  teachers'  own  room,  or 
that  belonging  to  some  friend.  The  work  need  never  stand  still  for  a  place  to 
meet  in.  Young  women  will  be  the  better  every  way  for  meeting  in  bright  and 
pretty  places,  and  some  Christian  Mends  who  cannot  teach,  but  who  wish  to  help 
the  good  work,  might  do  so  by  placing  their  rooms  at  the  service  of  the  teacher. 

METHOD. 

With  respect  to  the  mode  of  conducting  young  women's  classes,  that  may 
safely  be  left  to  the  conductors ;  but  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  on  behalf  of 
week-evening  meetings.  Of  course  the  Sunday  Bible-dass  is  the  most  important, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  give  too  much  thought  and  attention  to  it.  But  no  clasa 
will  be  wholly  successful  whose  teacher  depends  alone  upon  the  Sunday  work. 
The  gap  between  Sunday  and  Sunday  must  be  bridged  over  by  one  or  two  meet- 
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ings  during  the  week.  The  meetings  themselves  may  be  Taried.  Bible  readings, 
prayer  meetings,  readings  from  the  **  Pilgiim's  Progress/*  and  conyersational 
meetings  on  different  subjects,  are  tried  with  very  fair  success  in  some  Bible-classes.' 
Other  teachers  hold  sewing  meetings,  classes  for  writing,  or  for  the  study  of 
history,  grammar,  and  similar  subjects.  In  one  case  a  teacher,  who  was  a  dress- 
maker, taught  her  scholars  to  cut  out  and  make  their  own  dresses.  In  another 
the  aim  was  a  very  simple  one ;  the  teacher  induced  the  girls  to  bring  their 
mending,  and  let  her  help  them.  I  have  not  heard  of  a  cookery  class  in  connec- 
tion with  senior  classes  in  Sunday  schools,  but  I  think  that  it  would  prove  both 
popular  and  useful.  The  great  thing,  however,  is  to  bring  the  girls  together,  so 
that  they  may  at  once  spend  their  evenings  profitably  and  be  brought  under  the 
constant  influence  of  the  teacher.  Of  course  the  probable  lot  of  the  girls  should 
not  be  ignored.  Many  of  them  will  leave  the  class  in  a  year  or  two  to  be  married ; 
and  that  teacher  loses  a  splendid  opportunity  to  whom  the  scholars  never  come  in 
confidence  to  tell  the  story  of  their  love.  The  teacher  should  be  as  sure  of  an 
invitation  to  the  weddings  as  to  the  funerals  of  her  girls. 

CONCENTRATION. 

It  wUl  be  seen  that  ladies  who  undertake  the  work  will  have  little  leisure  for 
aught  beside.    They  should  be    willing   to  visit  the  girls,  and  never  too  much 
engaged  to  receive  them  when  they  pay  visits  to  their  teachers.     They  should 
write  letters  to  them,  frequently  invite  them  to  tea,  and,  indeed,  be  prepared  con- 
stantly to  give  time  and  money,  thought  and  love,  to  those  for  whom  they  work. 
And  they  can  scarcely  do  all  this  unless  they  devote  themselves  utterly  and  alone 
to  this  department  of  Christian  labour.     They  must  say  **No"  to  requests  to 
conduct  mothers*  meetings  and  cottage  meetings,  to  collect  for  missionary  societies, 
and  take  part  in  all  the  varieties  of  Christian  ^ork.    Teachers  of  young  women's 
classes  must  have  for  their  motto,   **  This  one  thing  I  do.*'    All  work  is  good;  but 
those  who  attempt  too  many  things  do  nothing  altogether  well.     One  thing  nay 
be  done  perfectly,  and  I  ask  if    there  is  any  possible  sphere  of  usefulness  more 
important  than  this,  or  which   more  really  deseives  all  our  powers  ?    Let  those 
who  undertake  it  be  co  stent  to  be  teachers  of  young  women's  classes,  and  nothing 
else! 

Miss  Famingham,  in  conclusion,  urged  the  importance  of  seeking  the  conversion 
of  young  women. 

3£r.  Edwabds  (Bradford),  as  the  teacher  of  a  young  women's  !dlass  in  a  provincial 
town,  remarked  that  during  the  two  years  he  had  conducted  it  eighteen  monbers  had 
joined  the  church.  The  motto  of  the  class  was,  **  All  my  dass  for  Jesus,"  and  the 
*<  my  "  referred  to  each  one  as  much  as  to  the  president  of  the  class.  There  was  a 
prayer  list,  each  member  being  prayed  for,  and  lists  of  subjects  appropriate  to  the 
class  were  prepared.  The  meeting  for  prayer  and  singing  generally  lasted  about  half- 
an-hour.  Then  certain  people  whom  it  was  desired  to  reach  were  assigned  to  such  of 
the  class  who  appeared  most  likely  to  reach  them,  and  many  in  this  way  had  been 
brought  into  the  church.  Another  thing  alluded  to  was  earnest  Bible  study,  every 
member  being  expected  to  study  the  lesson  at  home,  and  to  write  week  by  week  her 
notes  upon  it.  It  was,  therefore,  by  earnest  prayer,  Bible  study,  and  sympathy  and 
love  that  in  this  dass  they  were  seeking  to  do  Christ's  work. 
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Mr.  Oatsi  (Exeter)  related  a  caBe  m  illustration  of  what  liiss  Famiogh&m  had 
urged  reipectixig  the  deairalnlity  of  **  consecratiiig  oneielf  to  one  work,"  whenerer  that 
waa  poflsibla.  It  was  that  of  a  young  ladj  conducting  a  class  of  over  one  hundred 
scholars,  and  upon  what  he  termed  '*  neutral  ground,"  as  she  had  on  her  own  responsi- 
hilitj  taken  a  room  eapable  of  holding  two  hundred  persons,  and  received  scholan  irom 
any  denomination. 

3It.  Habtlxt  thoroughly  concurred  with  Miss  Famingham  that  these  women's 
classes  should  be  conducted  by  ladies,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Edwards'  success,  for  it 
was  not  merely  a  teacher  that  was  wanted,  but  a  guide  also.  There  were,  he  beliered, 
plenty  of  ladies  able  and  willing  to  do  the  work,  if  they  were  only  sought  after. 

A  Delegate  said  he  had  been  superintendent  of  a  girls'  school  for  fifty  years,  and  for 
sixteen  years  he  conducted  a  Bible  class  in  connection  with  it  in  another  room.  In  his 
class  he  h  as  had  young  women,  mothers,  and  grandmothers,  that  had  passed  through 
the  school  of  which  he  was  the  superintendent,  and  now  at  serentysix  he  felt  he  must 
retire  and  make  way  for  a  younger  teacher. — Mr.  Sslwtv  (Reigate)  said  that  in  at 
congregation  of  some  600  to  600,  and  with  church  members numBering  some  200  to  300 
in  hii  place,  a  young  women's  class  had  dropped  for  months  because  no  lady  could  he 
found  to  conduct  it.  At  last  he  took  to  this  class,  and  had  conducted  it  for  the  past 
three  years,  but  was  still  ready  to  give  place  to  any  lady.  During  three  years,  tweke 
had  p  a»sed  from  that  class  into  the  church. 

The  Chaismab'  said  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  ladies  knew  most  of  this  subject,  sod 
as  there  were  sereral  present  he  trusted  they  would  gire  their  views  to  the  meeting. 

Mr.  HiTTOH  had  taken  a  class  like  this  from  month  to  month,  hoping  some  lady 
would  come  to  take  it,  but  this  had  now  gone  on  for  fire  years.  He  would  not  wj 
whether  a  gentleman  or  a  lady  was  best  qualified  to  conduct  these  classes,  but  be 
presumed  it  was  the  duty  of  the  gentlemen  to  keep  on  until  the  ''superior  beinf^s" 
came  to  relieve  them. 

The  Chaismav  said  the  name  of  a  lady  had  been  passed  up  to  him,  who  would  wj  a 
few  words  to  the  meeting,  and  he  hoped  she  would  be  followed  by  others,  as  the  meet- 
ing, he  felt  sure,  would  like  to  hear  their  views  on  this  subject  As  to  the  emploj- 
ment  of  female  labour  in  the  week,  ladies  were  surely  best  able  to  speak.  As  a 
rule  these  classes  were  formed  of  those  who  could  not  afford  to  give  money,  hut 
they  might  be  able  to  give  time  and  labour  in  making  articles. 

Mrs.  Tbbbiddbb  said  that  for  two  years  she  had  a  young  women's  class  under 
her  care,  and  had  only  relinquished  it  on  account  of  domestio  duties  and  the  state 
of  her  health.    When  she  took  to  the  class  it   only  numbered  some  seventeen,  hut 
in  two  years  the  number  had  increased  to  thirty  or  forty.    The  dass  was  condncted 
in  a  separate  room,  in  connection  with  the  place  of  worship,  and  she  made  it  her 
first  business  in  taking  the  class  to  make  th^  room  nice  and  comfortable.    She  there- 
fore made  the    best  arrangements  she  could  with  respect  to  the  gas,  and  had  tbe 
walls  cleaned.      Subsequently  she  started  a  library,  which  now  numbered  over  100 
volumes,  and  two  of  ,the  young  people  attending  the  class  became  librarians.     In 
connection  with  the  class  th^e  was  a  Missionary  Society,  and  during  the  two  years 
a  substantial  sum  was  raised  for  that  object.    During  the  winter  months — six  months 
of  the  year — sewing  classes  have  been  held  at  her  own  residence.    The  class  used  to 
assemble  at  six  o'clock,   and  break  up  about  nine  o'clock,  her  husband  concluding 
the  meeting,  and  seeing  that  those  belonging  to  the  class  did  not  go  away  before 
they  were  supplied  with  refreshments,  including  fruit.    During  the  two  yean,  she 
has  thus  been  enabled  to  send  away  every   few  weeks  a  large  parcel  of  clothing  to 
an  orphanage.    She  felt  bound  to  say  that  in  her  opinion  a  lady  was  more  suitable 
to  be  at  the  head  of  a  young  women's  class  than  a  man,  provided,  of  course,  that  one 
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was  to  be  found.  She  did  not  mean  to  say  that  a  man  could  not  conduct  such  a  class 
—in  some  cases  it  might  he  he  could  do  so  better  than  a  woman — hut  there  was 
naturally  a  bond  of  sympathy  between  women,  which  could  not  and  did  not  exist 
between  a  male  teacher  and  his  female  scholars.  Women  know  the  weaknesses  of  their 
sex,  and  the  dangers  to  which  their  sisters  are  exposed — dangers  which  men  can  not 
properly  enter  into.  Again,  alluding  to  her  own  class,  she  said  it  had  been  usual  to 
have  a  prayer-meeting  once  a  month.  Glenerally  there  were  about  five  prayers  offered 
up,  and  then  an  address  followed ;  and  these  meetings  were  usually  the  best  attended* 
A  great  deal  of  good,  she  knew,  had  been  accomplished,  not  so  much,  perhaps,  in  the 
elass  as  out  of  the  class;  when,  for  instance,  they  used  to  meet  her  in  the  week  time. 
Only  a  few  days  ago  one  of  the  class  called  in  great  trouble,  and  said  she  was  the  only 
friend  she  had^  and  she  felt  bound  to  come  to  her.  Such  women  would  tell  one  of  thefr 
oWn  sex  their  troubles  when  they  would  not  care  to  do  so  to  a  man,  however  excellent  he 
might  be  as  a  teacher. 

Miss  A.  Youva  (Maidenhead)  expressed  her  thanks  to  Miss  Farningham  for  her 
excellent  paper.  Miss  Farningham  was  quite  right  in  urging  that  women  should 
superintend  girW  classes  and  senior  girls*  classes,  ^e  had  also  mentioned  something 
that  was  especially  useful — ^perhaps  it  might  be  called  the  social  aspect  of  our  schools — 
and  that  was  not  merely  visitation  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  knowing  the  secrets  of  the 
private  life  of  the  scholars.  She  had  never  had  a  conversion  amongst  the  girls  until  she 
began  tohav«  services  between  Sunday  and  Sunday.  That  was  the  secret  of  success,  and 
she  was  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  she  had  left  behind  her  many  who  had  no  idea  of  be- 
coming Christians  before,  but  who  were  led  mainly  by  these  services  to  confess  themselves 
on  the  Lord's  side.  The  social  life  of  the  school,  the  educational  life  of  the  school,  and  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  school — these  three  should  be  concentrated;  and  in  regard  to  the 
glasses  for  elder  girls,  her  advice  was  "  Don't  limit  your  ages,  don't  limit  your  affec- 
tion, and  don't  limit  your  knowledge." 

The  Bev.  T.  Hbitsoit  had  long  been  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  teachers  of  senior 
classes  devoting  themselves  entirely  to  that  work,  and  whenever  he  could  do  so  he  had 
tried  to  induce  teachers  to  drop  the  idea  of  their  scholars  being  a  class,  but  rather  their 
church  and  their  pastorate.  The  class  should  be  their  flock,  and  whatever  went  wrong 
or  right  in  the  church  or  around  them,  let  teachers  apply  themselves  to  this  one  work 
and  do  it  well.  He  would  suggest  that  those  who  saw  the  importance  of  holding  the 
young  tightly  in  cords  of  love  should  pick  out  from  the  material  they  had  in  hand 
that  which  was  adapted  for  the  work  of  teaching,  and  then  endeavour  to  ^rk  it  up  to 
the  highest  standard.  In  that  way  great  improvement  might  be  effected  in  the  village 
schools. 

Mr.  BuTCHBB  (Bury)  did  not  know  of  a  class  in  the  whole  country  which  presented 
more  pleasant  features  than  the  class  over  which  Miss  Farningham  presided;  and  if  they 
could  find  a  Miss  Farningham  in  every  town  he  believed  they  would  find  classes  equally 
sucoessfiil.  It  was  nothing  imusual  to  find  some  fifty  to  seventy  women  in  her  own  room. 

Mr.  Thomas  Bbaiv  related  the  case  of  a  young  woman  who  under,  most  adverse 
circumstances,  conducted  a  class  most  successfully,  and  was  the  means  of  bringing  into 
the  church  some  thirty  young  persons.  The  secret  of  her  success  was  the  earnestness 
and  warmth  of  her  heart.  Speaking  of  inadequate  school  accommodation,  he  related  a 
case  where  the  difScnlty  was  met  by  renting  an  adjoining  house,  deducting  a  certain 
amount  from  the  chapel-keeper's  salary,  and  allowing  him  to  live  in  it.  In  this  way 
several  class-rooms  were  obtained,  and  the  operations  of  the  school  were  increasingly 
suooessful. — ^Mr.  Pluxb  could  not  see  why  men  were  not  ss  competent  as  women  to 
conduct  young  women's  classes.  It  was  a  great  deal  a  matter  of  adaptation.  The 
essayist,  he  felt  sure,  would  do  more  good  with  a  number  of  unruly  young  men  in  ten 
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xoixiiites  tban  some  of  the  gentlemen  could  in  ten  hours,  and  so  he  believed  there  were 
mvaj  joung  women  who  would  receive  adTioe  and  counsel  from  a  male  teacher  more 
readily  than  they  would  from  one  of  their  own  sex. — Mr.  Avdbbw  (Sheffield)  said  it 
his  school  the  senior  girls'  class  was  under  the  care  of  a  joung  lady,  but  she  could  not 
take  the  class  in  the  weektime,  and  consequently  she  had  handed  it  over  to  a  male 
friend  during  the  week,  taking  it  herself  on  the  Sunday.  In  this  way  the  adrantagea 
of  both  teaching  by  male  and  by  female  were  secured,  and  the  class  had  been  yery 
suocessfuL 

Mr.  Wabmivotob'  (Colchester)  said  he  had  conducted  a  female  Bible-class  for  some 
three  or  four  years,  and  he  attributed  the  success  which  had  attended  its  operations 
to  the  prayer  meetings.  In  no  case,  out  of  some  seventy  who  had  been 
brought  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  did  he  know  of  any  backwardness  in  bowing  down 
with  their  fellow leholars  to  ask  God's  blesiiag  upon  them.— The  Rev.  S.  Gbexv  said: 
**  How  are  teachers  to  be  found  for  these  young  women's  classes  ?  "  In  answering  this 
question,  he  argued  that  the  present  instrumentality  should  be  used  to  the  utmost; 
that,  in  fact,  these  teachers  should  be  trained  in  the  school ;  and  that  the  scholars  in  a 
class  should  not  be  removed  from  it,  so  as  to  destroy  that  personal  friendship  which 
should  exist  between  scholar  and  teacher. 

Mr.  Cox  spoke  of  the  pleasure  it  was  to  see  Miss  Farningham  with  her  class.  He 
had  had  that  pleasure,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  ascertained  the  secret  of  her  great 
success.  Between  herself  and  scholars  there  was  a  relationship,  and  that  relationship 
was  one  of  attraction  and  not  repulsion.  Some  persons  were  naturally  angular,  and 
kept  people  at  a  distance,  but  the  young  people  in  her  class  directly  they  entered  the 
room  seemed  to  gravitate  towards  her  as  to  a  centre.  The  more  this  kindly  love  and 
influence  could  be  exerted  the  more  chance  of  success  there  woull  be  with  young 
people. 

Mr.  Sheldbick  (Cambridge)  said  in  his  union  there  were  a  great  number  of  these 
young  women's  classes,  but  he  would  speak  more  particularly  of  one  that  he  knew 
himself.  There  were  five  young  women's  clashes  in  connection  with  one  chapel,  three 
of  them  conducted  by  male  teachers  and  two  by  female  teachers.  Some  of  these 
classes  commenced  in  a  very  humble  way — in  a  kitchen,  for  example ;  the  class-rooms 
were  crowded,  and  the  classes  were  attended  with  great  good  to  the  members. 

Mr.  Cttlybbwbll  said  they  should  aim  at  getting  all  the  daughters  of  the  congri>- 
gation  into  the  Sunday  school  as  scholars.  How  many  t)f  the  daughters  of  the 
members  of  the  church  were  in  the  schools  from  their' earliest  age?  Very  few.  Hero 
were  girls  very  well  educated,  and  what  were  they  doing  with  their  talents  P 

The  Chaibmait  said  it  was  a  most  important  question :  **  How  to  get  the  young 
people  of  the  middle  classes  into  the  Sunday  school  ?  "  and  his  opinion  was  that  there 
should  be  two  classes  of  schools — the  one  congregational,  and  the  other  the  "nuneiy 
school."  After  relating  some  particulars  about  a  large  class  in  Somersetshire  being 
very  successfully  conducted  by  a  young  woman^  he  said  the  secret  of  that  success  was 
found  in  three  little  words,  viz.,  heart  to  heart. 

Mr.  Bbi^kett  (Salford)  related  his  experience  of  the  making  of  a  young  women's 
class.  The  teacher  having  retired,  a  mistake  was  made  in  se'Iecting  a  successor.  The 
class  began  to  decliae,  and  the  teacher  got  discouraged.  Well,  the  appeal  was  then 
made  to  his  (the  speaker's)  wife,  who  had  never  been  taught  in  a  Sunday  school,  and 
she  eventually  undertook  the  work.  The  class  had  become,  he  was  glad  to  say,  so 
successful  that  from  four  members  it  had  now  reached  to  forty-six  on  tihe  books,  vitb 
an  average  attendance  of  about  thirty-sir.  They  had  persisted  in  not  removiB? 
scholars  out  of  this  class,  and  thus  the  relationship  between  them  and  the  teacher  bad 
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remained  unbroken.  The  point  he  wanted  to  brings  out  was  that  there  should  be 
"heart  in  connection  with  the  teacher."  On  the  Sunday*  after  leaving  the  school,  he 
eould  not  get  near  his  wife  for  the  number  of  those  who  followed  in  her  train.  He 
held  that  a  teacher  should  always  have  scmething  to  give  his  or  her  class — somethii^g 
to  interest, 

Mr.  BuTGHAM  (Liverpool)  adverted  to  the  question  of  especially  considering  the 
claims  of  domestic  servants,  who  formed  a  large  class  in  our  towns.  Their  liberty  was 
of  so  limited  a  character  that  they  were  induced  not  to  go  to  the  Sunday  schools,  nor 
to  places  of  worship  regularly.  It  was  very  desirable  that  a  special  effort  should  be 
made  to  reach  this  class,  and  in  that  way  the  domestic  comfort  of  the  community  would 
at  the  same  time  be  improved. 

Mr.  Thomas,  in  the  course  of  a  very  practical  speech,  said  efSicient  teachers  would  be 
those  who  were  trained  in  the  Sunday  school.  The  daughters  of  respectable  people 
not  so  trained  had  in  practice  not  made  the  most  efficient  teachers.  There  was  a  sort 
of  preliminary  air  about  them  which  prevented  the  social  confidence  which  teachers 
and  scholars  ought  to  cultivate  one  towards  another. 

Mr.  NiCEELLS  (Cambridge),  furnished  some  interesting  particulars  concerning  the 
sncoessful  working  of  classes  for  young  men  in  his  district. 

The  Bev.  J)r.  Gbeeit  said  one  thing  had  struck  him,  and  that  was  the  thought  that 
the  great  secret  of  success  in  these  schools  was  to  have  sound,  solid,  and  well-prepared 
instruction.  There  was  a  danger  of  pandering  too  much  to  the  sentimental.  It  was 
easy  to  touch  the  feelings  of  young  people — ^young  women  assembled  in  classes — ^but 
that  was  not;  religious  instruction.  A  great  deal  of  the  success  of  such  classes  would 
depend  not  upon  what  was  said  to  them  collectively,  but  to  the  individual  dealing  with 
those  under  instruction — the  private  interview,  the  meeting  of  soul  with  soul,  and  the 
words  spoken  when  thus  alone  together.  **  The  Good  Shepherd,''  it  was  said,  ''know- 
eth  His  own  sheep  hy  name"  and  so  should  the  teacher  know  his  scholars,  and  in 
proportion  as  he  did,  so  would  be  his  success. 

Miss  FAKiriiraHAM  being  called  upon  to  reply,  said :  Although  you  have  spoken  so 

decidedly,  I  must  be  very  stubborn,  for  I  am  not  convinced.    I  am,  however,  very  glad 

to  hear  that  there  are  so  many  gentlemen  who  are   successfully  conducting  young 

women's  classes.     Some  men  do  it  very  successfully,  but  I  still  think  that  such  classes 

should  be  conducted  by  women.    I  have  an  idea  that  the  gentlemen  have  not  used 

their  powers  of  persuasion.     Of  course  a  woman  says  "  No,"  but  if  you  are  half  a8 

clever  as  I  think  you  are,  you  can  make  a  good  many  of  them  say  "  Yea !  "    You  will 

excuse  me  if  I  speak  of  my  own  class,  for  it  is  very  true  that  I  have  stated  in  the  paper 

just  the  outcome  of  my  own  experience.    I  was  asked  to  take  a  class,  and  being  a 

woman  I  said  "No."    The  superintendent  said  "You  must,"  and  I  said  "I  can't, 

th^e  is  really  so  much  to  do,  and  I  should  not  like  to  enter  upon  anything  I  could  not 

thoroughly  carry  out ;  I  am  sure  I'm  not  the  woman  to  take  it."    He  said  I  really 

must  take  it,  at  least  I  could  try  it  for  a  Sunday  or  two.     At  last  I  went,  and  never 

shall  I  forget  that  Sunday.    I  am  a  very  little  woman,  and  they  were  such  very  big 

girls.    I  was  so  frightened  that  I  scarcely  knew  how  to  speak  at  all.    I  am  not  very 

ready  in    answering   questions,  and   some  of  these   girls  put  some  most  puzzling 

questions,  and  I  felt  quite  humiliated  when  I  came  out ;  but  perhaps  because  I  was 

humiliated  I  intended  to  try  again.    And  that  was  how  the  class  began,  and  it  was  a 

very  difficult  class  to  manage.     The  class  numbers  some  180.    Out  of  that  number 

there  are  eight  domestic  servants,  fifty  factory  giria,  and  there  is  a  large  number  of 

assistants  and  pupil  teachers.    It  is  therefore  a  difficult  class  to  manage,  but  we  have 

Bueceeded  in  keeping  up  that   kind  of  social  friendship  and  interest  which  after  all 
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if  the  laeret  of  laeoeM.  There  may  be  great  diffienlty  in  getting  hold  of  teftdien, 
bat  go  and  ask  them :  penuade  them,  and  nerer  mind  if  thej  feel  their  miworUiiiiMg 
— aa  I  am  sure  every  woman  wilL  One  of  the  most  saecessfnl  Sunday  lehool 
eaehers — ^I  was  in  her  clau  myself— was  a  poor  young  woman,  in  a  paper  miD,  vbo 
had  no  time,  and  few  opportuoities,  who  oould  not  speak  correctly,  and  who  knev 
▼eiy  little  but  her  Bible,  but  I-  beliere  all  her  girls  are  members  of  chniches.  IGn 
Hamingham  then  dealt  with  the  question  as  to  securing  efficient  teachers.  The  best 
way,  she  thought,  was  by  securing  girls  who  had  themselves  been  trained  in  a  BiUe- 
oUss.  If  there  was  anything  she  was  proud  ot,  it  was  that  five  or  six  of  her  giib 
were  now  conducting  large  young  women's  classes.  These  girls  were  not  much  Isiger 
than  their  scholsrs,  but  they  were  doing  good  work.  In  conclusion ,  she  said,  I  shall 
go  away  from  this  meeting  a  great  deal  wiser  than  I  came,  and  I  cannot  but  thsak 
the  speakers  for  the  kind  remarks  they  have  made.  I  did  not  expect  to  plesie 
everybody ;  and  I  still  hold  my  own  original  opinion  that "  women  are  the  best  for 
women." 

Mr.  Tkbsiddeb  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Miss  Famingham,  which  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  Grben,  supported  by  Mr.  Benhah,  and  carried  with  acclamation. 

Miss  Fabninoham  having  acknowledged  the  vote,  the  proceedings  of  the 
morning  conference  concluded. 

ANBWBBS  TO  QUESTIONS  AND  BBFOBT  OF  WOBK  IN  COUNTRY   UNIONS. 

The  delegates  assembled  again  at  two  o'clock  for  the  purpose  of  receiying 
reports  of  work  in  country  Unions,  and  to  hear  answers  to  the  questions  that  had 
been  placed  in  the  '*  Question  Box  '*  answered.  Mr.  Alderman  William  McArthur 
M.P.,  presided  over  these  proceedings.  The  questions,  with  the  replies  thereto, 
have  already  appeared  in  the  Sunday  School  Chronicle. 

The  remainder  of  the  afternoon  was  occupied  in  receiving  information  from  the 
delegates  as  to  the  work  in  their  respective  districts. 

Most  encouraging  reports  were  then  made  by  Mr.  Sheldrick,  of  Cambridge »' 
Mr.  PoUitt,  of  Rochdale;  Mr.  M.  Phillips,  of  Chatham;  Mr.  Friend,  of  Brighton; 
Mr.  Thomas,  of  Bradford ;  Mr.  Cooper,  of  Birmingham ;  Mr.  J.  B.  Chappell,  of 
Portsea;  Mr.  Tuley,  of  Halifax;  Mr.  Croft,  of  Derby ;  Mr.  Ford,  of  Manchester; 
Mr.  A.  J.  Hobbs,  of  Stroud ;  and  Mr.  Maxfield,  of  Leicester. 

Mr.  Baslino,  of  Staplehurst,  as  the  representative  of  one  of  the  largest  umona 
in  the  county,  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Sunday  School  Union  Committee  for 
their  hospitality  to  the  delegates,  and  for  their  zealous  efforts  in  the  promotion  of 
«  pure  literature. 

The  motion  having  been  seconded  by  a  gentleman  who  said  he  represented  the 
smallest  union  in  the  country, 

Mr.  Habtlet,  in  acknowledging  the  vote  of  thanks,  said  they  did  their  best,  and 
were  only  sorry  they  could  not  extend  more  hospitality  to  their  friends  from  the 
eountry,  who  were  so  kind  to  any  who  came  from  London  to  see  them.  Before 
concluding,  he  asked  the  meeting  to  tender  their  hearty  thanks  to  Mr.  Aldeiman 
McArthur,  M.P.  During  the  week,  other  gentlemen  had  presided  over  their 
meetings,  and  with  Mr.  Alderman  McArthur*s  name  he  would  couple  Sir  Charles 
Beed,  and  all  those  gentlemen  who  had  officiated  as  chairmen. 

The  resolution  having  been  seconded,  and  carried  unanimously,  the  proceedings 
of  the  afternoon  meeting  terminated. 
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and -hand  it  to  the  defSftulter's  teacher.  Supposing  the  scholar  to  have  left,  this 
gives  the  teacher  an  additional  passport  to  his  or  her  home,  and  thus  while  looking 
after  the  missing  book  they  may  reclaim  the  scholar,  or  have  an  opportunity  of 
ministering  comfort  and  consolation  to  any  whom  they  may  find  in  illness  or 
trouble. 

I  believe  the  library  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  helps  to  the  school,  for  through  it 
we  keep  ahold  on  the  minds  of  the  scholars  during  the  week ;  and  who  knows  what 
good  and  happy  influences  may  not  arise  in  after  life  through  the  reading  of  good 
ttitertaining  books,  of  which  happily  there  are  now-a-days  plenty  to  be  had  ?  We 
may  be  sure,  on  the  other  hand,  that  if  we  in  our  schools  do  not  give  them  attrac- 
tive and  suitable  books,  the  boys  especially  will  get  reading  elsewhere,  and  possibly 
of  a  very  questionable  character. 

Tti  the  foregoing  rough  notes  on  the  conduct  of  a  library  I  have  merely  stated 
the  plans  that  we  adopt  in  our  school,  and  my  excuse  for  offering  them  is  that,  as 
I  b^ose  said,  I  have  found  them  work  well  for  many  years.  There  are  doubtless 
faults  in  the  system,  and  I  for  one  would  lay  down  no  hard-and-fast  rules; 
still,  on  the  basis  of  ei^erience,  I  claim  for  it  simplicity,  efficiency,  and  economy. 

Kni^hUbr%dff0,  H.  J.  S. 

I  3 
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Bt  thb  Bbv.  Frederic  Wagstaff,  Birkingham. 

vi.— adjectives. 

If  we  had  followed  the  order  of  most  grammars  we  should  have  dealt 
with  adjectives  in  a  previous  article,  instead  of  leaving  them  to  the  end  of 
the  series.  We  have,  however,  intentionally  deferred  their  consideration 
ti]l  now  in  order  that  we  may  indicate  briefly  what  seems  to  ns  to  con- 
stitute the  primary  qualifications  of  the  Sunday  school  teacher.  In 
speech  we  distinguish  the  quality  of  a  noun  by  means  of  the  adjective; 
and  we  would  fain  hope  that  what  our  grammars  say  of  the  word  may 
be  deemed  true  of  the  teacher, — "  English  adjectives  are  compared,  bnt 
not  declined."  Anyhow,  we  believe  there  is  no  more  earnest  and  self- 
sacrificing  body  of  men  and  women  in  the  world,  speaking  of  them  as 
a  body ;  though,  as  individuals,  they  may  safely  be  classed  as  posi- 
tive, comparative,  and  superlative.  Capacity  varies,  opportunities  for 
study  and  preparation  vary,  and  even  if  in  these  respects  all  teachers 
were  on  an  equality,  the  fact  would  still  remain  that  the  conditions 
under  which  the  work  is  prosecuted  forbid  all  possibility  of  equal 
success. 

But  to  our  enumeration  of  the  primary  qualifications  of  a  good 
teacher.  We  will  endeavour  to  arrange  them  under  the  several  degrees 
of  comparison. 

The  Positive. — Every  good  teacher  will  be  earnest  This  qualifica- 
tion, however,  he  will  share  in  common  with  every  one  who  is  resolved 
to  succeed  in  whatever  he  takes  in  hand.  Without  zeal  it  is  impos- 
sible to  accomplish  any  real  work  in  the  world.  Sir  Thomas  Fowell 
Buxton  once  said,  **  The  longer  I  liv^  the  more  I  am  certain  that  the 
great  difference  between  men  is  energy — invincible  determination— « 
purpose  once  fixed,  and  then  death  or  victory."  That  is  so.  The  story 
of  every  successful  man,  in  whatever  sphere  of  operation  his  endeavours 
have  been  employed,  has  been  the  story  of  a  man  in  earnest.  Nor  does 
the  essentially  spiritual  character  of  our  work  constitute  it  any  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  Not  to  secular  occupations  only,  but,  if  possible, 
still  more  emphatically  to  sacred,  does  the  Old  Testament  precept 
apply, — "Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might." 
Half-heartt  dness  in  the  best  of  causes  does  but  ensure  the  more  disas- 
trous failure,  and  the  divineness  of  the  enterprise  will  not  screen  tiB 
from  defeat  if  we  do  not  comply  with  the  conditions  essential  to  victory. 
Quite  apart,  then,  from  any  reference  to  the  spiritual  nature  of  bis 
work,  and  placing  it  on  the  same  level  with  all  other  work  needful  to  be 
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done  in  this  world  of  ours,  we  must  describe  the  Sonday  school  worker 
as  an  earnest  teacher. 

The  Comparative. — ^Placing  him  alongside  other  men  to  whom 
is  entrusted  the  work  of  the  world,  and  instituting  a  careful  com- 
parison between  his  work  and  theirs,  we  must  speak  of  every  good 
teacher  as  more  persevering.  Patient  continuance  is  required  of  most 
men,  whatever  be  the  task  assigned  to  them.  Observation  teaches  ns, 
however,  that  in  this  respect  all  men  are  not  equally  tried.  One  man 
gathers  his  harvest  almost  as  soon  as  the  seed  corn  has  left  his  hand. 
Another  waits  with  long  patience  for  the  season  when  the  fruitage 
shall  gladden  and  reward  his  toil.  But  few  men  have  to  encounter  the 
difficulties  which  try  the  patience  and  test  the  endurance  of  the  faithful 
teacher.  Few  have  the  same  calls  upon  their  constancy  which  the 
teacher  must  meet.  True^  it  is  his  to  deal  with  children  in  the 
most  impressionable  period  of  lifb ;  but  then,  while  the  scholars  are 
under  his  direct  influence  for  a  few  hours  a  week,  they  are  subject  to 
other  and  often  antagonistic  influences  all  the  week  beside.  He  is 
expected  to  teach  them  the  principles  of  religion,  to  ground  them  in 
Scriptural  knowledge,  and  to  win  their  hearts  to  Christ  by  means  of 
the  weekly  lessons,  which  at  the  best  are  but  as  drops  in  the  ocean 
compared  with  the  numerous  opposing  and  distracting  inflaences.  Are 
we  not  justified  in  asserting  that  in  the  face  of  these  difficulties  it  is 
one  condition  of  success  for  the  teacher  to  be  more  persevering  than 
other  workers  P 

The  Superlative. — In  the  l^st  place,  and  briefly,  it  is  essential  for 
every  good  teacher  that  he  be  most  loving.  Here,  indeed,  may  the 
great  secret  of  success  be  said  to  lie.  All  other  things  being  equal, 
it  is  the  loving  heart  that  wins  the  affection  of  other  hearts.  Expressed 
in  brief,  the  work  of  the  Sunday  school  teacher  is  to  win  young  hearts 
to  Christ.  If  he  be  not  himself  full  of  love — of  love  to  his  Master  and' 
of  love  to  those  whom  he  strives  to  ^in — he  cannot  expect  success. 
It  is  the  outflowing  of  tender  affection  that  gives  the  teacher  an 
advantage  over  the  disturbing  and  opposing  influences  of  the  home 
life  tind  example  to  which  his  scholars  are  exposed.  It  is  this  that 
deepens  the  impressions  made  by  his  lessons,  so  that  the  occupations, 
the  companionships,  and  the  temptations  of  the  week  cinnot  altogether 
efface  them.  It  is  this  that,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  makes  the 
simple  agency  of  the  Sunday  school  so  powerful  to  gather  in  youngs 
children  as  lambs  in  the  fold  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 

Pellow-teachers,  let  us  see  to  it  that  we  answer  to  the  description.. 
— Earnest;  more  persevering;  most  loving. 

Our  task  is  ended,  and  we  lay  aside  our  pen  for  the  present,  till  it 
be  wanted  for  some  other  theme.  If  we  read  aright,  there  are  yet  other 
lessons  for  us  in  the  old  English  grammar  besides  those  we  have 
endeavoured  to  extract  from  the  Parts  op  Speech. 
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4.  Aim  direcUfat  trust,  deeitum,  and  submmion.     Tnut  in,  decision  for,  sab- 
wamkm  to  Christ.     We  haye  not  had  too  much  of  indirect  instruction,  bat  we 
bsre  had  too  little  of  direct  talk,  aiming  speciflcallj  at  the  great  dedaion.    This 
iMgfat  we  to  have  done,  and  not  left  the  other  undone*    I  belieye  that  there  has 
'  been  of  late  more  determined  work  to  win  the  whole  daaa  to  the  Savionr.    Teachers 
hate  prayed  eameatly  along  that  line,  and  I  remind  you  that  prayer  always  has  a 
power  to  secure  its  own  answer.    In  the  Ber.  Dr.  Kozley's  sermons  preached 
iMfere  the  Uniyersity  of  Oxford,  there  is  one  on  that  subject,  under  the  title 
*'T1ie  Strength  of  Wishes."    And  how  ample  our  encoaragements  to  speak  the 
one  straight  word  !  One  earnest  talk  of  Bichard  Knill  decided  Charles  H.  Spnxgeon 
to  aspire  to  the  ministry.     Another  sentence  in  the  sermon  of  a  Frimitiye  Metho- 
dist local  preacher  led  him  to  look  to  the  Sayiour  then  and  there,  as  he  sat  in  the 
yiUage  chapel,  into  which  young  Spurgeon  had  strayed,  as  some  would  say,  by  acci- 
dent.   Aciddent  P     There  are  no  aoeidents.      The  supernatural  is  upon  us  and 
'about  US  upon  eyery  side.    The  difference  between  the  scientist  and  us  is  this— he 
calls  it"  mystery  ;"  we  call  it  <'6od.''    What  a  striking  illustration  is  that  in 
Todd's  **  Truth  made  Simple/'  of  the  deep  impression  which  may  be  made  hy  a 
few  words,  set  as  it  were  in  a  surroimding  of  remarkable  circumstance  !   "  I  can 
veooHect  that  when  a  yery  little  child,  I  was  standing  at  the  open  window,  at  the 
.eloee  of  a  loyely -summer's  day.    The  large  red  sun  was  just  sinking  away  behind 
the  western  bills ;  the  sky  was  gold  and  purple  commingled ;  the  winds  were 
sleeping,  and  a  soft,   solemn  stillness  seemed  to   hang  oyer  the  earth.     I  was 
watching  the  sun  as  he  sent  his  yellow  rays  through  the  trees,  and  felt  a  kind  (d 
awe,  though  I  kut  w  not  wherefore.    Just  then  my  mother  came  to  me.    She  was 
raying  with  frenzy^-for  reason  had  long  since  left  its  throne,  and  her  a  yietim  to 
madness.    She  came  up  t'>  me,  wild  with  insanity.    I  pointed  to  the  gloTious  ^^ 
in  the  west,  and  in  a  moment  she  was  calm.     She  took  my  little  hands  within 
hers,  and  told  me  that  the  great  God  made  the  sun,  the  stars,  the  world— eyery- 
thing ;  that  He  it  was  who  liiade  her  little  boy,  and  gaye  him  an  immortal  spiiit ; 
that  yonder  sun,  and  the  green  fields,  and  the  world  itself,  will  one  day  be  burned 
up ;  but  that  the  spirit  of  her  child  will  then  be  aliye,  for  he  must  liye  when 
heayen  and  earth  are  gone ;    that  he  must  pray  to  the  great  God,  and  love  and 
serye  Him  for  eyer.    She  let  go  my  hands,  madness  returned,  she  hurried  away. 
I  stood  with  my  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  my  little  bosom  heaving  with  eototions 
which  I  coul'i  nothaye  described;  but  I  can  never  forget  the  impressions  which 
that  conyersat  on  of  my  poor  mother  left  upon  me.*'     Such  may  be  the  indelible 
force  of  our  words,  though  not  deliyered  under  circumstances  so  tragic  as  these. 
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5.  Tetieh  the  great  leading  doctrines  of  the  gospel  clearly  and  in  their  relation  to 
each  other.  I  have  sometimes  had  the  fear  that  much  of  our  Sabbath  school 
instruction  is  too  desultory,  that  there  has  been  too  much  of  jumping  from  one  part 
of  the  Bible  to  another,  so  that  even  a  connected  yiew  of  Holy  Scripture  has  been 
rendered  difficult,  almost  impossible.*  The  Bible  (looked  at  from  one' point  of 
view)  contains  a  history  of  the  gradual  unfolding  of  divine  revelation  to  the  race. 
Could  any  other  history  be  taught — say  in  a  Board  school — on  this  hop-akip- 
and-jamp  principle  P  Take  English  History  for  example :  one  day  the  teacher 
gives  a  lesson  on  Addison,  Steele,  Pope,  Swift,  Locke  and  others,  forming 
the  Augustan  literary  age  of  England ;  the  next  day  on  King  John  and  his 
conflict  with  the  barons ;  the  next  on  the  battle  of  Waterloo ;  the  next  on  the 
invasion  of  the  Danes ;  the  next  on  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832.  What  would  be  the 
consequence  P  The  child  would  get  some  such  notions  as  these,  that  the  Dake  of 
Wellington  opposed  the  invasion  of  the  Danes  in  1831,  bat  the  conflict  was  settled 
on  the  plains  of  Runnymede  by  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  in  which  King  John 
wrested  Magna  Charta  from  Mr.  Addison  ;  and  the  barons — some  of  whom  could 
not  write  their  names — constituted  together  the  most  glorious  literary  epoch  of 
English  history.  But  seriously,  I  may  not  conceal  my  conviction  as  to  the  desira~ 
bility  of  systematic  Bible  teaching.  But  this  is  not  exactly  that  on  which  I  would 
just  now  insist.  The  Bible  is  for  the  sake  of  Christianity,  and  Christianity  is  for 
the  saJke  of  Christ.  If  souls  are  to  be  saved,  it  will  be  by  reliance  on  Christ,  that 
reliance  being  founded  on  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  and  all  real  knowledge  is 
orderly,  systematized  knowledge.  A  botanist  may  know  all  about  a  root,  all 
about  a  stem,  but  unless  he  knows  which  comes  flrst — ^root  or  stem — ^he  really  knows 
next  to  nothing  about  either.  I  am  not  arguing  for  the  creed  of  any  church,  but 
only  for  the  orderly  setting  in  array  the  great  facts — I  will  not  call  them  doctrines 
of  Christianity — such  as  the  facts  of  the  divine  nature,  the  deity  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  His  atonement,  His  priesthood,  the  personality  and  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghosty  our  guilt  and  sin,  repentance  towards  God,  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
the  life  of  endeavour  after  truth  and  goodness,  Christ's  second  coming,  the  judg- 
ment, and  the  stupendous  results,  whatever  be  our  individual  interpretation  of  the 
Word.  One  good  efiect  of  a  more  general  insistence  on  this  clear,  connected 
exposition  of  gospel  truth  would  be  that  our  teachers  would  be  constrained  to 
secure  it  for  themselves ;  and  happily  there  are  not  wanting  manuals  of  Christian 
theology  to  help  them.  We  shall  not  see  large  numbers  coming  into  the  church 
until  we  see  a  more  thorough,  systematic  grounding  in  *^  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus." 

6.  Fix  the  scholar* s  mind  on  what  Christ  is^  and  lead  him  away  from  dwelling 
on  self  and  his  own  feelings.  If  you  wish  to  feel  aright  the  subtle  beauty,  the  im- 
posing majesty  of  a  mountain,  you  would  not  retire  into  your  own  consciousness, 
but  you  would  gaze  on  its  uplifted  dome  of  snow,  and  you  could  not  fail  to  feel 
accordingly.  So  with  Christ.  Faith  in  Christ  comes  with  the  vision  of  Christ, 
never  from  introspection  into  the  workings  of  our  own  minds.  Go 
on  that  principle  with  the  child — don't  teach  faith  so  much  as  Christ. 
I  am  not  indeed  saying  that  you  are  not  to  pronounce  the  evangelical, 
imperative,  '* Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved;"  but 

*  This  error  I  am  glad  to  see  is  avoided  in  the  "  iDtemaiional "  njsten^  of  1  esods. 
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Mt  forth  the  person  and  the  office  and  the  love  of  Chiift,  that  £uth  under  the 
Holy  Spirit  may  he  awakened.  Quite  right  to  eay  :  "Look  at  the  mountain," 
but  see  that  you  bring  the  mountain— even  Calvary — within  the  child^s  field  of 
view.  A  scholar  is  almost  sure  to  confuse  himself  over  notions  about  faith, 
instead  of  fixing  his  miad  on  Christ  and  believing.  I  believe  it  is  Dr.  Spencer 
who  in  his  ''Pastor's  Sketches"  tells  a  good  illustrati?e  story,  though  I  cannot 
find  it  in  my  edition.  To  him,  or  to  some  other  equally  skilful  minister  of 
Christ,  a  young  man  kept  coming  entangled  in  endless  labyrinths  as  to  faith, 
and  wondering  whether  to  that  transcendental  experience  he  should  ever  come.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  end  to  the  mental  perplexity.  At  length  the  cure  suggested  itself  to 
^  experienced  minister,  who  said  to  the  young  man,  as  he  was  once  more  taking 
leave,  still  in  doubt  and  darkness,  "  Leave  your  faith  alone,  Christ  is  your 
Saviour,  apart  from  all  your  mist  and  confusion.  To  be  your  Saviour  the  Father 
gave  the  Son,  and  to  become  yoar  Saviour  the  Son  of  God  died.  There  He  is ! 
the  world's  Saviour  and  yours!  Take  that  for  granted.  Thank  God  for  such  s 
Saviour,  and  ask  Him  to  give  you  grace  just  to  live  one  long  immortal  life  of 
gratitude.''  On  these  words  the  last  shadow  fied  away,  the  young  man  walked 
into  light  and  liberty.  Why  P  Because  his  whole  mind  was  now  set  on  a  real 
objective  Christ,  and  drawn  away  from  all  mooning  over  mere  feeling.  Let  that 
be  the  characteristic  of  your  ministry  in  the  Sunday  school. 

7.  I  think  it  important,  too,  that  the  teacher  should  explain  the  nature  and 
detign  of  a  Christian  church.  Scholars  cannot  be  let  into  the  church  unless  they 
are  taught  what  the  church  is.  It  has  happened  a  few  times  in  the  course  of  my 
experience  that  Sunday  scholars  have  come  in  a  state  of  deplorable  ecclesiastical 
ignorance  to  seek  admission  into  the  church.  They  have  had  no  idea  of  a  church 
as  a  Christian  society ;  to  them  a  church  was  a  building — that,  and  nothing  more. 
"But,**  I  have  said,  "you  wish  to  join  the  church:  why,  not  knowing  what  a 
ehurch  is,  have  you  come  to  see  me  ?  "  "  Teacher  wished  me.*'  Such  darkness  as 
to  the  Christian  Society,  its  officers,  its  privileges,  its  duties,  its  support,  its  ex- 
tension and  development,  should  be  removed  by  the  patient  teaching  of  first  church 
principles  out  of  the  New  Testament. 

8.  Interest  the  young  people  in  the  life  and  work  of  the  Church,  In  this 
endeavour  the  teacher  will  require  to  be  supported  by  the  officers  and  members  of 
the  church,  and  by  the  spirit  and  tone  of  its  administration.  Some  churches  are 
like  cupboards,  whose  doors  are  never  open,  and  they  have  a  musty,  fusty  smell. 
Everything  is  done  on  the  close  corporation  principle.  Nobody  knows  anything, 
and  nobody  therefore  cares  for  anything.  Other  churches  are  like  gardens  of  the 
Lord,  full  of  freshness  and  beauty.  Everything  is  done  in  the  light  of  day. 
God's  own  sweet,  pure  air  of  public  opinion  plays  in  and  around  everything.  Even 
.the  children  about  the  place  know  all  about  the  life  of  the  church — ^its  institutions, 
its  meetings,  its  missions,  its  finances,  its  relation  to  other  corps  in  Immanuel's 
army.  Knowing  much,  they  are  interested  deeply ;  and  the  responsibilities,  no 
longer  borne  by  the  few,  are  sustained  with  cheerful  forwardness  by  the  many.  I 
say  to  teachers.  Interest  your  charge  in  the  church,  until  they  feel  that  the 
church  is  their  own  concern  ;  and  for  it — ^next  to  Christ — they  are  prepared  to 
live  and  die. 

Jjastly  9,  Be  the  prayerful  viHtivg  pastor  of  your  class.      In  relation  to  his 
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«harge,  every  teacher  should  be  the  shepherd  ;  and  the  shepherding  must  be  indi- 
vidual and  particular.  I  have  noticed  that  those  teachers  are  the  most  successful 
in  leading  to  Christ,  and  into  the  church,  who  come  nearest  to  their  scholars.  And 
how  near  they  can  come,  compared  with  a  minister  who  has  300  or  400  members 
to  care  for,  besides  congregation,  and  perhaps  large  Sunday  schools,  wiih  eyery 
child  of  which  he  would  like  to  come  into  personal  contact !  A  minister*  s  time  is 
woefully  limited,  and  what  is  worse,  so  is  his  vital  energy,  even  though  he  be  first 
cousin,  or  eyen  own  brother,  to  Goliath  of  Gath.  Limitation  of  time  and  power  is 
the  condition  under  which  we  live.  But  here  is  a  teacher  with  six,]or  twelve,  or  say 
eyen  twenty  soaU  to  live  for,  to  work  for,  to  pray  with.  Let  no  man  say  to  thee 
teacher,  "  With  whom  hast  thou  left  those  few  sheep  in  the  wilderness  ?**  I  have 
seen  some  wonderful  companion-pictures  in  my  time.  Here  is  a  pair.  I  present 
them,  and  then  leave  the  whole  subject  with  you. 

The  first  is  Mr.  Moody  preaching  to  10,000  people  in  one  of  the  great  cities 
of  the  world,  calling  thousands  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  other  I  will  gire 
you  in  his  own  words — very  few  words : — "  When  I  was  about  seventeen  years 
old  I  went  to  the  city  of  Boston,  and  I  attended  a  Sunday  school  there.  I  had 
only  been  there  a  few  Sundays,  when  the  teacher  came  to  the  shop  where  I  was  at 
work,  and  coming  behind  the  counter,  put  his  hand  upon  my  shoulder,  and  as  he 
talked  to  me  about  my  soul's  salvation  tears  trickled  down  over  his  cheeks.  I 
<;annot  remember  what  he  said,  but  I  can  remember  those  tears ;  can  feel  the 
pressure  of  that  man's  hand  upon  my  shoulder  to-night ;  it  will  follow  me  down  to 
the  grave.  .  .  .  That  was  the  turning-point  of  my  life."  It  was  the  pastora  l 
<yisit  of  a  Sabbath  school  teacher  ! 
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1.  That  I  will  never  be  satisfied  with  the  mere  hearing  of  a  lessor,  but  will 
endeavour  to  have  its  meaning  fully  impressed  on  the  hearts  of  my  class. 

2.  That  I  will  endeavour  to  feel  that  my  great  object  in  every  hour  of  instruction 
is  to  save  their  souls. 

3.  That  I  will  consider  that  these  young  immortals  are  especially  committed  to 
my  charge ;  that  I  will  daily  pray  for  them  individually,  invite  them  to  my  dwell 
ing,  converse  with  them  pointedly,  visit  them  frequently,  and  use  all  means  to 
convince  them  of  my  desire  for  their  eternal  welfare.  . 

4.  That  I  will  retire  for  grayer  before  I  go  to  the  school ;  and  in  the  use  of  these 
means  expect  answers  to  my  prayers. — From  the  Memoir  of  Jane  C,  Judson. 
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23.— THE  DIFFICULTY    OF   THE    FOUR   HUNDRED  AND 

FIFTY    YEARS. 

AcTi  ziii  19, 20.—''  And  when  he  had  desteoyed  aeren  nmtionf  in  the  hmd  of  Chaaaia, 
He  diTided  their  land  to  them  bj  lot.  And  aflter  that.  He  gaye  unto  them  judges 
abont  the  apace  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  jean,  until  Samuel  the  prophet.' 


» 


All  kindi  of  endeaTours  have  been  made  to  reconcile  this  term  of  /our  hundred 
a}id  JUfy  i/ears  Yfiih  oiher  Scripture  dates;  it  has  furnished  enough  material  for 
whole  volumes,  and  this  period  is  still  called  the  computation  of  St.  PavJ,  in  the 
title  of  Sir  Henry  £Uis*s  new  edition  of  Blair's ''Chronological  and  Historical 
Tables."  Now  in  the  most  ancient  copies  the  period  of  four  hundred  and  fifty 
years  stands  in  quite  a  different  connection  : — "  He  destroyed  seven  nations  in  the 
1  md  of  Ghanaan,  and  gave  them  their  land  by  lot,  about  four  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  and  afterwards  he  gave  unto  them  judges,"  &c.  Attention  ought  to  haye 
been  paid  to  this  reading,  instead  of  its  being  wasted  on  one  more  recent. — ^^  New 
Testament  Historic  Evidences**  by  S.  P.  Tregelles,  LL.D. 


24.— THE    STONING    OF    PAUL. 

The  apostles  were  often  persecuted  by  the  Jews  in  the  places  to  which  they  came^ 
but  this  is  the  first  instance  of  their  being  followed  from  one  city  to  another  for 
the  express  purpose  of  persecution.  The  disappointed  Lystrans  (who  just  before 
would  have  worshipped  these  men  as  gods),  readily  grasped  at  the  opportunity  of 
recovering  their  self-esteem  by  regarding  themselves  as  the  innocent  victims  of 
impostors.  So  strongly  was  their  wrath  kindled  that  they  stoned  Paul  on  the  spot, 
and  dragging  him  through  the  streets,  cast  him  forth,  as  one  dead,  beyond  the  city. 
The  Jews  would  first  have  hurried  him  beyond  the  walls,  and  stoned  him  there,  as 
they  did  Stephen ;  but  these  heathen  stoned  him  in  the  city  tnmultuously,  and 
then  cast  his  body  forth.  These  small  characteristic  differences  are  well  entitled  to 
our  notice. 

Stoning  was  not  a  regular  punishment  among  the  Gentiles  as  among  the  Jews, 
but  was  sometimes  the  result  of  a  tumultuary  excitement^  as  it  might  be  among 
ourselves.  It  was,  therefore,  not  performed  with  those  precautions  to  ensure  a 
fatal  result  which  were  observed  among  the  Jews.  In  this  case  it  seems  that  Paul 
had  not  been  killed,  but  only  rendered  insensible  by  some  of  the  blows  he  had 
received.  So,  as  the  believers  stood  lamenting  around  his  apparently  dead  body, 
he  came  to  himself,  and  returned  with  them  into  the  city. — Kitto's  "  Daily  Sibh 
Illustrations" 
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As  the  wann  veatlier  came,  Ernest  certainly  did  seem  better,  and  he  used 
often  to  smile  at  ihe  physician's  verdict,  but  for  all  that  he  did  not  gain  strength ; 
and  little  by  little  he  had  to  give  up  his  beloved  work  for  the  Master,  his  class  at 
the  Sunday  school  last  of  all.  That,  indeed,  was  a  trial  to  him ;  and  from  that 
time  he  began  to  fail  rapidly;  at  last  he  was  confined  to  his  room.  His  spirits 
were  at  first  very  much  depressed ;  he  had  had  so  many  calls  upon  his  purse,  that 
he  had  been  able  to  make  very  little  provision  for  Marian  and  the  children.  If 
only  he  had  been  spared  a  few  years  longer  it  would  have  been  so  different ;  but 
to  be  called  away  now,  only  three-and-thirty,  and  leave  his  dear  wife  and  children 
to  fight  life's  battles  in  comparative  poverty,  it  seemed  more  than  he  could  bear. 
But  one  day,  about  six  weeks  before  his  death,  on  his  wife's  entering  the  room, 
he  exclaimed,  "Oh,  Marian  !  I  have  had  such  sweet  communion  with  God!  I 
was  thinking  and  praying  for  you  and  the  little  ones,  when  it  seemed  as  if  the 
LfOrd  himself  spoke  to  me,  in  the  words  of  Jeremiah,  '  Leave  thy  fatherless 
children,  I  will  preserve  them,  let  thy  widow  trust  in  Me  ;*  and  he  showed  me  so 
plainly  what  a  much  better  protector  He  was  than  I  could  ever  hope  to  be,  that  I 
am  now  quite  content  to  leave  you  in  His  hands. " 

Perfect  peace  took  possession  of  his  soul,  and  at  times  he  enjoyed  such  dose 
communion  with  God  that  it  seemed  almost  as  if  his  spirit  was  already  in  heaven, 
while  his  poor  weak  body  lingered  here.  Many  a  precious  talk  did  he  and  Marian 
have  together  of  the  glorious  future  before  them ;  and  though  her  natural  tears 
would  often  rise,  they  were  never  shed  in  his  presence. 

It  was  impossible  to  be  downcast  while  in  the  sickroom,  for  the  dear  dying 
one  was  so  happy.  The  two  elder  children  in  turns  read  a  few  verses  to  him 
while  Marian  was  busy :  how  they  prized  his  loving  explanations !  and  when  he 
talked  to  them  of  the  happiness  of  heaven  which  they  might  each  obtain,  the  better 
land  used  sometimes  to  seem  so  near  that,  young  as  they  were,  they  could  scarcely 
think  death  a  thing  to  be  dreaded,  for  dying  was  but  going  home.  At  last  the  end 
came.  He  had  wished  the  children  good  night,  and  had  had  as  usual  some  loving  talk 
with  them.  Marian,  after  they  were  gone,  saw  a  great  change  in  him.  She  sent 
for  a  friend,  who  came  directly,  bringing  with  him  a  sceptical  young  man  who 
had  often  expressed  a  wish  to  see  a  Christian  die.  When  they  entered  the  room 
Ernest  was  in  strong  convulsions,  in  which  he  continued  for  three  hours  ;  on  his 
recovering  his  friend  expressed  his  concern  to  see  him  suffer  so  much.  "  Oh,  my 
friend,"  said  Ernest,  *'  I  have  not  felt  the  pain.  My  Saviour  has  been  with  me, 
and  I  have  experienced  such  unspeakable  joy  that  I  cannot  tell  you  of  it ;  the 
joy  of  these  few  hours  would  alone  compensate  for  a  lifetime  of  pain ! "  Then 
seeing  the  young  man,  he  earnestly  talked  to  him  of  the  reality  of  religion,  until 
he  sank  back  exhausted.  Presently  he  said  to  Marian,  **  Kiss  me,  darling,  I  think 
I  shall  sleep;"  and  wishing  the  others  good  night,  he  sank  into  a  gentie 
slumber.     They  sat  watching  him,  and  could  see  that  the  rise  of  the  bedclothes 

with  his  breathing  was  at  first  faint,  then  fainter,  fainter  still,  and  then , 

the  angels  were  welcoming  Ernest  to  his  Home ! 
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THB  STEANGBB  AND  HIS  FBIEND. 
"Ye  hare  done  it  unto  Me.''-.lCatt.  xxy.  40. 


A  pooB  wmjiumg  numof  giief 

Hath  oftan  oraiMd  me  on  mj  way, 
^Who  f  ued  10  hvanblj  for  relief 

That  I  oottld  nerer  answer,  "  Naj :  •' 
Ilbad  not  power  to  ask  hie  name, 
Wbither  he  went  or  whence  he  came, 
Tet  was  there  aomething  in  hie  eye 
Tliat  won  my  love^  I  knew  not  why. 

Ono^  when  my  leanty  meal  wm  spread. 

He  entered;  not  a  word  he  spake; 
Jurt  perishing  for  want  of  bread  ; 

I  gaye  him  aU;  he  Wess'd  it,  brake, 
AJid  ate,^but  gave  me  part  again ; 
Mow  was  an  angel's  portion  then. 
For  whUe  I  fed  with  eager  haste, 
Tb$t  crust  was  manna  to  my  taste. 

I  spied  him  where  a  fountain  burst 
Clear  from  the  rook;  his  strength  was 
gone; 

The  heedless  water  mocked  his  thirst. 

He  heard  it,  saw  it  hunying  on : 
I  ran  to  raise  the  sufferer  up: 
mmoe  from  the  stream  he  drained  my  cup 
Iwpt,  and  returned  it  running  o'er ;  ' 

I  AwBk,  and  never  thirsted  more.  ' 

•Twas  night;  the  floods  were  out ;  it  blew 

A  winter  hnnicane  aloof; 
I^d  his  yoice  abroad  and  flew, 

Xq  bid  him  welcome  to  my  roof? 


I  warmed,  I  ck>thed,  I  cheered  my  guest. 
Laid  him  on  my  own  couch  to  rest; 
Then  made  the  hearth  my  bed,  and  seemed 
In  Eden'rgarden  while  I  dreamed. 

Stript,  wounded,  beaten,  nigh  to  death, 
I  found  him  l^  the  highway  side: 

I  roused  his  puls^  brought  back  his  breath, 
Bevired  his  spirit,  and  supplied 

Wine,  oO,  refreshment ;  he  was  healed; 

I  had  myself  a  wound  concealed; 

But  from  that  hour  forgot  the  smart. 

And  peace  bound  up  my  broken  heart. 

In  prison  I  saw  him  next,  condemned 
To  meet  a  traitox's  doom  at  mom ; 

The  tide  of  lying  tongues  I  stemmed, 
And  honour'd  him  'midst  shame  and 
scorn; 

My  friendship's  utmost  seal  to  try. 
He  asked  if  I  for  him  would  die ; 
The  flesh  was  weak,  my  blood  ran  chill. 
But  the  free  spirit  cried,  "  t  will ! " 

Then  in  a  moment  to  my  view 
The  stranger  darted  from  disguise; 

The  tokens  in  his  hands  I  knew, 
My  SaTiour  stood  before  mine  eyes : 

He  spake;  and  my  poor  name  he  named ; 

<<0f  Me  thou  hast  not  been  ashamed ! 

These  deeds  shall  thy  memorial  be ; 

Fear  not,  thou  didst  them  unto  Me*" 

M0VTCI0MB»r^ 


.Jt  TI.?\^"**^  *'^'"^  ^«  ^»-  Todd's  Ust  meaaage  to  Mi  •!>««*, 
sent  pn  a  Sabbath  eyening :  «  TeU  them  tiut  I  have  mway.ering  fi^th  i^  ichrist 
«d  H«  salvation,  and  that  I  am  waiting  and  hoping  for  light  from  the  eternal 
Ih.'  Z/"^*  ^  **  *^*  ^^  "^^  think  I  shaU.    '  Though  I  walk  through  the 

IS.1m  J  '^°''  °f  ^"^^  ^  '^  *««  "o  *^'     ^"d  «>  I  stand  at  the  gate  lik. 
a  luae  child,  waiting  for  it  to  open  to  give  me  a  glimpse  of  the  glory." 
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ON  THE  MANAGEMENT  OP  A  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LIBRARY. 

In  the  Stmday  School  Teacher  for  April  I  read  aa  article  extracted  from  the 
American  Sunday  School  World  on  '<  Plans  for  Keeping  a  Library,"  and  ha7inghad 
some  twenty-four  years'  experience  in  the  work  in  a  London  Sunday  school,  it  has 
•occurred  to  me  that  some  details  of  an  English  plan  of  working  a  Sunday  school 
library  might  be  acceptable,  the  more  so  as  it  is,  I  think,  much  more  simple 
and  less  costly  than  those  from  the  New  "World.  I  propose  to  consider  the  subject 
under  three  heads,  yiz.,  the  Books,  How  to  Keep  them,  and  How  to  Distribute 
them. 

THS  BOOKS. 

The  first  thing  is  to  get  together  a  library,  but  in  doing  so  avoid  the  old  plan 
of  going  round  to  the  friends  in  the  congregation  and  asking  each  to  contribute  a 
volume ;  for  in  this  way  many  haye  been  hampered  with  a  medley  of  dry  theolo- 
gical books  and  obsolete  works  of  all  sorts.  For  courtesy's  sake  these  muft  be 
placed  in  the  library,  and  there  they  remain  for  years ;  for  they  never  get  worn 
oat,  and  only  disgust  the  scholars  if  lent  to  them.  A  better  plan  is  to  ask  each 
friend  for  a  small  contribution  in  money,  and  thus  obtain  what,  by  the  very  liberal 
tenns  offered  by  the  Sunday  School  Union,*  will  procure  really  suitable  bookfl^ 
and  such  as  may  with  some  confidence  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  scholars. 

When  the  books  are  obtained  let  them  be  covered  with  slate-coloured  hoUand ; 
tliis  makes  them  last  much  longer,  and  gives  a  uniformity  in  appearance.  Have 
the  rules  of  the  library  printed  on  a  label  (say  6x4  inches),  with  name  of  school 
at  top  and  space  for  the  number  of  the  book.  This  should  be  pasted  inside  the 
<!OYer  of  each  volume,  not  on  the  fiy-leaf,  which  often  gets  lost.  The  numbers 
should  also  be  placed  outside  on  the  back,  on  a  round  gum  label  about  the  size  of  a 
sixpenny  piece. 

HOW  TO   KBBP  THEM. 

Hy  plan  ia.to  set  aside  numbers  1  to  100  for  small  volumes  (32mo.  ft.p^ra)^ 
then  eome  the  16mo.  and  ISmo.,  allowing  101  to  150  for  junior  boys'  books»,  l^i  ta 
200  for  junior  girls',  201  to  360  for  stories  of  a  general  character,  361  to  40i0  4)r 
ecientKfic,  401  to  -$00  for  biography  and  history,  501  to  600  for  religious  and  mis- 
cellaneous books ;  the  several  classes  being  repeated  in  higher  numbers  for  books 
of  a  larger  size.  The  division  into  sizes  is  for  economy  of  space,  as  it  is  obvious 
that  if  they  were  classified  irrespectire  of  size  all  the  shelves  must  be  lai^ge  enoiigh 
for  the  largest  books ;  and  by  means  q&  the  further  cla^sifisation  you  have  your 
books  well  to  hand  on  the  shelves,  and  can  look  outwhajt  you  ws&t  qiubkljF^  ^  A 
maaiuieript  numerical  catalogue  should  be  made  for  the  librarian's  usey. ready 
numbered  down  the  pages  (1  to  1000,  or  whatever  numbers  |m  is  jUkely  te  reqipze)! 
ihen  the  titles  of  the  books  as  you  require  them  aie  written  agawt  the^e  nmaj^enr 

*  All  psrtionlsTS  oan  b«  obtained  from  the  Beeretariet  of  AusiUariM  or  Local  UnioBi. 
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When  yon  begin  yon  may  only  poeseie  perhapa  1  to  48  of  32moe.,  and  101  to  129 
for  jnnior  boys,  and  ao  on,  bnt  of  comae  yon  hope  to  add  pretty  constantly  to  your 
atoek,  and  by  meana  of  the  numbeia  left  vacant  theae  can  be  inaerted  where  they 
belong.  A  printed  catalogue  ahould  be  prepared  for  aale  at  one  penny,  which  is  the 
only  charge  made  to  achoUra.  Thia  will  be  arranged  alphabetically,  with  the 
nnmber  of  each  book  in  front  of  the  title  thua— "  133,  Old  Sea  Captain,  The,"  and 
the  rnlaa  of  the  library  may  be  printed  at  the  beginning. 

HOW  TO  DI8TIIIBI7TB  THBM. 

Admiaaion  to  the  nae  of  the  library  ia  accorded  on  the  recommendation  of  tlie 
taachff  as  a  reward  for  good  conduct  after  three  months'  in  the  achooL  The 
aeholar  rwseivea  from  the  Ubrarian  a  card,  aize  3}  by  2J  inchea,  blue  for  boys  and 
graen  for  girla,  of  the  two  aidea  of  which  the  following  axe  repreaentationa  :- 


Cla00 


)So;0. 


i$ablrat{f  i^tj^ooL 


187 


Thia  side  should  be  filled  «! 
with  the  numbers  of 

BOOKS  ^WANTED. 


«»•• 


haa  been  recommended,  as  a  Reward  for  Good 
Conduct,  to  the  use  of  the  Library,  by 


Te<ieher. 


Class, 


IBvery  Soholar  muat  be  provided  with  a 

Gataloerae. 


In  order  to  secure  attendance,  momiog  and  afternoon,  the  scholars  are  required 
(except  where  really  unable  to  do  so)  to  bring  back  the  books  in  the  morning,  and 
they  have  them  out  in  the  afternoon.  Fourteen  days  are  allowed  for  reading 
(which,  howerer,  may  be  extended  by  the  librarian's  permiEsion),  so  that  boys 
have  them  one  Sunday  and  girla  the  next.  It  is  very  desirable  that  the  library 
work  should  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  order  and  quiet  of  the  school.  With 
this  object  the  librarian  goes  round  to  each  class  immediately  after  the  opening 
services,  morning  and  aftemoonf  to  collect  the  returned  books,  which  the  teachers 
are  expected  to  place  in  a  pile  on  the  desk  near  them,  so  that  unless  a  new  card  or 
a  catalogue  ia  required  the  teaching  is  not  interrupted. 

When  the  books  are  returned  the  librarian  marks  them  off  in  the  register  as 
described  below.  They  are  then  put  away  on  the  shelves  :  new  ones  are  looked 
out  in]  which  the  cards  are  placed,  so  as  to  show  each  scholar^s  name  and  clas^ 
and  taken  round  just  before  the  close  of  the  school  (in  the  afternoon)  to  the 
teachers  for  distribution.  The  mode  of  entering  the  transactiona  of  the  library  i^ 
shown  in  the  specimen  which  follows  of  the  register  of  my  own  design  which  ve 
have  in  use ;  the  names  are  entered  alphabetically  and  nnmber  of  dasa  to  vhich 
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FOUNDER  OF  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  SrSTEM. 


■^xx*- 


LITTLE  more  than  a  century  ago,  the  then  editor 
of  the  Gloucester  Journal^  searching  for  a  gardener, 
had  occasion  to  visit  one  of  the  lowest  parts  of  the 
city  of  Gloucester.     "  I  was  struck  with  concern," 
said  he  afterwards,  in  describing  the  circumstance, 
'*  at  seeing  a  group  of  children,  wretchedly  ragged, 
at  play  in  the   streets.     I   asked   an   inhabitant 
whether   those    children    belonged    to   that    part   of   the   town,  and 
lamented    their    misery  and   idleness.     'Ah,   sir/   said    the   woman 
to   whom  I  was    speaking,   *  could  you   take   a  view  of   this   part 
of   the   town   on    a   Sunday,   you   would    be   shocked    indeed;    for 
then   the   street  is  filled   with   multitudes   of   these   wretches,  who, 
released  that  day  from  employment,   spend  their  time  in  noise  and 
riot,  playing  at  "  chuck,"  and  cursing   and  swearing  in  a  manner  so 
horrid  as  to  convey  ta  any  serious  mind  an  idea  of  hell  rather  than 
any  other  place.'     ....     This  conversation  suggested  to  me  that 
it  would  be  at  least  a  harmless  attempt,  if  it  were  productive  of  no 
good,  should  some  little  plan  be  formed  to  check  the  deplorable  profana- 
tion of  the  Sabbath.     I  then  inquired  of  the  woman  if  there  were  any 
decent,  well-disposed  women  in  the  neighbourhood  who  kept  schools 
for  teaching  to  read.     I  presently  was  directed  to  four.     To  these  I 
applied,  and  made  an  agreement  with  them  to  receive  as  many  children 
as  I  should  send  upon  the  Sunday,  whom  they  were  to  instruct  in  read- 
ing and  in  the  Church  Catechism.     For  this  I  engaged  to  pay  them 
each  a  shilling  for  their  day's  employment."      That  gentleman  was 
Robert  Baikes,  and  that  circumstance  was  the  mustard  seed  of  the 
great  Sunday  school  tree,  beneath  whose  shadow  rest  so  many  weary 
ones,  and  amid  whose  branches  sing  so  many  glad  voices. 

Bobert  Raikes  was  born  September  14th,  1735,  in  Gloucester,  where 
also  he  spent  his  life.     His  father,  a  journalist  and  printer,  dQ^tined 
him  for  the  same  employment,  and  to  this  end  gave  him  a  good  edac»- 
.TuLY,  1877.  I 
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tion.     On  the  death  of  the  father,  in  1757,  the  son  sncceeded  to  the 
editorship  of  the  Gloucester  Journal  and  the  printing  business ;  and 
having  good  bneiness  talent,  he  soon  grew  to  be  one  of  the  most  in- 
flaential  men  of  the  city.     Mr.  Baikes,  sen.,  had  shown  himself  to  be 
endowed  somewhat  largely  with  the  *'  milk  of  human  kindness,"  bat  in 
this  respect  the  son  even  outstripped  the  father.     Before  Howard  had 
discovered  the  appalling  state  of  the  prison  system,  Baikes  had  venti- 
lated the  subject  in  the  columns  of  his  journal,  and  contended  that  it 
could  only  be  remedied  by  a  radical  reform.     Nor  did  he  stop  short  at 
this.     Frequent  visits  were  paid  by  him  to  the  gaol  called  Gloucester 
Castle,  in    the    hope  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  wretched 
inmates,  many  of  whom  would  have  died  from  sheer  starvation  had  it 
not  been  for  his  generous  purse  and  his  appeals  to  the  benevolent 
public  through  the  medium  of  his  newspaper.      We   mention  this 
dimply  for  the  reason  that  Sunday  schools  in  England  possibly  owe 
their  origin  to  the  pity  evoked  in  Baikes's  breast  by  the  squalor  and  sin 
he  saw  in  Gloucester  Castle.      The  sight  must  either  have  hardened 
or  intensified  his  sensibilities ;   and  the  latter   being  the  case,  he  was 
more  susceptibly  impressed  by  other  manifestations  of  wretchedness  in 
his  native  city.     When  he  stood  that  memorable  day  in  St.  Catherine's 
meadows,  and  saw  that  group  of  children  at  play  which  led  to  the 
formation  of  Sunday  schools,  he  may  not  have  thought  that  his  pity 
sprang  from  a  heart  made  more  tender  and  Christ-like  by  his  work  in 
the  gaol,  but  nevertheless  it  was  so.     ''To  him  that  hath  shall  be 
given,  and  he  shall  have  more  abundantly,*'  is  a  truth  verified  in  more 
ways  than  one. 

-  In  the  person  of  the  Bev.  Thomas  Stock,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England,  Baikes  found  a  hearty  sympathizer  and  coadjutor.  In  factf 
many  have  contended  that  to  this  gentleman,  and  not  to  Baikes,  belongs 
the  honour  of  thiT  title  of  *^  Father  and  Founder  of  Sunday  Schools.'' 
We  cannot  enter  into  tb®  argument  here,  but  we  are  bound  to  say  that, 
having  weighed  the  evidence,  we  cannot  see  that  the  crown  of  honour 
belongs  to  any  one  sate  Bobert  Baikes.  For  be  it  remembered  that 
individual  Sunday  schools. had  been  in  existence  long  before  their  daji 
and  were  even  flourishing  apart  from  their  knowledge  and  their  control 
in  parts  of  England  bjjA  America  contemporary  with  them.  With 
what  show  of  justice,  then,-!  is  Baikes  entitled  to  the  name  of  father  and 
founder  of  Sunday  school$  ?  Simply  that  which  gives  the  honour  of 
certain,  scientific  inventions,' or  discoveries  to  certain  men  who  have 
enteiea  upon  and  perfected  :in  an  abiding  unity  the  investigations  o^ 
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others.  Baikes  did  not  originate  Sonday  schools ;  he  fostered  and  gave 
an  abiding  basis  to  the  Sunday  school  movement,  both  by  his  labours 
among  the  young,  and  by  his  advocacy  of  their  claims  in  the  public 
press. 

*'  Baikes  was  not  content,"  says  his  recent  biographer,  Mr.  Gregory, 
"  with  endeavours  to  spread  the  institution  of  Sunday  schools  simply 
in  his  own  county.  His  aim  was  to  make  the  movement  national.  At 
that  time  his  newspaper  circulated  far  beyond  the  limits  of  Gloucester- 
shire, and  the  paragraphs  which  he  wrote  respecting  the  new  institu- 
tion were  freely  copied  into  other  journals.  Thus  the  attention  of 
philanthropists  throughout  the  kingdom  was  drawn  to  the  subject, 
and  letters  came  pouring  in  upon  the  '  printer  of  the  Ghucester 
Journal '  from  all  parts  asking  for  further  information.  In  answering 
these  letters  Baikes  generally  detailed  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  the 
original  school,  with  the  rules  adopted  for  its  conduct."  The  aim 
to  make  the  movement  national,  not  merely  local,  and  his  unceasing 
labours  thereto,  form  his  claim  to  the  title  with  which  he  is  usually 
honoured.     But  to  return. 

In  ooDJ unction  with  Mr.  Stock,  the  first  Gloucester  Sunday  school 
was  started  in  the  month  of  July,  1 780 .  The  wife  of  King,  Mr,  Pitt's 
steward,  was  elected  the  first  teacher  at  a  salary  of  Is.  6d.  per  Sunday, 
Mr.  Baikes  contributing  the  shilling  and  Mr.  Stock  the  sixpence.  The 
next  school  was  established  by  Mr.  Baikes  alone,  and  the  third  by 
Mr.  Stock  in  another  parish  ;  and  so  the  movement  went  on.  Besults 
were  soon  manifested.  "  One  speedy  result  of  the  spread  of  the  insti- 
tution was  the  almost  total  suppression  of  Sunday  revels  and  wakes 
throughout  the  county.  This,  doubtless,  was  one  of  the  circumstances 
which  induced  the  Gloucester  magistrates  at  the  Easter  Quarter  Sessions 
of  1786  to  pass  a  unanimous  vote  to  the  effect  that  the  benefit  of 
Sunday  schools  to  the  morals  of  the  rising  generation  is  too  evident 
not  to  merit  the  recognition  of  the  bench  and  the  thanks  of  the  com- 
munity to  the  gentlemen  instrumental  in  promoting  them."  The 
children  themselves  were  manifestly  improved  in  manners  and  morals, 
and  then,  carrying  the  truths  they  learned  to  their  homes,  became 
helpera  of  the  great  work.  Before  his  decease  Mr.  Baikes  had  abundant 
proofs  that  his  labour  had  not  been  in  vain. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  compare  the  early  management  of  Sunday 
schools  with  that  of  the  present  day,  and  to  show  how  we  have  developed 
immeMnrbbly  itt  these  latter  days ;  but  we  forbear^  and  hasten  to  relate 
the  remainder  of  Baikes's  life.  At  the  age  of  sixty-seven  he  retired  from 
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baBiness  on  a  well-earned  competency,  and  gave  his  last  dajs  to  rest 
and  philanthropic  laboars.  Meantime  his  name  and  fame  had  spread 
far  and  wide,  and  rojal  and  other  illastrioos  persons  did  him  the  honour 
of  visiting  him  and  conferring  with  him  about  this  good  work.  Ayery 
touching  incident  is  related  in  connection  with  one  of  these  yisits.  A 
young  Quaker,  Joseph  Lancaster,  to  whom  is  mainly  due  the  honour  of 
establishing  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  Tisited  Baikes 
to  inquire  about  the  Sunday  school  movement.  The  old  man  led  him 
to  the  spot  in  the  back  street  where  the  first  school  was  held.  "  Fanse 
here,"  said  Baikes,  uncovering  his  head  and  closing  his  eyes  in  silent 
prayer.  Then  turning  towards  his  friend,  with  tears  rolling  down  his 
cheeks,  he  said,  "This  is  the  spot  on  which  I  stood  when  I  saw  the 
destitution  of  the  children  and  the  desecration  of  the  Sabbath  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city.  As  I  asked,  '  Can  nothing  be  done  P '  8 
voice  answered,  '  Try.'  I  did  try,  and  see  what  God  has  wrought ! 
I  can  never  pass  by  the  spot  where  the  word  ^  Try '  came  so  power- 
fully into  my  mind  without  lifting  up  my  hands  and  heart  to 
heaven  in  gratitude  to  Grod  for  having  put  such  a  thought  into  my 
heart."  Shortly  after  this  there  appeared  in  the  Gloucester  Journal 
this  notice : — "  On  Friday  evening  lasc  died  suddenly,  at  his  honse  in 
this  city,  Bobert  Baikes,  Esq.,  aged  seventy  five ;  who  in  the  year  1783 
first  instituted  Sunday  schools,  and  by  his  philanthropic  exertionB 
contributed  to  the  adoption  of  them  in  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom." 

This,  then,  is  the  man  whom  lovers  of  Sunday  schools  are  called 
upon  at  this  time  to  honour.     It  is  proposed  to  raise  a  bronze  statue 
to  his  memory,  and    surely  Sunday  school  teachers  will  not  refuse 
to  contribute  their  mite   to  this  good  object.      It    may  be  objected 
that  Baikes  needs  no  monument,  that  Sunday  schools  will  ever  keep  his 
memory  green;  but  we  answer  that  the  same  objection  would  hold 
good  of  every  statue  of  any  worth  yet  erected — say,  for  instance, 
that  of  Bunyan ;    and,  moreover,  we  know  for  a  fact  that  thousands 
in  England  are  as  ignorant  about  the  origin  of  the  Sunday  school 
movement  in  their  midst  as  the  Hindoos  ara     Ifr'j^  fitting,  therefore, 
that  some  honour  should  be  paid  to  the  memory  of  the  illustrioas 
dead,  and  in  the  confidence  of  a  hearty  response  from  the  Sunday 
school  teachers  of  Great  Britain  we  make  this  appeal  to  them. 

To  carry  out  this,  it  is  desired  that  the  effort  be  a  National  one,  that 
every  teacher  and  every  scholar  be  asked  to  subscribe,  if  only  the 
smallest  coin  of  the  realm,  so  that  none  may  be  excluded  but  those 
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*'  who  do  themselves  exclude  ;  "  and,  in  order  to  give  a  definiteness  to 
the  effort,  it  is  proposed  that  on  the  third  Lord's  day  in  September 
next  there  be  simaltaneous  collections  made  in  all  our  Sunday  schools, 
and  that  every  teacher  should,  prior  to  that  day,  take  the  needful  steps 
to  bring  the  history  of  Sunday  schools  before  his  or  her  class,  and  that 
on  that  day  there  be  the  gatherings  of  the  coin  of  the  realm  from  the 
children  in  the  schools.  The  parents  of  the  children,  who  once  were 
scholars,  the  teachers  of  the  schools,  and  all  friends  who  once  were 
teachers,  should  be  inviced  to  contribute,  thus  uniting  all  those  who  in 
any  way  have  been  connected  with  the  Sunday  school. 

It  is  intended  to  apply  to  the  civic  authorities  at  Gloucester  for 
suitable  space  in  the  city  on  which  to  erect  the  memorial,  and  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  request  will  be  cheerfully  granted.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  contributions  will  be  so  liberal  as  to  enable  the  com- 
mittee to  present  to  each  contributing  school  an  Engraving  of  the 
Memorial,  suitable  in  every  respect  to  decorate  the  walls  of  the  school- 
room. 
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Nothing  is  more  sensitive  than  a  child's  heart.  When,  therefore,  we  talk  to 
children  we  must  needs  be  mindful  that  they  will  not  only  hear  (he  word  we  say 
hut  also  detect  the  spirit  in  which  we  say  it.  If  you  are  vexed  at  John  or  Susan, 
teacher,  wrongly  impatient  of  their  dulness  or  neglect,  you  will  hardly  be  able  to 
hide  it  from  them.  You  may  repress  the  harsh  word^,  and  that  is  well ;  but  imless 
you  conqner  the  passion  that  smoulders  within  they  will  scent  the  flames  in  the 
tones  of  your  voice,  ia  the  glance  of  your  eye,  or  even  in  your  averted  face. 

There  is  a  preparation  for  your  work,  teacher,  entirely  apart  from  the  lesson.  If 
you  would  lead  the  little  ones  to  Ctrist,  you  need,  most  of  all,  to  school  yourself  to 
the  knowledge  of  little  children ;  to  become  yourself  so  gentle  and  humble  before 
Christ,  the  Great  Teacher,  that  you  can  rightly  estimate  their  attitude  towards  jou. 
Children  look  up  to  parents  and  teachers  as  to  oracles  of  wisdom  and  patterns  of 
righteousness ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  your  words  weigh  heavily  on  their  souls.  It 
ia  true  that  a  hundred  words  pass  imheeded,  as  a  thousand  of  God's  providential 
voices  do  with  all  of  us ;  but  the  hundred  and  first  word,  if  it  be  discordant  with 
your  general  tone  and  spirit — if  it  be  freighted  with  momentary  dislike — if  it 
breathe  discouragement  and  evince  weakness,  will  probably  be  the  very  one  that 
will  lodge  in  the  heart.  You  need  to  take  more  pains  to  avoid  that  than  to 
accumulate  all  the  wisdom  of  commentaries,  or  to  prepare  fine  illustrations  of  the 
golden  truth. — Glasgow  Sabbath  School  Magazine. 
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A     TRUE      TALE. 
By  M.  £.  H. 

CHAITEB  III. — PEACE  AXD  BSST. 

It  was  a  brigHt  sammer  morning  in  the  leafy  month  of  June  when  our  friends 
Ernest  and  Marian  were  married.  The  wedding  tour  was  not  so  fashionable  then 
as  it  is  now,  and  if  it  had  been,  our  friends  could  not  have  afforded  to  take  one ; 
80  they  spent  a  quiet  pleasant  day  at  the  Coliseum,  and  returned  home  ready  and 
cheerfully  willing  to  take  up  the  duties  their  Father  had  laid  upon  them. 

Ernest's  brothers  came  at  once  to  live  with  them.  The  care  of  six  boys,  the 
eldest  about  three  years  younger  than  Ernest,  and  the  youngest  a  child  of  three, 
was  no  small  undertaking.  With  the  exception,  however,  of  William,  the  eldest, 
they  all  fell  in  with  the  new  rules  and  quiet  routine  of  their  brother's  home. 

I  wish  my  readers  could  have  seen  that  happy,  orderly  household,  where  every- 
thing seemed  always  done^  and  never  doinp.  Young  Mrs.  Leigh  was  certainly  a 
capital  manager,  and  her  bright,  cheerful  spirit  was  infectious. 

Emma  Smith  was  Marian's  right  hand,  and  well  did  she  repay  the  kindness  she 
had  received.  It  was  but  a  small  seed  Marian  had  sown  when  she  had  taken  the 
friendless  girl  into  her  home,  but  now,  when  she  most  needed  loving  helpi  she 
reaped  a  rich  harvest  from  it.  And  so  it  is  in  our  daily  life,  if  we  wish  to  receiye 
kindness  we  must  first  sow  the  seeds  of  kindness. 

A  few  months  after  he  married,  Ernest's  mother  was  taken  seriously  ill,  and 
after  a  very  short  illness  died. 

It  was  a  sad  death -bed  indeed ;  her  weeping  son  co  uld  only  hope  that  He  whose 
infinite  compassion  received  tho  dying  thief  on  the  cross,   would  hear  and  ansrer 
her  last  bitter  wail  of  penitence  and  remorse. 
Her  career  and  its  close  are  a  warning  to  all. 

There  is  nothing  so  insidious  in  the  beginning  as  the  love  of  stimulants ;  it 
creeps  on  you  unawares,  and  if  not  resisted  at  the  first,  by  and  by  you  may  fin<l 
that  it  has  become  your  master. 

Before  Ernest's  mariiage,  two  of  his  brothers  had  been  in  the  habit  of  staying 

out  late  at  night,  and  in  so  doing  had  got  mixed  up  with  a  set  of  bad  companions. 

their  mother  had  entirely  lost  her  control  over  them,   and  Ernest's  remonstrances 

had  but  little  effect.     The  change  to  their  brother's  home  caused  an  alteration  for 

the  better  for  a  time,  but  by  and  by  William  began  to  tire  of  the  restraint  placed 

upon  him,  and  his  old  companions  regained  their  influence  over  him. 

They  laughed  at  him  for  being  tied  to  the  apron  etrings  of  a  sister-in-law,  and 

minding  what  a  brother  said,  who  was  only  a  year  or  two  older  than  himself. 

Poor  William,  he  could  not  stand  that  sneer,  so  night  after  night  he  was  found  in 

his  old  haunts,  ruining  both  his  moral  and  physical  health.    We  may  suppose  how 

unfit  he  was  for  work.    At  last  came  a  letter  from  his  master  to  Ernest,  saying  that 
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if  there  was  no  alteration  in  William  he  must  have  the  indentures  cancelled! 
Ernest  showed  the  letter  to  his  brother,  and  talked  to  him  most  earnestly  about  the 
«nd  of  the  way  he  had  chosen.  He  seemed  affected  at  the  time  by  what  Ernest  said, 
but  said  he  must  go  and  meet  a  friend  that  e^eniDg.  The  next  morning  they  found 
that  he  had  not  been  home  all  night !  All  the  day  Ernest  was  seeking  him,  and 
it  was  nearly  midnight  when  he  returned  home,  thoroughly  exhausted  with  his 
fruitless  efforts,  and  sick  at  heart  with  fears  for  his  brother.  It  was  well  for  him 
that  he  had  his  loving,'  faithful  wife  to  share  the  burden  with  him.  Marian's  bright 
cheerful  spirit  always  seemed  to  shine  brighter  in  the  dark  hours. 

"  Perhaps,"  she  said,  '*  he  is  airaid  to  come  home  ;  we  will  let  him  see  that  he 
may  expect  a  loving  welcome  if  he  ventures  near."  So  she  replaced  the  supper- 
cloth  as  prettily  as  she  could,  made  up  a  bright  glowing  fire,  retrimmed  the 
lamp,  made  some  coffee,  for  William  was  fond  of  that,  gave  the  coffee-pot  an 
extra  polish,  and  placed  it  near  the  fire  to  keep  hot.  William's  favourite  cup 
and  saucer  she  put  upon  the  ts^le ;  andjthen  when  all  was  finished  she  went  to  the 
window  and  turned  the  Venetian  blind,  so  that  if  the  poor  fooHsh  boy  passed  by 
he  might  see  the  pleasant  room,  and  be  sure  that  a  loving  welcome  awaited  him. 

Ernest  was  very  much  depressed ;  it  seemed  to  his  fevered  imagination  that  he 
was  responsible  for  his  brother's  faults.  Sometimes  he  thought  he  ought  to  have 
been  more  strict ;  then  he  would  think  perhaps  he  had  been  too  severe  in  his  cen- 
sures the  night  before.  But  Marian's  elsar  good  sense  convinced  him  at  last  that 
^n  the  position  in  which  he  was  placed  towards  his  brother  he  could  scarcely  have  acted 
differently.  After  that,  they  turned  to  the  good  old  Book  for  comfort,  so  in  reading 
and  in  earnest  prayer  for  their  brother  they  passed  the  night.  Believing  prayer 
always  brings  consolation,  and  they  both  felt  comforted,  and  better  able  to  trust 
that  even  out  of  this  evil  God  would  bring  forth  good.  The  prayers  they  offered 
that  night  for  William  were  answered  after  many  years,  but  Ernest  did  not  know 
it  iathis  world. 

All  night  they  waited,  but  William  did  not  return,  and  withjirery  heavy  hearts 
they  saw  the  morning  dawn. 

After  a  fortnight's  weary  anxiety  a  letter  came  from  WiUia  m  dated  from  Liver- 
pool, saying  that  he  was  about  to  sail  for  America,  and  so  should  give  them  no 
further  trouble,  and  desiring  them  to  forward  without  delay  his  clothes,  &c.y  not 
one  word  of  love  or  regret  in  it.  Very  different  in  its  tone  was]  the  one  Ernest 
sent  in  reply,  so  lovingly  earnest  that  even  William  was  touched  by  it,  and  would 
have  returned,  but  it  was  too  late  to  alter  his  plans ;  he  did  just  have  time  to  send 
a  little  note  that  gladdened  his  brother's  heart. 

The  next  few  years  we  must  pass  rapidly  over,  they  have  been  very  happy  ones 
to  our  friends,  though  old  father  Time  has  brought  many  changes. 

Ernest's  brothers,  with  the  exception  of  the  youngest,  are  all  out  in  the  world, 
able  to  provide  for  themselves,  though  stiU  reckoning  their  brother's  house  their 
home,  where  they  can  pleasantly  spend  their  Sundays  and  their  ^holidays.  Emma 
Smith  is  married  ;  and  lastly,  but  by  no  means  least  in  their  estimation,  Marian 
and  Ernest  have  four  darling  children  of  their  own  to  care  for — one  boy  and 
three  girls.  Ebenezer,  the  eldest,  is  a  bright,  clever  boy  of  eight  years ;  while  the 
youngest,  who  is  crowing  in  Marian's  arms,  has  not  arrived  at  the  mature  age 
of  three  months. 
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The  Sabbath  was  indeed  a  "sunny  day'*  to  the  children ;  first  there  waa  the 
pleasant  laralk  with  father  (o  the  Sunday  school ;  for  Ernest  was  still  as  zealous 
a  teacher  as  he  had  ever  been,  and  as  soon  as  the  little  ones  could  toddle  so  far,  it 
was  their  delight  to  sit  in  father*s  class  until  they  were  old  enough  to  be  promoted 
to  one  of  their  own.  How  they  loved  their  school.  The  hours  did  not  seem  long 
to  them,  although  a  quarter  past  nine  in  the  morning  and  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  was  the  time  for  school  to  commence  in  those  days.  Then  how  nice 
it  was  to  sit  in  the  same  pew  with  father  and  mother,  for  Marian  was  seldom 
absent  from  morning  service ;  and  if  the  little  ones  could  scarcely  understand  the 
somewhat  lengthy  sermons,  they  could  remember  the  text,  and  so  ensure  a  nice 
little  talk  themselves  from  either  father  or  mother  in  the  week. 

But  happy  as  the  day  always  was  to  them,  the  evening  used  to  seem  almost  the 
best  part' of  it ;  Marian  and  Ernest  used  to  take  it  in  turns  to  stay  at  home  with  them ; 
and  they  would  have  a  children's  service.  The  Bible  histories  never  seemed  so 
delightful  as  when  they  were  talked  over  on  Sunday  evenings  with  father  or 
mother ;  then  with  prayer,  in  which  each  little  one  could  join,  the  children's 
sunny  day  ended,  and  its  brightness  seemed  to  shed  a  golden  halo  over  the  rest 
of  the  week.  Beligion  was  not  put  away  with  the  Sunday  clothing  ;  the  Leighs 
were  living  Christians,  and  active  Christian  service  kept  their  armour 
bright.  Their  children,  young  as  they  were,  could  see  and  feel  that  their  parents' 
religion  watf  a  vital  thing,  a  living  prtfteiple  within  them,  that  influenced  their 
lives  and  guided  all  their  actions ;  that  it  was  not  a  mere  formal  fulfilment  of 
certain  duties,  but  that  it  was  a  loving  service,  cheerfully  rendered  from  loving 
hearts. 

Influence  is  indeed  a  powerful  force  for  good  or  evil,  and  not  the  less  mighty 
because  it  is  unseen.  Marian  taught  her  children  while  very  young  to  pray  for 
themselves,  and  we  believe  one  true  prayer  offered  from  a  childish  heart  does  more 
to  convince  the  child  of  the  reality  and  worth  of  prayer  than  a  dozen  sermons  on 
the  subject.  She  taught  them  early,  too,  their  own  responsibility  ;  the  youngest 
could  understand  that  if  they  did  wrong  the  sin  against  their  parents  was  a 
secondary  consideration,  the  real  sin  was  against  God  himself;  and  that  they  mast 
confess  it,  and  seek  forgiveness  for  it  from  Him.  We  think  that  Christian 
parents  too  often  overlook  the  fact  that  in  placing  themselves  and  their  ovd 
authority  ^r«/,  they  are  neglecting  &  powerful  influence  in  training  their  children. 

Ernest,  as  we  have  seen,  was  busily  engaged  in  Sunday  school  work ;  all 
his  leisure  time  was  employed  in  some  work  or  other  for  the  Master,  and  his  wife 
was  a  ready  help  to  him  in  everything.  But  by  and  by,  a  cloud  cast  its  shadow 
over  the  brightness  of  their  lives.  Ernest's  health  began  to  fail ;  ^*  it  was  only  a 
cold,"  he  said ;  *^  he  should  be  better  when  the  warm  weather  came,  the  east  wind? 
were  so  trying.' 

But  light  as  he  made  of  it,  it  was  evident  to  loving  eyes  that  some- 
thing serious  was  the  matter;  at  last  he  consented  to  see  a  physician,  who 
confirmed  all  Marian's  fears.  <<  Both  lungs  are  seriously  affected,  but  with  care 
he  may  last  some  time ;  let  him  have  a  change  in  the  country  as  soon  as  the 
weather  is  warmer,  and  all  th^  nourishment  he  can  take.  Good  morning,''  and 
pocketing  his  fee,  the. physician  stepped  into  his  carriage,  leaving  very  heavy 
hearts  behind  him. 
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ready  is  the  answer,  **Here  am  I."  He 
is  reminded  that  in  coming  into  the 
presence  of  God  there  must  be  reverence 
and  humility;  that  he  stands  in  the 
presence  of  a  holy  God  as  well  as  of  One 
who  is  merciful  and  gracious. 

"When  we  draw  nigh  to  God  we  should 
do  so  with  reverence  and  godly  fear. 

III.  How  Moses  felt.  —  He 
was  filled  with  awe ;  he  was  impressed 
with  his  own  insignificance  and  with 
God's  greatness.  **  Who  am  I?"  a 
fugitive  from  the  court  of  Pharaoh. 

Itev.  J.  Kewton  often  expressed  his 
astonishment'  that  he,  a  sailor  most 
wicked  and  wretched,  should  ever  have 
heen  permitted  to  minister  in  London  the 
gospel  of  the  grace  of  God. 

The  more  we  know  of  God,  the  less 
shall  we  think  of  oorselves. 

"  The  more  Tby  glories  strike  mine  eyes 
The  hambler  I  shall  lie." 

Once  Moses  was  self-confident,  and  set 
ahout  in  haste  to  deliver  Israel.  Now, 
when  better  able,  he  is  conscious  of  his 
own  insufS^ciency. 

IV.      ^What   Moses     was   to 


do.  —  An  importaut  and  a  difficult 
work — nothicg  less  than  to  demand  from 
Pharaoh  the  freedom  of  an  oppressed  and 
downtrodden  people. 

This  was  the  message  Jehovah  had  for 
His  servant  Moses.  This  the  reason  of 
His  appearing  to  him ;  and  there  is  the 
encouragement  that  God  would  be  with 
him. 

We  can  do  most  for  God  when  we  rely 
on  His  strength.  If  the  people  hesitated 
to  accept  him  as  their  leader  and  de- 
liverer, he  was  simply  to  tell  them  (ver. 
16),  "The  Lord  God  of  your  fathers  . 
.     .     hath  sent  me  unto  you. " 

Practical  Lessons, — 1.  Attend  dili- 
gently to  the  work  of  your  station.  He 
that  is  diligent  in  his  business  shall  stand 
before  kings. 

2.  Whatever  God  bids  you  do 
promptly,  and  in  humble  dependence 
uponrhis  word  and  promised  help. 

Tttke  the  task  Ood  gives  yon  gladly» 
Let  His  work  your  pleasure  be. 

Whea  He  calleth  quickly  answer, 
*'  Here  am  I,  seud  me,  send  me  I 


July  22nd.— Afternoon. 

PAXIL     AT     LTSTBA. 

AcTSxiv.  8—26.     {For  an  Elementary  Class.) 


Introduction. 

Briefly  question  on  last  Sunday 
afternoon's  lesson ;  elicit  name  of  place 
where  Paul  was ;  show  what  he  did 
there,  and  what  they  did  to  him  (ver. 
1—6;  2Tim.  iii.  11,  12),  and  that  in 
fleeing  from  Iconium  they  were  obey- 
ing Christ  (Matt  x.  23).  Trace  journey 
on  map. 

Exposition. 

1.  Paul  at  Lystra :  w^hat  he 
did  there. 

Picture  out  lame  man,  sitting  per- 
baps  by  roadside.  How  sad  to  be  lame  all 


his  liiey— never  able  to  walk  I  Would 
you  like  to  be  so  ?  Then  thank  God 
for  giving  you  strength  to  walk,  and 
use  your  limbs;  and  be  very  kind 
to  and  help  those  who  are  crippled. 
(Note-hook,  328.) 

How  anxiously  the  lame  man  looks 
at  Paul!  perhaps  he  had  heard  him 
preach,  and  thought  he  might  cure 
him.  Paul  speaks  to  him,— what  does 
he  say?  (repeat  ver.  10,  first  clause.) 
The  lame  man  might  have  said,  '*  It  is 
of  no  use  to  tell  me  to  stand  on  my  feet ; 
I  cannot.'     But  did  he  say  so  ?  (latter 
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clause).     How  wonderful !    Who  gare 
Paul  power  to  do  tliis  ? 

2.  IVhat  the  people  of  Lys- 
tra  said  and  did. 

How  flurpriBed  the  people  were ! 
They  had  never  seen  anything  so 
wonderful.  They  were  heathens, 
t.  e.,  they  did  not  know  God,  but 
worshipped  heathen  gods,  who  could 
neither  see  nor  hear;  and  when  they 
saw  what  Paul  had  done  they  all  cried 
out  (repeat  latter  clause,  ver.  11),  and 
they  brought  oxen  and  garlands  of 
ilowers,  and  would  hare  worshipped 
Paul  and  Barnabas  as  gods.  Was  this 
right?  What  does  oAe  of  the  com- 
mandments say  about  worshipping  God 
only? 

Golden  Text  repeated.  Do  you 
know  and  love  this  one  true  God,  and 
Jesus  Christ,  whom  He  has  sent  F 

3.  ^What  the  Apostles  did 
and  said. 

How  would  the  apostles  feel  when 
they  found  that  the  people  were  going 
to  worship  them  as  gods  ?  (repeat  yer. 
14  ;   and  first  clause,  ver.  15). 

And  then  Paul  told  them  that  they 
were  only  men  just  the  same  as  they 
were ;  and  then  he  told  them  that  they 
must  turn  from  worshipping  false  gods, 
and  worship  the  one  true  God,  who 
made  heaven  and  earth  and  sea  and  all 
things.  Although  these  people  were 
heathens,  and  did  not  have  the  Bible 
to  teach  them,  yet  God  had  not  left 
them  to  themselves ;  they  might  have 
known  that  some  One,   greater  than 


their  gods,  must  have  made  the  eail^ 
on  which  they  lived, — ^the  trees  and 
beaatifiil  flowers,  food  for  man  and 
beast,  the  bright  sun,  the  beautiful 
moon  a«d  stars,  and  every  living  thing. 
(Note-book,  628). 

4.  Paul  stoned. 

The  people  listened  ery  attentivelj 
to  all  he  said,  but  soon  some  of  the 
Jews  who  had  treated  Pta\il  so  badly  at 
Antioch  and  Iconium  came  to  Lystia, 
and  hearing  Paul  preaching,  persuaded 
the  people  to  help  them  stone  Paul; 
and  so  they  took  up  large  stones  and 
threw  them  at  him  until  they  thou^t 
he  was  dead,  and  then  they  left  him. 
How  sad  Barnabas  must  have  felt  when 
he  saw  his  friend  Paul  lying  there  look' 
iog  like  dead !  But  he  was  not  dead. 
After  a  while  he  got  better ;  God  raised 
him  up  again  to  work  again  for  Him, 
and  the  next  day  he  went  to  Derbe. 

Briefly  review  lesson. 

ApplicaiUm. 

Golden  Text  repeated.  Tou  are  better 
off  than  these  people  of  Lystra  were,— 
you  can  not  only  see  God's  works,  hut 
you  can  read  His  word,  which  tells  you 
that  He  is  the  only  God^  and  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  only  Saviour. 

God    is    speaking   to    you   through 
Jesus ;   He  is  saying  to  each  of  yon, 
**Lovest  thou  MeP"     What  answer 
win  you  give  Him  P    Will  you  say,— 
<*  I'll  giye  my  heart  to  Jesua 
In  childhood's  early  spring ; 
I  know  tbac  He  will  not  despise 
So  mean  an  offering  P  " 

H.  M. 


July  29th.— Morning. 

MOSES   AND   AARON    CALLBD. 

Exodus  iv.  1 — 17. 


When  God  told  Moses  He  would  send 
him  into  Egypt,  it  seemed  good  news 
that  the  people  of  Israel  should  be 


delivered  ;  but  he  saw  many  difficulties, 
he  seemed  to  think  the  work  was  too 
great  for  him.    Here  we  have — 
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A  good  man  Shrinking  from 
duty. 

Perhaps  he  thought  of  the  rejection 
(ii.  14).  First  difficulty,  he  feared  that 
after  what  had  occurred  the  people 
would  not  helieve  him,  hut  would  say 
that  Grod  had  not  appeared  to  hini)  and 
would  require  some  sign  (ver.  1). 

How  kindly  it  was  met  !  And  the 
Lord  said,  **What  is  that  in  thine 
hand  ?  "  Moses  said,  "  A  rod."  God 
then  told  him  to  throw  it  down  on  the 
ground. 

And  he  coat  it — Moses  threw  down  his 
rod,  or  shepherd's  staff — on  the  ground' 
And  did  it  lie  there  quite  still  ?  No. 
Did  it  hreak  into  pieces  ?  No ;  it  became 
a  serpent — ^it  moved,  it  was  alive;  it 
lifted  up  its  head,  its  eyes  sparkled ;  and 
Moses  Jkd  from  before  it — ^he  was  afraid, 
lest  he  should  he  hitten  and  die.  But 
he  turned  round  to  look,  and  the  Lord 
now  tried  his  faith.  How  ?  He  told 
Moses  to  lay  hold  of  it  hy  its  tail.  He 
did  so ;  and  did  the  serpent  twine  itself 
round  Moses'  arm,  mt  hite  him  ?  No ; 
but  in  a  moment  it  was  turned  again 
into  a  rod  in  his  hand. 

God  showed  him  another  wonder :  he 
was  told  to  put  his  hand  into  his  bosom ; 
he  did  so,  and  it  became  covered  with 
leprous  white  spots.    He  was  told  to  put 


his  hand  again  into  his  bosom,  and  it 
was  made  well  again  in  a  moment.  These 
two  signs  Moses  could  show  in  Egypt. 

The  object  of  these  miracles  was  to 
lead  the  people  to  believe  that  God  had 
truly  sent  him  to  deliver  them  from 
bondage. 

Second  Difficulty. — He  said  he  could 
not  speak  well  enough.  (Though  not 
eloquent,  he  was  mighty  in  word — Acts 
vii.  24).  Notice  God's  answer  (ver.  11) ; 
and  His  kind  promise  (ver.  12).  Still 
he  hesitated  (ver.  13).  God  was  angry 
on  account  of  his  unreasonable  reluc- 
tance to  do  what  He  commanded;  yet 
so  forbearing  that  he  did  not  deprive 
Moses  of  the  honour  of  doing  the  work. 
Aaron  could  speak  weU  enough;  he 
should  help  him.  Read  ver.  14.  With 
the  heart  of  Moses  and  the  tongae  of 
Aaron  God  would  speak.  Without  the 
aid  of  Divine  grace  the  best  gifts  will 
fail.  Remember  this — God  always 
makes  us  able  to  do  all  that  He  wishes 
us  to  do. 

JPractical  Lessons, 

1.  Well  understand  what  God  bids 
you. 

2.  Combine  self -distrust  with  reliance 
on  God. 

3.  Thankfully  accept  help  if  God 
give  it. 


July  agth.— Afternoon. 

THE  YOKE  BROKEN. 

Acts  xv.  22-41. 


This  lesson  might  be  taught  by  divid- 
ing it  into  three  parts. 

I.  The  yoke  and  its  bearers. 

II.  The  breaking  of  the  yoke. 

III.  The  yoke  shattered. 

But  we  prefer  giving  a  somewhat 
ample  introduction,  showing  what  the 
yoke  was,  and  how  it  came  to  be  bom 
by  the  Christians  at  Antioch,  briefly 


referring  to  the  conference  held  at 
Jerusalem  to  discuss  the  matter,  and 
four  great  speakers  on  behalf  of  the 
bearers  of  the  yoke.  Then  divide  the 
lesson  into  four  parts. 

I.  A  Resolution. 

II.  A  Resolution  put  into  Prac- 
tice. 

III.  A  Joyful  Reception. 
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IV.  A  Sad  Pautiko. 

I.  A  Resolution.  >- The  apostles 
were  in  a  difficulty,  and  were  desirous  to 
oome  to  a  deeision.  If  they  said  the  yoke 
was  too  heavy  to  be  borne,  it  was  deny- 
ing the  power  of  Qod,  as  though  Ood 
required  men  to  become  as  Jews  before 
He  would  save.  Peter  boldly  showed  that 
it  was  through  Christ,  not  ordinances, 
salvation  came.  If  they  said  the  yoke  was 
wrong,  it  was  contrary  to  the  education 
of  their  youth,  and  putting  a  lie  upon  the 
action  of  some  of  their  fellow-labourers. 
After  much  consultation  and  thought 
they  at  last  agreed  to  send  these  Chris- 
tians  word  that  the  yoke  of  circumciuon 
need  not  be  worn. 

This  part  of  the  lesson  could  be  shown 
as  illustrating — 

1st.  The  frequent  need  of  resolutions. 
Hardly  an  hour  in  our  lives  passes  with- 
out getting  into  some  difficulty  or  other 
requiring  us  to  make  a  resolution. 
Give  illustrations  from  home  life. 

2nd.  The  method  of  onakinff  them. 
Not  hastily,  but  after  due  thought. 

II.  A  Resolution  put  Into 
Practice.— They  wrote  the  letter  and 
sent  it  by  a  deputation.  It  was  not 
postponed  to  an  indefinite  time  and  then 
forgotten.  They  were  wiser  than  that. 
Try  and  get  the  scholars  to  say  how 
many  they  think  out  of  twelve  re- 
solutions made  are  carried  into  action. 

In  referring  to  this  letter  other 
Biblical  letters  might  be  mentioned, — 
Isaiah's  to  Hezekiah  (Isa.  xxxvii.), 
Jeremiah's  to  the  elders  (Jer.  xxix.  1), 
Claudius  unto  Felix  (Acts  xiii.  25-35), 
the  letters  to  the  churches  in  the  first 
part  of  Revelation. 

The  value  of  many  of  the  letters 
we  receive  might  be  used  to  show  the 
importance  of  this  one  to  the  church 
at  Antioch. 
Notice — 


III.    A   Joyful    Reception.— 

Ist.  The  eagemeta  with  tokich  kUer$ 
are  received.  How  eagerly  these  Cbiis- 
tians  would  receive  the  deputation!  and 
with  what  anxiousness  the  letter  would 
be  opened!  (Illustrations:  children 
watching  for  the  postman,  merchant 
opening  his  letter-bag.) 

2nd.  How  the  contents  of  a  Utter 
influence  people* a  moods.  This  letfce? 
was  a  very  gentle  one,  though  not 
giving  full  licence  (ver.  29).  Had 
the  writers  said,  *  *  Do  just  as  you  like," 
the  vagueness  would  have  been  pain- 
ful;  or  if  they  had  written  reprovingly, 
the  consequence  would  have  been  the 
same.  But  when  the  letter  was  read 
they  rejoiced  for  the  consolation. 
(Illustrations :  some  one  reading  of  the 
failure  of  the  bank  in  which  is  invested 
all  his  money,  and  another  person 
reading  of  the  recovery  from  illneee 
of  one  dear  unto  him,  showing  the 
different  effect  the  two  items  of  news 
wrought. ) 

3rd.    Sow  easily  a  dispute  is  setM 
when  the  right  means  are  used. 

IV.     A     Sad     Parting. —  One 
great  dispute  settled,  another  smaller 
one  arose.     Paul  and  Barnabas  helped 
to     settle    the   great    one    and  then 
began  the  smaller.     How  often  we  can 
more  easily  settle  other  people's  difficul- 
ties than  our  own  !  Paul  and  Barnabas 
were  about  to  start  on  a  journey,  and 
Barnabas  wanted  to  t£ike  his   nephev 
Mark  with  him,  to  which  Paul  would 
not  agree,   because    when   they  three 
were   in    Pamphylia,    Mark    deserted 
them.     Not  being  able  to  come  to  an 
agreement,  they  separated.     Even  from 
these    great  good  men  we  may  take 
warning.     Paul  might  have  beei^  more 
generous,  and  Barnabas  more  yielding- 
The    Bible   never  hides  men's  faults. 
God  knows  the  bad  parts  as  well  as  the 
good.    Barnabas  and  Mark  go  one  way^ 
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Paul  and  Silas  anotlier.  As  usual,  good 
ariseth  from  the  evil.  From  the  divi- 
sion of  labourers,  doubtless  more  good 
was  accomplished      The  quarrel  did  not 


last  long,  for  we  find  Paul  speaMng 
kindly  of  Mark  in  ii.  Tim.  4-11 ;  and  of 
Barnabas,  i.  Cor.  9-6. 

C.  Skinner. 


AUGUST  5th,— Morning. 

THE  APFLIOTION  OF  ISBAEL. 

Exodus  v.  1 — 19. 


A  life  of  ease  and  temporal  prosperity- 
is  often  the  grave  of  piety  and  prayer- 
fulness.  In  times  of  fulness  we  are 
but  too  prone  to  forget  or  deny  God ; 
"  in  the  day  of  trouble  "  we  are  made  to 
feel  our  need  of  Him,  and  constrained 
to  implore  His  sympathy  and  help. 

Had  the  Israelites  continued  to  enjoy 
the  honour  and  distinction  in  Egypt 
which  the  Pharaohs  accorded  to  them 
during  th©  lifetime  of  Joseph,  it  is  pro- 
bable they  would  have    become    in- 
different to  the  glowing  promises  of  the 
"good  land"  of  which  God  epake  to 
their  fathers,  and  for  which,  as  a  nation, 
they  were  being  educated  and  prepared. 
Why    should    they    embark    on     a 
lengthened  pilgrimage  to  possess  Canaan 
when  Goshen  was  so  fertile  and  attrac- 
tive ?    Mightthey  not  regard  themselves 
AS  having  reached  their  largely  coveted 
irest?    The  hardships  and  affliction  to 
which  our  lesson  shows  they  were  sub- 
jected wrought  in  them  a  deeper  desire 
for  freedom ;  the  clank  of  their  chains  in 
the  providence  of  God  became  the  har- 
binger of  their  release.     The  darkest 
hour  is  that  before  the  dawn.     "  After- 
wards/* &c.    Golden  Text.    (Illustra- 
tions :  Joseph's  prison  led  to  a  palace  ; 
Job's    calamities    and    desertion  to    a 
<*  latter  end  "  of  sunshine  and  prosperity.) 

In  this  lesson  note — 

I.  The  Fearless  Messengers. 

"  Moses  and  Aaron  went  in  and  lold 
Pharaoh,  Let  my  people  go"  (ver.  1). 
A  bold  and  startling  demand,  though  it 


only  required  that  the  people  might  hold 
a  feast  in  the  wilderness,  not  finally 
quit  Egypt.  Pharaoh  was  an  absolute 
monarch,  despotic,  arbitrary,  cruel. 
Moses  and  Aaron  had  no  visible  power 
behind  them  to  enforce  their  claim. 
But  they  were  undaunted  and  courageous, 
because  they  were  assured — 

1.  Qod  was  with  them,  "  The  God 
of  the  Hebrews  hath  met  with  us" 
(ver.  3).  Whatever  the  difficulties  that 
beset  us,  if  we  are  engaged  in  God's  work, 
and  have  the  promise  of  His  presence, 
we  can  rise  superior  to  the  slavish  dread 
of  man.  He  who  truly  fears  God  need 
have  no  other  fear.  (Illustrations : 
Elijah  and  Ahab,  Daniel  and  Darius, 
Luther  at  Worms,  "  I  cannot  do  othei- 


wise.") 


2,  They  were  oppressed  with  the  same 
wrongs  from  which  their  brethren 
suffered,  "Let  us  go,  we  pray  thee," 
comp.  with  ver.  1,  "Let  My  people 
go."  Se  can  plead  most  powei fully 
for  the  slave  into  whose  soul  the  iron  of 
bondage  has  entered,  he  can  tell  most 
touchingly  to  others  the  story  of  salva- 
tion who  has  himself  felt  the  need  and 
the  joy  of  deliverance.  Christ  was 
made  like  unto  His  brethren  that  He 
might  suffer  tvith  them  as  well  aa  for 
them — "  yet  without  sin." 

IL    The    Enraged    King. 

The  whole  careier  of  the  new  dynasty 
in  Egypt  "which  knew  not  Joseph," 
was  marked  by — 

1.  Defiance  of  the  true  Go^,  "Pharaoh 
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said.  Who  is  the  Lord  f  "  &c.  (ver.  2). 
There  were  gods  many  and  lords  many 
in  Egypt,  hut  the  king  was  not  pre- 
pared to  ohey  Jehovah.  His  own  will 
was  his  law,  his  power  his  idol,  himself 
his  Qod  to  him.  There  came  a  period 
when  under  the  stroke  of  judgment  he 
entreated  Moses  and  Aaron  to  leave  his 
land  and  pray  to  God  for  him.  It  re- 
quired hut  a  slight  change  in  his  condi- 
tion and  circumstances  to  change  **  the 
bold  had  man  "  into  a  suppliant. 

2.  The  request  of  the  IsruelitfS  is 
treated  as  an  attempt  to  escape foom  their 
burdens.  "Ye  are  idle,  therefore  ye 
say,"  &c.  (ver.  17).  **Holy  diligence 
in  the  best  business  is  censured  by  many 
as  culpable  carelessness  in  the  business 
of  the  world.  When  they  were  almost 
killed  with  working,  he  told  them  they 
were  *  idle.*  But  those  that  are  diligent 
in  doing  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  will  with 
God  escape  the  doom  of  the  **  slothful 
servant,"  though  with  men  they  do 
not''    {Senrf/.) 

III.  The  Amicted  People. 

The  interposition  of  Moses  and  Aarou; 
instead  of  mitigating,  increased  the 
bondage  of  the  Israelites. 

1.  They  were  refmed  straw  to  make 
brickSf  hut   not  permitted  to  diminish 


the  number  tnade.  There  ia  reason  to 
believe  that  the  manufacture  of  bricks 
in  Egypt  was  a  Government  monopoly^ 
most  of  those  that  have  been  found  in 
modern  times  being  stamped  with  the 
name  of  a  king.  The  people  were 
**  scattered  abroad ''to  gather  straw — pro- 
bably also  to  weaken  them  by  disunion^ 
and  their  time  being  thus  wasted  they 
were  unable  to  maintain  their  former 
returns. 

2.  Tliey  were  beaten.  ''The  anode 
of  beating  was  by  the  offender  being 
laid  flat  on  the  ground,  and  generally 
held  by  the  hands  and  feet  while  the 
chastisement  was  being  administered. " 
( WiUcineon.) 

3.  They  were  denied  the  solace  of  re- 
ligion in  their  sorrows.  They  might  not 
go  and  eacrifice  to  the  Lord  God  of  their 
fathers  as  He  had  commanded.  '*0n 
the  side  of  the  oppressor  there  was 
power,  but  they  had  no  comforter." 
Yet  all  thi4  was  ripening  for  a  glorioiis 
"afterward"  in  their  history.  Golden 
Text. 

Show  now  seemingly  adverse  things- 
poverty,  sickness,  and  suffering — may 
be  fraught  with  blessing  '*  to  them  that 
love  God." 

J.   BOYLB. 


August  5th.— Afternoon. 
PAUL  SENT  TO  MACEDONIA. 

Acts  xvi.  1 — 21.  (For  a  Scripture  Class.) 


Introduction. — Link  the  past 
with  the  present  by  reminding  the 
scholars  that  all  the  places  mentioned  in 
the  lesson  were  then  a  part  of  the  great 
Boman  empire,  though  now  included 
in  that  of  Turkey. 

Reviemr  last  Sunday's  lesson,  re- 
calling the  first  stages  of— 

1  atU'e  seeond  missionary  journey. 
His  companion,  and  his  efforts  to  water 
the  good  seed  previou8ly*sown. 


Bead  the  passage,  noting  the  chief 
places  mentioned  and  persons  therewith 
connected. 

1.  Derbe  and  I-jrstra,  yielding* 
rich  harvest  in  the  heart  of  young 
Timothy.  Recall  chap,  xiv.,  19,  20, 
Perhaps  Timothy  in  the  crowd,  remem- 
bered the  apostle's  courage  and  en- 
durance, and  sought  to  follow  in  his 
steps.  Show  howhis  early  education  had 
prepared  him  for  gospel  truth  (2  Tim.  i- 
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1 — 6),  that  lie  had  proved  his  faith 
and  love  near  home  (ver.  2.),  aad  now 
received  a  cordial  welcome  to  the 
missionary  band. 

(See Dr. Kitto'fl  "Daily  Bib.  lUns.," 
vol.  viii.,  p.  322.) 

2.  Phrygia  and  Galatia  (ver.  6) 
Study  Gal.  i.  toiii.  chaps.  '*  Footsteps  of 
St.  Paul,"  pp.  164—167.  Kitto  (as 
above),. p.  325.  Elicit  that  Paul,  lately 
recognised  at  Jerusalem  as  "  the  apostle 
of  the  Grentiles/'  now  turns  to  them, 
and  in  pagan  cities  preaches  Christ, 
finding — 

(a)  A  cordial  reception;  {b)  appre- 
eiation  of  go9pel  truth ;  (e)  affectionate 
care  in  his  own  sickness  and  infirniity. 

Thence,  passing  Mysia  and  Bithynia, 
&c.,  to— 

3.  Troas  (ver.  8).  (See  Kitto  as 
above,  p.  339.)  Describe  the  place ; 
show  the  importance  of  the  neighbour- 
hood in  ancient  times,  "  when  the 
prancing  war-steeds  and  chariots  of  the 
Trojans  and  Greeks  rattled  along,*' 
Doubtless  Paul  thought  of  its  past, 
>nd  contrasted  the  "holy  war"  in 
which  lie  was  engaged.  Possibly  note 
thought  of  going  to  Borne. 

Imagine   his  prayers    at    night  for 


guidance;  answered  by  this  call  ta 
Macedonia.  The  party  joined  by  Luke,. 
"the  beloved  physician.'*  Trace  the 
journey  across  the  ^gean  Sea  to  Nea- 
polls ;  thence  to — 

4.  Philippi  (ver.  12—15).  Explain 
phrases  "a  colony,** — "where  prayer 
was  wont  to  be  made,'*  &c.  Describe 
place  and  population.  Elicit  the  parti> 
culars  of  Lydia's  conversion, — in  a 
strange  place,  where  she  pursued  her 
worldly  calling,  she  sought  out  God*& 
people  and  worshipped  with  them,  and 
thus  met  with  her  Saviour  God  at  a 
simple  "  prayer  meeting." 

Applicatio n.— Golden  Text* 
**  Triumphs  in  Christ.'* 

1.  Cabling  the  young  Timothg  to 
missionary  service. 

2.  Changing  rough  Oalatian  toarriors 
into  gentle  Christians. 

3.  Leading  the  apostlcy  by  faith,  t^ 
untried  fields  of  warfare. 

4.  Meeting  the  true-hearted  Lydia, 
who  used  aright  her  feeble  light,  with 
the  brighter  beams  of  **  the  Sun  of 
righteousness." 

Ha^  t/ie  gospel  enitred  YOUR  hearty 
and  triumphed  there  ? 

Kxnsnx  B. 


t  .- 
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In  1872  the  Committee  of  the  San  day  School  Union  made  their  first 
call  to  united  prayer.  The  manner  in  which  the  call  was  responded 
to,  and  the  evident  tokens  of  Divine  approval,  in  blessings  ponred  oat 
upon  the  yonng,  in  answer  to  the  earnest,  believing  prayers,  occurring 
from  year  to  year,  has  encouraged  the  Committee,  in  concert  with 
kindred  institations,  once  more  to  renew  the  call. 

In  these  days  of  educational  progress,  and  in  these  times  of  doabt 
and  speculative  theology,  when  our  scholars  are  beset  on  the  right 
hand  and  on  the  left  by  those  who  would  blot  out  the  ancient  way- 
marks,  and  turn  them  aside  from  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  it  behoves 
the  entire  Christian  Church  to  resort  to  a  more  energetic  and  wide- 
spread use  of  the  weapon  of  all  prayer. 

On  the  days  set  apart  for  special  prayer,  therefore,  let  every  teacher 
cry  unto  the  Lord ;  let  the  season  be  one  of  greater  intensity,  a  time  of 
intenser  concentration  of  the  spiritual  life  upon  the  grand  object  of 
Sunday  school  work — ^the  winning  of  the  hearts  of  the  young  for  Jesus, 
and  the  building  them  up  in  the  faith  and  hope  of  the  gospel.  Unite 
heart  and  soul  in  the  one  concentrated  connected  prayer  of  the  whole 
Church  of  Christ  for  the  salvation  of  the  young. 

The  days  fixed  are  Sunday  October  28th,  and  Monday,  October  29th, 
1 877 ;  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  following  arrangements  should, 
as  far  as  practicable,  be  observed  : — 

That  on  LORD'S  BAT  Morning,  October  28th,  from  7  to  8  o*clo<Ac«  all  Christians 
flhould  in  priyate  offer  prayer  on  behalf  of  the  Sunday  schools. 

That  the  opening  engagements  of  the  Morning  School  should  be  preceded  by  tb6 
teachers  meeting  together  for  prayer. 

That  Ministers  be  asked  to  preach  Special  Sermons  upon  the  claims  of  Sttudiy 
schools. 

That  in  the  Afternoon  tbe  ordinary  routine  of  each  school  should  be  varied  bj  the 
echolars  being  gathered  for  devotional  exercises,  interspersed  with  singing  and  appro* 
prlate  addresses.    To  this  service  the  parents  of  the  scholars  might  be  invited. 

That  at  some  time  during  the  Evening  the  teachers  should,  in  concert  with  other 
Christians,  meet  for  Thanksgiving  and  Prayer. 

That  on  MONDAY  Morning,  October  29th,  between  the  hours  of  7  and  8,  teachers 
should  again  devote  time  for  bringing  their  scholars  in  prayer  before  Gk>d. 

That  in  the  course  of  the  day  the  female  teachers  of  each  school  hold  a  meeting 
for  united  prayer  and  thanksgiving. 

That  in  the  Evening  each  church  or  congregation  be  invited  to  hold  a  meeting,  at 
which  the  interests  of  tbe  Sunday  school  should  form  the  theme  of  the  prayers  and 
addresser. 
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be  like  Jesus?  Then  yoa  must  go 
about  **  doing  good,"  and  making 
people  happy. 

Let  118  sing  that  sweet  hymn  to- 
gether,  **  I  want  to  be  like   Jesus." 


Send  the  children  home  with  strong 
and  simple  ideas  of  a  Father's  loving 
care  and  tenderness,  and  a  child's  grate- 
ful desire  to  serve  Him  in  return. 

E«  S,  C. 


July  Sthj— Afteraoon; 
PATJL   AT  ANTIOCH. 

AcTsziii.  26 — 41.  {For  a  Scripture  Class.) 


IfUroductum, 

Eelate  an  anecdote  of  some  great 
danger  encountered  in  travelling  by  a 
missionary  of  modem  times.  Many 
equally  great  were  endured  by  the 
Jirst  foreign  missionary,  the  apostle 
Paul.  (2  Cor.  xi.  26,  &c.) 

JReview, 

Last  Sunday's  lesson  the  beginning 
of  his  first  missionary  journey  from 
Antioch  to  Cyprus ;  recaU  his  proceed- 
ings there.  To-day  two  stages 
farther. 

Exposition. 

1.  The  Journey  (ver.  14). — "They 
came  to  Antioch,"  &c.  Note  how 
simple  the  Bible  narrative;  no  sensa- 
ticn  made  concerning  *' suffering  for 
Christ ; "  yet  this  journey  included 
many  **  perils  by  robbers,"  and  "  perils 
by  waterfloods." 

"Desolate  paths  and  rugged  cliffs 
must  be  climbed.  .  .  .  These  lonely 
passes  were  infested  with  .  .  desperate 
marauders,  similar  to  those  who  kept, 
a  century  ago,  the  Scottish  Highlands 

in  a  state  of  lawlessness 

Even  Roman  armies  failed  to  destroy 
them." 

We  may  imagine  our  two  travellers 
"toiling  along  through  difficult  and 
slippery  paths,  with  huge  precipices 
frowning  in  terror.  ,  ,  .  Now  and  then 
some  torrent,  sworfen  by  the  sudden 
rains,  occupying  the  whole  breadth  of 


the  defile,  as  it  rushes  down  .  .  like 
the  flooding  of  the  mountain-streams  in 
Scotland,  after  the  sudden  melting  of 
the  snows  on  the  higher  Grampians." 
[Footsteps  of  St,  Paul.) 

2.  The  Synagogue  and  its 
Service.  —  Describe  the  building, 
the  tiers  of  seats,  the  raised  desk  or 
table,  the  president,  with  his  flowing 
beard,  reading  the  scroll  of  the  law^ 
&c.,  &c.     Then  the  prayers  offered, — 

''  Blessed  be  Thou,  0  Lord  our  God, 
the  God  of  our  fathers,  who  in  Thy 
lovesendesta  Redeemer,  &c.,  &c.  ... 
Make  haste  to  redeem  us  with  a  perfect 
redemption..  .  .  Make  the  offspring  of 
David  Thy  servant  speedily  to  grow 
up  and  flourish,  and  let  our  horn  bo 
exalted  in  Thy  salvation,  for  we  hope 
for  Thy  salvation  every  day,"  &c. 

3.  The  Serxnon,  answering  the 
prayers  (ver.  16 — 41). — Explain  the 
custom  of  requesting  strangers,  who 
"  sat  down  "  to  address  the  assembly, 
that  act  being  a  sign  of  their  desire  to 
do  so. 

Mark  the  points  in  the  sermon, — 
"  The  God  of  our  fathers  "— "  God  the 
Redeemer"  from  Egyptian  slavery — 
God  the  Saviour  from  Canaanitish  foes 
—the  God  of  David— the  God  of  a 
perftet  salvation  and  redemption.  Then 
''God  hath  raised  unto  Israel  a 
Saviour,  Jesus." 
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4.  The  Application. 

(•)  "  To  YOU,"  &o.  (Ter.  26).  You 
hare  prayed  fbrit;  it  has  oome.  Bat 
not  in  ihtwwij  yon  exp0€Ud;  therefore 

(&)  *' Beware"  &c.  (yer.  40).    You 


miut  be  8a?ed  in  Ood^s  way ;  not  in 
your  own.    Elicit  the  one  way :~ 
"  Just  as  I  am,  without  one  plea,"  &c. 
«« Nothing  ia  my  hand  I  hring ; 
Simply  to  Thy  ciobb  I  cling." 

AixnibB. 


July  Z5th.— lioraing. 
KOSBS'    FLIGHT    ANB   BXILE. 

ExoD  il  11—25. 
GoLDBir  Text — ^Hbb.  x.  26,  with  Psot.  xri.  9. 


M  iitaken  zeal. 
0  utcast  from  Egypt. 
S  tranger  in  Miaum. 
E  nterteiined  by  Jethro. 
S  hepherd  for^  yean. 


M  ore  diatruit  of  self. 

I  nBigniftcance  of  world's  good. 

D  ependence  upon  God. 

I  mplicit  trust  in  God. 

A  pprehend  God. 

N  eed  of  patience,  peneyeifmoe,  Ac. 


Introditetion, 

Children  give  Bible  illustrations  of 
•great  men  appointed  by  God  for  special 
work,  subjected  to  peculiar  training — 
Joseph,  Duvidf  John  Baptist,  &c. 

Hoses  raised  up  to  deliyer  children  of 
Israel ;  educated  in  palace  (question  on 
preceding  lessons),  then  for  forty  years 
■an  exile  in  strange  land,  before  fitted 
ior  his  great  work.  To-day  we  must 
consider  some  lessons  taught  him  then. 

Mistaken  zeal  (rer.  11—15 ;  Acts 
yii.  23—29). 

Bid  wrong,  but  some  excuse.  No 
justice  for  poor  Israelites, — Moses  their 
champion.  ZeaUnUf  but  mietaken, — 
should  have  waited  God's  time.  His 
&ilnre  (Acts  yii.  25)  would  teach  him 
more  dittrust  of  eelfiaee  chap.  iii.  11), 
one  (^  the  first  lessons  we  must  learn 
if  we  would  serye  God  acceptably. 
(Apply.) 

Outcast  from  Kgypt  (v.  15). 

Fled  from  wrath  of  Pharaoh^  so  un- 
certain and  insecure  is  fayour  of  the 
world.  Moses  would  learn  the  insiff- 
.n\ficance  of  this  worUPs  good,  and  see 
that  if  he  served  God*s  people  he  must 
separate  from  their  enemies  (Heb.  xi. 
24—26).     Servants  of  God  must  not 


liye  as  of  the  world  (Bib,  Treas.,  iy. 
815).    (Apply.) 

Stranger  in  Midian  (yer.  15). 

Picture  Moses  friendless,  homeless, 
—would  pray  for  help  as  did  Abraham'i 
seryamt,  and  realize  more  than  ever  his 
dependence  upon  God  (see  chap,  xxxiil 
16). 

We  helpless,  depending  only  upon 
God  (John  iii.  27 ;  Bib,  Treas,,  N.  S.,  L, 
118).    (Apply.) 

Entertained  by  Jethro  (Benel) 
(16—22). 

Customary  for  women  to  assist  in 
care  of  flocks  (Rebekah,  Bib,  Treas,,yly 
1145).  Their  trouble,  and  Moses*  op- 
portune help,  seemed  natural,  but  ▼tf 
overruled  by  God  to  lead  to  provision 
for  Moses.  God  never  fails  those  vho 
depend  on  Him, — a  lesson  to  teacK 
Moses  implicit  trust  in  God  (Deut. 
xxxiii.  3). 

Have  our  mercies  (children  nune 
some)  taught  ua  this  ?    (App\y.) 

Shepherd  forty  years— no  tie- 
grading  service  (Illus.)  Would  t&ke 
long  journeys  after  pasturage.  In 
solitary  wanderings  would  learn  to 
apprehend  God,  and  be  in  closer 
communion  with  Him  (Ulus.,  David.) 
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Describe  need  of  patience  and  perse- 
verance in  Eastern  shepherd's  life. 
Illustrate  from  after  experiences  of 
Moaes  the  Talud  of  such  lessona  to  him ; 
show  closeness  of  his  walk  with  God ; 
a  man  of  prayer. 

Are  we  increasing  in  knowledge  of 
God?  enjoying  commimion  with  Him  ? 
striving  to  **run  with  patience  the 
raee  set  hefore  us  "  ?    (Apply.) 

God  was  watching  over  Israelites  as 
well  as  over  Moses  (23— 2g). 


How  strange  the  position  of  loth  ! 
Future  deliverer— an  exile !  Future 
niation — slaves ! 

God  was  ordering  the  way  of  both 
(Prov.  xvi.  9). 

Apply  lesson — God  directs  steps  of 
all. 

Let  each  one  pray,  **  Teach  me  Thy 
way,  0  Lord  ;  *'  also,  "  Make  me  to  go 
in  the  path  of  Thy  commandments." 
For  it  is  useless  knowing  the  way  unless 
we  walk  in.  it.  Emily  E.  L. 


July  iSth.— Afternoon. 


TT7BNING  TO  THE  GENTILES. 


Acts  xiii.  42 — 62, 


In  the  application  of  Paul's  sermon  he 
dwells  upon  the  necessity  of  faith  in 
Jesus,  through  whom  the  forgiveness  of 
sins  is  preaclied. 

Those  who  believe  are  justified. 

*'To  eonvinoe  and  to  oondenm 
Is  all  the  law  can  do." 

but  simple  iaith  in  Christ  saves  the 
soul. 

"We  have  now — 

I.  The  breaking  up  of  the 
congregation. 

**  Most  of  the  Jews  appear  to  have  walked 
sidletfly  away  ;  bat  many  of  them,  and  of  the 
relqiieil^  prosblyteil,  were  so  far  interested  ««  to 
^k  the  apostles  to  repeat  their  message  the- 
next  Sabbath.  Meanwhile  the  anxions  ones 
were  persuaded  to  continue  in  the  grace  of 
6od.»' 

(a)  Som  different  are  the  effects  of  the 

satne  sermon  ! 

,-       , , 

^me  heU^vOy  others  mock,  others  say 
we  will  heoc  thee  again  of  this  matter. 
How  do- we  hear  F 

(h)  Th98e^  ioh«  hear  aright  will  wish 
to  hear  again. 


Do  we  so  love  ithe  goefpel  as  to  sing 
truly, — 

"  Tell  me  the  story  qften.** 

II.  Assembling  again  in 
larger  numbers. 

The  Jewish  synagogue  now  hecome  a 
Christian  meeting-house,  where  the 
apostles  preached  the  glad  tidings  of 
good- will  to  men.  This  filled  the  Jews 
with  envy. 

(c)  Zet  U8  beware  of  an  envious  spirit, 

"  Anger  is  cruel,  wrath  is  outrageous, 
hut  who  is  ahle  to  stand  hefore  envy  ?  " 
Even  in  religion  envy  has  too  often  done 
its  fatal  work. 

{d)  Let  us  seek  to  draw  oihers  to  hear 
the  gospel. 

Each  taking  another  is  the  way 
for  the  whole  city  to  he  gathered  toge- 
ther. 

til.  Rejecters  rejeoted. 
'  The  Jews  thinking  themselveB  worthy, 
were  judged  unworthy  of  eternal  lifi». 
They  rejected  the  gosp^  and  Ood 
rejected  tiiem.  The  apostles  turn  fr^m 
them. 
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(f )  Lit  ui  guard  agmntt  a  mlf-righ- 
ieovsgpirit. 

Self-rigfateonsnetfl  preTento  ns  leek- 
iug  the  Safionr. 

(/)  Jf¥)€  reject  the  goepel  we  muet  be 
r^eeted. 

We  may  have  to ' '  wonder  and  periali." 
It  will  be  more  tolerable  for  Sodom  than 
for  OS  if  we  reject  Christ. 

IV.  The  gospel  giTen  to  the 
Gentiles. 

This  was  promised  of  old.  It  gave 
joy  and  gladness.  The  gospel  was 
preached  and  the  church  extended. 

"Oar  apottlet  wera  tlMidered,  were  pene. 
euted,  were  baDithed,bQt  tbejleft  behind  them 
bleeied,  joyous,  living  monumeatt  of  thdr 


labonn,  monamanto  endoring  onto  thii  fltonil 
life  for  which  they  were  dispoeed,  in  which  they 
beliered,  and  by  whieh   they  triampbed-"- 
Wludom. 
{g)  The  goepel  received  gtpee  Joy  and 

ee/vufert, 

"Solid  joys  Md  lasting  pleasure 
None  bat  Zion'a  children  know." 

Let  US  seek  that  joy.  It  may  be  oun 
through  Christ  Jesus. 

(A)  LA  ue  etrive  to  eend  the  goepel  to 
the  Oentilee. 

To  *Uhe  natione**  that  now  sit  ia 

darkness,  so'that  they  may  see  the  great 

light,  andbeUeye,  and  so  in  their  tam 

be  filled  with  joy  and  gladness,  and  ve 

who  send  shall  be  blessed. 

H.  G.  G. 


July  «ind  ~Momin|r. 
OOB     AFPEABS     TO     KOSES. 

Exodus  iii.  I — 15. 


Picture  Moses  in  some  retired  spot 
among  the  lofty  hills  of  Sinai,  feeding 
the  flock  of  Jethro  his  father-in-law 
from  the  thick  grass  that  covered  the 
▼alleys.  Eemark  that  Eastern  shep- 
herds often  drove  their  flocks  long  dis- 
tances for  pasture. 

Note  two  things— 1.  That  Moses  was 
alone.  Probably  thinking  about  the 
oppressed  Israelites;  wondering  when, 
if  ever,  they  would  be  delivered — per- 
haps praying  that  the  time  might  soon 
come. 

2.  Hmt  Moses  was  libout  his  ordinary 
employment,  God  puts  honour  upon 
industry  and  diligence. 

Examples. — God  called  David  when 
he  was  keeping  sheep  in  the  wilderness ; 
Elisha  when  ploughing;  the  apostles 
when  fishing;  and  angels  from  God 
appeared  to  the  shepherds  as  they  kept 
their  flocks  by  night. 

To  do  present  duty  well  is  the  best 
preparation  for  future  and  higher  duty. 


Bemark  on  the  disoiplin  of  a  low  Btatioo, 
Moses  being  fitted  for  his  great  workbylthe 
solitnde  and  sheep  tending  of  the  desert.  Thtu 
God  often  educates  men.  Iiord  Cbtaodlor 
Campbell  began  life  as  a  drudge  in  a  printing 
office.  See  also  "Early  Days  of  BiskoP 
Prideaux,"  Bible  Clou  and  Touik'$Mag.lSS». 

Note— I.  What  Moses  saw. 
—A  bush  burning  far  from  the  dwell- 
ings of  men— set  on  fire  by  no  visible 
hand— not  consumed;  branch  and  leaf 
.n  the  midst  of  the  fire  fresh  and  green. 
Nothing  of  all  that  Moses  in  his  eady 
youth  had  seen  accomplished  in  Egypt 
by  magic  could  compare  with  this  strange 
sight  His  curiosity  is  aroused— he 
turns  aside  to  see  why  it  is  that  the 
bush  is  not  burned. 

II.  W^hat  Moses  heard.-- 
Strangest  fact  of  all,  in  the  heat  of 
the  flame  there  is  One  who  knows  tiie 
lonely  shepherd,  and  even  addresses  him 
by  name.  He  hears  the  voice,  but  sees 
not  the  lips  which  utter  the  words  he 
hears.     "Moses,  Moses,  "  is  the  call ; 
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25.— SKKTGH    OF    THE    KVANGELIST    MARK. 

St.  Mark  the  eyangelist  is  the  person  mentioned  in  the  Acts  (chap.  xii.  12,  25)  as 
(*  John  whose  surname  was  Mark.'*  He  was  the  son  of  Mary,  a  pious  woman  of 
Jerusalem,  at  whose  house  the  aposdes  were  accustomed  to  meet  together  (chap, 
xii.  12),  '..and  he  was  also  *'  sister's  son  to  Barnabas"  (CoL  iv.  10).  St.  Mark  is 
universally  admitted  to  have  been  the  familiar  companion  of  St.  Peter,  by  whom  he 
is  thought  to  have  been  converted  to  Christianity,  from  the  latter  calling  him 
^  Marcos  my  son  "  (1  Pet.  v.  13).  But  it  has  been  a  question  with  some  critics 
whether  this  Marcus  and  the  John  Mark  in  the  Acts  and  epistles  is  the  same 
individual  as  the  ev  angelist ;  according  to  Lardner,  however,  and  many  others, 
there  is  but  one  Mark  in  4^e  New  Testament.  When  Paul  and  Barnabas  visited 
Jerusalem,  bringing  the  contributions  made  Q.t  Antioch  for  the  poor  sufferers  dnrmg 
the  famine,  Mark  returned  with  Paul  and  his  uncle  (Acts  xii.  26),  and  accompanied 
them  in  their  first  apostolic  journey  (chap.  xiii.  5).  But  while  in  PamphyUa^ 
Mark,  from  some  cause  or  other,*  left  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  returned  to  Jerusa- 
lem (chap.  XT.  38).  This  gave  offence  to  Paul,  who,  in  consequence,  on  the  next 
journey  objected  to  Mark  accompanying  them.  Barnabas  was  dissatisfied  with  this 
proceeding,  and  having  separated  from  St.  Paul,  he  proceeded  with  Mark  to 
Cyprus  (chap.  xv.  39).  Subsequently,  however,  St.  Paul  appears  to  have  become 
leconciled  to  him,  for  we  find  Mark  at  Rome  visiting  St.  Paul,  and  sending  through 
him  salutations  to  the  church  at  Colosse,  to  whose  favour  Paul  also  recommends  him 
(Col.  iv.  10),  and  likewise  to  Philemon  (ver.  24).  After  this  St.  Maik  probably 
took  some  apostolic  journey,  for  St.  Paul  sends  for  him  to  come  again  to  Eome, 
saying  to  Timothy,  "  Take  Mark  and  bring  him  with  thee,  for  he  is  profitable 
to  me  for  the  ministry  "  (2  Tim.  iv.  11).  This  is  all  the  information  afforded  us  by 
the  Scripture  in  respect  of  him. — Finnock's  "  Anali/sis  of  New  Testament  SiatoryS 

26.— JUPITER    AND    MERCURY. 

^  Jupiter  was  conceived  as  the  "  father  of  gods  and  men,'*  and  it  was  believed 
that  he  sometimes  visited  the  earth,  and  on  such  occasions  his  frequent  companion 
was  Merciuy,  the  messenger  of  the  gods,  and  himself  the  god  of  eloquence.  One  of 
the  most  charming  of  Ovid's  poems  describes  a  visit  of  Jupiter  and  Mercury  to  the 
rude  and  simple  peasants  of  this  very  region.  An  old  story  like  this,  if  once  current 
among  the  peasantry,  would  not  be  likely  to  be  soon  forgotten.  It  would  be  told  on 
'^'^^ter  nights,  would  be  familiar  to  the  children,  and  made  the  subject  of  popular 
songs  and  ballads.  All  this,  too,  would  be  visibly  associated  with  the  temple  and 
statue  of  Jupiter  "  before  the  city."  At  the  time  of  festivals  the  mind  of  old  and 
young  would  be  full  of  the  tradition,  and  for  aught  we  know  a  festival  of  tlie  patron 
divinity  might  be  going  on  at  Lystra  at  this  verymoment. — SowsorCs  "  Scenes  from 
i^  Life  of  St,  FauV* 

27.— THE    CHIEF    SPEAKER. 

l^r.  George  Turner  relates  that  in  Samoa  a  chief  in  travelling  is  attended  by  his 
pnndpal  orator,  and  if  formal  speeches  are  being  made  anywhere  the  chief  never 
^eakg  fiiBt ;  that  is  done  by  the  first  "  cock-crower,"  viz.,  the  chief  orator. 

Matthew  Henry  gives  the  following  in  explanation  of  his  conduct  i—Either  he  did  not  like  the 
*^'  » or  he  Wanted  to  go  and  see  his  mother. 
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69.— VOICE    OF    THE    SPIRIT. 

AOTI  ziiL  IS. — ^^'Tlitn  tha  deputj,  when  ha  mw  what   wm   done,  beliered,  bong 

Mtoniihed  at  tha  doetriae  of  the  Lord." 

Several  learned  mea  tried  to  persuade  a  great  scholar  to  beUeve  in  Chiistiaoity, 
but  all  their  labour  was  in  rain.  A  plaio,  honest  person  referred  not  so  much  to 
legical  reasoning  as  to  the  work  of  the  Divine  Spirit^  and  the  scholar  exclaimed, 
'*  When  I  heard  no  more  than  human  reason,  I  opposed  it  with  human  reason ;  but 
when  I  heard  the  Spirit,  I  was  obliged  to  surrender."  Thus  it  is  that,  trusting  to 
their  own  wisdom,  the  wisest  are  lost,  while  those  who  are  taught  of  the  Spnt 
know  the  way  of  God  in  truth. — £uek. 

70.— ANTIOCH. 

Acts  ziii.  14. — **  But  when  they  departed  from  Perga,  tbej  oame  to  Antioch  in  Piiidia 
and  went  into  the  synagogue  on  the  sabbath  day,  and  sat  down." 

Antioch  was  a  famous  city  of  ancient  times,  the  capital  of  the  Greek  kings  of 
Syria,  finely  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Orontes,  about  twenty-one  miles  from 
the  sea,  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  plain.  It  was  founded  by  Seleuous  Nic&tor  in 
300  B.C.,  and  was  named  after  his  father  Antiochus.  It  was  four  miles  in  circam- 
ference,  and  famed  for  the  number  and  splendour  of  its  public  buildings,  tbe 
Seleucid  monarchs  haying  vied  with  each  other  in  embellishing  their  metropolis; 
and  the  Roman  emperors  having  also  done  much  to  adorn  it.  It  was  called  tbe 
**  Queen  of  the  East,''  and  <*The  Beautiful,''  and  it  was  advantageously  situated 
&>r  trade,  being  easily  approached  by  the  caravans  of  the  East,  and  through  iti 
port  Seleucia  having  maritime  communication  with  the  Went.  Its  inhabitants 
were  celebrated  for  their  luxury  and  effeminacy,  their  love  of  frivolous  amusements, 
and  their  propensity  to  ridicule  and  scurrilous  wit.  Antioch  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament,  and  it  was  here  that  the  disciples  of  our  Saviour  were 
first  called  Christians  (Acts  zi.  26).  Few  places  have  undergone  so  many 
calamities  as  Antioch.  In  b.c.  65,  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  kingdom  of  S^ria,  it  was 
captured  by  Pompey ;  in  a.d.  1 15  it  was  almost  utterly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake ; 
in  260  it  was  captured  by  the  Persians  under  Sapor ;  and  in  540  it  was  thrown 
into  a  heap  of  ruius  by  the  Persians  under  Chosroes.  It  was  restored  by  tbe 
Emperor  Justinian,  but  never  quite  recovered  this  last  blow.  In  the  first  half  of 
the  seventh  century  it  was  taken  by  the  Saracens  and  remained  in  their  possession  fof 
upwards  of  300  years,  when  it  was  recovered  by  the  Greek  Emperor  Nicephorus 
Phocas.  In  1084  it  was  again  taken  by  the  Saracens  and  remained  with  them  till  1089, 
when  it  was  taken  by  the  Orusaders.  They  established  the  principality  of  Antiocb, 
of  which  the  first  ruler  was  Boemond,  and  which  lasted  till  1268,  when  it  was  taken 
by  Bibas,  the  Mameluke  Sultan  of  Egypt.  In  1516  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Turks.  The  modem  Antioch,  or  Antakick,  occupies  but  a  small  portion  of  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Antioch.     It  is  a  poor  place,  with  narrow,  dirty  streets,  and  hoflW* 
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mostly  of  one  story.  The  population  is  variously  given,  the  figures  ranging 
between  6,000  and  8,000.  It  has  some  manufactures  of  silk,  stuffs,  leather, 
and  carpets,  and  has  some  trade  in  these  articles,  anj  in  goats's  wool,  beeswax, 
&c.  The  neigh bourhoodj  of  Antioch  abounds'  in  fig,  olive,  and  mulberry  trees, 
and  in  vines,  but  is  indifferently  cultivated. — Free  Gospel  Magazine, 

71.-PKARLS    FROM    GRKAT    DEPTHS. 

Acts  xiii.  17. — "The  God  of  this  people  Israel  chose  our  fathers,  and  exalted  the 
people  when  they  dwelt  as  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  with  an  high  arm 
brought  he  them  out  of  it." 

I  have  been  told  that  the  deeper  the  water  the  larger  the  pearl.  I  don't  know 
how  that  is,  but  I  do  know  that  from  the  greatest  depths  of  sin  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  sometimes  gathers  up  His  brightest  jewels.  Paul  was  a  persecutor,  Buoyan 
was  a  blasphemer,  John  Newton  was  a  libertine,  the  Earl  of  Rochester  was  aninfidel ; 
and  yet  the  grace  of  God  went  plunging  down  through  the  fathoms  of  their 
abomination,  until  it  found  them  and  brought  them  up  to  the  light. — Talma^, 

9 

72.— A    RISEN    SAVIOUR. 

Acts  xiii.  33. — *'  God  hath  fulfilled  the  same  unto  us  their  childreu,  in  that  he  hath 
raised  up  Jesus  again;  as  it  is  also  written  in  the  second  psalm,  Thou  art  my  Son, 
this  day  have  I  begotten  thee." 

The  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  defined  or  determined  Him  to  be  the  person 
spoken  of  by  the  prophets  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  was  the  authentic  and  solemn 
judgment  of  God  pronouncing  Him  to  be  His  Son.  When  the  Son  of  God  was 
raised  from  the  dead,  his  eternal  dignity,  which  was  before  concealed,  was  brought 
to  light.  His  resurrection  did  not  constitute  Him  the  Son  of  God ;  it  only  e?inced 
that  He  was  truly  so,  Jesus  Christ,  during  His  public  ministry,  had  declared  him- 
self to  be  the  Son  of  God,  and  on  this  account  the  Jews  charged  Him  with  blas- 
phemy, and  asserted  that  he  was  a  deceiver.  But  His  resurrection,  the  clear  mani- 
testation  of  the  character  He  assumed  gloriously  and  for  ever  terminated  the 
controversy  which  had  been  maintained  during  the  whole  of  His  ministry  on  earth. 
In  raising  Him  from  the  dead,  God  decided  the  contest. — Haldane. 

73.— THERE  IS   NO  ^WAY  TO  CHRIST. 

Acts  ziiL  39. — '*  And  by  Him  all  that  believe  are  justified  from  all  things,  from 
which  ye  could  not  be  justified  by  the  law  of  Moses." 

During  a  great  revival  of  God's  work,  a  servant  of  the  Lord  was  walking  slowly 
down  the  aisle  of  a  crowded  building.  Observing  a  young  man  whose  eyes  were  filled 
with  tears,  and  whose  face  betokened  profound  sadness,  he  paused  to  speak  to  him, 
when  he  was  instantly  and  earnestly  asked,  **  Can  you  tell  me  the  way  to  Chiist  ?  " 
"No,'*  was  the  reply,  very  deliberately  uttered,  "I  cannot  tell  you  the  way  to 
Christ,*'  *<  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  inquirer,  "  I  supposed  you  were  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel."  **  So  I  am,*'  was  the  answer.  "  And  you  cannot  tell  me  the  way  to 
Christ?  "  "  No,"  again  remarked  the  minister,  **  I  cannot  tell  you  the  way  to 
Christ.'^    The  look  of  surprise  with  which  this  was  heard  gave  place  in  a  moment 
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to  an  ezpreuion  of  sorrow,  and  the  young  man  bowed  his  head  in  silence,  as  if 
bitterly  disappointed.     "  My  friend,*'  said  the  minister,  solemnly,  *  *  there  tsMway 
to  Christ,     Ton  think  of  Him  as  standing  in  that  distant  comer  of  the  Toom,  and 
you  wish  to  know  how  you  are  to  get  through  this  vast  crowd  and  oyer  these  seats 
in  order  to  reach  Him.     But  your  thought  is  not  according  to  truth.    He  came 
down  from  heaven  to  the  cross,  there  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself, 
and  then  He  comes  on,  not  merely  to  yonder  comer  of  the  room,  but  up  to  tlie 
yery  spot  where  yon  now  are,  and  tendeily  laying  His  hand  upon  you,  says,  as 
He  said  unto  the  sickfof  the  palsy,  '  Man,  thy  sins  are  forgiyen  thee  *     (Luke  t.  20). 
Tou  think  of  Christ  as  a  half -finished  bridge  across  a  riyer,  and  trembling  in  alaim 
upon  the  bank  of  a  broad  stream,  you  wish  me  to  tell  you  how  to  reach  it,  and 
thus  escape  the  fire  rolling  so  rapidly  towards  the  lost  sinner.    But  your  thonglit 
is  not  according  to  truth.    He  bridges  not  only  half  the  river,  but  He  spans  tk 
entire  mighty  chasm  between  yon  and  God,  and  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
trust  Him  for  salvation  straightway,  right  here  and  now ;  for  '  by  Him  aU  tk^ 
believe  are  justified  from  all  things '  "  (Acts  xiii.  39).    The  next  day  the  minister 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  young  man  distributing  hynm-books  througli  the 
building,  and  singing  at  his  work.  * 


74.— RIDICULE    SILKNGED. 

Acts  xiii.  40,41. — **  Beware  therefore,  leat  that  come  upon  you,  which  is  spokes  of 
m  the  prophets ;  Behold,  ye  deFpisers,  and  wonder,  and  perish :  for  I  work  a  woik 
in  your  days,  a  work  which  ye  shall  in  no  wise  believe,  though  a  man  declare  it 
unto  you." 

A  Mr*  Soper,  while  residing  at  Alfnston,  in  England,  having  been  called  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  tmth,  aeparated  himself  from  his  former  gay  associates. 
Some  of  these  giddy  youths  meeting  him  one  day  when  going  to  the  chapel,  thus 
addressed  him : — "  Well,  Soper,  you  seem  to  be  very  zealous  for  religion,  we  shall 
soon  *hear  that  you  are  a  preacher.  Come,  can't  you  preach  us  a  sennoa  F 
Soper  very  gravely  replied,  "  No,  I  will  name  a  text,  and  will  leave  yon  to  preach 
the  sermon."  Then  with  great  emphasis  he  recited  the  above  passages.  The 
words  fell  with  such  weight  on  their  minds  that  not  one  of  them  could  make  a 
reply,  nor  did  they  ever  ridicule  him  any  more. 


7S.— WATCHING   OUTSIDE  THE  GATE. 

Acts  xiii.  86. — "For  David,  after  he  had  aerved  his  own  generation  by  the  will  of 
Ood,  fell  on  sleep,  and  was  laid  imto  his  fathers,  and  saw  corruption." 

A  Boman  general  having  achieved  a  great  victory,  the  senate  decreed  him  s 
triumph  ;  but  he  must  wait  beyond  the  walls  until  they  who  had  shared  the  con- 
flict with  him  arrive  to  partake  with  him  the  honour.  Then,  on  the  appointed  day, 
with  tumultuoifs  shouts  of  joy,  along  streets  strewn  vith  garlands,  and  amid  altars 
smoking  with  incense,  they  pass  through  the  gates  of  Home,  to  lay  their  trophic^ 
at  the  feet  of  the  gods  in  the  Capitol.  And  we  too  must  wait  outside  the  city  of 
God,  until  the  redeemed  hosts  are  gathered  under  the  banner  of  our  Captain.    But 
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then,  in  one  long  magnificent  procession  of  all  saints  and  angels,  we  shall  go  up 
with  the  joyful  sound  of  liarps  and  trumpets  through  the  gates,  to  the  capitol  of 
heaven,  and  receive  from  God  the  **  cro«vn  of  life,"  **  We  are  laid  unto  our  fathers,** 
only  that,  with  all  who  ha^e  preceded  us,  we  may  stand  before  the  throne,  a  multi- 
tude which  no  man  could  number, — Sev,  J,  J,  Bonar. 


76.— WORK  AND  ITS  RE'WARD. 

Acts  xiii.  41. — **  Behold,  ye  despisers,  and  wonder,  and  perish :  for  I  work  a  work  in 
your  days,  a  work  which  ye  shall  in  no  wise  beUeve,  though  a  man  declare  it  onto 
you." 

I  was  one  day  riding  in  a  railway  carriage  with  a  gentleman,  an  d  in  the  course 
of  conversation  be  found  out  tliat  I  had  been  a  missionary.  By  and  by  be  put  to 
me  this  question, — "  Don't  you  think  it's  very  much  of  a  day-dream,  sir,  this  con- 
version of  tbe  world  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  work  goes  on  very  slowly."  I  said, 
"  "Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you  whether  you  are  a  Christian  man — a  religious 
man?"  "TVell,  no;  "  said  be,  **  not  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word'.*  ■**'WeD, 
said  I,  "  do  you  attend  church,  or  chapel  ?**  **  Yes,  I  have  attended  One  all  my 
life.".  ''And  you  quite  believe.  I  suppose,  that  conversion  is  possible,  and 
that  man  can  be  made  ready  for  heaven?"  "Yes."  **  "Would  you  be  kind 
enough  to  tell  me  how  old  you  are  ?  "  He  said,  "  Well,  I  am  just  turned  sixty." 
'*  Well,"  I  said.  '*  I  have  been  on  a  mission-ground  wbere,  less  than  fifty  years  ago, 
then)  was  nx>t  a  Christian,  and  when  I  left  it  there  were  more  than  six  thousand  ; 
and  it  has  taken  all  this  time  to  convert  you  because  you  would  not  give  your  heart 
to  Ood.  There  is  a  passage  in  the  good  Book  which  meets  your  case  exactly, 
and  I  point  you  to  all  the  glorious  successes  in  Western  Africa,  where  the  Lord 
has  planted  a  strip  of  gospel  garden-ground  upon  a  soil  that  was  once  blasted, 
and  made  it  bring  forth  blossoms  of  beauty  and  a  golden-harvest  of  grace,  and 
He  has  done  it  all  in  the  lifetime  of  a  man.  '  Behold,  ye  despisers,* "  &c. — liev,  J. 
faeksoft  Wray,  Methodist  Misfumdry  Annual  Meeting,  1876. 


*> 


77.— SABBATH    DUTIKS. 


Ac3«'xiii.44.^-*'' And  the  next  sabbath  day  came  almost  the  whole   city  together  to 

hear  the  word  of  God." 

A  tradesman  was  sent  for  on  the  Sabbath  day  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards 
George  IV.,  as  his  Royal  Highness  was  preparing  to  leave  town  early  the  next 
morning.  That  tradesman  was  one  who  feared  God  more  than  man,  and  at  the 
risk  of  offending  the  prince,  and  losing  his  valuable  patronage,  be  declined  to 
attend  on  God's  day,  but  took  care  to  be  at  the  palace  at  a  very  early  hour  on 
Monday  morning.  "  I  sent  for  you  yesterday,*'  said  the  Prince ;  "  why  did  you 
not  come?"  "YourR^yal  Highness,  the  King  wanted  me."  "The  king!  I 
thought  my  father  never  sent  for  tradesmen  on  Sundays."  **  Please  your  Royal 
Highness,  I  do  not  mean  the  king  your  father,  but  the  King  of  kings. '^ 
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78.— ENTRANCE   THROUGH   TRIBULATION. 

Acts  xiv.  22. — **  Confirming  the  souls  of  the  disciples,  and  exhorting  them  to  continae 
in  the  fai^  and  that  we  must  through  much  tribulation  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  God." 

There  also  sat  a  man  at  a  little  distance  from  the  door,  at  a  tableside,  with  a 
book  and  his  iak-hom  before  him  to  take  the  name  of  him  that  should  enter 
therein ;  he  saw  also,  that  in  the  doorway  stood  many  men  in  armour  to  keep  it, 
being  resolved  to  do  the  men  that  would  enter  what  hurt  and  mischief  they  could. 
Now  was  Christian  somewhat  in  amaze.  At  last,  when  eyery  man  started  back 
for  fear  of  the  armed  men.  Christian  saw  a  man  of  a  yery  stout  countenance  come 
up  to  the  man  that  sat  there  to  write,  saying,  **  Set  down  my  name,  sir ;  "  the 
which  when  he  had  done,  he  saw  the  man  draw  his  sword,  and  put  an  helmet  npon 
his  head,  and  rush  toward  the  door  upon  the  armed  men,  who  laid  upon  him  with 
deadly  force ;  but  the  man,  not  at  all  discouraged,  fell  to  cutting  and  hacking  most 
fiercely.  So  after  he  had  received  and  given  many  wounds  to  those  that  attempted 
to  keep  him  out,  he  cut  his  way  through  them  all,  and  pressed  forward  into  the 
palace,  at  which  there  was  a  pleasant  voice  heard  from  those  that  were  within, 
even  of  those  that  walked  npon  the  top  of  the  palace,  saying, — 

*'  Come  in,  come  in ; 
Eternal  glory  thou  shalt  win." 

So  he  went  in,  and  was  clothed  with  such  garments  as  they.  Then  Christian 
smiled  and  said,  "I  think,  verily,  I  knew  the  meaning  of  this." — Bunyan's 
*  *  Pi lgr%m*s  Progress,*^ 


79.— CONSTRAINING   LOVE. 

Acts  xv.  26. — ''  Men  that  have  hazarded  their  lives  for  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus 

Christ." 

I  have  seen  a  plant  with  tendrils  fitted  to  seize  on  any  object  within  its  reach, 
that,  lying  prostrate  on  the  ground,  had  its  leaves  and  flowers  all  soiled  with  mud, 
and  its  arms  twined,  and  twisted,  and  tangled  into  each  other — ^like  a  rope  of  many 
strands ;  and  near  by  was  another  of  the  same  species,  with  it  arms  flung  lovingly 
around  a  tall  and  friendly  tree,  whose  stem  they  held  in  close  embrace,  while  they 
lent  it,  in  return  for  its  support,  a  robe  of  great  leaves  spangled  all  with  flowers. 
Lying  basely  in  its  own  embraces,  the  first  was  an  image  of  selfishness ;  but  in 
that  which  clothed  and  adorned  the  object  to  which  it  fondly  clung,  and  from  which 
no  storm  could  tear  its  arms,  I  saw  the  love  which,  queen  of  the  graces,  "  suffereth 
long,  and  is  kind ;  seeketh  not  her  own ;  beareth  all  things,  believeth  all  things^ 
hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things." — Dr.  Guthrie. 
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[We  recently  handed  a  copy  of  the  above  work  to  one  of  our  contributors,  who  haj» 
fayouredus  with  the  following  brief  notice : — ] 

"  What  can  the  man  do  that  cometh  after  the  king  P  "  might  well  have  been  asked  in 
closing  Conjbeare  and  Howson's  Life  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  so  interesting  and  so  well  got 
up  in  every  respect.  But  when  we  remember  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the 
various  researches  connected  with  Biblical  study  during  the  twenty-five  years  which 
bave  passed  since  that  book  appeared ;  and  when  we  anticipate  what  Farrar  h  a» 
promised,  we  may  console  ourselves  by  the  thought  that  many  a  country  has  had  more 
tlian  one  king  of  note,  and  that  the  production  of  one  great  work  on  a  subject  often 
calls  forth  another  equally  great. 

Meanwhile  we  cannot  but  be  thankful  that  the  knovrledge  contained  in  larger  pro- 
ductions is  no  longer  confined  to  those  who  have  access  to  them,  but  that  Mr.  Fask 
and  others  like  him  have  successfully  laboured  to  place  before  the  mass  the  results  of 
the  most  recent  discoveries  and  thought  in  connection  with  the  Bible. 

There  have  been  several  Lives  of  the  Apostle  Paul  in  late  days  (we  can  recommend 
that  in  the  "  Library  of  Biblical  Literature,"  a  collection  of  some  equally  well  written 
pamphlets,  as  containing  much  information  at  a  low  price),  but  we  think  there  is 
scarcely  one  which  can  compete  with  the  thoroughly  superior  volume  which  Mr.  Pask 
lias  produced,  a  remark  which  wewould  qualify  it  we  dared  by  saying  that  the 
engravings  seem  hardly  equal  to  the  rest  of  the  work. 

While  we  heartily  recommend  those  Sunday  school  teachers,  for  whom  it  has  been 
specially  prepared,  to  get  this  volume,  we  would  also  suggest  that  it  might  form  a 
suitable  present  in  any  Christian  family  to  those  who,  not  connected  with  Sunday 
schools,  perhaps  as  much  as  any  need  help  in  Biblical  study. 

We  wish  the  sale  of  this  book  such  success  that,  small  as  the  price  of  it  is  (46.) 
compared  with  its  contents,  it  may  be  possible  to  prepare  an  edition  at  half  the 
amount,  which  could  be  largely  used  as  rewards  to  our  senior  scholars. 

May  we  suggest  in  conclusion  that  it  is  not  absolutely  certain  that  Timothy  was  the 
angel  of  the  church  of  Ephesus  mentioned  in  Bev elation,  and  that  though  we  con- 
sider it  most  probable  that  the  apostle  Paul  was  released  after  his  first  imprisonment, 
some  able  and  even  recent  writers  are  of  a  different  opinion? 

V'  A  Handbook  on  the  Life  of  St.  Paul,*'  with  notes  critical  and  illn«tTative.  By  B.P,  Pask, 
•»  Special  Notes  on  Ephesus."    By  J.  T.  Wood,  Esq.,  F.S  A.    Sunday  School  Union. 
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OUTLINE  LESSONS. 


July  8th.— Momini^. 

THE  BBUVEBEB  BOBN. 

Exodus  ii.  1 — 10,  {For  an  Infant  OtoM.) 


JntMiuctum^ 

Wiitocnblaek-board,  Moses.  Who 
was  he?  Wliat  did  lie  do?  How 
did  lie  die  ?  We  will  talk  this  uoraing 
abotit  (Motes)  when  He  waff  a  little 
(boy).  What  happened  to  him  when 
a  baby  ?  No  quiet,  happy  home  as 
you  have.  Mother  always  afraid  of 
his  being  seen.  Explain  simply  w  h. 
At  last  made  him  an  ark  of  bulrushes. 
Draw  on  black-board. 

What  is  an  ark  ?  Show  picture  of 
Noah's  ark.  Was  Moses'  like  this  ? 
Elioit  ohildren's  idea  of  it,  and  then 
'<lhow  picture  of  the  child  Mosea  in  his 
ark  of  bulrushes. 

Mother  kept  near  to  watch  him. 
Another  watching  the  baby  boy.  Who 
was  this  ?  Yes,  God.  His  eye  lipon 
him,  and  He  would  take  care  of  him. 

Poor  child  cried ;  perhaps  frightened 
or  hungry.  Continue  to  tell  the  story 
yery  simply,  interesting  the  children 
by  questions. 

Retain  their  attention  hy  actively  ex- 
ercising  their  mind*  in  thinkiiig  and 
speaking  rather  than  by  mere  listening. 
Picture  the  joy  of  Moses'  mother  at  re- 
gaining her  baby.  How  she  would 
care  for  and  love  him.  Impress  on 
children  two  points  to  be  gathered  from 
lesson,  and  write  on  black-board  first — 


God  cares  for  His  little  chil- 
dren.   Second — 

God  has  sbmetbing  for  them 
to  do. 

Point  to  first  lesson,'  and  tell  me, 
dear  children,  who  took  care  of  Moses? 
Yes,  God,  our  Father  in  heaven.  He 
is  always  thinking  for  His  children, 
and  remembers  how  weak  the  little 
ones  are,  and  what  special  care  they 
need.    Repeat  ver.  Isa.  xl.  11. 

How  did  Ood  take  oare  of  Meies? 
Sent  a  kind  woman  to  provide  lor  him- 
God  has  given  you  father  and  mother 
to  care  for  you;  thank  Him  for  happy 
homes. 

Point  to  second  lesson  on  black-hoard, 
and  show  how  He  had  a  special  work 
for  Moses  to  do.  God  has  something 
for  us  a^  to  do.  .  >Little  children  can- 
not do  mnch^  but  eaeh  has  the  power 
to  do  something.  Let  ns  stand  and 
sing,  "  God  entrusts  to  all,  talents  few 
or  many.** 

Explain  talents  by  iUustratione  ftom 
page  III.  in  the  Sunday  School  Teacher 
for  1876. 

In  future  lessons  we  shall  leam 
what  Moses  did ;  but  let  us  all  re- 
member this  morning  that  we  too  have 
work  to  do  for  God.     Do  you  want  to 
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HE  Lord  has  given  the  brother  a  most  heavenly 
conntenance."  This  was  a  plea  made  in  an  Annual 
Conference  for  a  preacher  of  confessedly  limited 
education  and  small  talents,  when  the  question  was 
whether  he  should  be  continued  in  his  position.  A 
poor  plea  many  will  think.  Yet  there  was  good 
sense  in  it  notwithstanding.  A  **  heavenly  coun- 
tenance **  is  a  great  argument  for  the  religion  of  him 
who  carries  it.  One  glimpse  of  an  aD gel's  face 
*  would  probably  do  more  ta  impress  us  with  the 

beauty  of  holiness  than  many  an  eloquent  sermon  an  hour  long. 
Stephen's  radiant  face  was  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  his  discourse.  The 
shining  face  of  Moses  when  he  came  down  from  the  mount  was  proof 
to  the  Israelites  that  he  had  seen  the  Lord. 

If  this  is  true  with  an  audience  of  adults,  how  much  more  with 
children  !  Sensitive*  as  they  are,  and  often  affected  they  cannot  tell 
why  or  how,  and  gazing  steadfastly  as  they  do,  with  no  sense  of  impro- 
priety, into  the  face  of  their  teacher,  it  is  almost  unavoidable  that  his 
image  should  be  reproduced  in  them*  He  is  before  them  as  the  object 
is  before  the  camera — the  likeness  will  be  photographed.  The  first 
language  a  child  learns  is  in  the  face  of  his  mother.  Kor  does  he 
cease  to  read  that  language  when  he  understands  words.  During  his 
whole  Sabbath  school  pupilage  he  is  perhaps  as  much  under  the 
influence  of  the  language  which  meets  his  eye  as  of  that  which  falls  upon 
his  ear.  And  how  essential  that  they  should  be  in  perfect  harmony  ! 
How  sad  if  one  should  contradict  the  other — if  the  pleasant  truths  of 
the  gospel  should  not  be  imparted  with  a  pleasant  countenance !  I 
assume  now  that  the  staple  Sabbath  school  instructions  should  be  the 
pleasant  truths  of  the  gospel ;  that  the  stem  facts  of  law,  penalty,  and 
judgment  should  be  the  background  of  the  moral  picture,  and  intro- 
duced mainly  to  show  with  greater  distinctness  and  significance  love 
and  mercy  in  the  foreground.  The  countenance  of  him  who  holds  up 
the  picture  should  show  a  living  sympathy  with  it. 

No  one  will  suppose  that  by  '*  a  pleasant  face  "  I  mean  that  everlasting 
August^  1877.  k 
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simper  with*  which  some  think  to  please  children,  but  which  the  children 
soon  learn  to  treat  with  deserved  ridioole. 

Nor  do  I  mean  that  condescending,  patronizing  smile  which  seems 
to  say,  <'  It  is  a  great  stoop  for  me  to  be  yonr  teaoher.  Yon  are  yerj 
poor  and  ignorant  creatures,  and  yon  ought  to  highly  appreciate  my 
condescension  and  self-denial  to  instruct  yon."  Young  people  will 
torn  from  it  with  indignation. 

Nor  do  I  mean  an  asiumed  pleasantness  of  countenance,  got 
up  for  the  occasion,  worn  only  in  the  school.  There  will  be  a  lack  of 
naturalness  about  this  which  will  expose  its  artificial  character.  The 
sharp-eyed  children  will  detect  the  imposition.  A  lady  whose  whole 
countenance  betrayed  unrest  in  the  false  doctrines  for  which  she 
zealously  argued  claimed  that  her  views  made  her  happy.  She  tried 
to  enforce  the  word  *'  happy  "  with  a  smile,  but  as  she  could  spread  it 
only  skin^eep  over  the  furrows  which  habitual  dissatisfaction  had 
ploughed  in  her  face,  the  effort  more  than  fiilsified  her  statement;  ic 
became  ludicrous.  A  laboured  attempt  to  look  pleasant  will  be  a 
failure. 

One  should  look  pleasant  because  he  feels  so,  because  he  loves 
the  school,  and  loves  his  class,  and  loves  the  work  of  teaching; 
because  he  is  interested  in  the  precious  truths  he  is  telling,  and  has 
been  made  happy  by  hiding  them  in  his  heart.  The  pleasant  looks 
that  spring  fh>m  such  a  fountain  will  be  genuine,  and  will  bear 
scrutiny4  The  little  earnest  gazers  into  his  face  will  feel  that  there  is 
perfect  sincerity  there. 

This  pleasant  &ce  every  teacher  can  learn  to  carry.  It  does  noli 
require  beautiful  features.  Then  would  it  be  attainable  to  very  few, 
for  few  have  received  the  gift  of  beauty.  The  great  mass  of  persons 
(to  write  a  truism)  are  '^  ordinary  looking."  Yet  all  can  cultivate 
goodness  of  heart  and  kindliness  of  feeUng,  and  that  love  for  children 
and  that  sympathy  with  the  Saviour  of  children  which,  when  they 
shine  out  in  the  countenance,  are  fiEff  more  interesting  than  mere 
beauty.  Not  long  since  I  heard  it  said  of  a  lady  whose  life  and 
fortune  had  been  spent  in  caring  for  poor  crippled  and  diseased 
children,  ''  Her  features  are  plain,  but  her  &ce  is  very  attractive,  font 
is  perfectly  radiant  with  benevolence."  This  benevolent  radiance  will 
illumine  the  plainest  features,  will  adorn  the  poorest  complexion,  gi^^ 
brilliancy  to  tho  dullest  eye,  and  what  is  infinitely  more,  vnll  win  nutDf 
a  little  soul  lo  Ohrist.  Let  every  Sabbath  school  teacher  learn  how 
to  carry  a  pleasant  £ace. — H.  L.  Haicmonj)  (in  Naiioncbl  5.  8*  T,). 
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The  snperintendent  of  St.  Peter's  Protestant  Episcopal  Sunday 
school,  Brooklyn,  has  prepared  for  his  teachers  what  he  calls  ''  The 
Teacher's  Guide  and  Companion/'  in  the  form  of  a  folded  card,  on  the 
fonr  pages  of  which  are  printed  timely  directions  and  words  of  sug- 
gestion, which  the  teachers  are  requested  to  preserve  for  consultation. 
While  they  are  not  entirely  novel,  we  reprint  them,  in  substance,  for 
the  benefit  of  those  to  whom  they  are,  in  this  shape,  not  familiar. 

P&BFARINO   THE  LESSON. 

Pray,  morning  and  evening, — 

**  Open  Thou  mine  eyes,  that  I  may  behold  wondrous  things  out  of  Thy  law." 
Begin  to  prepare  the  lesson  early  (instead  of  late)  in  the  week. 
"Read  slowly,  verse  by  verse,  and  note  words,  phrases,  customs,  &c.,  requiring 
explanation. 

Obtain  a  Bible  dictionary,  and  such  other  aids  to  study  as  you  can. 

TEACHING  THE  I<E880N. 

Know  thoroughly  and  familiarly  whatever  you  would  teach. 

Get  and  keep  the  attention  of  your  scholars ;  now  speak  to  one,  then  to  another ; 
find  illustrations. 

Use  language  which  your  scholars  understand,  and  explain  the  meaning  of  every 
new  term  you  employ. 

Begin  with  what  is  already  known,  and  proceed  to  that  unknown,  maldng  each 
stop  thorough  before  taking  the  next. 

Excite  the  mental  activity  of  the  scholar,  that  he  may  himself  think. 

!Kequire  the  scholar  to  re-state,  in  his  own  language,  what  he  has  leamed. 

Sometimes  review  the  previous  lesson. 

COUNSELS. 

Be  present  before  the  opening  of  the  school ;  a  teacher  absent  or  late  need  not 
expect  regular  or  punctual  scholars. 

Be  courteous,  kind,  and  social  with  your  scholars ;  speak  to  them  when  they 
come  in ;  visit  them  ;  remember  that  we  must  influence  through  love. 

Profitably  occupy  the  spare  moments,  before  or  after  opening,  by  inquiries  after 
the  absent  or  the  sick ;  rebuke  or  remonstrate  in  private ;  narrate  some  incident 
which  has  fallen  under  your  observation  during  the  week  susceptible  of  a  moral 
or  spiritual  application. 

Kever  forget  you  are  a  teacher,  and  that  the  scholars  watch  you. 

Insist  on  order  at  all  times.    Bequire  each  scholar  to  find  the  hymn,  if  not  to 
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sing  it.   See  that  the  reqnett  of  the  ftuperintendent  for  the  school  to  respond  aloud 
ifl  complied  with. 

Rememher  the  force  of  example  in  all  thing*!. 

Bring  Christ  into  eyery  lesson. 

Create  in  the  scholar  a  deep  interest  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  ndghbourliood. 
The  young  may  help  by  attendance,  work,  prayer. 

Urge  a  regnlar  nse  of  all  the  means  of  grace.    Who  will  meet  me  at  the 
service? 

Encourage  your  scholars  to  contribute  systematically,  and  from  pure  motives,  to 
all  the  benevolent  enteiprises  of  the  church. 

Seek  and  pray  that  every  child  may  early  become  a  Christian,  and  contioue  to 
be  a  conunnnicant* 

Be  on  the  look-out  for  ministers  and  teachers  from  your  class,  and  for  nev 
scholars. 

"Work  on  in  faith ;  often  "  one  soweth  and  another  reapeth,"  but  **  God  wiE 
not  fotget  your  work  and  labour  of  love." 

CAUTIONS. 

Don*t  preach.  Bear  in  mind  that  your  scholars  remember  long  what  they  tell 
you,  but  may  soon  forget  what  you  tell  them.  Draw  out  their  observations ;  a 
mass  of  information  may  be  told  which  is  no  sooner  heard  than  forgotten,  bec&use 
the  scholar  is  not  worked,  and  takes  no  part  in  the  lesson. 

Don't  linger  after  the  school  closes,  and  so  lose  a  part  of  the  service  and  disturb 
the  worshippers  in  God*s  house. 

Don't  neglect  the  dull  scholars ;  it  is  easy  to  teach  a  child  who  is  anxious  to 
learn,  but  the  dull  and  careless  ones  want  the  most  care. 

Don't  let  a  scholar  be  lost  to  the  school  or  the  church  through  your  fault 
Immortal  souls  are  given  to  your  care. 

QUESTION-OriDES. 

(1)  Parallel  Passages. — Is  the  incident,  parable,  conversation,  or  discourse  of 
the  lesson,  or  anything  like  it,  elsewhere  given  in  Scripture  P 

(2)  Persons.  {Biographical.)— Who  wrote  this  leBsonl  To  whom?  What  persons 
are  mentioned  ?    What  do  you  know  about  them  ? 

(3)  Places.  (Topographical.)— Where  did  these  persons  live  ?  PJaces  men- 
tioned— where  situated — size — distance  and  direction  from  Jerusalem  ? 

(4)  Dates.  {Chronological,) — In  what  year  of  the  world  and  of  Christ  did  these 
things  occur  ?    Age  of  persons.     Allusion  to  days,  hours,  seasons,  &c. 

(6)  Doings.  {Historical.) ^'Wh&t  did  each  person  dop  Who  had  the  most  to 
doP  WhyP 

{6)  Doctrines.  {Theological.)— WhBi  truths  about  God,  man,  character,  conduct, 
the  future,  the  present,  are  taught  P 

(7)  Duties.  {Practical.) — To  God,  man,  self,  to  church,  nation,  neighbour, 
enemy^  friend,  world,  young,  old,  good,  bad  ? 
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A     TRUE      TALE. 
By  M.  E.  H. 


CONCLUDING  CHAPTER. 

Seten  years  have  passed — it  is  the  anniversary  of  Ernest's  death ;  Marian  is 
talking  with  her  two  elder  children  at  the  close  of  the  day.  It  is  not  hy  any 
means  a  sorrowful  conyersation,  though  many  tears  fall ;  for  Alarian,  in  recounting 
the  way  the  Lord  their  God  has  led  them,  has  to  tell  of  many,  many  mercies ;  of 
darkness  made  light  so  often ;  of  crooked  paths  made  straight  hy  **.  the  good  hand 
of  our  God,"  that  it  cheers  the  hearts  and  strengthens  the  faith  of  her  two  young 
listeners.  Neither  mother  nor  children  knew  how  soon  nor  how  severely  their 
faith  was  to  he  tried. 

And  then  they  talked  of  the  future — of  that  hetter  land  towards  which  they 
were  pressing,'  for  it  was  now  some  months  siuce  both  brother  and  sister  had 
openly  ^professed  their  love  for  Jesus ;  and  one  of  the  dearest  wishes  of  Marian's 
heart  seemed  about  to  be  fulfilled,  namely,  to  sit  down  at  the  Lord's  table  with 
her  children.  They  were  but  young  disciples,  it  is  true — Ebenezer  only  seventeen 
years,  and  his  sister  two  years  younger ;  but  Marian  felt  satisfied  that  their  pro- 
fession of  faith  was  a  reality,  and  no  passing  emotion,  so  she  gladly  seconded  their 
wish,  and  on  the  first  Sunday  in  the  new  year  they  were-  to  be  admitted  to  church 
fellowship.  It  wanted  now  but  little  more  than  a  month  to  it.  When  Marian 
knelt  with  her  children  as  she  was  wont  at  evening  prayer  it  was,  notwith- 
standing the  sad  anniversary  of  the  day,  a  Joyful  song  of  thankfulness  that  she 
offered  from  a  full  heart  to  the  Lord.  They  little  thought  that  it  was  the 
last  time  she  would  kneel  with  them,  but  it  was.  The  past  seven  years  had 
been  spent  very  peacef  ully^byjher  and  her  children.  She  had  purchased  a  small 
house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Islington,  and  again  opened  her  school. 

Ebenezer,  when  scarcely  twelve,  had  obtained  a  situation  in  a  City  warehouse, 
finishing  his  education  at  an  evening  school.  Rightly  he  was  named  Ebenezer, 
he  was  indeed  *'  a  stone  of  help"  to  his  mother  and  sisters.  There  had  been  added 
to  the  family  during  the  past  twelve  months  an  orphan  cousin,  whose  parents 
had  died  leaving  their  boy  destitute.  Marian  had  taken  the  poor  child,  and 
was  now  trying  to  get  him  into  an  Orphan  Asylum.  The  election  was  to  take 
place  on  the  following  Friday;  so  Wednesday  being  half -holiday,  she  set  out 
to  gather  in  the  remaining  proxies;  she  had  a  great  many  houses  to  call  at, 
and  they  were  so  situated  that  she  could  not  very  well  take  an  omnibus.  She 
returned  home  very  poorly,  suffering  apparently  from  an  attack  of  spasms.  When 
she  had  taken  some  tea  her  daughter  persuaded  her  to  go  to  bed.  ''Not  yet,  my 
dear,"  she  said,  *'Imust  mark  and  register  those  proxies,  I  may  not  b6  well 
enough  to  do  them  to-morrow  ;*'  and  so,  though  scarcely  able  to  sit  upri.^ht, 
she  finished  her  work. 
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About  eleven  o'clock  the  awoke  her  daughter  who  was  sleeping  with  her 
«  Martha/'  she  said,  **  I  am  yerj  iU.  I  am  afraid  that  I  walked  too  far  yesterday. 
But  I  want  you  to  listen  to  me  while  I  am  able  to  think  and  to  talk.  Supposing 
that  I  am  taken  from  you,  I  think  that  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  try  and  carry 
on  the  school ;  you  will  not  be  able  to  undertake  the  elder  ones,  but  if  you  call  on  each 
of  their  parents  and  explain,  I  feel  sure  you  will  have  as  many  scholarB  as  you  can 
manage  remain  with  you,  and  the  money,  added  to  your  brother's  income,  I  think 
you  will  find  to  be  sufficient  with  economy.  Tou  most  both  do  your  utmost  to  keep 
the  home  together  for  the  sake  of  the  yoimger  ones.  Poor  children,  you  are  called 
yery  early  to  take  up  life's  cares,  but  remember  the  faithful  Friend  your  father  and 
I  haye  proved  the  Lord  to  be.^  Now  call  your  brother,  dear,  while  the  doctor  ie 
sent  for,  I  must  have  a  little  talk  with  him,  so  that  you  may  know  what  to  do 
afterwards.'*  Ebenezer  hurried  to  her  side,  and  she  gave  him  directions  as  to 
what  he  must  do  about  her  funeral  and  the  election,  in  as  calm  a  mann»  and 
88  dearly  and  concisely,  as  if  she  were  only  going  to  take  a  short  journey  into  the 
country. 

The  doctor  came— friends  were  sent  for— remedies  were  applied,  but  all  in  vain. 
Mortification  had  already  set  in,  and  there  was  no  hope.  Marian's  work  on  eartli 
was  finished ;  she  had  fought  the  good  fight ;  she  had  kept  the  faith ;  and  nov  the 
time  was  come  for  her  to  **  enter  into  the  joy  of  her  Lord."  In  less  than  twenty- 
four  hours  from  the  time  she  was  taken  ill  she  had  entered  into  her  rest. 

Ebenezer  and  his  sister  were  alone  with  her  when  she  died.  She  had  been  in  a 
stupor  all  day,  but  when  the  clock  struck  ten,  the  usual  hour  for  prayer,  she  said 
with  an  effort,  * '  Pray."  Her  son  paused  for  a  moment  to  control  hie  emotion,  when 
she  whispered,  *^  Thanks  be  to  God,  who  giyeth  us  the  victory.'*  When  the  prayer 
was  ended,  she  said,  "  Have  faith  in  God,  my  children,  He  will  neyer  fail  yon," 
and  breathed  her  last.  But  the  bright  loving  influence  she  had  shed  around  her 
did  not  pass  away.  After  her  death  many  bore  testimony  to  the  good  she 
had  done  to  them  by  her  loving  *  *  words  in  season."  "  Ah,"  said  one  young  disciple, 
'*  it  was  seeing  your  mother  always  so  happy  that  first  made  me  think  it  was  a 
good  thing  to  be  a  Christian." 

A  carpenter  coming  to  the  house  a  few  months  after  her  death  to  do  some 
repairs,  saw  an  old  portrait.  "  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  he,  "  but  did  you  ever  live  in 

W Terrace  ?"  On  being  told  "  Yes,'*  he  replied,  "  Then  it  must  have  been  yonr 

dear  mother  who  was  the  means  of  my  reformation.  I  remember  that  picture 
well,  it  was  in  the  room  where  she  was  talking  to  me.  Tou  must  know  I  was  a  wild 
youth  then,  I  had  got  a  bad  name,  and  I  thought  that  it  was  of  no  use  my  trying  to 
do  better,  folks  all  seemed  more  ready  to  give  me  a  push  down  than  a  lift  up; 
but  your  mother,  she  talked  to  me  differently — ^not  about  what  a  wicked  young  man 
I  was,  but  about  what  a  good  one  I  might  be  ;  and  she  spoke  so  hopefully  that  I 
took  fresh  heart  to  begin  again.  It  was  uphill  work  at  first,  but  often  when  I 
felt  discouraged,  her  cheerful  '  Trust  and  try  '  would  come  back  to  me  and  spur  me 


on." 


A  dear  friend,  who  had  devoted  many  years  of  his  life  to  mission  work,  and  had 
been  the  means  of  much  good,  said,  "  I  have  good  cause  to  remember  yonr 
mother,  for  when  many  years  ago  I  gave  my  first  address  in  the  Sunday  school,  it 
was  quite  a  failure,  and  I  madejup  my  mind  never  to  give  another;  but  your  mother 
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spoke  to  me  about  it  in  her  pleasant,  oheerfiil  way,  praising  the  parts  she  thought 
good,  and  telling  me  that  it  was  only  nervousness  that  made  me  break  down,  I 
took  fresh  courage,  and  when  it  dame  round  to  my  turn  to  give  the  address  again 
I  did  not  refuse,  and  from  that  time  I  have  neyer  felt  any  fear  of  speaking  in 
public." 

Many  other  instances  we  might  mention,  but  we  fear  to  tire  the  patience  of  our 
readers,  who,  we  are  sure,  wHl  be  glad  to  learn  that  Marian  did  not  sacrifice  her 
life  in  vain;  the  little  orphan  was  successful  at  the  election,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  Orphan  School  a  fortnight  afterwards.  Martha  followed  her  mother's  adyice 
about  the  school,  and  most  of  the  scholars  remained  with  her. 

On  the  first  Sunday  in  the  new  year,  brother  and  sister  sat  down  together  at  the 
Lord's  table  ;  it  was  a  very  impressive  service  to  all — ^to  them  especially  so.  They 
had  been  called  very  early  to  take  their  part  in  the  battle  of  life,  but  they  w;ere 
very  thankful  that  it  was  under  the  Lord's  standard  they  were  to  fight,  that  they 
were  publicly  enrolled  in  His  army.  They  knew  that  they  would  have  many 
trials  to  bear,  that  many  dangers  would  beset  them ;  but  looking  to  the  Captain  of 
their-  salvation  for  their  order,  strong  in  confidence  that  the  God  of  their 
fathers  would  be  their  Guard  and  Guide,  firm  in  their  love  and  trust  in  each 
other,  they  feared  not  to  venture  into  the  unknown  future. 

Our  simple  tale  is  ended';  we  have  had  no  great  deeds  of  heroism  to  record,  for  our 
friends  the  Leighs  were  but  little  known  in  this  world.  They  lived  a  hidden  life^ 
content  with  cheerfully  fulfilling  the  duties  that  lay  nearest  to  them,  ever  ready 
to  work  or  speak  a  word  in  season  for  the  Master,  loving  words  that  would  not 
soon  be  forgotten,  and  long  after  they  were  laid  in  their ^'.qniet  resting-place  **  their 
memory  was  kept  green  in  living  hearts,  and  the  immortal  seed  they  so  un  weary - 
ingly  sowed  will  blossom  in  eternity. 

4 

—  >  o»c»-^ 


The  London  School  Board  has  a  playground  for  every  school;  and  it  has 
recently  resolved  to  allow  these  grounds  to  be  used  every  evening  and  on 
Saturday  afternoons.  An  attempt  was  made  to  extend  their  use  to  Sundays, 
but  we  are  glad  to  say  that  the  attempt  was  frustrated  by  a  majority  of  twenty- 
eight  to  ten. 

It  is  just  possible  that  the  question  may  arise  in  other  towns,  we  therefore  urge 
our  readers  to  be  upon  their  watch-tower,  that  no*  such  obstacles  to  the  spiritual 
success  of  their  work  be  stealthily  raised  by  those  who  would  secularize  the  Lord' s 
day. 

The  arguments  which  influenced  the  majority  of  the  London  School  Board  in 
their  vote  against  the  proposition  for  Sunday  opening  have  been  summarized  in 
our  contemporary  the  Sunday  School  Chronicle,  "We  make  a  few  extracts  for  thd 
benefit  of  those  of  our  readers  who  do  not  take  in  that  excellent  journal : — 

"  The  plea  was  urged  that  it  was  a  question  not  of  play,  but  only  of  open  spaces.  This 
plea  was  seen  at  onoe  to  be  a  mistake.  The  open  spaces  are  prized  cmefly  as  con* 
venient/or  j9?a;y,  and  the  use  of  the  gymnastic  apparatus  on  each  ground  was  deemed 
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•MeaiUJ  to  the  raeoew  of  tho  plan.  It  wm ,  thonfino,  a  qvMtMm  of  plaji  and  not 
merdj  of  fpaoe;  and  it  ia  eloarly  no  part  of  tha  bnamoM  of  tlia  Board  to  make  any  inch 
pnmaioB  on  Biindaj,  eran  if  thay  had  tha  right  to  do  it.  Thaj  let  their  ichooli  on  Sunday 
lor  Sunday  fehool  *»»i*hing  at  a  moderate  rente],  erediting  the  expenditure  with  the 
rent.  What  a  feandal  it  would  hare  heen  to  ^iee  the  amuaement  gratuitously,  and  to 
ekarg9  ton  the  religioua  teaching ! 

**  A  second  argument  waa  hated  on  the  fut  that  the  School  Board  are  not  the  ownert 
of  these  grounds.  Thej  are  only  trusteee,  with  a  dearly  defined  trait. 
The  owners  are  the  ratepayers,  and  on  this  question  of  Sunday  the  nt^ 
payers  are  divided.  Some  are  rigid  Sahbatarians,  and  hold  that  both  the  spirit  and 
the  letter  of  the  Jewiah  Sabbath  are  binding.  Others  hold  the  loosest  views,  and  think 
that  men  may  do  as  they  please  on  Sunday.  A  third  class— representing  the  great  man 
of  the  Bngliah  people— hold  that  Sunday  is  to  be  devoted,  on  Divine  authority,  to 
phyiieal  rest,  to  the  cuMvation  of  fiunily  affection,  and  to  the  faith  of  spiritual  Ufe. 
Many  of  each  olass  hold  these  views  with  all  the  intensity  of  conscientious  conriotian. 
Peace,  fairness,  conscience,  the  interests  of  education,  all  require  that  the  question  Bhoold 
be  kept  out  of  school  boards.  If  allowed,  it  will  divide  every  board,  will  excite  strong 
feeling  in  our  conatitnencies,  and  will  impede  the  progress  of  education  itself.    .  •  • 

"  Suppose  that  the  London  School  Board  had  opened  their  playgrounds  on  a  Sunday 
evening,  how  strange  it  would  be, — the  fourth  commandment  read  in  the  week  and 
broken  by  authority  on  the  Sunday !  The  caretakers,  already  heavily  pressed  with 
between  fifteen  and  twenty  additional  hours  a  week  for  the  sake  of  week-day  play,  itill 
farther  taxed  by  this  demand  on  the  only  day  when  they  can  rest ;  what  a  nuisance  to  the 
two  hundred  neighbourhoods  where  these  playgrounds  are— that  all  the  families  round 
should  have  Sunday  noise  added  to  the  noise  of  the  week,  and  their  oonscieneoB 
wounded  by  this  abuse  of  their  property !  What  questions  of  conscience  would  be  raised 
in  the  fiamilies  of  the  children !  Many  fathers  and  mothers  hold  the  day  to  be 
sacred  to  rest,  and  to  family  and  spiritual  life.  But  the  chilcben  do  not  always  accept 
this  view ;  and  they  are  now  able  to  quote  the  London  School  Board  as  on  their  aide ! 
How  can  that  play  be  wrong  which  has  the  sanction  of  such  authority  P  These  and  other 
anomalies  and  mischiefs  would  all  have  been  created  by  the  adoption  of  Sunday  play.  • 
.  .  After  opening  the  grounds  on  week-days  for  three  hours  each  day,  to  inflict  this 
mischief  for  the  sake  of  two  or  three  hours  more  on  Sunday,  can  be  regarded  only  as  an 
instance  of  that '  superfluity  of  naughtiness '  in  which  human  nature  does  sometimas 
indulge. 

*'  But  over  and  above  all  these  arguments,  the  fourth  argument,  the  sacredness  of  the 
day,  must  not  be  overlooked.  With  some  it  was  the  strongest  argument,  and  with  aU 
who  voted  against  the  opening  of  the  grounds  it  had  weight.  A  day  of  rest  ia  as  old  as 
Creation,  and  coeval  with  the  law  of  marriage.  It  commemorated  the  completion  of 
Creation,  and  then  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  from  Egyptian  bondage.  Compare 
the  Decalogue  in  Exodus  and  in  Deuteronomy.  Now  it  commemorates  a  nobler 
Creation  and  a  mightier  deliverance.  It  is  binding  alike  on  magistrates  and  peoples 
and  the  observance  of  it  ii  one  of  our  greatest  boons.  Men  like  Joseph  John  Gomey 
and  Dr.  Wayland,  who  were  strongly  averse  to  mere  forms,  and  who  deny  the  right  of 
rulers  to  enforce  religious  duty  aa  religious  duty,  agree  in  holding  the  sacredness  of  the 
day,  and  defend  it  by  arguments  that  will  not  be  soon  answered.  These  arguments 
were  used  at  the  School  Board,  and  sustain  this  result, — that  the  rest  and  sacredness  of 
the  day  have  Divine  authority  and  are  binding  on  all. 

**  This  last  argument  was  attacked  by  various  'pleas.  One  member  could  not  regard 
the  day  as  binding  unless  he  heard  quoted  a  Newj  Testsunent  text  that  enfbrced  it.  He 
forgot,  apparently,  that  God*s  will  is  revealed  in  both  Testaments,  and  in  many  ways^ 
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as  in  the  case  of  the  sinf idness  of  modern  slayerj.    The  question  is,  What  u  His  will  P — 

not.  How  does  He  reveal  it  P     Another  member  held  that,  as  QoA  nerer  rests — in 

creation,  in  providence,  in  redemption — there  can  be  no  sin  in  our  not  resting  I 

forgetting  that  what  may  not  be  needed  by  a  spiritual  perfect  nature  may  be  essential 

to  a  nature  that  is  fleshly  and  struggling.    A  third  thought  that  Qtod  meant  every  day 

to  be  alike ;  and  no  doubt  the  design  of  His  discipline  is  to  make  all  days  alike — each 

thoughtful,  happy,  beneficent,  spiritual:  not,  however,  by  making  Sunday  like  other 

days,  but  by  making  other  days  like  it.    A  fourth  held  that  Sunday  belonged  to  the 

infancy  of  the  race,  and  that  men  have  now  grown  out  of  it.    He  forgot,  apparently,. 

that  the  world  with  which  school  boards  deal  is  never  more  than  thirteen  years  old,  and 

that  what  befits  the  infancy  of  the  race  may  also  befit  the  infancy  of  the  individual. 

Several  said  that  children  cannot  be  made  religious  by  closing  our  playgrounds,  or  by 

enforcing  rest.    These  pleas  are  true,  but  they  do  not  touch  the  question.    We  cannot 

make  children  religious  by  closing  our  playgrounds,  but  we  may  make  them  irreligious 

by  opening  them  and  multipljing  temptation.    We  do  not  enforce  rest;  we  merely 

decline  to  discourage  rest  by  allowing  the  use  of  public  property  for  play— a  purpose 

for  which  the  property  was  not  created ;  a  purpose  that  violates  the  conscience  of  many 

of  the  ratepayers,  and  is  on  other  grounds  unwelcome. 

"  So  stand  the  arguments.  Which  is  strongest  may  admit  of  a  question,  and  will  be 
settled  according  to  the  views  of  individual  minds.  In  the  conclusions  we  may  all 
agree.  To  many  devout,  intelligent  men  it  seems  as  if  Sunday  amusement  in  Board 
playgrounds — and  with  School  Board  sanction — ^would  have  gone  far  to  undo  all  the 
moral  advantage  of  the  teaching  of  the  week.  Happfly  this  ciQamity  has  been  spared 
us— the  country  through,  and  we  record  the  result  with  thankfulness  to  the  London 
School  Board  and — reverently  we  say  it — to  GK>d." 
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It  was  a  terrible  time  at  Weimar.  Napoleon  the  Great  was  scathing  Europe. 
The  dark  nights  of  winter  were  lighted  with  burning  homesteads.  Almost  all  the 
men  in  tlie  little  duchy  were  driven  off  to  the  wars  and  killed.  Plague  and 
famine  were  ravaging.  Orphans  were  numbered  by  the  thousands.  In  one  small 
village  sixty  orphans  wept  both  parents.  John  Falk  himself  had  a  brood  of  six 
sweet  children.  He  could  not  keep  the  pestilence  from  smiting  them.  Four  out  of 
the  six  were  carried  off,  and  as  he  declared,  he  buried  with  them  the  best  part  of  his 
own  life  in  the'r  grayes.  But  what  did  John  Falk  do  ?  Uselessly  bewail  his  fate 
and  sit  in  sackcloth  with  folded  hands  ?  Call  God  cruel  and  declare  that  Provi- 
dence was  a  grand  mistake  ?  No.  John  Falk  was  a  great  Christian.  He  heard 
this  command  of  Christ,  ^^  Feed  My  lambs.'*  He  would  obey  it.  He  gathered 
the  homeless  children  off  the  streets  and  waysides.  He  took  them  for  his  own. 
"  Come  in,"  he  cried,  ^'  God  has  taken  my  four  angels  and  spared  me  that  I  might 
be  your  father."  And  out  of  that  beginning  sprang  the  "  Inner  Mission  **  of 
Germany,  which  in  orphanages  and  training  schools  has  spread  the  kindly  roof 
of  Christian  homes  over  thousands  of  homeless  children,  and  been  a  large  element 
in  making  Protestant  Germany  the  mighty  nation  she  has  become. — Rev.  W.  Hoyt 
{Sunday  School  World.) 
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**  Now  learn  a  parable  of  the  fig  tree." — Matt.  xxiv.  32. 

ScENB :  a  small  cosy  parlour,  a  large  fire  burning  brightly  in  the 
grate,  an  easy  chair  drawn  up  to  it,  wherein  sits  a  young  gentleman, 
loosely  attired,  appareq^ly  belonging  to  that  indulged  part  of  the  com. 
munity,  an  occasional  invalid.  Time :  Sunday  evening ;  rest  of  the 
household  at  divine  service. 

This  young  gentleman  is  a  Sunday  school  teacher ,  who  that  very 
afternoon,  as  he  was  returning  home,  had  the  misfortune  to  sprain  his 
ankle.  His  face  wore  a  gloomy  look  ;  he  was  thinking  what  a  treat  he 
was  missing  in  not  hearing  his  favourite  minister.  But  suddenly  the 
gloom  was  dispelled  by  the  brightness  bom  of  a  happy  thought,— 1F%^ 
not  preach  a  sermon  to  nvyeelf?  It  might  not  be  such  a  brilliant  pro- 
duction as  the  one  whose  loss  he  had  been  deploring ;  but,  considering 
that  probably  he  best  knew  his  own  needs,  it  might  be  the  more  profit- 
able of  the  twain. 

The  text  soon  suggested  itself.  It  had  occurredyin  that  afternoon's 
lesson — "  Now  learn  a  parable  of  the  fig  tree."  While  thinking  how  he 
should  form  the  framework  of  his  sermon,  he  almost  forgot  that  an 
introduction  was  needed.  That  was  soon  supplied,  however,  by  thinking 
how  very  much  teachers  required  a  little  serious  talk ;  how,  like  the 
rest  of  the  world,  they  were  not  perfect,  and  so  needed  preaching  to 
.^occasionally. 

He  wrote  the  first  division  on  a  piece  of  paper  as  follows : — 

''I.  To  learn  is  a  duty  incumbent  upon  every  teacher.  *  Noi? 
leam,^ " 

After  a  minute's  pause  he  proceeded  to  enlarge  upon  it  in  a  loir 
tone,  almost  like  a  whisper  : — 

"  From  the  teacher  of  the  adult  class  to  the  teacher  of  the  infants,  all 
must  ham.  The  chalice  must  first  be  filled  before  it  can  bestow  the 
reviving  draught.  The  clouds  grow  heavy  and  low  with  moisture  ere 
the  cooling  shower  descends  which  makes  the  tiny  flowers  grow  into 
more  perfect  beauty.  So  every  teacher  must  obey  this  conunand, 
*  Now  learn,*|^before  he  is  capable  of  teaching  others.  Not  only 
this,  but  he  must  continue  to  learn.    Education  is  a  thing  never  com- 
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pleted,  however  people  may  speak  to  the  contrary  when  referring  to 
yoimg  people  who  have  '  finished  their  education.'  The  scholar  should 
never  be  forgotten  or  lost  in  the  teacher. 

"  It  is  well  to  remember  that  there  are  several  ways  in  which  people 
learn.  Some  receive  knowledge  as  a  lonely  lake  cradled  in  the  arms  of 
mighty  hills  drinks  of  shower  and  storm,  never  giving  of  itself  in  the  form 
of  blessing,  only  permeating  the  rocky  crevices  with  its  overflow;  blessing 
not  even  itself  with  the  heavenly  bounty.  Some  receive  knowledge  as 
the  bare  rock  receives  the  precious  raindrops,  only  allowing  them  the 
privilege  of  cleansing  it  from  dust,  or  helping  to  clothe  its  rugged  face 
with  many-coloured  lichens,  blessing  only  itself.  But  some  receive 
knowledge  as  the  brooklet  at  the  base  of  the  hills  takes  of  the  rain, 
giving  it  back  again  to  thirsty  meadows,  making  music  with  it  for 
listening  ears,  and  sport  for  little  children,  blessing  all, 

"  Teachers  should  receive  knowledge  with  the  purpose  of  making  it  a 
blessing ;  not  merely  to  be  blessed  by  it. 

"To  make  a  good  teacher  it  is  necessary  to  remember  when  learning 
that  teeushing  is  to  be  the  result.  Many  people  with  abundance  of 
knowledge  commence  Sunday  school  teaching,  and  fail  because  they 
have  never  learnt  how  or  what  to  teach.  They  form  quite  a  contrast 
to  those  who  go  through  life  in  blissful  ignorance,  yet  pretending  to 
teach ;  t)ut  the  results  of  the  labours  of  both  are  equal.  Oh  that  the 
words  noight  vibrate  in  their  ears,  '  l^ow  learn ' !  Don't  forget  we  all 
ought  to  be  scholars  from  youth  to  hoary  hairs." 

By  this  time  the  fireside  homiHst  had  grown  quite  excited  inwardly ; 
but  he  soon  calmed  down  again  by  studying  how  he  should  word  his 
second  division.  He  had  the  idea,  but  did  not  know  how  to  clothe  it. 
At  last,  almost  with  a  burst,  success  came  ;  in  fact^  he  did  give  a  jump, 
which  caused  him  also  to  give  a  shout,  for  he  had  knocked  his  foot 
against  the  fender. 

Here  is  the  result  of  his  deep  cogitation,  which  was  soon  jotted 
down  and  instantly  enlarged  upon : — 

'^  II.  Truths  needful  for  us  to  learn  are  not  always  on  the 
surface.     *  Now  learn  a  jpa/rable,^ 

''  A  parable  is  not  always  easily  understood.  This  the  disciples  expe- 
rienced, as  witness  the  parable  of  the  tares.  Generally  close,  persevering 
study  is  required  before  the  key  can  be  found^to  unlock  the  meaning  of 
the  parable.  In  just  the  same  way  does  the  teacher  need  to  study  before 
he  can]^ever  hope  to  be  numbered  am3ng  those  who  have  discovered  the 
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*  open  Beiame '  to  saooesBfal  work.  Few  if  any  of  earth's  treasures 
are  found  easily ;  they  generally  lie  low  bnried  in  hidden  depths.  *  Dig 
deep '  was  the  adyice  of  an  old  man  to  a  young  student.  And  mental  or 
spiritual  treasures  are  not  otherwise  found.  Oh,  what  surface  workers 
we  often  are  I  only  turning  oyer  just  the  top  layer,  instead  of  going  deep 
into  the  soil.  Not  to  study  our  scholars  individually,  not  seeking  to 
giye  different  applications  of  the  same  truth  to  different  minds — ^teaching 
simply  the  clcae, — that  is  surface  work.  If  we  dug  deep  we  should 
study  the  different  dispositions  of  our  scholars,  their  separate  home  l^e 
— the  most  powerful  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  whether  at 
school  or  at  their  employment,  and  their  work  both  in  the  class  and 
outside  of  it,  so  as  to  strengthen  the  good  and  weaken  the  power  of  the 
evil.  If  we  dug  deep  we  should  be  able  to  divide  our  lessK>ns  into  parts^ 
and  know  where  each  part  would  be  likely  to  work  the  best  results. 

*' '  Learn  a  parable.'  Our  scholars  are  often  as  inexplicable  as  the 
most  mysterious  parable.  To  get  at  their  interest  and  love  is  more 
difficult  than  finding  the  secret  of  the  most  ingenious  puzzle,  unless  we 
have  the  clue ;  which  due  can  only  be  obtained  by  close,  earnest  study. 

" '  Learn  a  parable ; "  and  when  it  stands  before  your  mind,  well 
defined  and  clear,  with  its  beautifully  interwoven  thoughts,  and  yon  see 
truth  and  fancy  like  silver  and  gold  threads  linked  together  in  tmest 
harmony,  comprehending  their  relationship,  you  will  be  constrained  io 
say, '  The  difficulty  of  learning  is  well  repaid.' 

''  'Learn  a  parable';'  and  when  you  have  got  at  the  dispositions  and 
needs  of  your  scholars  you  will  not  repent  the  trouble." 

The  third  division  gave  In'Tn  greater  difficulty  to  define  than  the 
second  had  done,  for  it  seemed  now  to  advance  within  his  reach,  and 
then  to  recede  from  him  like  a  flying  bird. 

To  learn  from  a  flg  tree  brought  to  his  remembrance  the  many  road- 
sideHlessbns  Christ /gave.  Doubtless  when  He  said,  '*  JSTow  learn  a  parable 
of  the  flg  tree,"  He  was  standing  near  one  of  them.  The  homilist  here 
thought  how  our  life  has  been  compared  to  a  journey,  and  from  that 
thought  came  the  idea  of  the  suitability  of  having  roadside  lessons. 
But  he  discarded  that  train  of  meditation  as  too  fEmciful,  and  at  last 
agreed  to  word  the  third  division  thus : — 

**III.  Instruction  may  be  derived  from  almost  every  object 
in  nature,  and  every  incident  in  life,  'l^ow  learn  a  parable  of  the 
fig  tree.* 

"  If  a  fig  tree  can  afford  materials  for  a  lesson,  surely  almost  everything 
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can.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  anything  which,  if  studied  closely, 
would  not  supply  us  with  some  instruction.  And  nearly  every  thing  yields 
more  than  one  lesson.  This  fig  tree  afforded  three,  if  no  more ;  so  that 
we  are  surrounded  with  hosts  of  lessons,  above,  below,  around,  and  yet 
many  people  never  even  dream  of  their  proximity,  but  go  miles  over 
sea  and  land  to  fill  their  minds  with  far-away  scenes.  It  has  often 
been  noticed  how  many  illustrations  and  lessons  are  derived  from  cele- 
brated distant  objects.  Why  is  it  soP  Because  people  visit  them  with 
their  eyes  open,  and  their  minds  keenly  sensitive  to  catch  at  every 
thought  which  may  be  suggested  to  them.  If  they  did  the  same  at 
home  we  should  hear  less  about  the  multitudinous  lessons  learnt  in 
summer  holidays.  Some  will  go  miles  to  see  what  is  not  nearly  so 
interesting  as  objects  in  their  own  neighbourhood.  People  gaze  and 
meditate  on  the  far-away  stars,  and  forget  what  is  at  their  feet.  In  the 
same  way  teachers  often  have  bare,  uninteresting  lessons  to  give  on 
Sunday,  because  they  have  been  too  careless  to  glean  the  commonplace 
lessons  of  daily  life.  Kever  be  too  proud  to  learn.  If  even  a  snail  can 
teach,  listen  and  learn.  Surely  if  Grod  taught  by  a  faded  leaf,  and 
Christ  by  the  leaves  on  the  tree,  we  need  never  be  without  a  lesson- 
book,  never  without  something  to  learn,  and  surely  never  above 
learning  ! " 

Just  tlien  the  train  of  thought  was  broken  by  the  entrance  of  the 
family;  but  he  felt  the  evening  had  passed  very  pleasantly,  and 
that  most  probably  he  had  learnt  more  through  his  talk  with  himself 
than  he  would  have  done  had  he  heard  his  respected  minister,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  he  had  taken  all  the  sermon  to  himself. 

C.  Skinnee. 


MANLIKE  AND  GODLIKE. 

A  GENTLEMAN  who  had  filled  many  high  stations  in  public  life,  with  the  greates 
honour  to  himself  and  advantage  to  the  nation,  once  went  to  Sir  Eardley  Wihnot 
in  great  anger  at  a  real  injury  he  had  received  from  a  person  high  in  the  politica 
world,  which  he  was  considering  how  to  resent  in  the  most  effectual  manner. 
After  relating  the  particulars  to  Sir  Eardley,  he  asked  him  if  he  did  not  think 
it  would  be  manly  to  resent  it  P  "  Yes,"  said  Sir  Eardley ;  "  it  would  doubtless  be 
manly  to  resent  it,  but  it  would  be  Godlike  to  forget  it."  This  the  gentleman  de- 
clared had  such  an  instantaneous  effect  upon  him,  that  he  came  away  quite  another 
man,  and  in  temper  entirely  altered  from  that  in  which  he  went. 
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Thi  winter  engagements  must  soon  be  settled,  and  among  these 
we  tmst  will  be  a  larger  nnmber  of  Normal  Classes  than  hitherto 
reported.  As  many  of  oar  readers  may  be  inexperienced  in  that 
work,  and  yet  willing  to  take  it  np  if  they  can  *'  see  their  way,"  we 
propose  to  submit  a  few 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEAOHEES  OF  NOEMAL  CLASSES. 

Two  courses  of  stndy  have  been  published  by  the  Sunday  School 
TJnion,  namely,  **The  Young  Teacher's  Handbook"  and  '*The  Intro- 
ductory (or  Normal)  Class  Text-book.**  We  therefore  recommend  all 
who  are  willing  to  conduct  such  classes  to  obtain  a  copy  of  each,  and 
determine  for  themselves  which  they  will  adopt  We  need  say  no 
more  than  that  the  first  comprises  Scriptural  subjects  as  well  as  educa- 
tional, and  is  designedly  somewhat  elementary;  the  latter  is  ezcln- 
sively  concerned  with  the  arts  of  teaching  and  moral  training,  and  is 
intentionally  more  exhaustive.  Whichever  text-book  is  adopted, 
classes  can  be  supplied  on  specially  advantageous  terms,  to  be  obtained 
on  application  to  the  corresponcUng  secretary  of  the  Sunday  School 
Union. 

The  double  character  of  the  subjects  in  '*  The  Young  Teacher's 
Handbook  " — Scriptural  and  educational — would  seem  to  admit  of  two 
teachers ;  but  we  prefer  only  one,  as  it  is  importa^kit  that  the  entire 
series  of  subjects  be  welded  together,  and  this  can  only  be  done  bj 
one  person  taking  all. 

Having  determined  upon  the  course  to  be  taken,  the  next  question 
will  be,  **  How  shall  I  deal  with  it  ?  **  The  following  may  suggest  a 
solution  :— 

Eequire  every  member  of  the  class  to  have  a  copy  of  the  text-book 
for  study  at  home,  but  not  to  be  brought  into  the  class-room. 

The  first  meeting  should  be  introductory,  when  the  object  and  plan 
of  study  should  be  explained,  and  the  students  advised  as  to  the  work 
expected  from  them,  and  how  they  may  best  perform  it.  Each  even- 
ing's limits  of  study  should  be  clearly  defined,  and  the  members  re* 
quired  so  to  apply  themselves  to  the  given  sections  in  the  text-book  as 
to  be  able  to  answer  questions  and  to  give  explanations  when  required. 

The  teacher  should  be  prepared,  at  the  subsequent  meetings,  to 
question  out  of  the  members  the  leading  points  of  die  subject,  to  givO) 
or  get  from  them,  further  explanations  and  illustrations ;  to  show  the 
practical  application  of  the  rules  or  principles  under  consideration ; 
and  in  every  way  possible  to  render  the  study  a  really  useful  exercise. 
The  utmost  freedom  of  asking  questions  or  stating  difficulties  should 
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be  cnltiyated,  that  the  teacher  may  be  able  to  deal,  as  far  as  possible, 
with  the  indlvidiial  needs  of  his  students. 

Such  an  exercise  would,  of  course,  require  that  the  teacher  should 
study  the  subject  thoroughly,  that  he  may  grasp  its  details,  and  see 
their  relations,  not  only  one  to  another,  but  also  to  other  parts  of  the 
study.  A  brief  outline  would  be  desirable ;  and  if  this  could  be  got 
on  to  a  black-board  as  the  study  proceeded,  so  as  to  present  a  visible 
summary  at  its  close,  so  much  the  better.  A  brief  review  may  then 
be  made,  and  the  entire  subject  gripped  as  a  connected  whole. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  detailed  directions  to  those  who  may  contem- 
plate taking  such  classes,  as  each  one  will  necessarily  follow  his  own 
individual  bent ;  but  generally  it  may  be  said  that  the  class  exercise 
should  be  more  of  a  recitation,  or  viva  voce  examination,  than  a  lecture, 
the  subject  being  studied  at  home.  The  teacher  must  also  strive  to  give 
ib  a  practical  character,  by  showing  how  the  study  bears  on  actual  class 
work. 

In  ''The  Young  Teacher's  Handbook,"  the  subjects  for  each 
meeting  are  suggested,  but  the  teacher  will  determine  how  much 
he  can  deal  with  satisfactorily  in  the  time  allowed.  Quality  rather 
than  quantity  should  be  aimed  at.  In  using  '^The  Introductory  Class 
Text-book,"  Sections  I.  and  II.  may  be  taken  together ;  also  III.  and 
IV.  may  be  combiaed,  by  only  briefly  referring  to  the  enumeration  of 
the  mental  powers  given  in  the  latter  section.  Most  of  the  other  sec- 
tions will  supply  enough  for  one  meeting,  while  to  Section  XVIIL — on 
the  construction  of  different  kinds  of  Scripture  lessons — five  or  six 
meetiDgs  may  be  devoted,  each  kind  of  lesson  being  fully  studied. 

When  dealing  with  these  rules  for  the  construction  of  a  lesson,  an 
appropriate  passage  of  Scripture — if  possible  from  the  current  "  List 
of  Lessons  " — should  be  taken,  and  the  class  practised  in  actual  pre- 
paration according  to  the  plan  advocated.  This  being  done  first  in 
the  class,  under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher,  the  students  should  then 
be  required  to  prepare  similar  outlines  at  home,  on  given  subjects,  to 
be  submitted  to  the  teacher  for  revision. 

At  the  close  of  the  course  of  study,  whichever  text-book  is  used,  there 
should  be,  say  two  specimen  lessons  given  by  the  teacher,  or  some 
other  capable  person,  that  real  class  work  may  be  shown  to  the  students. 
Then  the  students  themselves,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  should  be 
induced  to  take  classes  of  children,  and  to  teach  a  lesson  in  the 
presence  of  their  fellow-students.  Such  actual  practice,  under  the  eye 
of  the  class  president,  followed  by  such  kindly  criticism  as  may  be 
deemed  needful,  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  all. 

A  final  written  examination  of  the  members  should  be  conducted, 
with  printed  questions,  and  certificates  and  prizes  awarded."*^ 

B.  P.  P. 


•  For  further  infonnatioD,  see  the  "  Suggestions  for  the  Establishment  and 
Conduct  of  Normal  Classes,"  which  may  be  obtained  on  application. 
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BY  THE  EEV.  CHARLES  HALL  EVEREST. 

Thb  best  system  of  study  ia  undeniably  tbat  which  will  bring  the  Bible  in  its 
entirety  and  full  strength  of  meaning  upon  the  mind ;  but  the  methods  by  ▼bicb 
this  end  is  attained  may  be  as  diversified  as  the  minds  that  seek  it     .    •    . 

It  is  one  of  the  beautiful  adjustments  of  Proridence  that  the  ordinsiy  and 
habitual  processes  of  thought  fit  the  mind  in  the  highest  degree  for  the  leoepticHi 
and  retention  of  those  truths  that  make  wise  unto  salration.  The  most  important 
facts  would  soon  be  supplanted  in  the  memory,  and  pass  into  oblivion,  were  it  not 
for  the  power  of  associations  that,  like  ambassadors,  represent  them  in  the  court  of 
the  mind.  Now  it  is  evident  that,  in  obedience  to  this  law  of  thought,  the  most 
fruitful  study  of  the  Scriptures  will  be  that  which  causes  different  portions  to 
act  and  react  upon  each  other,  so  that  by  suggestion  they  will  sustain  eadi 
other  in  the  memory.  For  example,  the  subject  of  sinning  against  ligbt, 
founded  upon  Matt.  zii.  41,  may  be  under  consideration.  Now  let  the  name  of 
Jonah,  there  introduced,  lead  back  to  an  instant  examination  of  the  eventfal 
and  stirring  career  of  that  prophet,  and  the  lesson  and  history  will  stand  hand 
in  hand  before  the  m^id  in  all  the  future.  Or  take  the  exalted  character  of  Christ, 
as  in  ver.  42  of  the  same  chapter,  in  which  Jesus  compares  himself  with  Solomon, 
and  declares,  "  A  greater  than  Solomon  is  here."  Let  the  history  of  that  eminent 
king  be  read  at  a  sitting,  and  the  facts  of  the  unrivalled  glory  of  intellect  and 
surroundings  of  that  peerless  man,  and  the  pre-eminence  of  Jesus  Christ  above 
the  highest  mortal,  will  for  ever  stand  connected  in  the  memory.  .  .  •  It 
has  been  said  by  scoffers  that  * '  anything  can  be  proven  from  the  Bible,"  but 
this  is  only  possible  when  passages  are  wrested  and  torn  asunder  from  the 
body  of  truth,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  Bible  will 
fortify  the  faith  by  quickly  detecting  the  mutilation.  No  man  could  prove 
that  the  human  hand  and  arm  are  naturally  cold  and  stiff  by  exhibiting  ft 
limb  picked  up  on  a  battle-field,  for  the  universal  knowledge  of  men  would  refute 
him.  So  no  sophist  could  for  a  moment  disturb  the  calm  confidence  of  any  heart 
by  displaying  sacred  words  rent  from  their  natural  relations,  if  he  was  met  with 
that  profound  acquaintance  with  the  whole  structure  of  the  word  of  God  that  comes 
from  an  intelligent  and  earnest  searching  of  the  Scriptures.     .    .     . 

I  can  hardly  hope  to  furnish  anything  having  the  merit  of  freshness  or  origi- 
nality^ though  it  can  claim  at  least  this  virtue,  that  it  is  the  result  of  thougbt 
unaided  by  books.  I  submit,  then,  the  following  hints  on  the  preparation  of  the 
Sunday  school  lesson,  keeping  ever  in  view  the  goal  of  each  lesson,  which  is 
the  conversion  of  the  scholars  and  their  upbuilding  in  a  holy  faith. 

1.  Prayer  should  precede  study.  Of  course,  in  the  minds  of  all, 
prayer  stands  as  an  integral  part  of  Christian  duty  and  privilege,  and  is  as  vital  to 
the  vigour  of  the  soul  as  digestion  is  to  the  health  of  the  body.  But  unless  Biblical 
study  be  perpetually  regarded  as  unique  and  distinct  from  all  other  researches,  this 
all-important  agency  will  not  be  sufficiently  esteemed.     In  the  investigation  (^  a^ 
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other  books  there  is  simply  a  human  intellect  communing  with  human  intellects ; 
but  in  the  study  of  the  Bible  it  is  a  finite  mind  exploring  the  infinite.  Xow  no 
man  can  pick  God's  locks,  and  the  treasure-house  can  be  entered  only  by  the  one 
key  of  petition,  "  Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive.*'  Said  Christ,  speaking  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  "  He  shall  guide  you  into  all  truth."  "He  shall  glorify  Me,  for  He  shal^ 
receive  of  Mine,  and  shaU  shew  it  unto  you."  In  any  expedition,  whether  secular 
or  sacred,  the  guide  must  go  first ;  and  therefore  we  say,  engage  the  Guide  by 
prayer  before  you  attempt  to  enter  the  territory  of  truth. 

2.  Gome  to  each  lesson  uvith.  a  uvarxn  faith  in  its  richness. 
Many  times  we  hear  the  expression,  "  There  is  nothing  in  this  lesson."  That  is  an 
invariable  mistake.  There  may  not  be  much  upon  the  surface,  but  in  every  passage 
of  the  divine  word  there  are  seams  of  ore  so  rich  that  successive  generations  cannot 
exhaust  them.  A  friend  who  has  just  discovered  a  silver  mine  in)|Canada*said  to  me 
that  when  exploring  he  found  very  slight  indications  of  treasure  on  the  surface  ;  but 
when  he  commenced  digging  he  struck  upon  veins  that  seem  to  have  no  limit. 
Those  who  take  but  a  superficial  view  of  the  Word  may  discover  nothing  but  barren- 
ness ;  but  lie  who  digs  "  as  for  hid  treasure  "  will  receive  the  reward  of  his  faith. 

3.  Master  the  lesson  for  yourself.  From  a  variety  of  sources  one 
may  glean,  many  valuable  ideas,  and  may  bring  before  a  class  the  rich  results  of 
other  men's  labours ;  but  he  who  honours  his  own  mind  in  study,  and  who  beholds 
^he  heights  and  depths  of  knowledge  with  his  own  eyes,  will  have  the  higher 
recompenee.  Wealth  that  is  gained  by  l^acy  never  develops  the  character  of 
the  possessor  as  does  that  which  is  wrought  out  by  his  own  efibrt.  Moreover, 
the  truth  that  we  get  hold  of  in  our  own  way  we  can  wield  with  an  effect 
^t  is  impossible  when  we  grasp  it  in  any  other  man's  method.  Children  are 
quick  to  perceive  the  difference  between  crutches  and  legs,  and  the  teacher  who 
is  self-reliant,  and  who  brings  them  something  new  and  fresh,  will  be  the  most 
acceptable.     Gatherings  for  imited  study  do  not,  however,  fall  under  this  criticism ; 

for  in  th  ese  each  person  is  supposed  to  emit  the  light  of  his  own  understanding  of 
the  subject,  and  such  a  general  illumination  of  the  lesson  no  more  interferes  with 
independent  thought  than  the  street  lamps  interfere  with  independent  progress. 

4.  Get  one  strong  point  out  of  each  lesson,  and  press  that. 
The  mind  cannot  serve  two  masters  ;  and  if  several  co-equal  truths  be  urged  upon 
a  class,  they  will  tend  to  confuse,  and  hence  weaken  the  impression.  We  have 
aheady  referred  to  the  power  of  the  association  of  ideas ;  if  this  power  be  employed 
in  behalf  of  one  central  truth,  it  will  group  around  it  all  the  accessories  that  can 
give  it  strength.  A  child's  memory  will  retain  the  salient  points  of  a  long  story  > 
but  there  will  be  but  one  hero,  and  he  will  hold  in  the  memory  every  interesting 
fact  and  incident. 

5.  Press  all  possible  Biblical  "siritnesses  into  the  service  of 
the  central  truth.  In  this  manner  large  portions  of  the  Scriptures  may  be 
incidentally  taught  without  obscuring  the  main  point  of  the  lesson.  In  illustration 
of  this  I  refer  you  to  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Hebrews. 

6.  i,et  the  preparation  of  lessons  be  with  special  reference  to 
each  sctiolar  in  turn,  so  that  each  will  "  receive  his  portion  in  due  season.'* 
No  competent  teacher  will  be  long  associated  with  a  class  without  discovering  the 
'^iJlnerable  point  in  each  character ;  and  wisdom  would    dictate  that  a  special 
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weapon  should  be  forged  for  the  Assattlt.  Great  care,  howerer,  most  he  ohseived 
not  to  betray  to  the  class  this  loying  strategy,  hut  to  let  the  selected  airov  fly 
oat  of  the  ambush  of  general  instruction. 

7.  Give  Christ  the  post  of  honour  in  every  lesson.  It  has  already 
been  stated  that  the  fundamental  idea  of  Biblical  instruction  is  not  to  lead  the 
mind  through  the  sacred  passes  of  a  wonderful  book,  but  to  lead  the  heart  to 
the  feet  of  Jesus.  A  class  may  be  guided  to  every  hiatoric  and  memorable  spot, 
they  may  be  introduced  to  erery  eminent  character ;  but  if  they  do  not  meet 
Him  of  whom  Moses  and  the  prophets  did  write,  and  obey  His  command,  "Follow 
Me,"  all  is  in  vain.  It  was  sadly  recorded  that  there  was  no  room  for  Ghiist  in 
the  inn,  at  His  birth ;  but  no  Chiisfeian  teacher  will  eyer  construct  a  lesson,  the 
freedom  of  whose  every  apartment  he  will  not  joyfully  offer  to  his  Lord  and  Master. 
'-'From  American  "  Sunday  School  Tinus.** 


DESCENDANTS  OF  A  DISTINGXHSHED  PURITAN. 

In  an  Appendix  to  the  Life  of  Thomas  Hooke  we  have  a  catalogue  of  some 
of  his  descendants,  in  which  we  find  the  names  of  forty-one  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  and  forty  more  who  married  his  female  descendants,  nine  professois, 
authors,  and  poets;  forty  who  have  occupied  important  public  offices;  fourteen 
members  of  the  bar,  not  included  in  the  preceding ;  and  seventeen  doctois  of 
medicine.  The  list  comprises  distinguished  names  such  as  the  late  Dr.  Dwfght, 
Jonathan  Edwards,  D.D.  (the  second  Edwards),  Dr.  Yates,  Jonathan 
Edwards,  the  late  Dr.  Bichardson,  Dr.  Cornelius  Percival  the  poet,  Gen.  Hart, 
Maj.  Hooker,  and  Col.  Hooker,  of  the  Bevolutionary  Army,  Aaron  Burr,  with  a 
list  of  judges,  governors,  and  legislators.  Yerily,  *'  children's  children  are  the 
crown  *'  of  that  good  man's  memory,  and  "  the  glory  of  the  children  is  their 
fathers." — Christian  Observer, 


THE  GAOLER  AT  PHILIPPI. 

Trembling  he  sprang  in  through  the  startled  night. 
Boused  by  the  tocsin  of  the  earthquake's  roar. 
His  cresset  paled  within  the  wide-swung  door, 

For  lo !  the  dungeon  gleamed  with  seraph  light ! 

What  mei^  be  these,  of  mien  so  brave  and  bright  ? 
Had  he  not  fought  by  Danube's  frozen  shore ; 
Or  round  the  watch-fire  heard  the  lion's  roar, 

"While  o'er  Numidia's  dunes  swept  queenly  night, 

And  pealed  the  bugle-blast  above  each  tent. 

Where  slept  the  Legion's  serried  armament  ? 

Death  had  but  stamped  Dishonour  on  his  name, 
"  Untrue  to  trust,— a  soldier  faithless  found ;  " 

These  men  had  given  their  freedom  for  his  fame, 

"  Lord  Christ,  I  feel  the  manhood  of  Thy  name." 

Evening  Sours, 
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Th$  Messenger  for  the  Children.    Hod- 
der  and  Stoughton. 

It  had  never  occurred  to  us  that  John 
Bunyan's  nigiim  was  a  Chinaman ;  in 
the  volume  before  us,  however,  he  ap- 
pears as  such,  making  good  his  escape 
from  the  City  of  Destruction  whilst  pig- 
tailed  friends  cry  after  him,  and  wife 
and  childen  from  under  the  verandah  of 
their  Chinese  home  gaze  anxiously  after 
the  retreating  figure. 

The  picture  is  from  the  Chinese  edition 
of  the  **  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  which 
was  translated  by  the  late  W.  C.  Bums. 

The  Messenffer  is  a  very  useful  mis- 
sionary memorial  for  the  young:  it 
speaks,  in  the  first  place,  rightly  and 
wisely  of  Christ  as  a  personal  Saviour, 
and  then  of  work  for  Him  all  the  world 
over. 

We  cordially  wish  it  a  constantly 
growing  circle  of  readers,  to  whose  in- 
struction and  usefulness  it  may  minister 
in  its  every  issue. 


The  Bay  of  Joy —  Why  should  I  love  it  ? 

Sow  should  I  keep  it  ?     By  Rev.  J. 

Gritton.        Lord's  Day  Observance 

Society. 
Amid  the  persistent  attempts  to  secu- 
larize the  Lord's  day,  and  to  divert 
to  low  and  unworthy  uses  one  of  the 
most  precious  gifts  of  Grod,  it  is  matter 
of  thankfulness  to  meet  with  plain, 
practical  teaching  on  the  right  use  of 
the  day. 

That  it  should  be  a  time  of  rest  and 
gladness,  that  it  should  be  so  employed 
as  to  minister  to  man's  highest  good,  is 
briefly  and  with  cleameos  set  forth  in 
this  treatise.  Upon  all  who  love  and 
prize  the  day  it  is  now  specially  incum- 


bent to  do  what  lies  in  their  power  to 
difiuse  coirect  views  on  the  subject,  and 
to  aid  in  retaining  in  its  integrity 
a  treasure  which,  if  once  wrested  from 
us,  might  never  be  regained. 


Thirza  ;   or,  the  Attractive  Power  of  the 
Cross,    By  £.  M.  Lloyd.     Stock. 

It  is  needless  to  do  more  than  refer  to 
the  fact  that  this  is  a  cheap  issue,  for 
the  purpose  of  distribution.  The  book 
has  reached  its  seventy-second  thou- 
sand, and  those  who  are  interested  and 
wish  to  interest  others  in  t)ie  welfare  of 
God's  ancient  people,  have  now  an 
opportunity  of  giving  to  this  story  of 
the  conversion  of  a  Hebrew  maiden  a 
still  wider  publicity  and  usefulness. 


A  Bible  Dictionary,     By  Rev.  J.  A. 

Bastow.    Hodder  and  Stoughton. 
One  of  the  handiest  volumes  we  have 
seen  for  some  time  past. 

The  information  is  f uU,  and  brought 
down  to  very  recent  date;  the  illus- 
trations are  numerous,  and  the  general 
get-up  of  the  work  exceedingly  good. 


Calls  to  Christ.    By  Rev.  W.  R.  Nicoll, 
M.A.    Morgan  and  Co. 

Thb  addresses  in  this  little  volume 
are  designed  for  the  promotion  of  reli- 
gious revival.  Freshness,  power,  and 
pathos  are  very  markedly  present 
throughout.  To  Christians  who  seek  to 
enlighten  and  win  to  Christ  those  who 
are  destitute  of  His  salvation  the  book 
will  be  very  helpful  and  suggestive ; 
to  those  who  need  the  word  of 
warning,  of  invitation,  of  encourage- 
ment, the  appeals  can  hardly  fail  to 
prove  greatly  beneficial* 
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The  Old  TettamerU  and  the  Mtronenur 

Jtoffol,     Three    Lecturet.      By   A. 

Johnion,  M.A.,  F.L.8.  Ca8«ell&Co. 
This  pamphlet  has  been  called  forth 
by  a  recent  work  by  the  Astronomer 
Royal,  in  which  the  Old  Testament  is 
handled  with  more  of  freedom  than 
lererence.  Sir  George  Airy  has  fol- 
lowed in  the  steps  of  Bishop  Golenso, 
and  has  furnished  another  example  of 
the  extremely  acnte  angles  at  which 
able  men  trained  in  one  species  of  inves- 
tagation  are  apt  to  Tiew  subjects  which 
belong  to  a  different  sphere  of  inquiry. 

Hr.  JohnKm,  having  received  a  sug- 
gestion that  hie  congregation  would 
probably  be  gratified  by  a  discussion  of 
the  questions  raised  by  the  Astronomer 
Boyali  and  believing  that  the  **  earlier 
Hebrew  Scriptores"  were  capable  of  a 
satisfactory  vindication,  delivered  three 
lectures  on  the  subject,  and  has  now 
published  them  by  request. 

We  can  conscientiouBly  congratulate 
the  author  on  a  careful,  acute,  impar- 
tial, and  satisfactory  reply  to  criticisms 
which  are  in  most  oases  decidedly  old, 
not  to  say  worn  out,  and  in  scarcely  any 
way  calculated  to  alarm  the  ordinary 
reader  of  the  Scriptures. 

Hymns  on  the  Ferwn^  OffieeSf  a/nd  Work 
of  Christ.  By  Samuel  Dunn.  Guest. 
As  a  legacy  from  a  venerable  minister 
of  the  gospel,  these  hymns  must  be 
received  with  all  due  respect ;  but 
though,  excellent  in  matter,  we  look  in 
yain  for  sufficient  poetical  merit  to  jus- 
tify their  appearance  in  print. 


Olare  Avery.  A  Story  of  the  Spanish 
Armada.  London:  John  Shaw&  Co. 
A  SOMEWHAT  strangely  written  book. 
Most  of  the  characters  affect  the  old 
English  style  of  speaking,  but  every 
now  and  then  the  authoress  forgets  she 
was  not  herself  living  and  writing  in 


that  past  age,    and  the  language  be- 
comes too  modem  to  correspond. 

We  think  the  extravagances  of 
"Gentleman  Jack"  preposterous  to  a 
degree  unknown  even  in  that  period, 
when  money  was  really  of  far  less 
value  than  now. 

There  are,  however,  here  and  there 
some  beautiful  touches  of  thouc^t— 
much  insight  into  religious  character- 
showing  what  Christians  really  may  and 
oaght  to  be,  to  prove  of  essential  benefit 
to  the  world. 

The  tone  of  the  book  is  decidedly 
good ;  all  youthful  readers  must  admire 
the  true  naturalness  and  spriglulv 
vigour  of  the  whole. 

Daft  DaviCf  and  other  Sketches  of  Scot- 
tish Life  and  Character.  By  S.  B. 
Whitehead.  London :  Hodder  and 
Stoughton. 

Thosb  who  have  any  doubt  as  to  what 
may  be  accomplished  by  loving  patience 
on  behalf  of  those  deprived  of  some  of 
their  faculties  will  do  well  to  read 
these  sketches. 

Daft  Davie's  father  was  astonished 
after  his  wife's  death  by  discovering 
how  much  his  poor  imbecile  boy  knew 
of  divine  truth,  and  how  far  his 
mother's  enduring  forbearance  had 
penetrated  his  heart  while  she  taught 
him  to  pray  and  to  love  God. 

The  herd  lad  also  proved  by  his 
choice  of  a  wife  that  those  deprived  of 
both  hearing  and  speech  are  fully  capa- 
ble  of  becoming  a  true  helpmate  for  a 
loving  husband. 

We  do  not  think  the  other  sketches 
are  at  all  equal  to  the  first  two,  except 
it  be  the  last,  **  John  Beatson's  House- 
hold,'* which  is  decidedly  good,  as  it 
exhibits  Christianity  fully  powerful  io 
sustain  the  long-tried  and  sa£fering 
under  pains  and  losses  of  no  ordinary 
character. 
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Mariner  Newman;  a  Voyage  in  the 
good  ship  "Glad  Tidings"  to  the 
Promised  Land.  By  Duncan  Mac- 
gregor.     Hodder  and  Stonghton. 

A  Pilgbim's  Progreas  by  Sea  instead  of 
by  Land.  Redearth,  an  inhabitant  of 
Babylon,  receives  intimation  of  the 
coming  destruction  of  the  city,  makes 
his  -way  to  Port  Repentance,  enters  the 
good  ship  "  Glad  Tidings,"  is  received 
by  Emmanuel,  who  gives  bim  a  new- 
name  and  starts  him  on  the  voyage  to 
the  Promised  Land. 

The  author  has  a  wide  knowledge  of 
Scripture,  and  very  largely  employs 
Bible  language  and  reference,  in  most 
cases  with  considerable  felicity. 

A  little  more  attention  to  detail  might 
have  prevented  the  appearance  of  in- 
congruities which  here  and  there  crop 
up — as,  for  instance,  ''Gross  darkness 
covered  the  face  of  the  deep ;  the  night 
blazed  with  thunder.*'  The  book,  how- 
ever, has  a  place  and  a  purpose  of  its 
own,  and  is  likely  to  do  good  service. 


Beacons  and  Patterns;  or,  Lessons  for 
Young  Men.  By  Rev.  "W.  Landels, 
D.D.  Hodder  and  Stonghton. 
We  have  pleasure  in  reiterating  the 
commendation  with  which  we  greeted 
the  first  edition  of  this  volume. 

The  lessons  inculcated  are  of  grave 
import,  and  the  characters  sketched 
suggest  very  varied  phases  of  life,  as 
the  subjoined  list  of  contents  will  show : 
I.  The  Rich  Young  Ruler;  or,  the 
Young  Man  inclined  to  Religion. 


II,  Esau ;  or,  the  Young  Man  of 
Rash  Impulses. 

III.  Reuben ;  or,  the  Unstable  Young 
Man. 

lY.  Balaam;  or,  the  Danger  of  Covet- 
ousness. 

Y.  Micah ;  or,  the  Religious  Instinct 
wrongly  directed. 

YI.  Caleb,  the  Son  of  Jephunneh; 
or.  Following  the  Lord  Fully. 

YII.  Absalom;  or,  the  Rebellious 
Youug  Man. 

YIIL,  IZ.  Solomon;  or,  the  Expe- 
rience of  a  Sceptic. 

X  Naaman ;  or,  the  Inquirer  in  Dif- 
ficulties. 

XI.  Hazael ;  or,  the  Progress  of  Evil 
in  Chaiacter. 

XIL  Blind  Bartimaeus;  or.  Faith's 
Application  to  Christ. 


The  ForgoUen  Truth.  By  Rev.  0. 
BuUock,  B.D.  '<  Hand  and  Heart " 
Publishing  Office. 

Mk  .  Bullock  finds  time  to  write  good 
books  even  amidst  his  arduous  and  in- 
cessant labours  as  an  editor.  Here  he 
gives  expression  to  his  conviction  that 
**the  urgent  need  of  the  church  of 
Christ  is  an  earnest,  soul -penetrating 
sense  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  the 
Divine  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for 
the  right  doing  of  Christian  work> 
whether  in  or  out  of  the  pulpit,  and  of 
the  Holy  Spirit's  blessing  to  make  l^at 
work  effectual."  Many  of  our  readers 
will  share  this  conviction,  and  will  be 
likely  to  approve  and  profit  by  the 
counsels  of  this  little  tractate. 
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^Omcrillf,  we  mt,  oonsult  the  new  work  prepared  tor  the  Snndiy  School  Union  by  Hr.  B.  P. 
Puk,  end  eoti  led  *'  The  Apotlle  of  the  Oentilei."  A  pertta»l,e*peoudly,  of  the  notes  coiituned 
in  the  work,  will  throw  e  flood  of  light  on  the  international  lestona  for  the  month.3 

28.— INNER  PRISON. 

The  more  satUfactory  opinion  is  that  the  piuon  of  Philippi  was  built,  like  many 
others,  in  the  form  of  a  quadrangle,  with  a  double  row  of  cells  running  round,  the 
back  row  being  designated  the  inner  prison.  The  courtyard  would  contain  a 
ciBtern,  or  fountain,  at  which  the  backs  of  the  apostles  were  doubtless  washed. 
Above  the  lower  story  would  be  the  jailer's  apartments,  up  to  which  Luke  clearly 
indicates  Paul  and  Silas  were  taken. — The  Apostle  of  the  GeiUiles, 

m 

29.— EPICUREANS  AND  STOICS. 

In  Europe,  the  Greek  philosophy  was  the  most  prevalent,  and  the  Greek 
character  showed  its  tendency  in  subtle  disquisition.  Two  only  of  the  Giecian 
sects  are  mentioned  in  Scripture,  the  Epicureans  and  the  Stoics.  The  first  held  that 
God  took  no  concern  in  the  affiurs  of  the  uniyerse,  but  dwelt  in  some  distant  region; 
and  the  second  held  that  He  was  the  soul  of  the  world.  (In  fact,  the  one,  vhile 
admitting  the  existence  of  a  God,  belieyed  that  the  world  was  made  by  chance,  and 
that  no  Providence  ruled  over  it ;  the  founder  of  the  other  believed  that  God  did 
make  the  world,  but,  like  Epicurus,  said  it  was  left  to  its  fate  afterwards.)  They 
agreed,  however,  in  maiutaining  that  the  Greeks  were  superior  to  all  other  nations. 
The  apostle  rebuked  both  (Acts  xvii.  18 — 32),  alternately  correcting  their  errors 
and  revealing  to  tbem  the  great  doctrines  of  the  resurrection  and  the  atonement 
of  Christ.  A  knowledge  of  their  views  explains  his  appeal,  rebukes  **  reserve  la 
the  exhibition  of  the  gospel,  and  illustrates  the  simplicity  and  dignity  of  trath. 
• — Dr,  AftffU9*a  Bible  Handbook, 

SO.— THE  UPROAR  AT  THESSALONICA  CORROBORATED 

BY  HISTORY. 

The  account  given  by  St.  Luke  of  the  crisis  which  brought  about  the  termination 
of  St.  Paul's  connection  with  Thessalonica  is  in  minute  accordance  with  sundiy 
details  that  are  otherwise  known.  When  the  house  of  Jason  (Kom.  xvi.  21)  ^ 
assaulted,  mention  is  made  of  certain  magistrates,  who  are  called  polUarch* 
(Acts  xvii.  8), — a  name  not  met  with  in  ancient  literature,  but  one  that  has  been 
discovered  on  a  local  monument,  and  which  is,  therefore,  shown  to  be  strictly 
appropriate.  But  not  only  so  :  in  the  same  inscription  occur  three  of  the  very 
names  that  were  found  here— Sosipater,  Secundus,  and  Gains.  In  like  manner, 
here  we  have  no  allusion  to  lictors,  as  at  Acts  xvi.  35,  38,  where,  in  the  coloni 
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of  Philippi,  they  would  naturally  be  seen ;  bnt,  on  the  other  hand,  a  free  assembly 
of  **  the  people  "  is  described  (Acts  xvii.  6),  as  that  superior  authority  to  which 
the  offenders  are  amenable,  as  having  exposed  themselves  to  judicial  investiga- 
tion for  disregard  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  a  "  free  city."  Such  undesigned 
coincidences  in  corroboration  of  the  narrative  are  of  priceless  importance,  because 
entirely  beyond  the  most  astute  and  cautious  of  fabricators. — Frof,  Leathesy  in 
Church  Sunday  School  Magazine. 


31.— PLAGES  OF  PRAYER. 

The  lavish  expenditure  of  the  Muslims  upon  the  erection  of  their  places  of 
worship,  particularly  upon  the  mosques  of  Cairo  and  Constantinople,  is  an 
evidence  of  their  religious  zeal.  This  is  apparent  also  from  the  vast  number  of 
the  various  religious  structures  which  are  found  in  the  principal  cities  of 
the  empire,  altogether  beyond  the  necessities  of  the  population.  It  is  said 
that  the  number  of  mosques  and  chapels  of  all  kinds  in  Broosa,  once  the 
capital  of  the  empire,  is  equal  to  the  number  of  days  in  the  year,  doubtless  an 
Oriental  hyperbole ;  but  this  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  Cairo,  where  these 
bidldings  amount  to  no  less  than  twenty-three  thousand  (Thevenot,  p.  129).  They 
are  found  even  in  the  open  countty,  and  we  have  frequently  seen  by  the  roadside 
a  beautiful  stone  structure,  enclosed  on  three  sides,  covered  over,  and  having  a 
niche,  showing  the  direction  of  Mecca,  where  the  traveller  can  rest  and  say  his 
prayers.  Instead  of  a  building,  however,  a  spot  is  sometimes  set  apart  in  the 
shade  of  a  lofty  tree,  and  surrounded  by  a  low  wall  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of 
aoimals.  Access  within  the  enclosure  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  stone  step  or  two 
provided  for  the  purpose.  Such  places  existed  among  the  Jews,  and  seem  to 
have  been  called  vpoaivxcu.  (places  of  prayer).  It  has  been  thought  that  our 
Lord  continued  all  night  in  one  of  these  (Luke  vi.  12),  and  that  such  was  the 
spot  where,  by  the  river  side,  Paul  preached  at  Philippi  (Acts  xvi.  13,  16).  But 
we  have  repeatedly  seen  chapels  in  isolated  spots  on  a  river  bank,  where  it  must  be 
delightful  to  worship  God  and  adore  Him  in  His  works ;  and  such  may  have  been 
the  place  near  Philippi,  "  where  prayer  was  wont  to  be  made"  (Prideaux,  vol.  ii.» 
P«  177).  In  times  of  drought  or  public  calamity  such  places  are  sometimes  resorted 
to  for  prayer  by  the  whole  population,  led  by  the  clergy  of  the  various  sects,  and 
by  the  authorities,  all  of  whom,  for  the  time  being,  lay  aside  their  religions  animo- 
sities and  bigotry  (Pococke,  vol.  i.,  p.  36). —  Van  Lenness, 

32.— EASTERN  PRISONS. 

The  prisons  of  the  East  could  hardly  have  been  better  contrived  had  they  been 
planned  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  by  lingering  death.  Jeremiah  was  *  *  cast  into 
the  dungeon  of  Malchiah,"  into  which  he  was  let  down  with  cords.  "  In  the  dungeon 
there  was  no  water,  but  mire :  so  Jeremiah  sunk  in  the  mire  "  (Jer.  xxxviii.  6).  "We 
have  seen  the  "  inner  prison"  at  Bome,  where  the  apostle  Paul  was  let  down  and 
Jugurtha  died  of  hunger.  These  are  supposed  to  be  the  fruits  of  a  barbarous  age,  yet 
the  Romans  were  the  most  civilized  heathen  of  any  age,  being  surpassed  in  their  time 
only  by  the  Hebrews.    But  twenty  centuries  appear  to  have  produced  no  change 
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in  the  East  in  this  matter.  We  haye  Tisited  many  a  prison  in  the  Levant,  w 
hare  seen  maniaca  confined  in  the  same  dungeon  with  criminals,  and  have  often 
wondered  how  the  latter  could  preserre  their  reason  in  such  a  spot,  or  how  it 
could  remain  so  full  with  so  large  a  mortality.  The'latter  is  not  only  the  remit  of 
intolenhle  filth  and  want  of  ventilation,  hut  also  of  the  lack  of  rest,  the  ezoess  of 
Tcnnin,  the  heary  chain,  and  the  unmerciful  stocks  in  which  the  feet  are  *'  nude 
fast  *'  (Acts  xvi  24).  We  may  well  pity  virtuous  Joseph  if  he  was  indeed  cast, 
as  claimed  hy  tradition,  into  the  present  dungeon  of  the  citadel  of  Cairo,  vHch  is 
"  composed  of  dark,  loathsome,  and  pestilential  passages,  where  the  prisoners'  feet 
are  made  fast  in  the  stocks.  They  are  chained  to  the  wall,  and  cold  water  in 
huckets  is  poured  upon  them  until  they  have  given  up  all  their  money  to  their 
tonnentors."  This  prison  has  heen  called  "a hell  upon  earth"  by  a  hnmaiie 
trareller  ;  but  there  is  scarcely  one  Turkish  prison  that  does  not  well  deserve  the 
name  at  this  very  day  (Thevenot,  p.  141).  And  yet  there^are  worse  places  tlian 
even  these.  An  Englishman  has  described  the  prisons  in  which  Schamyl,  so  often 
called  the  Circassian  hero,  used  to  confine  his  Bussian  prisoners.  They  consigted 
of  circular  pits  dug  in  the  groond  for  storing  grain,  and  were  twenty-five  feet  deep 
and  ten  wide.  The  top  was  covered  with  flagstones,  having  a  small  hole  for  the 
admission  of  air,  and  letting  in  the  rain  and  snow  as  well.  The  prisoners  w9k 
kept  in  these  dongeons  for  weeks  together,  and  removed  only  to  cleanse  the  place, 
being  drawn  out  and  let  down  again  with  ropes. — Van  Zenness. 


ANTIOCH. 

[We  regret  that  by  a  clerical  error  Acts  xiii.  14  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  illustration,  No.  70.  It  should  have  been  the  first  vene  of  the  same 
chapter.] 

ANTIOCH   IN   PISIDIA. 

This  city  was  built  by  Seleucus,  the  same  who  founded  the  Syrian  city  of 
Antioch.  It  bore  the  title  and  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  a  Boman  colony.  To  this 
place  Paul  and  his  companion  went  from  Perga,  probably  in  company  with  some 
Famphylian  fiamilies  who  were  accustomed  to  spend  the  heat  of  summer  in  the 
moimtains  of  Pisidia.  Passing  from  the  region  where  fountains  burst  forth 
from  thickets  of  pomegranates  and  oleanders,  he  ascended  through  regions  of 
oak  and  cedar-juniper  to  the  plains  of  the  central  tableland  of  Asia  Minor.  On 
the  south  side  of  a  mountain  ridge  lay  Antioch,  now  known  as  Yolobatch.  (See  a 
picturesque  passage  in  Conybeare  and  Howson's  Life  of  St.  Paul) 
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80.— RECEIVING  THE  WORD. 

Acts  zvi.  14. — "And  a  certain  woman  named  Lydia,  a  seller  of  purple,  of  the  city  of 
Thyatira,  which  worshipped  God,  heard  us :  whose  heart  the  Lord  opened,  that  she 
attended  unto  the  things  which  were  spoken  of  Paul." 

The  late  Bev.  John  Fattison  of  Edinburgh,  haying  occ^ion  to  preach 
in  Dundee,  had,  previoualy  to  his  leaving  home,  laid  aside  and  ordered 
to  be  packed  up  with  some  other  necessary  articles  a  certaia  note-book,  which 
contained  a  sermon  on  which  the  good  man  had  bestowed  considerable  pains, 
and  which  he  hoped  might  not  be  unacceptable  to  a  congregation  of  Christians 
who  then  enjoyed  the  stated  labours  of  the  late  excellent  Mr.  M'Ewen.  On  his 
aniyal  in  Dundee,  however,  which  was  not  till  the  Saturday  evening,  and  on 
examining  the  contents  of  his  saddle-bags,  he  found  the  note-book  wanting,  nor 
had  any  other  been  substituted  in  its  place.  He  was,  therefore,  late  as  it  was, 
obliged  to  make  choice  of  a  new  subject,  and  to  cast  his  thoughts  together  upon  it 
in  the  best  manner  he  could ;  and  after  all  his  pains  and  all  his  prayers  was  not 
a  little  apprehensive  that  such  defective  preparation  would  not  only  affect  the 
respectability  of  his  appearance  in  the  pulpit,  but  in  some  measure  mar  the  suecess 
of  his  work.  **Not  by  might,"  however,  "nor  by  power,  but  by  My 
Spirit,  saith  the  Lord."  It  happened,  on  the  afternoon  of  that  Sabbath, 
that  a  poor  fisl^- woman,  notorious  for  clamour  and  profanity,  stumbled  into  the 
meeting,  and  feU  the  sermon,  particularly  in  the  application,  come  home  with  such 
life  and  peculiar  energy  to  her  soul  as  instantly  to  produce  the  most  happy  effect 
on  the  dispositions  of  her  heart  and  tenor  of  her  conduct.  On  Monday  she  at- 
tended with  her  fish-basket  at  market  as  usual,  but  oh  how  changed  !  Instead  of 
her  former  noise  and  profanity,  she  was  quiet  and  calm  as  a  lamb ;  instead  of 
asking  from  her  customers  double  or  triple  the  value  of  her  fish,  she  spoke  to  them 
with  discretion  and  told  the  lowest  price  at  once.  Surprised  at  this  new  behaviour 
of  the  woman,  some  who  were  present,  judging  she  might  be  indisposed,  began  to 
inquire  for  her  health;  one  of  them  in  particular  said  to  her,  ^'What 
is  the  matter  with  you  ?  you  are  not  at  all  as  you  used  to  be."  "l^o,"  replied 
Margaret,  "  and  I  hope  never  shall.  It  pleased  God  to  lead  me  yesterday  to  Mr. 
M'Ewen's  meeting-house,  where  I  heard  words  I  will  never  forget,  and  found 
something  come  over  me  the  like  of  which  I  never  knew  before."  The  woman  lived 
to  give  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  soundness  of  her  conversion  by  a  walk 
and  conversation  becoming  the  gospel. 

Sl.^THE   SIN  OF   OVERW^ORK. 
Acts  xvi.  28.—**  But  Paul  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  saying.  Do  thyself  no  harm :  for  w 

are  all  here." 

God  gives  to  every  man  a  certain  amount  of  work,  and  He  does  not  want  him  to 
do  any  more  than  that.     **  Do  thyself  no  harm,"  is  advice  no  more  appropriate  to 
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the  jailer  wlien  the  priioii  i»  tumhling  around  his  ears  than  it  is  appiopiiate  to 
those  the  wards  of  whose  health  and  the  fastnesses  of  whose  strength  begin  to 
tremble  with  the  earthquake.  Paul  was  rerj  careful  of  his  body ;  long  before  tb 
days  of  ezpressage,  he  sends  hundreds  of  miles  for  his  great-coat  to  Troas.— 
Taimage. 

An  ingenious  young  nuui,  hiving  come  to  London  in  the  hope  of  getting  some 
employment,  was  unsuccefsful  in  his  attempt,  and  being  reduced  to  extreme 
poverty,  came  to  the  awful  resolution  of  throwing  himself  into  the  Thames.  On 
pasaiog  near  the  Bojal  Exchange  to  effect  his  desperate  purpose,  he  ea,w  the 
carriage  of  the  late  excellent  Mr.  Hannay,  under  the  arms  of  which  was  the  motto, 
**  Never  despair."  The  singular  occurrence  of  this  sentence  had,  under  Provi- 
dence, such  an  effect  on  the  young  man,  that  he  immediately  desisted  from  his 
horrid  design,  gained  soon  afterwards  a  considerable  establishment,  and  died  in 
good  circumstances  in  the  common  coarse  of  mortality. —  Whitecross. 


82.— THK  PRIKST  AND  THE  LADY. 

Acts  zvi.  31. — "  And  they  said,  Believe  on  the  liord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt 

saved,  and  thy  house.' 


tt 
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*'  Ours  is  the  only  true  Church,  you  know ;  all  others  are  apostatised  from  it 
The  lady  whom  he  was  addressing  happened  to  be  a  well-informed,  well-educatefl 
Christian  woman ;  but  (to  perpetrate  an  Irishism)  the  front  of  her  house  being  at 
the  back,  the  visitor  doubtless  mistook  it  for  an  humble  abode,  and  consequently 
mistook  his  hostess.    **  I  am  weU  aware,"  she  replied,  '*that  yours  originally 
belonged  to  the  true  Church ;  but  so  many  errors  crept  into  it  that  we  protested 
against  it,  and  hence  ours  is  the  Beformed  Protestant  Church,   and  yours  has 
apostatised  from  the  faith."    The  priest  saw  his  work  was  cut  out,  and  assuming 
the  most  winning  grace  (my  friend  says  he  was  a  perfect  gentleman),  he  assured 
her  she  was  mistaken,  and  added,  '*  To  the  ministers  of  our  Church  only  is  com- 
mitted the  power  to  forgive  sins.     I  eSan  forgive  your  sins,  and  what  is  more,  1  can 
give  you  .the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ  to  eat."    *'  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  say 
80,*'  replied  the  lady,  who  was  in  no  way  daunted  by  the  boldness  of  her  gentle- 
manly visitor,  nor  entrapped  by  his  bewitching  sweetness  of  manner ;  ''  I  am  sorry 
to  hear  you  say  bo.    Hy  Bible  tells  me  none  con  forgive  sins  but  God  alone.   Ton 
are  only  a  fellow-sinner  like  myself."     "  My  dear  madam,"  answered  the  priest, 
•*  your  Bible  is  not  a  correct  one.    I  could  forgive  your  sins  before  I  left  this 
room."     *'If  you  did  not  leave  this  room  till  you  forgave  my  sins/'  replied  the 
lady,  "  I  am  afraid  you  would  have  to  stay  here  a  very  long  time.*'     "Admitting 
your  Bible  to  be  correct,"  said  the  priest,  closely  following  up  his  line  of  argument 
**  I  can  show  you  out  of  j  our  own  version  that  we  have  the  power  to  forgive  sifl, 
conferred  upon  us  by  Christ  himself."    My  friend  procured  him  a  Bible,  and  turning 
to  the  passage  in  Ephes.  iv.  8,  he  read,  *^  When  Christ  ascended  up  on  high, 
He  gave  gifts  unto  men."    ** There,"  said  he,  "your  own  version  proves  it,  and 
one  of  those  gifts  is  the  power  to  forgive  sins.*'     *•  Oh  no,  sir,"  said  the  lady; 
**  as  I  understand  that  passage,  it  refers  to  the  gift  of  tongues  conferred  upon  the 
apostles.'*     "  Buf,  my  dear  madam,'*  replied  the  priest,  with  a  sweet  smile,  *'the 
passage  says  distinctly  *  gifts,'  in  the  plural  ;  and  that  includes  the  power  to 
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forgive  sins.*'  <'  How  was  it,  then,*'  said  the  lady,  unheeding  the  sweet  smile,  and 
sticking  close  to  the  point,  'Uhat  the  apostles  had  no  power  to  forgive  sins! 
When  the  Philippian  jailer  cried  out,  ^  Wnat  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?'  Paul  said, 
'  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved.*  l^ow,  sb,  if  Paul 
had  the  power  to  forgive  sins,  he  would  not  have  said  that."  *'  I  see  we  cannot 
agree,  my  dear  madam,  and  I  fear  I  am  intruding  on  your  time  ; "  and  so  saying, 
the  priest  bowed  himself  gracefully  out,  the  ever-present  sweet  smile  illuminating 
his  face,  although  he  had  failed  to  illuminate  my  friend's  mind  on  the  dangorouB 
doctrines  of  the  apostate  Romish  Church. 

83.— THE   REI-IGION   OF  ITALICTS. 

AcTS-xvii  2. — "And  Paul,  as  his  manner  was,  went  in  unto  them,  and  three  sabbath 

days  reasoned  with  them  out  of  the  scriptures." 

The  late  Mrs.  Graham,  of  New  York,  regarded  with  particular  esteem  the  works 
of  Dr.  Owen,  the  Rev.  William  Romaine,  and  the  Rev.  John  Newton,  and  read 
them  with  pleasure  and  profit  One  day  she  remarked  to  Mr.  B.,  her  son-in-law^ 
that  she  preferred  the  ancient  writers  on  theology  to  the  modem,  because  they 
dealt  more  in  italics.  *'  Dear  mother,"  he  replied,  **  what  religion  can  there  be  in 
italics?"  "You  know,"  said  she,  ''that  old  writers  expected  credit  for  the 
doctrines  they  taught  by  proving  them  from  the  word  of  God  to  be  correct ;  they 
inserted  the  Scripture  passages  in  italics,  and  their  works  have  been  sometimes 
one-half  in  italics.  Modem  writers  on  theology,  on  the  contrary,  give  us  a  long 
train  of  reasoning  to  persuade  us  to  their  opinion,  but  very  little  in  italics." 

84.— KNEMIES   OF  THE   GOSPEL. 

Acts  xvii.  5. — *'  But  the  Jews  whieh  believed  not,  moved  with  envy,  took  unto  them 
certain  lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort,  and  gathered  a  company,  and  set  all  the  city 
on  an  uproar,  and  assaulted  the  house  of  Jason,  and  sought  to  bring  them  out  to 
the  people." 

Gibbon,  who,  in  his  celebrated  history  of  **  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,"  has  left  a  memorial  of  his  enmity  to  the  gospel,  resided  many  years  in 
Switzerland,  where,  with  the  profits  of  his  works,  he  purchased  a  considerable 
estate.  This  property  has  descended  to  a  gentleman  who,  out  of  his  rents,  expends 
a  large  sum  annually  in  the  promulgation  of  that  very  gospel  which  his  predecessor 
insidiously  endeavoured  to  undermine. 

Voltaire  boasted  that  with  one  hand  he  would  overthrow  the  edifice  of  Chris- 
tianity which  it  required  the  hands  of  twelve  apostles  to  build  up.  The  presg 
which  he  employed  at  Femey  for  printing  his  blasphemies  was  afterwards  actually 
used  at  Geneva  in  printing  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  thus  the  very  engine  which  he 
set  to  work  to  destroy  the  credit  of  the  Bible  was  employed  in  disseminating  its 
truths. 

8S.— JOHN  W^ESLEY  AND  THE   MOBS. 

Mobs  began  to  assail  the  travelling  evangelists,  but  they  often  "  melted  away 
like  water,  and  were  as  men  that  had  no  strength,'*  before  Wesley's  appeals.  The 
rabble  met  him  in  throngs  as  he  descended  from  the  coach  at  the  door  of  the 
Foundry,  preventing  his  entrance ;  but  on  taking  his  stand  in  the  street  and 
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preaofaing  to  ihim  of  "  lighteoutnefls  and  judgment  to  come,"  they  becaioe  a  quiet 
and  attenttve  congregation,  and  dismissed  him  with  many  hlessings.  Many  more, 
he  says,  who  eame  into  the  Foundry  as  lions,  in  a  short  time  became  as  lambs, 
the  tears  trickling  apaee  down  the  cheeks  of  those  who  at  first  most  loudly  con- 
tradicted and  blasphemed.  A  few  days  later  a  riotous  multitude  entered  the 
building  and  attempted  to  drown  his  yoioe  by  their  outcries.  But  soon  the  hammer 
of  the  Lord  broke  the  rook  in  pieces ;  all  quietly  heard  the  glad  tidings  of  salya- 
lion.  On  the  following"  Sunday,  when  he  came  home  he  found  an  innumerable  mob 
around  the  door,  who  raised  a  simultaneous  shout  the  moment  they  saw  him.  He 
sent  his  fiiends  into  the  house,  and  then  walking  into  the  midst  of  the  crowd 
proclaimed  '*  the  name  of  the  Lord,  gracious  and  merciful,  and  repenting  Him  of 
the  eyiL"  They  stood  staring  one  at  another.  <<I  told  them,"  he  says,  ''th«7 
could  not  flee  from  the  face  of  this  great  Ood,  and  therefore  besought  them  that  ve 
might  all  join  together  in  crying  to  Him  for  mercy."  To  this  they  readily  agreei 
His  peculiar  power  was  irresistible;  he  prayed  amid  the  awe-struck  multitude 
and  then  went  undisturbed  to  the  little  company  within. 

86.— SEARCH  THE   SCRIPTURES. 
Acts  xrii.  11. — ''These  were  more  noble  than  those  in  Thessalonica,  in  that  tbej 
received  the  word  with  all  readiness  of  mind,  and  searched  the  scriptures  daily 
whether  those  things  were  so." 
St.  Augustine,  in  his  "  Confessions,"  tells  us  that  when  he  was  in  a  state  of 
doubt  and  indecision — tired  of  sin  and  loathing  it,  but  unable  to  get  rid  of  it— be 
heard  the  voice  of  a  little  child,  coming  he  knew  not  whence,  saying,  **  Take  ap 
and  read  1  take  up  and  read  1  *'    It  was  no  childish  play  ;  children,  as  he  instantly 
thought,  did  not  use  words  like  that  in  their  play.    He  took  it  for  a  sign  from 
God ;  for  a  divine  command.    It  led  him  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  and  in  tbe 
Saviour  whom  the  Scriptures  reveal  he  found  peace. 

Thus  the  Divine  Spirit  manifested  Jesus  to  his  soul ;  and  he  lived  to  he  one  oi 
the  greatest  saints  and  preachers  the  Church  has  ever  seen. 

87.— IN  CHRIST'S  HAND. 
Acts  xvii.  18.—"  Then  certain  philosophers  of  the  Epicureans,  and  of  the  Stoieks, 
encountered  him.    And  some  said,  What  will  this  babhler  say  P  other  some,  He 
eeemeth  to  be  a  setter  forth  of  strange  gods :   because  he  preached  unto  tbem 
Jesus,  and  the  resurrection." 
A  converted  Indian  was  one  day  attacked  by  a  savage,  who  presented  a  ^  ^| 
his  head,  exclaiming,  "  Now  I'll  shoot  you,  for  you  speak  of  nothing  but  Jesus. 
The  man  replied,  •  *  If  Jesus  does  not  permit  it,  you  cannot  shoot  me."    The  sarago 
was  struck  with  the  answer,  dropped  his  gun,  and  went  home  in  silence.— ^<^' 

88.— INFIDELITY  CONFOUNDED. 
Acts  xviL  24.—**  Qod  that  made  the  world  and  all  things  therein,  seeing  that  He  is  I^ 
of  heaven  and  earth,  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands." 
The  great  astronomer  Kirchner  had  a  friend  who  denied  the  existence  of  a  ^rod. 
One  day  he  called  on  the  astronomer,  when  he  saw  in  one  comer  of  his  rooni «  W 
beautiful  celestial  globe,  and  inquired  whose  it  was,  and  who  made  it    '*  I*  ^  *° 
mine/'  said  Kirchner,  *  *  and  I  do  not  think  anybody  made  it    It  must  have  coB* 
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there  by  chance,  and  of  its  own  accord."  *  •  Ridiculous ! "  said  his  friend ;  "  what 
is  the  use  of  such  a  reply  ?  "  « "Why,"  rejoined  he,  "  you  cannot  believe  that  this 
little  imperfect  piece  of  workmanship  sprang  into  existence  of  itself, — ^how  then 
can  you  imagine  that  the  glorious  heavens,  which  this  merely  represents,  could 
have  sprung  into  being  of  their  own  accord  ?  '*  The  arrow  entered  his  heart,  and 
he  became  a  servant  of  that  God  whose  existence  he  had  denied. 

89 —RESURRECTION  AND  JUDGMENT. 

Acts  xrii.  31. — "  Because  He  hath  appointed  a  day,  in  the  wh  ch  He  will  judge  the  world 
in  righteousness  by  that  Man  whom  He  hath  ordained  ;  whereof  He  hath  given 
assurance  unto  all  men,  in  that  He  hath  raised  Him  from  the  dead." 

Whatever  interpretation  we  give  to  the  word  "day" — and  there  are  certainly 
some  strong  reasons  for  not  confining  it  to  a  period  of  twenty-four  hours — ^nothing 
is  more  plain  in  Scripture  than  the  generally  preached  and  widely  received  doctrine 
that  there  is  a  period  yet  to  come,  distinctly  marked  in  the  foreknowledge  of  God, 
though  not  revealed  at  present  even  to  the  angels  in  heaven,  in  which  the  dead, 
small  and  great,  shall  stand  before  the  Lord,  to  be  judged  according  to  their  works. 
This  period  will  embrace  two  greiat  events, — the  resurrection  and  reward  of  the 
just,  and  the  resurrection  and  punishment  of  the  unjust.  In  many  prophetic 
utterances  these  events  are  thrown  together,  without  the  attention  of  the  reader 
being  called  to  the  fact  that  the  one  might  possibly  precede  the  other ;  but  there 
are  a  few  passages  of  God's  word  which  imply,  if  they  do  not  directly  teach,  that  a 
considerable  interval  will  elapse  between  the  glorification  of  the  saints  of  Grod  and 
the  final  judgment  of  the  sinner. — From  Oirdlest<me*8  **  Dies  Ira" 


CHRYSOSTOM. 

The  Emperor  of  Constantinople  had  become  greatly  offended  with  the  saintly 
bishop,  Chrysostom.  One  day,  violently  enraged,  he  said,  in  the  presence  of  his 
oourtiers,  **  I  wish  I  could  be  avenged  of  that  bishop  1  **  Each  of  the  courtiers  gave 
bis  opinion  as  to  what  would  be  the  most  effectual  mode  of  punishing  one  to  whom 
their  master  had  so  great  an  aversion.  The  first  said  to  the  Emperor,  **  Banish 
him  to  such  a  distance,  so  that  you  will  never  see  him  again.  *'  The  second  said, 
"  No  ;  rather  confiscate  all  his  property.*'  "  Throw  him  into  prison,"  said  a  third. 
*'  Are  you  not  master  of  his  life  as  well  as  his  property  ?  "  said  a  fourth  courtier. 
**  Why  do  you  not  get  rid  of  him  by  putting  him  to  death  P  "  A  fifth  speaker, 
however,  shrewdly  said,  "  You  are  all  under  a  great  mistake ;  the  Emperor  may  find 
a  much  better  way  of  punishing  the  bishop.  For  this  man,  if  you  were  to  send  him 
into  exile,  would  take  his  God  with  him.  If  you  confiscate  his  goods  you  rob  the 
poor,  not  him.  If  he  were  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  he  would  be  all  the  better 
pleased,  as  he  would  then  have  time  and  solitude  for  communion  ^  ith  his  Grod.  Con- 
demning him  to  death  would  be  to  open  the  gates  of  heaven  to  him.  No,  no  !  if  the 
Emperor  really  wishes  to  be  avenged  on  Chrysostom,  he  must  force  him  to  commit 
some  sin ;  for  he  is  a  man  who  fears  neither  exile,  poverty,  chains,  nor  death,  being 
afraid  of  nothing  but  sin.'* — From  the  French,  translated  by  "Janet.'* 
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August  xatb. — Morning. 

FBOMISES  OF  BEIilVEBANCE. 

Exodus  yL  1 — 13. 


Beuall  thfl  ciroumstanoes  described  in 
last  lesson. 

Whence  was  hope  or  help  to  come  in 
the  accumulated  sorrows  which  had 
oyertaken  Israel?  ''Man's  extremity 
is  God's  opportonity."  ''Now  shalt 
thou  see  what  I  will  do  to  Pharaoh,  *'  &c. 
(ver.  1).  To  those  who  trust  in  the 
Lord  there  is  a  star  burning  in  the 
darkest  midnight.  "Call  upon  Me/' 
&c.  (Golden  Text).  This  is  true  in 
relation  to  our  indiyidual  cares  and 
peiplexities.  Illustrations :  Jacob,  Ha- 
gar,  Hannah,  &c.  The  truths  to  be 
urged  from  this  lesson  are  chiefly 
these: — 

I.  A  new  name. 

God  was  certainly  "known"  to  the 
patriarchs  by  His  name  Jehoyah  as 
to  its  mere  form — comp.  Gen.  xiv.  22 
(in  our  English  version  "  the  Lord  "), — 
but  its  full  import  and  significance  were 
not  discovered  to  them  as  they  were  to 
be  to  Moses  and  his  people.  Among  the 
Hebrews  a  special  importance  was  at- 
tached to  names.  Hence  a  change  in 
men's  spirit  or  condition  was  expressed 
by  a  change^in  their  names ;  e.  ^. ,  Abram 
became  Abraham,  Jacob  Israel,  &c. 
We  can  test  our  character  by  the  ques- 
tion, What  is  God's  name  tousf  Is  it 
the  sweetest  sound  that  music  knows. 


or  an  object  of  terror  and  dread  P  Comp 
Matt.  i.  21. 

II.  A  great  deliverance. 
Though  they  were  now  afiSicted  1)y 

their  oppressors  as  it  seemed  beyond 
the  power  of  relief,  God  "  heais  their 
sighs  and  counts  their  tears."  Comp. 
yer.  6.  The  promise  may  linger,  but  it 
is  certain  of  fulfilment.  The  gloiyof 
the  exodus  was  on  the  way.  To  Egypt 
the  handwriting  was  already  on  the 
waU.  It  was  from  the  destructioii  of 
Pharaoh's  host  on  the  sea-shoie  that 
Miriam's  song  rose  like  a  bnist  o^ 
triumph,  "  I  will  sing  unto  the  Lord" 
W^e  forget  the  promises,  but  Godis- 
members  them.  Our  call  "in  the  day 
of  trouble"  (Golden  Text)  will  he 
heard  and  answered.  lUustratioos: 
Hezekiah,  Daniel,  &c. 

III.  A  covenant  people. 
There  was  to  be  a  contrast  between 

the  present  and  future  condition  oi 
Israel  as  broad  and  marked  as  that  be- 
tween the  barrenness  of  the  wildemefis 
and  the  fertility  of  Canaan.  God  was 
to  take  them  to  be  a  peculiar  treasure 
for  Himself.  They  were  to  be  witnesses 
of  His  power  and  glory.  Though  noff 
so  abject  and  desolate,  there  were  greater 
privileges  reserved  for  them  than  other 
nations  could  boast.    Comp.  Bom.  ix* 
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4,6.  They  were  as  yet  in  their  infancy, 
but  there  was  a  splendid  manhood  be- 
fore them.  The  world's  civilization 
owes  much  to  Greece  and  Rome,  but 
how  much  more  to  the  IsraeEtes,  from 
whom  our  Lord  sprung  !  The  future  is 
not  to  be  judged  by  the  present.  Illus- 
trate by  Mosea'  birth  as  compared  with 
his  subsequent  greatness;  Israel  in 
Egypt  as  compared  with  their  eminence 
in  the  early  days  of  Solomon.  It  is 
God  that  makes  great. 

IV.  The  evil  of  unbelief . 

(1)  Seen  in  the  people,  "They  hearkened 
not"  (ver.  9).  They  were  so  utterly 
crushed  by  their  toils  and  vexations  in 
Egypt  that  they  had  no  heart  to 
listen  to  the  message.  Oppression  breaks 
the  spirit.  It  is  said  of  a  prisoner  who 
was  long  confined  in  the  Bastille  in  Paris, 


that  when  liberated  at  the  Revolution 
he  dung  to  his  chains  and  entreated  to 
be  permitted  to  remain.  Despair  may 
shutus  out  from  salvation  as  really  as  sin. 
(2)  Seen  in  Mose^.  "  How  then  shall 
Pharaoh  hear  me?"  (ver.  12).  He 
assumes,  however,  that  Pharaoh's  rejec- 
tion of  his  demand  is  to  be  attributed  to 
his  own  incompetence.  It  was  not  the 
messenger  but  the  message^haX  was  "  the 
power  of  God."  A  hint  to  ourselves  as 
teachers.  Let  us  be  Uke  Moses,  who 
pointed  to  the  pole  on  which  the  brazen 
serpent  was  uplifted,  that  Christ  may 
be  all. 

1.  Have  toe  received  the  good  news  of 
salvation  ? 

2.  Are  we  Iwing  in  the  daily  delight 
and  exercise  of  prayer  ? 

J.  Boyle. 


August  X2th.— Afternoon. 

PAtTIi   AND   SIIiAS  IN   PRISON. 

Acts  xvi.  22 — 40.     {For  an  Infant  Class.) 


Introduction, 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  prison  ?  (Draw 
rough  sketch  on  black-board,  or  picture 
out.)  Cold,  dreary-looking  building, 
with  small  windows,  high  walls  sur- 
rounding it.  No  carpets  on  the  floors, 
no  niee  beds,  only  straw  to  sleep  upon. 
People  inside,  called  prisoners,  chained 
to  walls  or  soldiers.  How  sad  to  be 
there ! 

What  kind  of  people  are  put  in 
prison? 

Sbmetimes  good  people  have  been  put 
in  (prison).  Examples  :  Joseph,  John 
Baptist)  Bunyan,  &c. 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  two  men 
who  were  put  in  (prison),  not  for  being 
(naughty),  but  because  they  were  (Igood). 

Write  their  names  on  black-board. 

Exposition, 

I.  Paul  and  Silas  In  prison. 


Elicit  what  kind  of  a  place  a  prison 
is ;  what  kind'  of  people  were  put  in  ; 
whether  any  but  bad  people  were  ever 
put  in.     Children  mention  some. 

What  are  the  names  of  the  two  I  am 
going  to  tell  you  about  ? 

Picture  out  room  in  prison  with  cold 
stone  or  earth  floor,  no  warm  carpet ; 
j  ust  one  little  window,  only  large  enough 
to  let  in  a  very  little  sunshine.  How 
dark  it  is  there  ! — ^how  cold  !  No  nice 
pictures,  no  tables  or  chairs,  no  nice 
warm  bed,  but  only  one  made  of  (straw). 
There  it  is  in  the  comer  of  the  room, 
and  sitting  on  it  are  two  men.  What 
are  their  names?  They  are  two  dis- 
ciples, men  who  loved  (Jesus).  They 
h^ve  been  telling  people  about  (Jesus), 
and  the  magistrates  were  so  angry  that 
they  took  off  their  clothes  and  ordered 
them  to  be  beaten.    Why  ?    And  then 
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tliey  were  put  in  (piiion);  and  there 
they  are,  nttmg  on  a  hed  of  (straw). 
Their  haoka  are  tore  with  heing  (heaten) ; 
their  feet  axe  pat  through  some  holes  in 
a  piece  of  wood,  which  hurts  them  very 
much.  (Draw  ** stocks"  on  hlaok- 
board.) 

Do  yon  think  they  are  crying  f  Be' 
peat  Ter.  25.  Elicit  or  explain  meaning 
of '  *  midnight' '  What  place  were  Paul 
and  Silas  in?  Whom  did  they  loyef 
Then  how  would  they  feel  even  in 
prison?  What  did  they  do  while  in 
prison  f 

II.  VThat  happened. 

Picture  out  earth  shaking  under  their 
ftet ;  prison  doors  opening ;  chains  fall- 
ing off  all  the  prisoners ;  keeper  waking 
out  of  his  sleep,  trying  to  kill  himself. 
Why?  Paul's  advice.  Eeasons  for 
this  (yer.  28,  latter  clause). 


IIL  The  result. 

Picture  out  the  keeper  of  the  piison 
falling  down  before  Paul  and  SilaB. 
His  question.  The  answer.  What  Paul 
and  Sika  did  (ver.  32).  The  result 
(ver.  33).  How  happy  they  were  nov, 
because  their  sins  were  (forgiven)  (ver. 
84). 

Applieation. 

How  did  Paul  and  Silas  feelvlien 
they  were  in  (prison)  ?  How  do  you 
know  that  they  felt  happy  ?  (ver.  25). 
If  you  love  Jesus  then  fou  will  be 
happy  anywhere,  because  Jesus  is  war 
those  who  loye  Him.  Then  yea  c&n 
sing,— 

<<  Jesus  loTes  me,  He  will  stay 
Close  beside  me  all  the  way ; 
Then  His  little  chUd  will  take 
Up  to  heaven  for  His  dear  sake." 

H.M. 


August  zgth.— Morning. 

THE  FIRST  PLAGX7E. 

EzoDUB  yii.  14 — 26, 

Golden  Tbxt— Jer.  i.  19.     {For  an  Elementary  Class.) 

Centbal  Thought — Let  us  have  God  on  ovn  side. 


Introduction. 

Children  repeat  Golden  Text;  two 
sides,  God  for  His  servants — against 
their  enemies. 

Good  to  have  tJie  strong  on  oxtb  side. 
Illus.,  Goliath  for  Philistines  —  big 
schoolfellow  to  take  our  part,  &c. 

Reverse  the  picture  and  illustrations. 

The  lesson  to-day  tells  of  the  begin- 
ning of  a  great  struggle  —  between 
whom  ?  What  about  ?  &c.  Show  the 
apparent  strength  of  one  side  and 
weakness  of  the  other,  but  only  an 
earthly  king  on  one  side,  the  *'  King  of 
kings  "  on  the  other.  lUus.,  Saul  and 
David. 

Mead  Lesson. 

I.  A  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  *' KiNG  OF 
KlNGS.»* 


Picture  scene  {Bib.  Treas.,  iv.,  880), 
bringing  out  the  points — God  prevailed, 
by  proving  (a)  their  dependence  upon 
Him ;  {b)  the  foolishness  of  their  idol* 
atry ;  (c)  their  powerlessness  to  reffljt 
Him. 

Their  dependence  upon  Him.  Show 
how  dependent .  Egjpt  was  upon  the 
Nile,  then  how  God  had  power  to  tiun 
life  to  de<Uh,  desire  to  loathing,  deligM 
to  disgust. 

Lesson — We,  too,  are  dependent  upon 
God.  Illus.  from  Bible  and  daily 
necessities  of  childhood. 

The  foolishness  of  their  idolatry' 
The  Egyptians  regarded  the  Nile  as  a 
god.  Illus.  by  reference  to  the  Ganges. 
God's  gifts  are  often  made  into  idols— 
sun,  moon,  &c.     We  too  fix  our  deaires 
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and  build  our  hopes  upon  what  we  only 
enjoy  by  God's  permission. 

Lesson — God  fights  against  and  pre- 
vails over  all  idolatry,  lUus.,  Dagon, 
Baal's  prophets,  &c. 

Their  potoerlessnesa  to  resist  Sim. 
Magicians  could  easily  by  chemical 
contriyances  ofpear  to  work  the  same 
miracle  upon  the  small  quantity  of  water 
at  their  command.  Their  powerlessness 
was  proved  by  their  inability  to  remove 
the  curse,  or  to  supply  the  need  of  the 
Egyptians,  without  the  necessity  of 
hard-labour. 

Lesson — Resistance  to  God  is  foolish 
and  useless  (Acts  ix.  5). 

II.  The  effect  upon  Pharaoh. 

In  a  battle  both  sides  ready  to  claim 
victory,  neither  to  admit  defeat — apply 


to  present  case.  The  ' '  hardened  heart ' ' 
(ver.  14),  was  the  natural  consequence 
of  persisting  in  wrong-doing.  Illus., 
child  unhappy  after  first  lie,  &c.; 
Pharaoh's  hard  heart  destroyed  him 
at  last     Apply. 

Again  repeat  Golden  Text.  Impress 
central  thought — Let  us  have  Qi)d  on  our 
side.  Show  from  daily  life  of  children 
the  enemies  they  have  to  contend 
against,  their  need  of  deliverance,  and 
from  previous  points  prove — ^If  God  is 
to  be  on  our  side  we  must — 

(a)  Acknowledge  our  dependence  upon 
Sim, 

(b)  Flace  all  our  trust  in  Sim, 

(c)  Obey  all  Sis  commands, 

Emily  E.  L. 


August  I9th.— Afternoon. 

THESSALONL^KS  AND  BEB.EANS. 

Acts  xvii.  1 — 15. 


[For  particulars  concerning  the  cities 
of  Thessalonica  and  Bereasee  '*  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles,"  and  show  how  ad- 
mirably adapted  the  former  was  for  a 
central  mission  stat  ion  (1  Thess.  i.  8.] 

Central  TJwught, — Two  ways  of 
treating  the  gospel  message. 

Note  how  differently  the  word  was 
received  by  the  Jewish  inhabitants  of 
the  two  cities. 

1.  The  Thessalonians  did  not  study, 
and  hence  did  not  understand,  the 
Word.  They  had  the  Scriptures,  pro- 
bably prided  themselves  on  that  account. 
But  when  the  apostles  showed  their 
relation  to  a  crucified  Saviour,  they  were 
angry  and  raised  a  mob  against  them, 
from  w]^ich  Paul  and  his  companion 
got  away  as  best  they  could. 

2.  The  Bereans,  to  whose  city  they 
fled,  were  Jews  of  a  better  sort ;  heard 
the  word  gladly,  read  and  compared  the 


passages  quoted,  and  reasoned  on  what 
the  apostles  said;  thoaght  about  his 
arguments,  and  about  the  Scriptures 
whence  he  drew  them. 

Three  important  lessons  suggested 
by  the  subject : — 

1.  That  we  are  to  receive  the  truth 
with  readiness  of  mind.  The  Bereans 
were  candid  inquirers  after  truth,  and  to 
be  commended  above  the  Thessalonians, 
who  rejected  Christ's  gospel,  whose 
minds  were  full  of  unbelief  and  preju- 
dice, and  who  did  not  honestly  pray  for 
divine  light. 

2.  T^at  we  should  search  the  Scrip- 
tures  daily,  with  diligence.  Examine 
them,  pray  over  them. 

3.  T/ie  Scriptures  are  the  only  suffi- 
cient rule  of  faith  and  practice. 

Thank  God  that  you  have  the  Bible 
to  study.  Never  allow  a  day  to  pass 
without  reading  and  praying  over   it. 
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Obey,  always  and  cheerfully,  its  pre- 
oeptSi  fiely  upon,  love,  and  imitate  the 
Sayiour  whom  the  Bible  makes  known. 

Do  you  search  the  Scriptures  daily  f 
Do  you  loTe  to  listen  to  God's  word  ? 

Let  us  seek  the  help  of  Ood's  Holy 
Spirit,  that  we  may  understand  what  we 
read. 


iZJitffm^iMi.— Alfred  the  Gisftt  loyed 
and  studied  the  Bible,  prayed  eamestly 
to  be  enabled  to  understand  it.  He 
would  enter  a  church  by  nigh^-BiUei 
were  then  mostly  kept  in  chuiches— and 
remain  for  hours  in  earnest  study  and 
supplication  that  God  wonld  enaUa 
him  to  understand  His  law. 


August  26th.— Morning. 

THE  LAND  OF  EGYPT  SMITTEK 


Exodus  ix.  13—35. 


Iktboduction, 

Giye  a  brief  outline  of  what  occurred 
between  the  last  lesson  on  the  first 
plague,  and  to-day's  lesson  on  the 
seyenth,  the  plague  of  hail.  Ee- 
ference  to  yarious  other  storms  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  might  be  made 
before  dwelling  fully  on  this  one  in  the 
land  of  Egypt. 

In  teaching  this  lesson  diyide  it  into 
fiye  parts. 

I.  A  Storm  predicted  (yer.  13-18). 

Weather  almanacks  would  serye  as  an 
illustration.  Sometimes  people  can 
foretell  storms.  Two  storms,  which  in 
the  early  part  of  this  year  raged  all 
along  the  east  coast  of  Britain,  were 
predicted  some  time  before  in  America. 
How  ?  By  study  of  natural  phenomena. 
But  this  storm  in  Egypt  was  predicted 
before  there  was  any  sign.  The  first 
storm  mentioned  in  the  Bible  was  fore- 
told in  the  same  way ;  both  came  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  by  the  same 
appointment.  Wickedness  drew  down 
from  the  clouds  the  wrath  of  God  in 
the  form  of  a  fearful  storm. 

II.  Preparations  for  the  Storm 
(ver.  19—21). 


Grod  gaye  them  time  and  waning' 
Some  made  preparations,  some  did  not 
If  we  knew  a  stoim  were  coming,  ve 
should  certainly  all  get  under  shelter  if 
possible,  and  if  we  had  to  go  out  we 
should  try  to  protect  ourselyes  as  much 
as  we  could. 

The  storm  is  supposed  to  Un 
occurred  about  February.  The  cattle 
were  sent  out  to  pasturage  from  Janu- 
ary to  April,  so  the  poor  beasts  ven 
away  from  the  folds.  The  wise 
farmers,  who  belieyed  from  past  expe- 
rience in  the  word  of  God  as  spo^^ 
by  Moses,  hurried  away  to  the  fid^ 
and  droye  them  home,  and  gathered  all 
their  seryants  within  doors,  and  therein 
safety  watched  the  gathering  gloom  an<J 
listened  to  the  distant  mutterings  of  tbe 
thunder. 

III.  The  Storm inlts  Violence 
(yer.  22—24). 

There  had  neyer  been  such  a  atoim 
before  in  the  land.  There  were  thun- 
derings,  lightnings,  and  hail  in  teniae 
yiolence.  Picture  how  idghteoe^ 
Pharaoh  and  his  court  would  be,  and 
how  at  eyery  crash  andflash  they  woul 
cry  in  alarm. 
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While  these  terrible  scenes  were  being 
enacted,  the  part  of  Egypt  called 
Goshen  was  quite  calm ;  probably  the 
heayenH  were  blue,  the  wind  tranquil. 
Why?  Because  the  oppressed  dwelt 
there  on  behalf  of  whom  the  Lord  was 
sending  forth  His  judgments. 

rv.  The  Effects  of  the  Storm 
(Ter.  26—32). 

Nothing  escaped  that  the  fury  of  the 
stonn  could  possibly  destroy.  Especi- 
ally disastrous  was  the  fate  of 
the  barley  and  flax;  representing  as 
they  did  both  ^  food  and  raiment,  the 
loss  was  serious.  Cattle  and  trees 
escaped  not,  and  even  men  were  dashed 
along  to  their  doom. 

But  another  effect  the  storm  had 
"w^as  to  make  Pharaoh  again  relent,  and 
he  prayed  that  it  might  cease,  and  he 
promised  that  he  would  let  the 
people  go, 

V.  The  Storm  abated  (ver.  33 
—35). 

God  granted  the  request.  The  con- 
sequence was  pmee  and  a  broken 
promise,  Moses  told  Pharaoh  he  would 
not  keep  his  word. 

Main  thoughts'contained  in  the  lesson, 
and  which  it  serves  to  illustrate  : — 

1.  Godf  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the 
World.— The  thought  that  Gk>d  rules 
the  world  is  to  good  people  both  eom' 
fort  and  hope. 


2.  Ood,  the  Avenger. — ^Pharaoh  was 
unwilling  to  part  with  his  slaves ;  had 
been  false  to  his  word,  and  treated  as  a 
thing  of  the  past  the  vengeance  of  God, 
as  seen  in  the  former  plagues,  so  his 
land,  was  made  desolate.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  land  were  warned,  but  some 
refused  to  take  the  warning,  so  had  to 
bear  the  punishment. 

3.  Ood,  the  Merciful. — ^He  gave  the 
people  warning,  Pharaoh  had  time  to 
repent,  and  after  the  storm  had  raged, 
when  again  he  gave  the  Mse  pledge, 
God  caused  the  commotion  to  cease, 
and  thus  again  showed  His  mercy. 

4.  Oodf  the  li'oteetor.— They  dwelt 
in  safety  who  were  in  Goshen.  *  *  Thou 
wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace  whose 
mind  is  stayed  on  thee." 

5.  Gfodf  the  Faithful.— Tmee  in  this 
lessoh  God  is  faithful  to  His  word, 
namely,  in  sending  the  storm  and  in 
preserving  the  cattle  in  the  folds,  and 
all  that  were  at  home ;  for  we  read  it 
was  the  cattle  and  all  that  were  in  the 
fields  that  perished.  Contrast  the  con- 
duct of  faithless  Pharaoh. 

How  faithless  we  often  are  to  God 
in  return  for  His  faithfulness  !  How 
many  things  we  promise  in  prayer  when 
we  are  sick  or  in  trouble,  and  then 
afterwards  forget  all  about  them !  Ever 
keep  in  the  calm  vows  made  in  the 
storm.  C.  Skikneb. 


August  sGth.— Afternoon. 
PATJIi  AT  ATHENS. 

Acts  xvii.  16 — 34. 


Detail  briefly  the  history  contained 
in  the  verses  to  be  read :  Paul  driven 
out  of  Berea— conducted  by  friends  to 
Athens — ^there  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
Silas  and  Timotheus. 


No  te  in7pa88in^  the  tender  ooncem  mani- 
fested bj  the  Berean  Christians  for  their 
teaoher.  Consult  **  The  Apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles "  for  probable  place  of  landing,  fto.] 

<*  While   Paul  waited   for  them  at 
Athens."    Notice — 
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I.  IXThat  he  saiv.— As  he  landed 
at  Phalenu  there  stood  before  him  a 
beautiful  city,  famous  for  its  learning, 
its  poets,  and  philosophers,  and  yet 
"given  to  idolatry,"  with  its  splendid 
temples  of  Ceres,  Minerva,  and  Jupiter ; 
statues  representing  Athenian  orators, 
poets,  painters,  historians,  and  sculptors 
— altars  dedicated  to  Shame,  Fame,  and 
Lust,  and  one  to  the  Unknown  God. 

The  people  in  gross  darkness,  profess- 
ing to  be  wise,  they  had  become  fools. 
How  ignorant  are  the  wisest  without  the 
Bible !  Trust  not  in  your  own  wisdom  ; 
lean  not  to  your  own  understanding. 

IL  Ho'sv  he  felt. — Very  sad  and 
grieved :  not  that  he  had  no  eye  for  the 
beautiful,  nor  that  he  could  not  admire 
works  of  art,  but  because  it  was  u  city 
without  the  knowledge  of  Ood,  and 
therefore,  however  beautiful  otherwise, 
it  was  no  better  than  a  whited  sepulchre. 
He  was  giieved  that  there  was  no  beauty 
of  heart — no  humility  of  spirit,  that  the 
people  were  not  only  ignorant  but 
vicious — indignant  at  the  outrage  on  the 
honour  of  his  Maker  (comp.  Fsa.  cxix. 
136,  139).  He  felt  very  sad  when  he 
saw  men  so  gifted  sunk  in  such  deep 
degradation,  and  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
true  God.  He  felt  that  intellect,  how- 
ever bright,  was  no  substitute  for  faith 
in  Christ. 

"We  should  pity  and  pray  for  those 
who  have  not  the  knowledge  of  God. 

III.  VThat  he  did.— He  could  not 
remain  an  idle  looker  on.  On  the  Sab- 
bath he  preached  the  gospel  to  the  Jews 


and  proselytes,  on  week-days  he  went  to 
the  market-places  at  the  foot  of  the 
Acropolis  and  Areopagus,  where  he  felt 
sure  of  an  audience  (see  ver.  21),  and 
proclaimed  to  the  philosophers  snd  jodgK 
the  God  whom  they  recognised  as  the 
Unknown  God,  the  Maker  of  sll  things, 
the  Governor  and  Lord  of  all,  the  nni* 
yorsal  Benefactor,  the  sovereign  Dis- 
poser of  all  events.  He  spoke  too  of  the 
judgment  to  come  and  of  the  resuirec- 
tion. 

lY.  The  Result. — Some  niocked, 
others  wanted  to  give  the  apostle  another 
hearing,  so  Paul  left  them.  But  a  few 
believed  (ver.  34);  now-a-days,  those 
who  cannot  gainsay  the  truth  of  religion 
will  often  ridicule. 

What  is  the  result  of  your 
God's  truth  ? 

Lestona  which  may  be  learned, 

1.  If  we  love  God,  we  shall 
of  His  honour,  and  pity  and  try  to 
instruct  those  who  are  ignorant  of  true 
religion. 

2.  Crospel  appeals  should  never  be 
mocked,  slighted,  or  postponed.  Some 
trifle  away  their  lives  in  seeking  after 
mere  novelties.  Do  you  know  the  God 
you  worship  ? 

3.  It  is  our  duty  to  decide  whom  we 
will  serve.  Some  reject  Christ  (John 
xiz.  15) ;  some  procrastinate  (Acts  zzi^. 
16) ;  others  receive  Him  at  once,  ^ 
Dionysius,  Damaiis,  &c. 

4.  If  we  do  not  profit  by  our  advan- 
tages the  Spirit  may  leave  us. 

H.  H. 
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September  and.— Morning^. 

THE  FINAL  PLAGUE. 

Exodus  xi.    {For  a  Scripture  Class.) 


Befer  briefly  to  the  subjects  studied 
Ihrougb.  the  previous  month,  and  show 
how  the  sufferings  of  the  Egyptians 
were  about  to  reach  their  climax. 
Picture  a  home  which  death  has 
entered.  How  quiet  the  house  is,  and 
how  hushed  the  voices  of  its  inmates  t 
The  closed  shutters  and  still  rooms  be- 
speak sorrow  and  mourning.  The  Egyp- 
tians soon  to  realize  all  this.  Why? 
Let  class  explain  reason,  and  by 
interrogation  impress  the  story  of  this 
last  plague  and  its  issues.  Let  us 
remember — 

I.  It  was  the  punishment  of 
sin .  God  commanded  Pharaoh  to  let 
His  people  go,  and  he  refuted.  If  we 
disohey  God*s  laws,  we  suffer.  Illus- 
trate. Tamper  with  the  health  He 
giyes,  and  we  are  laid  low  hy  sickness. 
Squander  the  riches  He  bestows,  and 
we  are  reduced  to  poverty  and  want. 
Pharaoh  was  determined  to  have  his 
way,  and  he  was  forced  to  learn  through 
loss  and  sorrow  that  God's  will  is 
omnipotent. 

Note. — Happy  are  those  who  obey  His 
commands,  and  bend  their  wills  to  His, 
without  the  severer  discipline  of  having 
them  broken  by  sufferinginto  subjection. 

II.  The  power  of  God.  Describe 
the  despair  of  the  Israelites.  So  many 
things  had  failed  to  release  them  from 
their  bondage.  Could  God  do  more 
than  He  had  already  done  to  make 
Pharaoh  yield  ?    Yes,  they  were  slill 


to  witness  greater  power.  Pharaoh, 
with  all  his  strength  and  stubbornness, 
cannot  withstand  God.  Eefer  to  Heb. 
X.  1.  The  slavery  of  the  Israelites 
hard,  but  the  bondage  of  their  Master 
still  harder. 

Nbie, — ^We  are  in  bondage  to  a  harder 
taskmaster  than  Pharaoh,  but  by  coming 
to  Christ  we  may  change  it  for  the  glo- 
rious liberty  of  the  sons  of  God. 

III.  God's  care  of  His  people. 

He  himself  undertook  for  them,  and 
spared  no  miracles  to  obtain  their 
freedom  and  well-being.  When  He  is 
*  *  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us  ?  "  In 
further  lessons  we  shall  discover  even 
more  His  unwearied  care  and  patience. 
No/e. — ^The  Father  cares  for  His  chil- 
dren now.  To  obtain  their  redemption 
*'  He  spared  not  His  own  Son,  but 
delivered  Him  up  for  us  all ;  *'  and 
every  day  they  receive  constant  and 
renewed  proofs  of  His  love  and  care. 
Apply  lesson. 

1.  Obeying  God  we  bring  blessing 
and  peace  upon  ourselves,  and  avoid  the 
punishment  of  those  who  rebel  against 
Him. 

2.  Disobeying  God  will  often  bring 
sorrow  and  distress,  not  to  ourselves 
only,  but  upon  others,  so  that  we 
cannot  tell  how  far  the  result  of  our 
evil  actions  may  reach. 

3.  The  safety  and  happiness  of 
God's  people,  and  the  wisdom  of  making 
Him  our  Friend,  E.  S.  C. 
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September  and.— Afternoon. 

PAUL   AT    OOBINTH.* 

Actsxviii.  1 — 17. 
CWTRAL    TuovQUT—Sfteeets  of  the  Gospel  in  spite  of  Opposition, 


Aquila    W9M     a     Jew,    bom    in 
Pontus  of  Asia  Minor.     Where  he  was 
converted  to  ChiiBt  is  not  known.    His 
trade  was  the  manufacture  of  tents  of 
goats'  hair  or  CUici'umf  as  it  was  called, 
from  the  fact  of  Cilicia  being  the  conntry 
where  it  was  produced.    Paul,  who  was 
a  natiye  of  Cilioia,  and  understood  the 
trade  which  was  a  common  employment 
in  his  country,  lodged  with  Aquila  in 
Corinth,  and  worked  with  him.  Prenous 
to  this  Aquila  had  followed  his  trade  at 
Rome,  and  had  only  come  to  Corinth  in 
consequence  of  banishment  of  all  Jews 
from  Rome.     Apollos  was  afterwards 
instructed    by  Aquila  and  his  wife  at 
EphesuB,  whither  they  had  gone  with 
Paul.     See  Acts  xyiii.   24,  35  ;  Rom. 
xyi  3;  2  Tim.  iv.  9. 

Priscilla. — The  wife  of  Aquila  is 
always  associated  with  her  husband  in 
any  mention  of  their  labours,  and  doubt- 
less was  quite  as  earnest  and  useful  as 
he  was. 

Gallio. — The  proconsul  of  Achaia, 
before  whom  Paul  was  brought,  was 
originally  named  Marcus  Annceus 
Novatus,  but  was  adopted  by  Junius 
Gallio  the  rhetorician,  and  assumed  his 
name.  He  was  a  brother  of  Seneca  the 
philosopher,  and  died  in  the  year  65. 
He  was  a  man  of  integrity  and  honesty, 
of  amiable  temper  and  popular  manners. 

Paul. — ^We  find  Paul  working  at  a 
trade  learned  in  his  youth.  The  Talmud 
says  that  a  father  owes  to  his  son,  '*  to 
circumcise  him,  to  teach  him  the  law, 
to  teach  him  a  trade."   .   .   .Pressed  in 


spirit, — Became  so  earnest  that  he  gave 
his  whole  soul  to  preaching  the  void. 
Compare  1  Thess.  iii.  6,  remembering 
that  Paul  wrote  from  Corinth.  .  .  . 
Shook  his  raiment. — Literally  *'shook 
out  his  raiment " —  that  this  solemn  act 
might  show  his  total  absolution  from  all 
responsibility  for  the  salvation  of  those 
who  heard  the  gospel  with  a  spirit  so 
hlasphemous.  .  ,  .  Named  Justus.- 
Whether  Paul  continued  to  abide  with 
Aquila,  using  the  house  of  Jastus  to 
preach  in,  or  whether,  devoting  his 
energies  to  preaching  to  the  Gentiles,  he 
thought  best  to  make  his  home  with  a 
proselyte,  we  do  not  know. 

Analysis. — I.  The  Gospel  re- 
jected by  the  Jews.— In  Corinth 
Paul  worked  at  his  trade  of  tentmaking 
that  he  might  support  himself,  and 
taught  in  the  synagoguge  every  Sab- 
hath,  but  on  his  becoming  very  bold  the 
Jews  blasphemously  opposed  him,  and 
he  solemnly  declared  his  intention  of 
turning  to  the  Gentiles. 

II.  Paul    Kncouraged.— The 

ruler  of  the  synagogue  and  many  of 
the  heathen  believed,  and  the  lord 
assured  Him  of  his  presence  and  pro- 
tection  in  a  vision. 

III.  The  Tumult.— When  the 
new  governor  came,  the  Jews  dragged 
Paul  before  the  judgment-seat.  Eefusing 
to  hear  their  case,  the  governor  dismissed 
them,  and  the  heathen  about  seized  Sos- 
thenes,  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  who 
was  chief  accuser,  and  beat  hinv 


*  Adapted  from  some  Notes,  &c.,  in  the  American  Sunday  School  Teacher, 
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SuooBSTiONs  TO  Teachebs. — Zessotu, 
— 1.  Honestlabour  always  honourable. 
2.  God's  promises  fail  not.  An  indiffer- 
ent Koman  goyemor  is  used  to  protect 
Paul.  Gallio  did  right  to  refuse  to 
decide  cases  that  involyed  no  yiolation 
of  Roman  law,  or  the  peace  of  society. 
.  .  .  The  heathen  were  so  offended 
with  the  pertinacity  of  the  Jews,  that 
they  beat  Sosthenes  (the  successor  of 
Crispus)  in  the  very  presence  of  GaUio, 
who  refused  to  interfere. 

Incidental  Thoughts.— I.  Let  it  be 
Bome  encouragement  to  us  in  our  timid- 
ity that  even  Paul  needed  comforting 
after  his  terrible  persecutions. 

2.  Paul  encouraged  by  Silas  and 
l^otheus.  The  comfort  of  Christian  fel- 
lowi^p.  '*  Forsake  not  the  assembling 
of  yourselves  together." 

8.  The  comfort  of  God's  presence — 
«« I  am  with  thee  I" 


4.  God's  providence.    The  banish- 
ment of  the  Jews  from  Rome  gave  Paul 
a  home  with  a  fellow-countryman. 

5.  The  lost  sinner  has  the  blood  of 
his  own  soul  upon  his  head. 

6.  Sosthenes  illustrates  Prov.  xxvi. 
27. 

Fob  an  Infaitt  Class  Tbacheb. — 
Picture  of  a  tent  or  a  piece  of  goat- 
hair  or  alpaca  cloth,  or  a  picture  of  a 
goat,  will  make  a  good  starting-point. 
Paul  at  work.  The  advantage  of  learn- 
ing how  to  do  something  useful.  The 
meanness  of  idleness.  Silas  and  Timo- 
theus  come,  and  Paul  is  glad.  He 
preaches  earnestly.  The  Jews  reject 
the  gospel.  Sosthenes  punished.  See 
Prov.  xxvi.  27. 

There  seems  to  be  but  little  room 
for  an  Infcmt  Class  Lesson  here  except 
in  amplifying  the  history 


PAUL  AT  OOBINTH, 

Acts  xviii.  1 — 17.  (For  an  JElementary  Class,) 
Golden  Tsxt — Rom.  xii.  11. 


Intro,  If  we  were  to  take  a  long  walk 
through  London  we  should  see  a  ter- 
rible amount  of  poverty.  The  cause 
very  often  idleness.  Men  do  not  get 
rich  by  sitting  all  day  long  doing  no- 
thing. Napoleon  did  not  gain  victories 
by  sitting  stilL  Jesus  did  not  do  good 
by  being  idle.    So  also  with  Paul. 

I.  Paul  works  seven  days  a 
'week    (ver.  1 — 4). 

"Where  was  Paul  now  ?  Where  had  he 
come  from  ?  Where  Corinth  ?  Capital 
of  Achaia,  we  call  it  Greece.  (Show 
on  map  the  distance  from  Athens.) 
Great  and  busy  shipping  town.  Very 
ndh,  but  very  wicked.  Just  the  sort  of 
place  for  busy  Paul  to  do  good  in.    He 


came  to  Corinth  to  find  a  home.  Met 
with  a  Jew,  named  Aquila,  a  tentmaker 
like  himself,  and  worked  with  him  and 
his  wife.  Paul  made  very,  very  good 
tents,  no  doubt,  and  always  paid  his 
debts.  Would  you  not  like  to  have 
seen  him  ?  Tiriug  work,  but  Paul  did 
not  spend  Sunday  in  bed.  No,  he 
worked  six  days  for  his  bread,  and  the 
seveftthfor  God, 

Paul  teas  not  slothful  in  business. 
(Apply.) 

II.  ^Je\{rs  reject}  Justus  and 
Crispus  accept  (ver.  5—11). 

When  Paul's  friends,  Silas  and 
Timotheus,  came,  he  worked  aU  the 
harder  for  Christ ;  but  the  Jews  rejected 
what  he  said.    Paul  was  angry  at  hear- 
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ing  his  Haster  spoken  agaanat.  Goes 
oat  of  the  eynagogue.  Two  Jewt, 
juBtns  ind  OriBpus,  acoept.  Justus 
offers  Fftul  his  dwelling,  thtte  to  leceiYe 
his  conrerts,  and  Crispus  beUeyes  on 
Jesus.  How  angry  the  others  must 
have  felt!  God  was  with  Paul,  and 
tells  him  in  a  dream  not  to  fear.  How 
happy  Paul  most  have  been  so  to  listen 
to  his  Great  Master  ! 
Paul  was  fervwt  in  spirit,  (Apply.) 
III.  Paul  preaches ;  people 
persecute    (yer.  12—17). 

Anew  goyemor  of  Acbaia.  Jews 
thought  he  would  punish  Paul.  So 
they  seize  and  take  him  before  Gallio. 
Think  Paul  was  frightened?  What 
had  God  told  him  f  What  does  Gallio 
eay  P  Told  them  to  be  off ;  he  would 
not  haye  anything  to  do  with  them. 


Were  not  Paul's  friends  glad  f  bat  they 
should  not  have  beaten  Sosthenes  (ex- 
plain facts  of  insiurection).  Perhaps 
Gallio  had  heard  Paul  preach,  so  wouli 
encourage  the  Jews  in  perBecutingFaol. 
Paul  after  that  spent  some  time  in 
Corinth  **  serving  the  Lord.**  (Apply.) 

App.  Boys  and  girls  should  not  beidle. 
At  school,  at  work,  or  at  home,  let  all  re- 
member that  they  are  working  for  God. 
Let  them  think  how  Christ  worked  at 
the  carpenter's  bench,  and  Paul  at  tent 
making. 

Boys  and  girls  should  be  ferrent 
in  spirit.  Earnest,  not  trifling  m± 
anything.  Pat  heart  into  eyerything 
that  is  right  and  good;  and,  above 
all,  serving  the  Lord  always,  in  wori[ 
or  play. 

A.  W-G. 
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OOD  afternoon^  yonng  gentlemen.     May  I  ask  the 
subject  of  yonr  oonferenoe  P  " 

These  words  were  addressed  to  a  groap  of  boys 
.congregated  about  the  outer  gate  of  a  Sunday 
school.    The  speaker,  a  minister  on  supply,  had 
been  asked  by  his  host,  the  superintendent,  to 
address  the  school  that  afternoon  when  the  lesson  had  been  first  gone 
over  by  the  teachers,  and  he  had  gladly  consented.     Much  interested 
in  Sunday  school  work,  and  exceedingly  zealous  in  promoting  its 
efficiency,  he  had  found  himself   speculating  as   to  how  he  should 
find  matters  in  this  particular  school  as  he  bent  his  steps  thitherward* 
Prepared  as  he  was  to  find  defects  in  the  management,  he  was  yet 
startled  to  find  a  group  of  eight  or  ten  boys,  respectably  dressed  and 
intelligent  in  look,  varying  in  age  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years, 
lounging  idly  about  the  school  doors   a  full  hour  after  the  time  of 
opening.     That  they  had  some  grievance  was  evident  &om  the  way 
in  which  they  looked  into  each  other's  faces  and  gesticulated,  although, 
when  the  stranger  addressed  them,  they  remained  silent,  only  looking 
At  each  other  questioningly. 
*'  Don't  you  belong  to  this  school  P  " 
"  Yes,  sir." 

''Then  how  comes  it  that  you  are  out  here  while  the  others  are 
within  P  " 

The  boys  hung  their  heads  and  still  remained  silent* 

^^Come  now,  young  gentlemen,  speak  out;  there  must  be  some 
J^ason.     Don't  you  like  your  teacher  P  is  that  it  P  " 

''  Bight  you  are,"  cried  one  of  the  lads,  with  a  blended  look  of  fun 
And  disgust  in  his  large  lustrous  eyes.  *'  He  treats  us  just  like  a  lot 
^^  kids,"  at  which  there  was  a  general  burst  of  laughter.  **  Why," 
«i©  added,  "^Tom  Gray  is  nearly  seventeen  years  old ;  and  teacher  boxed 
his  ears  once.     He  was  a  fool  to  stand  it ;  I  shouldn't." 

'I  didn't  mind  the  boxin'  so  much,"  said  Tom,  a  long,  lanky  lad, 

SlFTBHBBB,  1877.  '         L 
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**  for  I  was  in  mischief;  but  I  oan*t  abear  bein'  spoken  to  as  if  I  were 
a  kicL  It's  always  *  dear  hoy$f  or  *  dear  children,'  and  all  the  teachers 
are  jnst  the  same ;  they  forget  that  we're  not  kids  now,  and  we  un't 
agoin'  to  stand  it  any  longer." 

**  It's  not  as  we  don't  like  school,"  said  the  first  speaker, ''  bat  when 
our  other  teacher  left,  the  superintendent  sent  this  one ;  and  when  we 
went  to  him  and  asked  for  Mr.  Price  to  be  oar  teacher — ^he's  a  nice 
old  gentleman — ^he  spoke  sharp  to  ns,  and  told  us  it  weren't  oar 
basiness  to  choose  our  teacher,  and  wouldn't  let  him  oome.  Do  yoa 
think  that  was  fair,  sir  P  " 

<<  And  he's  sach  a  Turk,"  interposed  another  boy,  before  the  stranger 
had  time  to  make  any  answer ;  '*  yon  should  see  him,  you ^" 

Just  at  this  moment  the  school  door  was  thrown  suddenly  open,  and 
a  tall,  stout,  middle-aged  man,  with  a  stem  look  on  his  face,  rushed  out, 
his  long  hair  flying  in  the  wind.  With  a  bound  he  was  among  the 
boys,  and  had  seized  two  of  them  by  the  collars  of  their  coats  and 
dragged  them  into  school  almost  before  the  stranger  knew  what  had 
happened.     The  remainder  of  the  boys  had  disappeared. 

Anxious  to  know  what  would  follow  this  muscular  treatment,  the 
minister  entered  the  school  at  once,  and  took  up  his  position  by 
the  side  of  this  class.  There  were  only  two  other  boys  of  about 
twelve  years  of  age  besides  the  two  captive  ones  in  it.  When  the 
teacher  had  placed  the  boys  so  that  they  could  not  possibly  escape,  he 
began  to  address  them  in  a  sentimental  manner  about  their  evil  wajs. 
They  were  going  as  fast  as  they  could  on  the  way  to  hell,  in  spite  of 
the  prayers  and  tears  of  their  teacher,  and  possibly  of  their  parents, 
whose  grey  hairs  they  would  bring  with  sorrow  to  the  grave;  this 
conduct  might  be  the  first  step  to  the  gallows,  and  what  would  it  be 
to  be  buried  in  a  felon's  grave  and  to  go  to  a  felon's  hell !  Friends  migh^ 
shed  tears  over  their  graves,  but  that  could  not  save  their  souls,  and 
a  great  deal  more  in  like  style  did  this  teacher  say. 

During  this  personal  harangue,  the  boys  were  whispering  to  each 
other,  and  the  only  evidence  that  they  heard  the  remarks  addressed  to 
them  was  the  disgust  so  evidently  written  upon  their  faces.  Suddenly 
there  was  a  wild  commotion ;  the  school  door  was  thrown  open  with 
the  rapidity  of  lightning,  and  the  boys  were  gone,  the  teacher  this 
time  resigning  them  to  their  evil  ways. 

**  1  cannot  blame  the  lads,"  said  the  minister  to  himself,  '^nor  do  I 
wonder  now  that  boys  at  a  certain  age  begin  to  leave  the  Sunday  school, 
if  this  is  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  teaching  and  treatment  the/ 
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receive.  **  Sentimentality  is  what  they  utterly  hate,  and  to  magnify 
boyish  thoughtlessness  or  frolic  into  heinous  sin  is  enough  to  prejudice 
them  against  religion.  Nor  will  the  average  boy  submit  to  be  chastised 
like  a  child,  or  shaken  into  goodness  by  main  force. 

Above  all,  your  Sunday  school  boy  is  very  sensitive  about  his 
incipient  manhood.  To  address  him,  to  treat  him,  as  if  he  were  a  little 
child,  is  to  touch  him  on  the  tenderest  part  of  his  nature,  and  to  drive 
him  from  the  Sunday  school,  and,  in  fact,  from  all  religious  influence, 
with  disgust. 

The  general  cry  in  our  teachers'  meetings  and  conferences  is  **  Where 
are  our  boys  ?  "  The  girls  we  have  always  with  us,  but  where  are  the 
boys  P  Might  not  an  answer  be  found,  at  least  in  part,  in  this,  that  at 
the  most  susceptible  age  the  boys  do  not  have  teachers  who  understand 
their  feelings,  and  enter  into  sympathy  with  their  hopes  and  ambitions  P 
After  twelve  years  of  age,  the  boy's  dream  is  manhood,  and  cannot 
teachers,  who  have  once  themselves  been  boys,  afford  to  humour  their 
fancies  so  as  to  enlist  their  sympathies  and  lead  them  up  to  true 
conceptions  of  manhood  P  But  instead  of  this  do  we  not  find  that 
many  teachers  do  their  utmost  to  "  snub  '*  any  boy  who  dares  .to  have 
any  high  notions  about  himself  P  and  are  not  these  the  teachers  who- 
have  the  least  success  P  Given  a  man  who  never  forgets  that  he  was 
a  boy  himself,  who  tries  to  enter  into  a  boy's  feelings  and  notions,  and, 
other  things  being  equal,  that  teacher  cannot  but  be  most  successful. 

Does  the  church,  do  parents,  do  teachers,  appreciate  the  gravity  of 
the  question,  **What  about  the  boys  ?'*  or  "Where  are  the  boys  P"  In  a- 
few  years  these  boys  will  have  to  go  out  into  the  world,  meet  its  most 
seductive  temptations,  touch  its  quicksands  of  error  and  vice,  and  how 
will  they  stand  in  the  evil  day  if  not  fortified  by  holy  memories  and 
guided  by  religious  convictions  P  Every  year  chronicles  the  downfall 
of  men  high  in  position,  great  in  the  estimation  of  their  fellows  and 
considered  to  be  beyond  corruption.  How  then  can  we  expect  our  boys 
to  be  honest,  virtuous,  and  Christ-like,  unless  we  make  it  a  matter  of 
earnest  prayer  and  untiring  efibrt  so  to  train  them  while  under  our 
influence  that  they  will  be  able  to  meet  the  shock  of  the  world's  grim 
battle,  and  carry  themselves  through  it  like  true  heroes  P  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  parental  control  is  relaxing  its  grasp  over  the  young 
men  of  the  present  day,  and  that  the  subtle  influences  in  the  social  and 
intellectual  atmosphere  of  the  times  are  all  tending  to  make  the  hold  of 
the  church  upon  them  more  precarious  than  ever ;  but  so  much  tbe 
more  should  we   feel  the   necessity  to   strain   every   nerve,   and  to 
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leave  no  stone  untomed,  in  order  to  send  the  best  teadiers  to  this 
work,  and  to  aid  them  by  all  possible  means  to  retain  our  boys  in  our 
Snndajr  sohools,  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  great  fields  of  action  and 
enterprise.  Soon  may  the  time  oome  when  no  one  will  need  to  say, 
What  aboat  the  boys  P  for  all  shall  know,  from  the  least  even  to  the 
greatest,  that  they  are  the  ornaments,  the  glory,  the  boast  of  onr 
Sunday  schools. 

W.  S. 


THE  PLAGUE. 

As  angel  stretolied  forth  hii  tnthering  hand 
O'er  ohoaen  Itrael't  promised  land ; 
And  thousands  fell  by  his  blighting  breath. 
For  it  was  the  bearer  of  doom  and  death. 

He  spread  his  wings  o'er  the  vintage  hills — 
O'er  the  smiling  plains  wilh  their  silrer  rills — 
O'er  the  cedar  grore,  o'er  Ihe  busy  town. 
The  arenger's  hand  shed  sorrow  down. 

The  shepherd  attending  his  peaceful  flock 
Lay  down  to  die  by  some  sheltering  rock ; 
And  the  ready  soldier,  begirt  for  fight, 
Fell  struck  to  earth  in  a  single  night. 

O'er  all  the  sunlighted  pleasant  land 
Was  stretched  in  wrath  the  destroyer's  hand; 
And  loud  and  long  was  the  anguished  ozy 
Which  echoed  through  the  darkened  sky. 

Then  a  voice  was  heard  in  the  monarch's  hall, 
*'  On  MM,  O  Lord,  let  Thy  vengeance  £sll ; 
It  is  I  have  sinned,  let  me  bear  the  blow, 
But  spare  my  flock  from  this  bitter  woe.' 


» 


The  pitying  eye  of  the  Father  fell 

On  Zion'b  hill,  that  He  knew  so  well; 

And  He  heard  the  wail  of  the  heart  which  bled 

For  its  children,  doomed  to  a  fate  so  dread. 

The  angel  paused  in  his  dreary  flight, 
For  the  Father's  voice  in  its  love  and  might 
Said, ''Stay  thine  hand ; "  and  the  list'ning  air 
Bore  mercy's  smile  to  the  city  fair. 

CkristiaH  Treatury. 
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The  point  at  which,  that  passage  took  place,  the'  narrative  mayuhe  understood  to 
fix  at  a  spot  north  of  the  promontory  of  Atakah,  where  the  gulf  has  a  width  of 
about  three  miles.  The  passage  qi  a  higher  or  a  lower  point  seems  to  have  heen 
rendered  impossihle,  partly  by  the  conformation  of  thejcountry,  and  partly  by  the 
^orcesofMenephthes.  The  depth  of  the  water  at  the  chosen  spot  is  such  as  to 
render  the  passage  an  impossibilijiy,  except  by  the  interposition  [of  the  Divine 
hand.  That  interposition  the  Scriptures  plainly  set  forth ;  that  interposition, 
consequently,  the  writer  acknowledges. 

A  passage  more  to  the  north,  where  the  water  is  considerably  more  shallow,  and 
where  a  ford  still  exists,  would  not  have  been  unattended  with  peril,  especially 
if  made  in  the  n%ht ;  for  even  in  the  daytime  Bonaparte,  on  returning  from  a 
visit  to  the  peninjsula,  was  there  (at  the  ford)  overtaken  by  the  incoming  tide, 
and  would,  with  his  suite,  have,  in  all  probability,  perished,  but  for  the  determination 
with  which  he  pnshed  forward  when  fear  had  taken  possession  of  his  companiouF^ 
and  to  which  he  so  often  owed  his  self-preservation  as  well  as  his  victories. 

As  this  incident  may  not  be  without  interest  and  instruction  to,  our  readers,  we 
lake  the  opportunity,  en  passant,  of  quoting  the  following .  account  of  it  froi^  a  , 
work  by  Dr.  Alton,  who  visited  the  spot  in  1851,  when  he  took  a  deep  iatereat 
in  examining  the  dbSerent  parts  of  the  shore  from  which  the  passage  of  the 
Hebrews  has  been  supposed  to  have  been  made. 

**My  next  object,  as  a  mere  matter  of  amusement,  without  reference  to  the 
important  question  of  the  scenes  of  the  exodus,   was  to  find  out  the  exact  spot 
where  Napoleon  was  overtaken  by  the  waves  near  Suez.      Actuated  by  latent 
rationalism,  and  desirous  to  contradict  the  miracle,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  render  it 
easier  of  belief  to  unbelievers,  by  proving  that  it  was  conformable  to  the  ordinary 
laws  of  nature,  he  one  day  waited  for  the  ebb  of  the  tide,  and  made  an  attempt  to 
follow  what  he  supposed  were  the   footsteps  of  Moses  in  passing  the  creek. 
In  regard  to  his  effort  in  this  way,  it  has  been  remarked  by  the  author  of '  Eothen 
that  he  and  his  horsemen  managed  the  matter  in  a  manner  more  resembling  the 
faUure  of  the  Egyptians  than  the  success   of  the  Israelites.    The  tide  came  up, 
regardless  of  him  and  his  staff,  and  it  was]  with  great  difficulty  that  any  of  them 
reached  the  land.    Some  of  the  people  at  Suez  told  me   that  Napoleon  fell  from 
his  horse  into  the  sea,  and  was  only  dragged  out  by  the  assistance  of  the  natives 
on  shore.     Others  said  that  he  spurred  his  horse  through  the  water,  breast-high, 
back  to  the  beach  in  front  of  the  English  hotel ;  and  that  his  faithful  steed  mani- 
fested more  firmness  and  sagacity  than  its  rider,  by    speeding  up  the  stairs  like  a 
cat     According  to  the  French  account,  Napoleon  got  out  of  the  difficulty,  when 
the  waters  began  to  accumulate  around  him,  by  his  warrior-like  presence  of  mind, 
which  often  served  him  so  well  when  the  fate  of  a  battle  and  of  nations  depended 
on  the  decision  of  a  moment.     He  ordered  his  officers  aroimd  him  to  disperse  like 
a  fan,  in  order  thus  to  multiply  the  chances  of  finding  shallow  water,  and  in  one 
way  only  was  he  able  to  make  his  escape  from  instant  death." — Library  of  Biblica 
Literature. 
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OuB  school  is  situated  in  a  pretty  little  village  almost  beyond  the  reacli 
of  the  London  School  Board. 

It  is  but  a  small  one,  formed  by  the  united  efforts  of  three  or  four 
earnest  Christians  about  fourteen  years  ago,  when  our  village  was  a 
kind  of  "  no  man's  land/'  and  the  children  were  destitute  of  any  kind 
of  instruction,  secular  or  religious.  We  have  seen  some  changes  since 
then,  but  we  still  continue  to  jog  on,  though  there  are  now  two  other 
schools,  besides  a  Boman  Catholic  one.  Our  children  are  a  mixture, 
the  elder  ones  being  for  the  most  part  dull  and  heavy,  just  knowing 
how  to  read,  and  little  beside ;  the  younger  ones  sharp  and  bright, 
and  on  account  of  their  possession  of  the  three  keys  of  knowledge, 
looking  down  upon  their  elders  with  supreme  contempt.  Bat  they 
are  lovable  children  for  all  that,  and  many  pleasant  hours  are  spent  by 
us  all  in  our  Sunday  school.  We  have  to  work  hard,  for  we  have 
only  five  teachers,  including  the  superintendent,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  Rixty  scholars.  Still  there  is  a  bright  side  even  to  that,  for  it 
insures  our  teachers  being  regular— one  absent  teacher  would  destroy 
the  order  of  the  whole  school ;  so,  wet  or  dry,  we  are  all  at  our  post. 

Just  now  we  feel  rather  discouraged ;  for  we  persuaded  some  of  oar 
sharp,  bright  children  to  enter  the  recent  Scholars'  Examination,  and 
we  were  very  much  disappointed  at  the  result,  so  few  having  passed. 
Who  was  to  blame,  the  teachers  or  the  scholars  P  We  felt  quite  sure 
that  the  children  were  fully  acquainted  with  "  the  early  life  of  our 
Lord ; "  nay,  more,  we  trust  that  some  of  them  have  experienced  in 
themselves  the  blessed  effects  of  Christ's  teaching ;  and  yet  they  failed 
when  they  were  required  to  put  their  knowledge  on  to  paper.  How 
was  it  P  The  questions  were  simple  and  definite,  we  had  no  foult  to 
find  with  them. 

"  We  must  endeavour  to  make  our  teaching  more  definite  and  syste- 
matic," said  our  superintendent,  with  a  grave  shake  of  the  head.  £^7 
to  say  so,  but  how  ?  that  was  the  question.  To  our  great  satisfaction, 
the  annual  meeting  of  our  auxiliary  was  near,  and  a  conference  was  to 
be  held  on  a  similar  question.  I  neednot  say  that  we  all  took  care  to  be 
there. 

The  paper  read  was  an  excellent  one,  and  so  were  the  speeches  that 
followed.  One  speaker,  in  particular,  threw  a  whole  handful  of  ?  ^ 
amongst  us,  which,  on  being  picked  up,  proved  to  be  particularly 
precious,  consisting  as  they  did  of  Piety,  Prayerftdness,  Patience,  and 
Perseverance.  We  spent  a  most  pleasant  evening,  but  our  ideas  oi 
definite  and  systematic  teaching  remained  as  i/ndefinite  as  ever.  ^^ 
talking  the  matter  over,  it  was  decided  that  one  of  our  senior  teachers 
should  write  a  few  practical  hints  on  the  subject.  They  were  as 
follows : — 
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I.  Piety,    Prayerfulness,  Patience,  and  Per8e7erance  are  abaolnte 
e  Bsentials  of  a  saocessfol  Sunday  school  teacher. 

II.  Preliminary  Preparation. — Sach  as  a  knowledge  of  the  geo- ' 
graphy  of  the  principal  places  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  their  connection 
with  one  another,  and  their  bearing  on  the  different  events.  An 
acquaintance  with  the  manners  and  customs  of  Eastern  nations,  and 
of  the  botany  of  the  countries,  will  all  materially  aid  us  in  the  work. 
We  should  have  also  the  principal  events  mentioned  in  Scripture  well 
arranged  in  our  own  minds  in  their  chronological  order ;  we  have  seen 
a  chronological  timepiece  designed  by  a  Sunday  school  teacher,  which 
proved  a  very  great  help  to  teacher  and  scholars. 

III.  Preparation  of  Lessons. — Prepare  them  early.  We  are  sure 
that  no  pious  teacher  would  attempt  to  prepare  a  lesson  without  first 
lifting  up  the  heart  to  God  for  wisdom  rightly  to  divide  the  word  of 
truth  to  the  little  ones  ;  but  we  fear  that  the  work  of  preparation  is  too 
often  postponed,  until  at  last  there  is  only  sufficient  time  to  hastily 
peruse  the  Notes  or  the  ''Outline  Lassons,"  going  to  our  classes 
full  of  the  information  we  have  just  gained,  to  give  it  second-hand  to 
our  children  !  Is  it  any  wonder  that  neither  teacher  nor  children  gain 
much  benefit  from  the  lesson,  and  that  the  probability  is,  that  after 
the  lapse  of  a  week  or  two,  the  lesson  is  forgotten,  except  perhaps  one  or 
two  isolated  facts  P  and  we  are  more  startled  and  surprised  at  it  than 
we  need  be.  That  we  can  never  teach  all  we  know,  is  universally 
allowed,  even  when  that  knowledge  has  become  our  own  by  our  having 
thoroughly  digested  it  in  our  minds ;  how  then  can  we  expect  to  teach 
what  has  not  become  ours  at  all,  but  was  only  just  crammed  into  our 
heads  at  the  last  moment  P 

We  do  not  wish  to  undervalue  the  various  **  lesson  helps  "  that  are 
issued ;  they  often  contain  much  valuable  information,  sometimes  such  as 
could  not  be  obtained  by  the  teacher  in  any  other  way;  they  are  too 
great  a  blessing  to  be  used  as  a  ''  crutch  instead  of  a  walking-stick.' 
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IV.  Prepare  your  Questions. — Never  ask  random  ones,  and  bear 
in  mind  while  preparing  them  the  age  and  capabilities  of  your  class. 

1st.  There  are  the  preliminary  ones, — by  means  of  which  you  will 
ascertain  the  amount  of  knowledge  your  children  already  possess,  as 
well  as  awaken  in  their  minds  an  interest  in  the  coming  lesson. 

2nd.  Questions  which  will  lead  your  scholars  to  think  out  for  them- 
selves the  truth  that  you  wish  to  teach ;  let  them  be  as  connecting 
links  which  will  unite  the  chain  of  thought  your  lesson  has  aroused  in 
the  child's  mind  with  your  own.  **  No  question  should  be  put  which 
does  not  require  thought  before  it  can  be  answered.*'  Let  them  be 
de/mite,  admitting  if  possible  of  only  the  right  answer ;  to  indefinite 
questions  we  owe  a  vast  amount  of  indefinite  teaching. 
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3rd.  Becapitulatory  questionB.  These  will  help  to  impress  upon 
the  children's  minds  the  new  iaots  or  tmths  they  have  been  tangbt. 

4th.  Never  pass  oyer  a  wrong  answer ;  if  it  is  partly  right  and 
partly  wrong,  try  and  follow  oat  the  chain  of  thought  in  the  child's 
mindy  and  patiently  show  him  where  the  link  is  faulty. 

y.  niustrationa. — ^These  are  a  very  great  help  if  chosen  wisely 
and  to  the  point,  but  let  us  be  careful  to  apply  the  illustration  to  the 
lesson  we  wish  U)  teach,  making  it  a  kind  of  hooh  to  hang  the  lesson 
upon  in  the  children's  minds. 

yi.  The  Application. — ^Bnt  in  practical  teaching  we  would  by  do 
means  advise  it  being  left  to  the  last,  rather  would  we  have  it  as  a 
bright  golden  thread,  running  throughout  the  lesson,  marking  its 
pattern,  and  tracing  out  its  design ;  and  let  us  remember  that  the 
hrightnees  of  its  gleam  will  depend  upon  the  light  we  ourselves  hare 
gained  in  spiritual  communion  with  our  Father. 

Hay  each  one  of  us  be  a  living  application  of  divine  truth;  and 
may  our  children  '*  follow  us  as  we  foUow  Christ." 

M.E.  H. 


^tm  h  Urn  \txi^  ^^^* 

TsB  Bev.  J.  H.  Yincent,  D.D.,  recently  gave  a  very  apt  iUastratioB  of 

the  way  in  which  rough  boys  may  be  won.     We  insert  the  incident 

for  the  encouragement  of  mission  school  teachers : — 

''A  gentleman  residing  in  New  York,  teaches  a  class  in  a  mission  school 
where  there  are  some  rough  boys.  There  is  one  boy  named  Bill,  vho  had 
been  turned  out  of  four  classes.  This  gentleman  almost  decided  to  turn  him  oat  oi 
his.  '  He's  a  perfect  wreck,'  he  says  ;  *  I  can't  do  anything  with  him.'  Then 
he  thinks  again :  '  Ko,  not  yet ;  I  mil  save  Bill  if  I  can.'    The  gentleman  ssjs, 

*  "Willie ' — ^he  has  never  been  called  Willie  since  he  was  a  little  bit  of  a  fellow,— 

*  would  you  have  any  objection  to  come  round  to  my  house  next  Wednesday  svso* 
ing  at  five  o'clock,  and  take  tea  with  my  family  P  I  live  in  Fifth  Ayenne^  and  I'd 
like  to  haye  you  come.  I  have  lots  of  pictures  and  books  to  show  yotu  ^ 
you  come  ? '  *  Guess  I  will,'  says  Bill.  •  Where  do  you  live  ? '  *  dumber  60.' 
'  I  guess  I'll  go,'  says  Bill. 

"  When  Bill  goes  home,  he  goes  round  and  looks  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  house,  sn» 
says, '  This  is  the  place  I  am  going  to  take  tea  next  Wednesday  at  five  o'clock.'  He 
goes  home  and  tells  his  mother.  She  wonders  at  the  change  that  has  come  oTff 
him.  Bill  says,  *•  I  am  going  to  take  tea  with  my  teacher,  in  Fifth  AvennS)  next 
Wednesday  at  five  o'clock.    He  asked  me  to  come,  and  I  am  going.' 
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"  The  next  day  he  walked  all  the  way  to  Fifth  Ayenue,  to  Namber  50,  looked 
up  at  the  house,  thought  to  himself,  '  Only  the  day  after  to-morrow.' 

<*  Wednesday  afternoon,  at  five  o'clock  prompt,  Bill  was  before  the  house  in  a 
brown  hat,  clean  paper  collar,  and  hands  and  face  washed  clean  for  the  first  time 
for  many  a  week.  He  feels  like  going  down  into  the  basement,  but  the  teacher  told 
him  to  come  right  up  the  front  steps  and  ring  the  bell.  He  goes  up,  rings  the  bell, 
the  gentleman  meets  him  at  tke  door,  takes  him  up  into  the  parlour.  First  he  hangs 
his  hat  on  the  rack.  '  That's  a  pretty  convenient  thing  to  have  around.'  He 
never  saw  a  hat-rack  in  his  life  before.  When  he  comes  into  the  parlour  he  is  a&aid 
he  will  break  through,  the  carpet  is  so  soft.  He  looks  at  the  pictures  and  the 
glass  cases.  At  length  he  goes  down  to  take  tea — a  little  embarrassed,  but  the 
gentleman  violates  aU  etiquettical  rules  that  Bill  does,  and  makes  hijn  feel,  *  Well, 
I  don't  know  but  what  I  do  as  well  as  anybody.'  He  gets  through  with  his  tea, 
and  goes  upstairs  again — ^looks  over  the  lesson  for  next  Sunday — studies  the  pic* 
tures ;  he  never  saw  so  many  beautiful  thiDgs  in  his  life  before,  in  pictures. 

*•  You  never  know  what  is  in  a  rough  boy.  You  txample  on  many  a  pearl  when 
you  turn  a  rough  boy  aside.  There  is  many  a  gem  stowed  away  in  the  heart  that 
beats  in  fustian.  He  looks  up  from  the  picture,  and  the  gentleman  tells  him  he 
too  naght  possess  such  a  picture  of  the  passover  as  that.  The  gentleman  gets  near 
to  him,  and  as  Bill  looks  up  into  his  face,  he  clasps  his  hand  and  says,  *■  Willie, 
won't  yoa  try  P '  with  such  earnestness  in  his  face  and  voice  that  Bill  says,  *  I 
will  try ;  I  will  try.'  And  before  he  goes  away  he  asks  Bill  to  kneel  down,  and  he 
offers  up  a  prayer  to  the  divine  Father  to  help  Bill  to  become  a  good  man.  And 
he  goes  out  of  that  house  and  says,  '  God  helping  me  I  will  make  something  out  of 
myself.' " 


'•>0<^ 
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^Savage  Island. — Captain  Cook,  when  he  'touched  there  in  the  year  1774,  so 
named  it  because  of  the  ferocity  of  its  inhabitants.  His  account  of  them  was 
that  *'  they  came  down  to  the  shore  like  wild  boars." 

There  are  about  5,000  inhabitants.  For  fifty-six  years  after  Captain  Cook's 
visit  the  island  was  left  in  barbarism.  When  the  first  Christian  missionary 
landed,  he  found  them  wild  and  ungovernable,  with  no  clothing,  and  their  long 
hair  hanging  down  their  shoulders  in  the  most  disorderly  manner.  So  cruel  were 
they,  that  it  was  customary,  especially  in  times  of  famine,  for  parents  to  take 
their  children  down  to  the  sea,  tie  heavy  stones  to  their  feet,  and  then  throw 
them  in. 

But  what  is  '* Savage  Island"  now?  A  great  and  happy  change  has  taken 
place.  There  is  not  a  vestige  of  heathenism  to  be  seen,  the  idols  are  utterly 
abolished,  and  instead  of  tbe  war-whoop  of  the  savage,  there  may  be  heard  firom 
many  a  house,  in  the  quiet  evening,  the  voice  of  prayer  and  praise.  These 
blessed  results  have  followed  from  the  introduction  of  the  gospel.  The  first  to 
convey  the  message  of  salvation  to  Savage  Island  was  a  native  of  the  place, 
Feniamina,  who  had  run  away  in  a  whale-ship  to  Samoa,  where  he  was  brought . 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

L  2 
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Bt  homely  herbekt. 

I  TRUST  that  a  temporary  Bojoorn  at  the  sea-side  has  to  many  of  my 
readers  proyed  not  only  a  season  of  healthful  rest  and  recreation,  bnt 
that  the  days  and  hours  thus  spent  have  been  also  suggestive  of 
thoughts  and  illustrations  which  shall  be  helpful  to  them  in  their  work 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

To  gaze  upon  the  "  great  and  wide  sea,*'  with  its  eyery  phase  of 
beauty,  of  grandeur,  power,  or  terror,  is  to  look  upon  a  mirror  reflecting 
divine  glories;  but  to  acknowledge  that  one  has  visited  its  shores 
without  gathering  a  store  of  material  for  illustration  is  to  admit  a 
defective  mental  culture,  and  the  sooner  this  is  remedied  the  better. 

I  met  with  many  teachers  during  my  outing  last  summer,  to  all  of 
whom  I  put  the  question, "  Have  you  brought  your  '  Diary '  with  yon?  " 
The  reply  of  one  friend  much  grieved  me :  "  No,  when  I  am  away 
from  home  for  a  holiday  I  forget  my  books.  I  leave  aJl  my  work 
behind  me.'* 

I  confessed  that  I  was  unable  to  forget  Christian  duty  and  privilege 
even  when  seeking  relaxation  from  the  strain  of  ordinary  toil.  **^J 
aim  is,"  said  I,  *'  to  make  my  holiday  helpful  to  me  in  my  work  ;  henoe 
the  *  Teacher's  Pocket-book  and  Diary '  has  its  place  in  my*  knapsack; 
and  whenever  a  thought  or  image  is  suggested  I  put  it  down  against 
the  lesson  which,  for  the  moment,  I  think  it  will  best  illustrate." 

During  one  night  I  heard  the  awful  peal  of  the  storm,  and  the  great 
noise  of  huge  waves  dashing  upon  the  coast,  and  in  the  morning  I  wrote 
down,  **  The  voice  of  the  Lord  is  upon  the  waters ; "  it  is  never  hashed 
entirely,  but  calls  upon  me  to  mark  the  operations  of  His  hands. 

Again,  there  was  a  great  calm,  and  the  sea  looked  as  a  lake  which  no 
rude  wind  had  ever  disturbed,  and  I  penned;  **  Here  is  additional  motive 
for  reverence  and  confidence  in  Him  'who  sitteth  upon  the  flood'  and 
*  ruleth  the  raging  of  the  sea.'  " 

The  sea  often  assumes  a  menacing  aspect,  and  works  terrible  de- 
struction ;  but  therefrom  we  learn  our  own  insigniflcance  and  our 
dependence  upon  Him  who  is  the  Mighty  Grod. 

Looking  at  the  apparently  boundless  expanse  of  waters  before  me,  I 
appreciated  the  psalmist's  sublime  conception  of  the  divine  omniprs- 
sence  when  he  speaks  of  **  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea." 

Far  out  at  sea  I  am  told  its  bed  has  never  yet  been  reached  either 
by  man  or  sounding  line,  and  it  at  once  occurs  to  me  to  write  down  the 
words  of  the  inspired  writer,  **  Thy  judgments  are  a  great  deep."  I'^ 
this  &ct  I  discovered  a  beautiful  illustration  of  a  consoling  trath 
"Thou  wilt  cast  all  their  sins  into  the  depths  of  the  sea,"  so  M 
and  efficacious  is  the  divine  pardon. 
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I  saw  the  marks  of  error  and  supers titioa  as  I  took  my  walks  on  the 
sea  shore ;  for  there  were  many  whose  dress  indicated  a  perverted 
belief.  For  a  while  I  was  distressed  when  I  thought  of  the  prevalence 
of  false  systems  of  religion,  but  I  was  comforted  by  the  assurance  that 
they  will  all  be  eventually  overthrown  beyond  all  probability  of  resto- 
ration. "  A  mighty  angel  took  up  a  great  millstone  and  cast  it  into 
the  sea,  sajring,  Thus  with  violence  shall  the  great  city  BabylotLbe 
thrown  down,  and  shall  be  found  no  more  at  all." 

I  wanted  an  image  of  the  various  changes  in  the  moral  world,  and  I 
found  one  in  the  rapidly  shifting  aspect  of  the  ocean,  as  I  observed  it 
firom  day  to  day. 
To  me — 

"  It  was  pleasant  on  the  STinuner*s  eve^ 
When  a  broad  shore  retiring  waters  leave, 
Awhile  to  walk  upon  the  firm  fair  sand, 
When  all  is  calm  at  sea  and  still  at  land. 
And  there  the  ocean's  produce  to  explore.*' 

I  remembered  also  that  in  this  '*  great  and  wide  sea  "  there  are  things 
creeping  innumerable — workers  all  having  their  special  tasks  assigned 
them —  '^  scavengers  engaged  in  cleansing  the  waters  near  the 
shores  of  the  offal,  which,  by  accumulation,  would  pollute  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  builders  and  artists,  enlarging,  repairing,  and  beautifying  their 
shelly  habitations ;  spinners,  producing  cables  out  of  their  own  bodies, 
by  which  their  dwellings  are  firmly  and  securely  moored ;  excavators 
piercing  wood  and  stone  with  long  winding  galleries  for  their  own 
occupation ;  and  founders  of  the  solid  rook,  on  which,  after  rising  to 
high  watermark,  a  soil  is  prepared,  by  the  accretion  of  sand  and  mud, 
for  brilliant  flowers  to  appear,  with  stately  palms,  and  the  abodes  of 
mankind."  * 

The  lesson  I  deduced  from  all  this  was — that  the  true  intent  of  my 
being  is  an  industrious,  a  patient,  and  persevering  application  of  the 
powers  which  Qod  has  given  me,  and  that  the  performance  of  this  duty 
is  essential  to  my  happiness  and  improvement. 

'*  Sometimes  when  wandering  along  the  shores  we  meet  with  a 
piece  of  drifted  timber.  It  may  be  part  of  a  tree  brought  down  to 
the  ocean  by  some  river,  or  of  a  stranded  vessel  broken  up  by 
the  waves,  which  has  had  a  long  voyage  from  the  spot  where  it  was 
first  set  afloat.  Such  drift  wood  will  often  be  found  to  bear  evidence  of 
a  little  world  of  animated  existence,  being  riddled  with  the  perforations 
of  the  ship-worm,  Teredo  navalia.  Each  boring  is  lined  with  a 
smooth,  white,  shelly  secretion,  and  has  the  animal  itself  at  the  far 
extremity,  enclosed  in  the  auger  shell  with  which  it  cuts  its  way.  This 
mollusc  works  with  indefatigable  activity,  and  insinuates  itself  with 
oase  and  rapidity  into  the  stoutest  timber.  Many  a  noble  vessel,  with 
the  woodwork  of  piers  and  harbours,  has  been  irreparably  injured  by 
its  ravages,     and  henoe  LinnsBus    styled  the   Teredo  the  ccdamitaa 

*  ''Half-hour  Readings  for  Sunday  Afternoons,"  by  Rev.  T.  Milner,  M.A. 
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navium.  Some  unknown  cause  brought  great  numbers  of  them  in  ti» 
last  century  to  the  waters  of  HoUandy  and  excited  the  fears  d  the 
Dutch  for  the  safety  of  the  piles  which  support  the  banks  raised  to 
preserve  the  country  firom  submersion.  Bat  they  departed  without 
doing  much  mischief,  probably  to  seek  a  warmer  temperature. 

This  is  one  of  the  examples  in  which  there  8prings^fix>m  '  partial  evil 
QniYorsal  good ; '  for  while  the  ingenuity  of  man  leads  him  to  protect 
ships  from  damage  by  the  use  of  metal  sheathing,  the  destructiye  powers 
wiUi  which  the  creature  is  armed  are  yet  so  serviceable,  that  if  the  whole 
truth  were  known  it  might  perhaps  be  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  list 
of  our  benefactors.  But  for  it,  tropical  seas  would  be  so  covered  along 
the  shores  with  logs  of  timber  derived  from  the  magnificent  forests  as 
to  interfere  with  navigation;  rivers  could  not  be  entered  owing  to 
their  mouths  being  choked  up  by  the  accumulated  drift  wood ;  and  the 
free  egress  of  the  streams  being  prevented,  banks  would  speedily  be 
converted  into  dismal  and  unhealthy  morasses."  * . 

I  might  multiply  examples,  but  I  must  dose  my  paper  with  the  hint 
that  if  only  eye  and  heart  be  alive,  wherever  we  go,  we  shall  be  able  to 
gather  some  help  by  way  of  illustrations.  Listen  then  to  my  question^ 
**  Do  jfou  take  yaw  dioTjf  with  you  ?  *' 


Sndubb  Habdnebs.— It  is  not  effort,  not  facility,  but  difficulty,  that 
makes  men.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  position  in  life  in  which  difficulties  have  not 
been  encountered  and  overcome  before  any  decided  measure  of  success  caa  b^ 
achieved;  those  difficulties  are,  however,  our  best  instructois,  as  our  znistakei 
often  fonn  our  best  experience.  We  learn  wisdom  &t>m  failure,  more  than  from 
our  success ;  we  often  discover  what  wW,  do,  by  finding  out  what  will  not  do ;  a°fl 
he  who  never  made  a  mistake  never  made  a  discoyery.  Home  Tooke  ussdto  s&T 
of  his  studies  in  intellectual  philosophy,  that  he  had  become  all  the  hettei  ae* 
quainted  with  the  country  through  having  the  good  luck  sometimes  to  lose  ius 
way.  And  a  distinguished  investigator  in  physical  science  has  left  it  on  re<^^ 
that  whenever,  in  the  course  of  *his  researches,  he  encountered  anappsi^"^^ 
insuperable  obstacle,  he  generally 'found  himself  on  the  brink  of  some  novel 
discovery.  The  very  greatest  things — great  thoughts,  discoveries,  inventions^ 
have  g^erally  been  nurtured  in  hardship,  often  pondered  over  in  aoirow,  an<^  ^ 
length  established  with  difficiilty. — Tmston  Mood, 

*  Half-hour  Beadings  for  SundayAftemoons. 
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Thb  following  extracts  from  an  article  in  the  Quiver^  by  the  Rev,  Henry 
Allon,  D.D.,  will  be  fonnd  to  contain  sotne  valuable  suggestions  for  the 
lesson  on  **  The  Sea  Divided,'*  especially  to  teachers  in  senior  and 
Bible  classes  :-^ 

"  Go  forward  !  "  It  is  a  wonderful  word  under  such  conditions.  It 
seemed  utterly  impossible,  and  therefore  preposterous ;  and  yet,  as  in 
many  conditions  of  life,  it  was  the  true  word  to  spesik,  a  word  abun- 
dantly justified  by  the  issue.  It  is  a  parable  of  some  of  the  conditions 
of  progress. 

L  The  alternative  was  Iwpeless  and  degrading  bondage,  or  a  desperate 
effort  for  liberty. 

No  condition  could  be  more  degraded  or  miserable  than  the  condition 
of  the  people  in  Egypt.  They  groaned  because  of  their  oppression  : 
their  tasks  were  cruel,  their  very  firstborn  were  murdered.  Was  their 
freedom  worth  the  struggle  and  the  sufiering  to  win  it  P  They  could 
not  win  freedom  save  by  revolt.  Was  it  worth  the  chances  of  success- 
ful revolt,  in  which  many  of  them  might  perish,  in  which  the  entire 
attempt  might  be  a  failure  P  God  gives  to  none  of  us  power  exactly  to 
<2alculate  the  future.  All  things  have  to  be  risked  on  probabilities. 
Whatever  enterprise  we  undertake,  whether  it  be  personal  or  pubUc, 
of  the  world  or  of  the  Church,  we  are  never  sure  of  success.  In 
choosing  a  profession,  in  marriage,  in  business  enterprise,  in  missions, 
in  church-building,  we  can  never  efiect  any  assurance  that  will  cover 
all  risks.  We  may  succeed ;  we  may  fail.  It  is  purely  a  calculation 
of  probabilities.  Is  there  reasonable  hope  of  success  P  This  it  was 
for  the  Israelites  to  calculate :  were  they  prepared  to  strike  for  success, 
and  to  run  the  risk  of  failure  P 

Some  conditions  of  bondage  and  degradation  are  so  bad  that  almost 
any  risk  of  success,  the  barest  chance  of  not  failing,  is  justifiable, 
— ^nay,  even  to  strive  and  fail  were  more  noble  than  quietly  to  endure. 

Then,  again,  were  the  people  prepared  to  pay  the  price  of  success — 
the  abandonment  of  what  they  called  home — of  ^'the  leeks  and 
cucumbers  *'  of  Goshen — for  the  hardships  and  perils  of  the  wilderness  ? 
They  knew  what  the  great  and  terrible  desert  was, — were  the  leaders 
of  the  people  prepared  to  carry  into  it  two  and  a  half  millions  of 
human  beings  P  It  was  a  most  terrible  responsibility  for  Moses  ;  only 
a  strong  faith  in  God  could  have  nerved  him  to  the  resolution.  But 
there  was  no  alternative.  Slaves  in  Egypt  they  must  remain  if  they 
would  not  pay  the  price  for  freedom. 

Nay,  as  it  turned  out,  the  generation  of  the  Exodus  must  perish  to  win 
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freedom  for  their  childreD.     They  did  not  know  it»  but  it  was  a  terrible 
poesibilitj. 

Was  fireedom  worth  all  this  P  Who  would  yentore  to  say  it  was 
not  F  There  are  conditions  of  life  worse  than  death ;  and  the  instmct 
of  all  noble  sentiment  justifies  every  risk  and  almost  any  sacrifice  of  life 
to  attain  fireedom. 

It  does  not  affect  this  judgment  that  the  people  themselves  did  not 
BO  judge.  Again  and  again,  when  they  were  in  peril,  or  hungry  or 
thirsty,  they  lamented  that  they  had  lefii  Egypt»  and  accumulated  re- 
proaches against  Moses  for  leading  them  out.  The  last  wrong  of  their 
slavery  was  that  it  had  degpraded  them,  reduced  them  to  ignoble  feeling, 
wrought  in  them  the  soul  of  a  slave ;  they  thought  more  of  the  leeks 
and  the  cucumbers  than  of  freedom  and  manhood.  Moses  had  to  re- 
create their  manhood,  lead  them  out  in  spite  of  themselves.  Men  are 
capable  of  rapid  deterioration.  How  soon  noble  feelings  are  subdued 
to  base  sense !  One  of  the  great  missions  of  the  prophets  of  an  age 
is  to  rouse  people  to  the  sense  of  their  degradation,  to  inspire  them  witli 
sentiments  of  noble  manhood.  Moses  had  to  do  this — ^to  cure  the 
sensual  craving  for  leeks  and  flesh-pots,  to  inspire  chivalry^  fireedom, 
and  noble  manhood  in  a  cowering,  trodden-down  people. 

So  flEur,  then,  it  is  an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  people  bATe 
to  be  educated  to  great  enterprises,  to  be  cured  of  sensuous  and  selfish 
oontentedness.  ^*  Give  us  flesh-pots,  and  let  noble  freedom  and  man- 
hood be  for  those  who  care  for  them."  It  is  an  illustration,  too,  of  the 
£uth  in  which  great  enterprises  must  be  undertaken — the  utter  inability 
even  of  great  leaders  to  calculate  success,  to  give  assurance  of  it. 
They  can  only  estin:iate  probabilities,  and  urge  less  sanguine  people 
and  pay  the  penalty  if  they  fail.  It  is  an  illustration,  too,  of  the  ardaous 
conditions  under  which  all  great  things  are  achieved — the  self-denial 
the  suffering,  the  sacrifice  of  the  wilderness,  the  certainty  of  privation, 
the  risk  of  extinction.  Is  Canaan  worth  itP  Does  not  pradenoe 
counsel  them  to  endure  Egypt  rather  P  One  can  only  say  that  if  men 
had  always  determined  so  to  endure  Egypt  some  of  the  most  heart* 
stirring  pages  of  history  would  have  to  be  cut  out,  some  of  m^^^ 
greatest  inspirations  would  be  lost  to  them.  Miltiades  would  neyer 
have  charged  the  Persians  at  Marathon;  Arnold  von  Winckelned 
would  never  have  gathered  into  his  bosom  *'  a  sheaf  of  Austrian 
spears,"  and  so  won  freedom  for  Switzerland  at  Sempach ;  the  Charge  oi 
the  Six  Hundred  at  Balaclava  would  never  have  emulated  the  chiva^ 
of  the  most  heroic  ages  ;  forlorn  Lopes  would  never  be  led ;  martyr- 
doms would  never  be  endured;  manhood  would  be  a  poor  thing* 
Great  enterprises  are  never  achieved  for  nothing,  never  without  much 
risk  and  cost  often  of  precious  lives. 

I  need  scarcely  apply  the  parable  to  our  spiritual  experiences — our  bond- 
age to  evil,  our  often  oontentedness,  all  things  considered,  with  the  BVh 
our  over-estimate  of  the  flesh-pots,  the  mere  gratifications  of  sense;  onr 
risks  in  breaking  away  from  evil — risks  of  failure,  of  enmity,  of  suffer- 
ing, of  want — the  desert  in  comparison  with  Egypt.     Is  Canaan 
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it  F  Oar  Lord  gives  no  hesitating  answer :  ''  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if 
he  shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  sonl  F  "  ''A  man's  life 
oonsisteth  not  of  the  abundance  of  the  things  which  he  possesseth." 
*'  Sell  aU  that  thou  hast,  and  follow  Me."  Sell  all  that  thoa  hast,, 
and  buy  ^*  the  pearl  of  great  price/'  Whatever  the  risk,  whatever 
the  saorifice,  no  man  may  hesitate  when  his  soul  is  to  be  saved,  when 
great  work  has  to  be  accomplished ;  when  noble  feeling,  true  manhood^ 
religious  life,  are  the  consideration,  "houses  and  lands,  father  and 
mother,"  all  are  to  be  forsaken,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  follow  Christ. 
No  allowance  is  made  for  business  imperatives ;  if  a  man's  business, 
or  interests,  or  companionships,  hinder  his  soul's  salvation,  his  religious 
and  moral  nobility,  he  must  give  up  his  business  and  his  friends. 
Christ  does  not  hesitate  a  moment  in  His  judgment.  Nay,  it 
does  not  need  a  Christ  to  judge  thus,  the  world  itself  despises 
the  man  who  prefers  flesh-pots  to  freedom,  money  to  moral  nobility. 

So  far,  then,  we  see  the  conditions  of  the  start — the  risks  to  be  run, 
the  sacrifice  to  be  made. 

IT.  Incidentally  a  great  lesson  is  taught  concerning  the  connection  of 
prayer  cmd  effort.  It  is  not  the  word  to  the  people  that  is  recorded — 
*'  Go  forward," — it  is  Grod's  direction  to  Moses  to  speak  the  word,  and 
it  is  accompanied  with  a  kind  of  remonstrance — **  Wherefore  criest 
thou  unto  Me  P  speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  go  for- 
ward *' — as  if  Moses  had  been  crying  to  God  in  helpless  prayer.  The 
rebuke  seems  to  be  that  he  prayed  when  he  should  have  been  urging  the 
people.  And  yet  surely  never  had  leader  more  excuse  !  What  could 
he  do  but  pray  ?  He  could  not  lead  them  across  Bd.s  Atakah,  or  into 
the  sea ;  and  yet  it  is  implied  that  he  ought  to  have  done  something. 
No  work  is  good  without  prayer ;  but  nothing  is  worse  than  to  substi- 
tute prayer  for  work — to  throw  down  our  implement  of  toil  or  warfare,, 
and  begin  to  cry  to  God.  Cry  to  God  while  we  grasp  and  ply  it  we 
may,  and  must ;  and  if  the  work  be  arduous  or  the  extremity  great, 
we  may  cry — ^as  no  doubt  Moses  cried — vehemently  and  bitterly.  But 
the  answer  to  prayer  comes  in  the  invigorated  sinew  which  grasps  the 
weapon,  in  the  inspired  soul  which  wields  it,  in  the  heroic  resolution 
to  do  and  dare,  in  the  lessening  selfishness,  the  growing  self-sacrifice 
of  the  eflfort  we  make.  No ;  God  will  not  do  things  for  us — least  of 
all  when  they  become  difficult ;  but  He  will  give  us  power  to  do  :  **  As 
our  day  our  strength  will  be."  "  I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ, 
which  strengtheneth  me." 

IIL  Light  again  is  thrown  upon  the  relations  of  duty  and  ability — 
"Speak  unto  the  people,  that  they  go  forward" — do  a  thing  they 
manifestly  cannot  do.  "  Stretch  forth  thy  hand,"  when  it  is  withered  ! 
"  Take  up  my  couch  and  walk,"  when  I  am  palsied  1  **  Give  these 
five  thousand  people  to  eat,"  when  we  have  only  five  barley  loaves  and 
two  small  fishes  !  "  Are  ye  able  to  drink  of  My  cup,  and  be  baptized 
with  My  baptism  F  "  **  We  are  able."  And  Christ  took  them  at  their 
word.     It  is  a  great  law  of  God's  kingdom,  that  we  are  often  called  to 
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do  things  for  which  we  have  no  tneftsnred  or  oaloalated  ability— things 
that  seem  utterly  beyond  onr  power.  He  will  never  do  very  much 
who  exactly  calculates  all  demaadB ;  that  ia  to  walk  by  sight,  not  by 
fidth. 

And  yet  it  is  no  sin  against  Ohristian  prudence  to  say  concerning 
great  things*  things  which  may  seem  inordinately  great,  '^  We  are 
able."  For  it  is  a  demonstrable  if  not  a  natural  law  that  the  ability 
to  do  comes  not  only  with  but  through  the  effort.  It  is  by  attempting 
great  things  that  I  develop  power  to  do  thenu  I  have  not  before  I 
begin  all  the  power  needful  for  success.  Power  comes  as  I  strive  step 
by  step,  effort  after  effort ;  power  is  an  elastic  string,  strength  increases 
only  by  exercise.  A  man  with  little  faith;  and  a  good  deal  of  self- 
indulgence,  or  even  prudent  calculation,  will  not  develop  strength,  he 
will  become  a  practical  imbecile.  He  is  so  careftd  about  difficalties 
that  he  will  run  no  risks.'  That  his  left  hand  may  not  see  what  his 
right  hand  does  he  thinks  it  prudent  to  do  nothing.  I  do  not  know  a 
great  movement  in  history,  or  a  great  enterprise  in  the  Church,  that 
a  '*  prudent  man  "  originated.  ^'  Prudent  men  "  never  go  forward  into 
Red  Seas,  they  stop  in  JSgypt.  They  are  not  prudent  men  whose 
achievements  are  recorded  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews.  Noah,  who  built  his  ark  amid  the  gibes  of  his  genera- 
tion, was  not  a  prudent  man ;  Abraham,  who  left  his  patrimony  to  go 
to  a  land  he  did  not  know,  was  not  a  prudent  man ;  Moses,  who  sacri- 
ficed his  prospects  of  the  Egyptian  throne,  was  not  a  prudent  man. 

How  many  things  we  achieve,  that  when  we  look  back  upon  them 
seemed  impossible  I  They  became  possible  by  exercises  of  liurge  faith, 
of  earnest  prayer,  of  strenuous  effort,  which  developed  more  and  more 
power.  Faith,  moral  power,  grow  exceedingly  by  exercise.  No;  the 
men  who  really  "  go  forward  "  in  the  world  or  the  Church  are  the 
men  who  make  the  occasions  they  improve,  not  the  men  who  waH,  for 
them,  and  safely  calculate  them.  David,  Nehemiah,  Luther,  Crom- 
well, Washington,  each  struck  his  blow  against  enormous  odds,  in  the 
'inspiration  of  a  great  fiftith,  not  under  exact  calculations  of  cold 
,  prudence. 

We  shall  not  "  go  forward  "  unless  we  have  great  faith.     He  who 

^would  greatly  do  must  greatly  dare ;  and  when  we  are  doing  God  s 

'Work,  and  can  ask  Him  to  attest  our  motives  and  aims,  our  &ith  may 

dare  much.     Missions,  orphanages,  churches,  what  marvels  have  been 

done  in  them  by  simple  faith  ! 

IV.  Such  being  the  condition  of  progress,  how  are  we  pradicaUy  ^ 
realize  it  ? 

(1)  There  must  be  a  distinct  and  strong  resolution  that  progress 
shall  be  the  law  of  our  life ;  the  "  things  behind "  forgotten,  the 
•'things  before"  laid  hold  of;  that  in  personal  life,  in  the  house, in 
the  church,  some  large  attainment  of  goodness,  some  large  achieve- 
ment of  work,  shall  be  realized. 

This  demands  resolution,  simple,  strong,  unwavering.  For  pro- 
gress in  good  is  in  every  way  opposed ;  obstacles  within  and  without 
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have  to  be  overcome.  He  who  runs  the  race  "keeps  his  body  in 
subjection."  Indolence,  selfishness,  littleness,  must  be  overcome. 
Not  to  advance  is  to  recede ;  not  to  struggle  forward  is  to  drift  back- 
ward. A  definite  and  a  worthy  thing  to  be  done,  let  that  be  our  motto 
and  resolve.  "No  peril  is  so  great  as  that  of  going  back.  And  not  to 
go  forward,  not  to  be  and  to  achieve  more  than  we  have  ever  done 
before,  is  to  go  back.  Lot's  wife  only  looked  back,  and  was  destroyed 
where  she  stood.  "  He  that  putteth  his  hand  to  the  plough  and  looleeth 
back,  is  not  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  God." 

(2)  The  spirit  of  progress  is  the  spvrit  of  faith — faith  in  Grod's  sufficient 
help.  "  As  thy  days,  thy  strength  shall  be."  The  faith  of  the  man 
with  the  withered  hand  caused  him  to  stretch  it  forth ;  the  faith  of  the 
palsied  man  enabled  him  to  take  up  his  couch ;  the  faith  of  the  mis- 
taken and  ambitious  disciples  enabled  them  to  drink  of  their  Master's 
cup.  .  Practically,  alas !  our  faith  does  not  often  surpass  our  capabilities, 
more  commonly  it  falls  ignominiously  short  of  them.  Faith  not  in 
ourselves,  but  in  Him  who  *'  calls  us  to  glory,  honour,  and  immor- 
tality."    **  We  can  do  all  things  through  Him  who  strengtheneth  us." 

(3)  Hence  the  spirit  of  progress  will  be  the  spirit  of  pra/yer.  We 
lift  our  hand  and  advance  our  foot,  and  ask  Him  to  guide  our-  way 
by  the  pillar-cloud,  to  divide  the  sea  for  us  by  His  power,  to  prepare 
provisions  for  us  in  the  desert,  to  fight  our  battles,  and  bring  us  to 
His  rest.  If  we  go  forward  in  His  paths,  doing  His  work.  He  will 
never  leave  us  nor  forsake  us.  "I  will  go  in  the  strength  of  the 
Lord  God :  I  will  make  mention  of  His  righteousness,  of  His  only." 

(4)  The  spirit  of  progress  is  the  spirit  of  gratitude.  Memories  of 
past  achievement,  of  past  help,  a  feeling  of  the  great  blessing  of  having 
achieved.  We  have  achieved  what  seemed  once  impossible.  Feeble 
spiritual  life  has  become  strong,  "  the  little  one  a  thousand."  *'  The 
Lord  hath  been  mindful  of  us ;  He  will  bless  us." 

(6)  The  spirit  of  progress  is  the  spirit  of  la/rge  expectations.  We 
shall  achieve,  endure,  attain  yet  more  and  more.  God  will  be  with 
us  in  our  work,  however  arduous ;  and  in  its  accomplishment  He  will 
give  us  our  reward.  When  we  rest  in  the  strength  and  joy  of  achieve- 
ment we  shall  feel  it  was  worth  the  endeavour,  and  we  shfJl  wonder  at 
the  fear  and  hesitation  of  our  own  little  faith.  . 

The  Canaan  of  rest  is  worth  the  perils  of  the  Exodus,  the  hardships 
of  the  wilderness.  Freedom  is  more  than  life*;  and  God's  freedom  for 
the  soul  is  the  only  true  life  of  a  man. 
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A  Book  of  Praise  for  Children.     Lewis, 

Gower  Street. 
The  present  geseratioii  of  juyeniles 
may  be  pardoned  if  they  plnme  them- 
selyes  on  being  objects  of  special  atten- 
tion and  anxiety;  for  neyer  were  so 
many  thoughtful  minds  "and  busy  pens 
occupied  on  behalf  of  children. 

The  growth  and  improyementof  sim- 
ple poetry,  secular  and  leligious,  for  the 
use  of  the  young,  is  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  forms  of  this  increased  interest ; 
and  we  therefore  haye  examined  with 
somewhat  of  fayourable  bias  the  large 
and  yaried  collection  before  us.  It  con- 
sists of  aboye  280  hymns,  selected  from 
the  writings  of  members  of  yarious  sec- 
tions of  the  Christian  Church,  and 
arranged  under  topical  headings. 

The  compiler's  aim  has  been  to  bring 
more  prominently  into  relief  such  com- 
positions as  are  adapted  to  express  the 
sentunents  and  wishes  of  childhood, 
instead  of  those  which  embody  aspira- 
tions characteristic  of  mature  Christian 
life.  There  is  therefore  less  about  the 
rest  of  heayen,  and  more  about  the 
actiyities  of  earth.  Bible  stories,  done 
into  goodyerse,  simple  and  yet  graceful, 
are  but  rarities  at  best;  but  this 
yolume  contains  a  larger  number  of 
meritorious  specimens  than  we  remem- 
ber to  haye  seen  in  any  other  collection. 


The  work  as  a  whole  displays  mncli 
painstaking  discrimination  and  good 
taste.  The  choicest  of  our  old  fayouiites 
are  present,  together  with  many  otheis, 
original  and  selected,  which  will  become 
fayourites  as  soon  as  known.  Sereial 
by  Helen  Taylor  and  Key.  Joirn 
EUerton  are  of  remarkable  excellence  as 
children's  hymns ;  as  also  aretvo  bear- 
ing the  signature  of  "  Charles  Smith.'' 

We  cordially  commend  «  The  Book 
of  Praise  "  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  children's  sendee  of  sacred  6ong> 

Bands  cf  Mope  in  Town  or  TiHagr, 
How  to  start  and  work  them.  By 
Key.  John  Burnett.    Elliot  Stock. 

As  its  title  indicates,  this  Uttle  work 
is  designed  to  assist  those  whoare  endea- 
youring  to  cultiyate  total  abstuwncfl 
principles  amongst  the  children  of  our 
schools  and  families.  As  a  record  of 
what  has  actually  been  done  it  cannot  fail 
to  be  suggestive ;  and  as  the  writer  has 
eyidently  had  considerable'  experience, 
his  adyice  will  be  worth  the  attention  of 
those  who  seek  the  Oyerthrow  of  ^ 
most  gigantic  evil  of  modem  times. 

Sunday  school  teachers  who  may 
desire  to  establish  Bands  of  Hope  in 
,  connection  with  their  schools  would  do 
well  to  peruse  this  little  volume. 
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By  EBY.  WILLIAM  S.  PALMER. 

Fellow-teachers,  first  of  all,  think  what  a  half-hour  joa  are  to  hare. 
You  ought  to  be  a  holier  man  or  woman  for  such  a  gift  in  prospect. 
I  do  not  underrate  the  privilege  of  pastor  or  parent ;  yet  I  doubt 
whether  it  is  possible  for  either  pastor  or  parent  to  make  any  half-hour 
of  week  after  week  so  precious  to  your  pupils  as  you  may  niake  that  in 
which  you  have  their  ear.  The  public  preacher  teaches  more  persons  ; 
but  he  comes  so  near  to  none. 

Settle  then  the  conviction  that  you  cannot  be  prepared  for  such  a 
half-hoar  without  effort.  Nobody  is  a  good  teacher  by  accident.  No 
genius  will  suffice  without  study.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  Daniel 
Webster  used  to  say  of  himself,  in  the  words  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 
*^  Men  give  me  some  credit  for  genius.  All  the  genius  I  have  lies  in 
this :  when  I  have  a  subject  in  hand,  I  study  it  profoundly.  Day  and 
night  it  is  before  me — I  explore  it  in  all  its  bearings.  My  mind  becomes 
pervaded  with  it.  Then  the  efibrt  which  I  make  the  people  are  pleased 
to  call  the  fruits  of  genius.     It  is  the  fruit  of  labour  and  thought." 

Many  of  the  most  useful  Sunday  school  teachers  make  more  careful 
preparations  to  meet  their  classes  than  numbers  of  our  ministers  to 
meet  their  congregations.  **  Eight  hours'  intense  study,"  Ealph  Wells 
mentions  in  the  record  of  his  preparation  for  one  Sabbath. 

Three  imperatives,  it  has  been  said,  express  the  great  essentials  of 
faithfully  preparing  the  lesson.  Meady  Think,  PRAT.  If  I  were  to 
write  the  first  in  common  letters,  I  would  have  the  second  in  italics, 
and  the  third  in  capitals.  Neglect  neither — ^least  of  all  the  last.  One 
of  the  most  successful  of  our  Sunday  school  men,  now  entered  upon  his 
reward,  *^  used  often  to  get  out  of  his  bed  and  spend  half  the  night  in 
prayer."     In  that  prayer  was  '*  the  hiding  of  his  power." 

Li  your  reading,  of  course,  first  carefully  read  the  lesson  itself,  fiead 
it  so  thoroughly  and  thoughtfully  as  to  get  that  nucleus  of  all  your 
teaching  wrought  into  your  mind.  Note  its  connection  with  what  goes 
before  and  what  follows.  Consult  the  marginal  eferences,  thus  "  com- 
paring things  spiritual  with  spiritual."  Those  marginal  references 
have  fitly  been  called  ''  little  gold  keys  "  to  unlock  the  hidden  mysteries 
of  inspired  truth. 

As  you  read  the  lesson,  think  of  your  class — not  as  a  whole,  but 
indiyidual  by  individual.     No  two  are  alike.     No  one  can  be  approached 
in  precisely  the  same  way.    You  might  as  well  expect  to  beat  down  the 
fortifications  of  a  walled  town  with  a  stiletto,  as  to  carry  the  heart  of 
one  person  with  what  is  best  suited  to  the  peculiarities  of  another.  You 
have  struck  one  of  the  main  secrets  of  successful  teaching  when  you 
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have  learned  to  [detect  what  word  in  the  lesson  may  suit  the  case  of 
Charles,  what  of  Jamep,  or  Lucy. 

If  yon  teach  little  children,  study  child«nature  and  child-langnage. 
In  the  light  of  such,  stady,  read,  and  ponder  the  lesson.  Becall  yoar 
own  childhood ;  while  yon  prepare  yonr  lesson  be  a  child  again,  in 
heart  and  feeling.  So  may  you  be  most  truly  an  adult  in  thought  and 
intellect. 

Beading  the  lesson,  thinking  and  praying  over  it,  ask  yourself  what 
needs  explanation,  and  freely  use  every  help  within  your  reach.  It  is 
an  affectation  to  despise  commentaries,  atlases,  geographies,  diction- 
aries. They  may  be  abused,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
be  used.  As  a  general  thing,  the  most  learned  men  most  freely  consalt 
them.  Depend  upon  it,  you  need  to  make  everything  you  can  reach 
tributary  to  your  great  work.  Glean  everywhere.  When  you  least 
expect  it,  you  may  come  upon  gems  of  precious  worth.  Gto  through  all 
the  week  with  your  **  Sunday  school  spectacles  "  on,  and  your  Sunday 
school  pencil  and  note-book  at  hand.     So  may  you  find — 

"  Books  in  the  ruDning  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stonrs,  and  good  in  everything." 

So  may  you  avail  yourself  of  an  affluence  of  facts,  which  some  one 
has  called  "  God's  arguments,"  and  a  wealth  of  illustrative  material 
with  which  to  make  truth  vivid  and  impressive.  The  world  is  full  of 
just  what  you  need,  if  you  but  gather  and  husband  your  resources. 
Note  down  a  great  deal,  not  to  read  to  your  class,  but  to  revolve  in 
your  mind  and  draw  from  as  you  have  occasion.  Pardee  was  never 
without  his  note-book,  and  seldom  long  without  using  it.  The  result 
was,  that  though  never  eloquent  or  gifted  by  nature,  he  never  failed  of 
interesting  any  class  he  taught,  or  any  audience  he  addressed,  hoyf- 
ever  critical  it  might  be. 

You  cannot  know  beforehand  when  you  will  want  to  use  the  facts  and 
illustrations  you  may  accumuldte ;  you  can  only  know  that  you  always 
need  to  have  a  store  on  hand.  You  can  hardly  realize  what  pains  the 
most  popular  speakers  take  to  be  prepared  for  any  emergency.  I  have 
been  told  that  Daniel  Webster  was  once  congratulated  upon  the  felicity 
of  an  illustration  he  had  used,  and  the  readiness  with  which  his  rxana 
seized  upon  such  helps  to  his  oratory.  The  great  statesman  replied, 
"  That  illustration  occurred  to  me  twenty  years  ago,  as  I  stood  upon 
the  battlements  of  Quebec,  and  I  then  noted  it  down,  but  never  ha^^ 
had  occasion  to  use  it  till  to-day." 

Whatever  treasures  you  store  for  the  future,  be  intent  upon  making 
the  most  of  occurrences  in  everyday  life,  and  in  the  life  of  your  scholars. 
Passing  events  often  fiirnish  the  freshest  and  most  impressive  illastra- 
tions  of  eternal  truth.  ''  What  can  I  do  with  this  incident  when  I  ^f^ 
my  class  ?  "  should  be  one  of  the  foremost  questions  in  your  nii°<| 
whatever  you  see,  hear,  read,  or  experience.  Much  of  Professor  Par^^ 
matchless  power  as  a  lecturer  upon  the  abstract  doctrines  of  Christian 
faith  is  due  to  his  habit  of  illustrating  every  point  by  the  nearest 
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objects  and  the  most  recent  occurrences.  A  venerable  oak,  fall  in  his 
view,  as  he  stands  before  his  class,  has  been  made  to  illustrate  I  know 
not  how  many  propositions  in  his  daily  lectures.  So  the  cold,  the  heat, 
the  sunshine  or  gloom  of  the  day,  thrilling  passages  in  the  war  while  it 
w^as  in  progress,  the  fall  of  Pemberton  Mill  in  a  neighbouring  city,  all 
came  to  his  help.  Substantially  the  same  is  true  of  Spurgeon,  Beecher, 
Moody,  and  nearly  all  the  most  effective  Christian  workers  of  the  day. 
Spurgeon*s  note-book  so  runs  over  that  he  publishes  volumes  of  sug- 
gestive thoughts  that  occur  to  him  by  the  way. 

Above  all  others  did  the  Great  Teacher  illustrate  His  teaching  by  the 
most  familiar  objects.  It  would  seem  as  if  everything  in  nature  and 
everything  in  His  personal  experience  suggested  some  illustration  of 
spiritual  truth.  The  precious  parables  of  Christ  which  we  have — mani- 
fold more  than  from  all  other  teachers  in  the  Bible — are  doubtless  only 
a  selection  from  innumerable  like  utterances  of  His  lips.  He  felt  the 
need  of  approaching  men  by  the  eye-gate  as  well  as  the  ear-gate  of  their 
minds. 

You  need  for  your  work  something  more  than  can  be  gained  by  the 
most  ample  solitary  reading,  thought,  or  prayer.     We  are  made  to  get 
help  from  one  another.     We  can  hardly  over-estimate  the  importance 
of  meeting  together  for  mutual  study.     A  company  of  singers   might 
almost  as  well  think  of  getting  along  without  rehearsals  as  a  band  of 
Sunday  school  teachers  without  a  teachers'  meeting.     It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  live  school  that  thinks  of  dispensing  with  it,  or  a  live 
teacher   "who  is  indifferent  to  it.     Moody's  idea,  of  getting  around  a 
block  of  granite,  and  each  with  his  own  hammer  pounding  upon  it  till  it 
flies  open  and  discloses  the  jewels  within,  capitally  illustrates  the  experi- 
ence of  thousands  in  such  meetings.     Everybody  can  bring  something 
to  the  help  of  his  brethren.     The  commonest  mind  has  some  thoughts 
worthy  of  the  rarest.     Nothing  can  surpass  the  teachers'  meeting  in  the 
matter  of  suggesting  different  lines  of  questioning  and  different  modes 
of  giving  the  lesson.     I  hardly  need  say  you  should  never  feel  that  you 
are  prepared  to  meet  your  class  till  you  have  fixed  upon  your  general 
course  of  instruction  for  the  half-hour,  till  you  have  determined  how 
you  will  so  begin  as  to  engage  attention,  how  you  will  so  explain  the 
truth  as  to  m|ike  it  clear,  and,  above  all,  how  you  will  so  bring  it  home 
to  the  conscience  as  to  make  it  a  power  to  mould  heart  and  life.     "  How 
can  I  make  this  lesson  practically  effective  P  "  should  be  the  upper- 
most question,  alike  in  the  teachers'  meeting  and  in  your  private  study. 
Feel  as  deeply  as  you  may  the  iifiportance  of  engaging  the  attention 
and  imparting  instruction  in  all  your  preparations  to  meet  your  class, 
there  is  that  which  you  need  to  feel  still  more.     Hold  every  eye  and 
ear  riveted  upon  your  glowing  words,  no  matter  how  Mly  stored  every 
TQttind,  no  matter  how  richly — ^yet  read,  thinJc,  prat,  above  all,  that  you 
may  win  every  soul  to  Christ.     "  He  that  winneth  souls  is  wise." — 
National  8unda/y  School  Teach&r, 
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83 — TAKXNG  A  VO'DB'  ON  RECOVKRY  FROM  SICKNESS. 

On  hxB  deliyeranoe  from  the  ixmninent  danger  to  which  he  had  been  exposed, 
Paul  had  taken  the  Nazarite  tow  in  testimony  of  hia  thankfulness.  It  was  usual, 
as  Joaephus  infonns  ua,  for  the  Jews  on  their  lecoveiy  6x)m  seyere  disease,  or 
deliyerancefrom  any  great  peril,  to  take  the  tow  binding  themselves  to  abstain 
from  wine,  and  let  their  hair  grow  for  thirty  days.  By  the  law  on  the  subject, 
as  stated  in  the  Book  of  Numbers,  the  tow  might  be  of  shorter  or  longer  duratioQ, 
and,  at  the  expiration  of  the  time,  the  devotee  shaved  his  head,  and  offered  cer- 
tain appointed  sacrifices ;  but  as  these  could  not  be  offered  out  of  Jerusalem, 
those  who  took  this  vow  in  foreign  parts  made  their  offerings  at  their  next^isit 
to  the  holy  city.  At  the  eastern  port  of  Cenchrea,  where  he  prepared  to  embark 
for  Asia,  the  days  of  Panrs  vow  expired,  and  he  shaved  his  head,  necessarily  de- 
ferring his  offerings  till  he  should  reach  Jerusalem.  Some  have  seen  so  mucli 
difficulty  in  this  transaction  that  they  transfer  the  vow  to  Aquila.  But,  besides 
that  the  vow  was  not  in  itself  improper,  it  might  be  an  object  with  Paul,  not 
proceeding  to  Jerusalem,  to  show  by  the  offerings  which  he  had  by  this  act  rendered 
hiaaaelf  liable  to  make  there,  that  he  did  not,  as  injuriously  reported,  despise 
their  law,  but  was  himself,  as  a  Jew,  disposed  to  conform  to  it  on  every  proper 
occasion.— JR«o**  Daily  Bibh  lUuatratwna. 

34.— EPHESUS.* 
Ephesus  was  the  capital  of  the   province  of  Asia,  and  as  such    the   res- 
dence^f  the  proconsul.    And  it  was  more  than  this,  being,  in  fact,  the  most 
important  city  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  principal  emporium  for  trade  with  the 
East.    It  was  called  "the  eye  of  Asia,"  or  rather  one  of  the  eyes,  Smyrna 
being   the   other ;     for   Ephesus    and    Smyrna,  both   of    them    on   the  sea- 
coast,  and  both  great  commercial  marts,  at  the  distance  of  about  forty  miles  from 
each  other,  looked  forth  like  eyes  from  the  projecting  forehead  of  this  peninsnl^ 
Though  Greek  in  its  origin,  i^  was  half  Oriental  in  the  prevalent  worship  and  the 
character  of  its  inhabitants ;  and  being  constantly  visited  by  ships  from  all  parts 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  united  by  great  roads  with  the  markets  of  the  interior, 
it  was  the  common  meeting-place  of  various  characters  and  classes  of  men.   The 
city  stood  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Gulf  of  Samos,  upon  a  plain  about  five  m2es 
long  from  east  to  west,  and  three  miles  broad  from  north  to  south.    On  all  sidflS, 
except  on  the  west,  which  lay  open  to  the  sea,   this  plain  was  shut  in  like  • 
stadium,  or  racecourse,  by  the  precipices  of  enclosing  mountains. — Br,  JPdrUr. 

*  We  commend  to  our  readers'  attention  the  "  Special  Notes  on  Ephesns,"  by  J.  T.  W^(»<4 
Esq.,  F.S.A,,  author  of  "Discoveries  at  Ephesus."  They  were  written  expressly  for  "Tl»« 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,"  published  by  Uie  Sunday  School  Union,  56,  Old  Bailey,  London. 
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35  — SILVKR  SHRINKS. 

There  was  a  sacred  month  in  Ephesas — ^the  month  of  Diana,  when  a  great 
religious  gathering  took  place  to  celebrate  the  public  game  in  honour  of  the  goddess. 
It  was  the  pleasant  month  of  May.  Trade  was  brisk  then  at  Ephesus,  not  only 
from  the  large  temporary  increase  of  population,  by  the  presence  of  proyincials  and 
strangers  from  more  distant  parts,  but  from  the  purchases  they  made  in  the  shops 
and  markets.  Among  the  tradesmen  of  Ephesus  there  were  none  who  depended 
more  upon  the  business  of  this  month  than  the  makers  and  dealers  in  such  holy 
trinkets,  which  votaries  took  home  ^is  memorials  of  their  visit  to  sacred  places. 
These  were,  at  Ephesus,  chiefly  silver  models  and  medallions  representing  the 
shrine  and  image  of  the  goddess.  Many  of  the  latter  exist  in  public  and  private 
cabinets . — Kitto. 

36.— THK    BLACK    ART, 

Ephesus  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  black  art  at  this  time,  and  the  popular  mind 
was  familiar  with  the  pretension  to  supernatural  gifts  and  endowments,  and  by  its 
experience  in  sorceries  and  charms  was  in  a  measure  hardened  against  the  due 
effect  of  miracles.    Indeed,  the  incantations  in  use  here  were  widely  celebrated 
under  the    name   of   Ephesian    charms.      The  most   famous  of  them  sounds, 
marvellously  like  the  gibberish  of  modern  conjurers,  "  Aski  Cataski  Lix  Tetrax 
Bamnameneus  Aision."    Nor  were  those  arts  merely  left  to  strolling  vagabonds  as 
a  means  for  extracting  a  few  pence  from  idle  women  and  ignorant  men,  but  they 
were  believed  by  the  educated,  and  studied  as  a  science  by  philosophers  and  men  of 
letters.  They  wrote  many  books  on  these  matters,  some  of  which  opening  the  arcana 
of  the  occult  art,  were  highly  valued,  and  sold  for  immense  sums.     It  is  easy 
therefore  to  understand  that   many   believed    in   and    availed    themselves    of 
Paul's  supernatural  powers,  and  went  away  with  the  impression  that  he  had  ac- 
quired some  superior  skill  which  had  not  yet  been  made  known  in  books. — KUto, 

37— THK  ASIATIC  GODDESS  DIANA. 

The  ''image which  fell  down ''  (Acts  xiz.  35) 
was  a  block  of  wood,  and  did  not  represent  the 
Greek  Diana  (a  female  hunter),  but  the  Oriental 
idea  of  a  "  many  breasted  "  deity  by  whom  aU 
life  was  sustained.  Except  a  rude  representa- 
tion of  a  female  face  and  hands,  and  numerous 
breasts,  there  was  little  but  a  shapeless  block 
of  wood.  It  stood  in  a  small  enclosure,  hidden 
by  a  curtain  from  vulgar  gaze.  Our  engraving 
combines  the  details  of  several  ancient  repre- 
sentations of  this  goddess, — The  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles, 
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90.— JESUS  CHRIST'S  BLOOD- 

1  Cob.  t.  7. — **  Christ  our  Fassover  is  sacrificed  for  us." 
The  experience  of  poor  Jack,  a  deaf  mute,  is  thus  given  by  Charlotte  Elizabeth, 
**  He  told  me  that  when  he  had  lain  a  good  while  in  the  grave  God  would  call 
«loud,  '  Jack ! '  and  he  would  start  and  say,  '  Yes,  me  Jack.'  Then  he  would 
rise  and  see  multitudes  standing  together,  and  God  sitting  on  a  cloud,  with  a  very 
large  book  in  His  hand  (he  called  it  '  Bible-book '),  and  would  beckon  him  to 
etand  before  Him,  while  He  opened  the  book  and  looked  at  the  top  of  the  pages, 
till  He  came  to  the  name  of  John  B.  In  that  page,  he  said,  God  had  written  all 
his  'bads,'  every  sin  he  had  ever  done;  and  the  page  was  full.  So  God  would 
look  and  strive  to  read  it,  and  hold  it  to  the  sun  for  light ;  but  it  was  all  no,  no-, 
nothing,  none.  He  said  he  had  done  much  bad,  but  when  he  first  prayed  to  JesuS 
Christ,  He  had  taken  the  book  out  of  God's  hand,  found  that  page,  and  palled 
from  His  palm  something  which  he  described  as  filling  up  the  hole  made  by  the 
nail,  had  allowed  the  wound  to  bleed  a  little,  paseifig  His  hand  down  the  page,  so 
that,  as  he  beautifully  said,  God  could  see  none  of  Jack's  bads,  only  Jesus  Christ^s 
blood.  Nothing  being  thus  found  against  him,  God  would  shut  the  book,  and 
there  he  would  remain  standing  before  Him  till  the  Lord  Jesus  came,  and  saying 
to  God,  '  My  Jack,'  would  put  His  arm  around  him,  draw  him  aaide,  and  bid 
him  stand  with  the  angels  till  the  rest  were  judged.' 


>* 


91.— SEARCHING  FOR  TRUTH. 

Acts  xviii.  28. — "  Shewing  by  the  Scriptures  that  Jesus  was  Christ." 

A  German  rabbi  in  Quebec  was  in  difficulties  about  Christianity,  and  opened 
his  mind  to  a  European  rabbi  who  happened  to  come  to  Canada.  He  promised 
him  a  letter  on  the  subject,  but  never  sent  it.  Comparing  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  for  himself  he  became  convinced  that  Christ  was  the  Messiah,  gave 
up  his  position  in  the  synagogue,  suffered  persecution,  and  became  a  Christian. 

92.— GOOD  ^WORKS. 

EpHBs.  ii.  1. — **  You  hath  He  quickened,  who  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins." 

"  God,"  said  a  minister  to  a  boy,  who  stood  watching  a  caterpillar  spinning  a 
very  beautiful  cocoon—"  God  sets  that  little  creature  a  task  to  do,  and  diligently 
and  skilfully  he  does  it ;  and  so  God  gives  us  good  works  to  perform  in  His  name 
and  for  His  sake.  But  were  the  insect  to  remain  satisfied  for  ever  in  the  silken 
ball  which  he  is  weaving,  it  would  become  not  his  home,  but  his  tomb.  By 
forcing  his  way  through  it,  and  not  resting  in  it,  will  the  winged  creature  reach 
suLshine  and  air.     He  must  leave  his  own  works  behind  if  he  would  shine  in 
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freedom  and  joy.  And  00  it  is  with  the  Christian.  If  he  rest  in  his  own  works, 
whateyer  they  may  he,  he  is  dead  to  God,  and  lost  to  glory ;  he  is  maldng  of 
what  he  may  devavirtues  a  hairier  hetween  himself  and  his  Sayiour." 

A.L.O.E. 

93.— PO^WKR  OF  LOYK. 

1  JoHir  iy.  10.— «  Kot  that  we  loyed  God,  but  that  He  loyed  us." 

A  certain  man  had  a  wayward  son.  His  conduct  brought  down  his  father  to  a 
prematnze  graye.  On  the  day  of  his  funeral  the  son  was  present,  saw,  unmoyedr 
the  pall  of  his  father  in  the  coffin,  stood  immoyed  on  the  brink  of  the  graye. 
The  family  retraced  their  steps.  Their  father's  will  and  testament  was  read; 
in  that  testament  was  the  name  of  the  undutiful  son.  As  his  name  was  lead 
his  heart  heayed  with  emotion,  his  eyes  were  bedewed  with  tears,  and  he  was  heard 
to  say,  ^  I  did  not  think  that  my  father  would  haye  so  kindly  thought  of  me  in 
his  will."  In  the  family  of  Christ,  some  of  us,  in  reading  His  Testament  and 
thinking  upon  His  great  loye  and  marvellous  gifts,  feel  our  unprofitableness  and 
unworthiness,  and  are  filled  with  contrition  and  gratitude,  with  loye  and  wonder. 
— Sev,  John  Davies, 

94.— FREKDOM. 

PsA.  cyii.  14. — "  He  brought  them  out  of  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death,  and  brake 

their  bands  in  sunder." 

In  the  year  1830,  on  the  night  preceding  the  let  of  August,  the  day  the  bUybs 
in  our  West  Indian  colonies  were  to  come  into  possession  of  the  freedom  promised 
them,  many  of  them,  we  are  told,  neyer  went  to  bed  at  all.  Thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  them  assembled  in  their  places  of  worship  engaging  in  deyotional 
duties,  and  singing  praises  to  God,  waiting  for  the  first  streak  of  the  light  of  the 
morning  of  that  day  on  which  they  were  to  be  made  free.  Some  of  their  number 
were  sent  to  the  hills,  from  which  they  might  obtain  the  first  yiew  of  the  coming 
day,  and  by  a  signal  intimate  to  their  brethren  down  in  the  yalley  the  dawn  of 
that  day  that  was  to  make  them  men,  and  no  longer,  as  they  had  hitherto  been 
mere  goods  and  chattels, — men  with  souls  that  God  had  created  to  liye  for  ever. 
How  eagerly  must  these  men  haye  watched  for  the  morning ! 

Three  hundred  years  ago  in  Holland  about  one  million  of  people  stood  for  Protes- 
tantism and  freedom,in  opposition  to  the  mightiest  empire  of  that  age,  whose  banners 
the  Pope  had  blessed.    William,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  a  man  who  feared  Grod,  wis 
the  champion  of  the  righteous  cause.    In  the  heat  of  struggle,  when  the  young 
republic  seemed  about  to  be  oyerwhelmed,  William  receiyed  a  missiye  from  one  01 
his  generals,  then  in   command  of  an  important  post,  inquiring   among  other 
things  if  he  had  succeeded  in  efiecting  a  treaty  for  aid  with  any  foreign  power,  a^ 
France  and  England,  such  as  would  secure  aid.    His  reply  was,  "  You  ask  me  if  ^ 
haye  made  a  treaty  for  aid  with  any  great  foreign  power ;  and  I  answer  that, 
before  I  undertook  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  Christians  in  these  provinces,  * 
made  a  close  alliance  with  the  King  of  kings^  and  I  doubt  not  that  He  will  give  us 
the  yictory."    And  so  it  proved. 
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95.— PO^WER  OF  THK  ^WORD. 

Hbb.  iv.  12. — *'  The  word  of  GK>d.is  quick  and  powerfiil,  and  sharper  than  any  two-edged 

sword." 

The  Earl  of  Rochester,  of  whom  it  has  been  said  that  he  was  *'  a  great  wit,  a 
great  scholar,  a  great  poet,  a  great  sinner,, and  a  great  penitent,"  left  a  strict  charge 
to  the  person  in  whose  custody  his  papers  were  to  bnm  all  his  profane  and  lewd 
writings,  as  being  only  fit  to  promote  vice  and  immorality,  by  which  he  had  so 
highly  offended  God,  and  shamed  and  blasphemed  that  holy  religion  into  which  he 
had  been  baptized.     Br.  Watts  refers  to  him  in  the  following  lines : — 

• 

Strephon  of  noble  blood  and  mind, 

For  erer  shine  his  name ! 
As  death  approached,  his  soul  refined, 

And  gave  his  looser  sonnets  to  the  flame. 
Bum,  bum,  he  cried,  with  sacred  rage. 

Hell  is  the  due  of  every  page. 
Hell  be  the  fate !    But  oh,  indulgent  heaven. 
So  vile  the  muse,  and  yet  the  man  forgiven ! " 

Abraham  Cowley,  the  poet,  towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  lamented  that  he 
had  ever  written  any  poems  of  an  idle  or  licentions  tendency,  and  left  orders  in 
his  last  will  that  in  another  edition  of  his,  works  such  pieces  should]  not  be  in- 
serted. He  wished  that  writers  of  a  poetic  genius  would  employ  their  talents  on 
divine  subjects,  and  to  the  honour  of  God.  He  used  to  say,  "  The  conversion  of 
poets,  and  of  the  Jews,  would. bring  great  glory  to  the  Christian  religion.** 


96.— CHILDLIKK    CONFIDKNGK. 

Hbb.  viii.  9.—'*  I  took  them  by  the  hand  to  lead  them  outof  the  land  of  Egypt.*' 

In  the  dead  of  the  night  I  am  frequently  awakened  by  a  little  hand  stealing 
out  from  the  crib  by  my  side,  with  the  pleading  cry,  "Please  take  my  hand, 
papa !  *' 

Instantly  the  little  boy's  hand  is  grasped,  his  fears  vanish,  and,  soothed  by  the 
consciousness  of  his  father's  presence,  he  falls  into  a  deepsleep  again. 

We  commend  this  lesson  of  simple  faith  and  trust  to  the  anxious  and  sorrowing. 
Stretch  forth  your  hand,  although  you  may  be  in  darkness  and  gloom,  and  fear 
and  anxious  suspense  may  cloud  your  pathway  ;  and  that  very  act  wiU  reveal  the 
presence  of  a  loving,  compassionate  Father,  and  give  you  the  peace  that  passeth 
all  understanding. 

«  The  way  is  dark,  my  Father !  cloud  upon  cloud 
Is  gathering  thickly  o*er  my  head,  and  loud 
The  thunders  roar  above  me;  yet  see,  I  stand 
like  one  bewildered ;  Father,  take  my  hand. 
And  through  the  gloom  lead  safely  home, 
Leadsafely  home  Thy  child.' 


»» 
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97.— PREACHING  CHRIST. 

S  Cob.  ir.  6<— <*  We  preaob  noi  oonelvM,  but  Christ  Jetiu  the  Lord;  and  ooisdm 

your  terTants  for  Jei us'  fake. 

A  beautiful  example  of  humility  waa  set  by  a  father  of  the  Scottish  church, 
Dr.  Durham.  In  walking  to  the  place  of  worship  in  which  he  was  to  preach,  along 
with  a  much  admired  young  minister,  who  was  to  officiate  in  one  adjoining,  muld' 
tudes  were  thronging  into  one,  and  only  a  few  into  the  other.  '*  Brother,"  eaid 
he  to  his  young  Mend,  *^  you  will  have  a  crowded  church  to-day."  ''  Truly,"  siid 
the  other,  "  they  are  greatly  to  blame  who  leave  you  and  come  to  me.' '  "Not so, 
dear  brother,"  replied  Dr.  Durham ;  **  for  a  minister  can  receive  no  such  honour 
and  success  in  his  ministry  except  it  be  given  him  from  heaven.  I  rejoice  that 
Christ  is  preached,  and  that  His  kingdom  and  interests  are  gaining  ground,  thougli 
my  estimation  in  people's  hearts  should  decrease ;  for  I  am  content  to  be  mj- 
thiog,  so  that  Christ  may  be  all  in  alL  " 


98.— HOUSE  VISITING. 

Acts  xx.  20. — "  I  kept  back  nothing  that  was  profitable  unto  you,  but   have  sheved 
you,  and  have  taught  you  publicly,  and  £rom  house  to  house.' 


ft 


In  the  course  of  his  remarks  at  the  meeting  of  visitors  at  Mildmay  ConfereocA 
Hall,  and  after  hearing  various  reports  as  to  the  London  visitation,  Mr.  Mood/ 
said: — 

**  The  first  time  you  visit  a  house  you  do  not  accomplish  much.  The  second  time 
you  win  do  more,  and  the  third  time  still  more.  If  you,  friends,  have  got  a  dis- 
trict to  visit,  I  hope  you  will  keep  to  it,  and  will  not  think  of  giving  it  up.  The 
oftener  you  go,  the  more  they  will  welcome  you  ;  and  those  who,  perhaps,  hare 
slammed  the  door  in  your  face  will  open,  not  only  their  doors,  but  their  hearts,  and 
will  be  glad  to  receive  you  in  a  litUe  while.  Almost  the  last  man  to  join  oar 
church  before  I  left  was  a  publican,  a  man  I  had  been  after  for  twelve  years.  I 
suppose  I  have  been  at  his  house  from  200  to  300  times,  and  have  spent  two  or 
three  days,  if  it  were  put  together,  talking  with  that  man.    One  day  we  said  we 

would  call  on  our  friend  D .      We  went,  had  prayer  together,   and  asked 

him  to  the  meeting.     He  came  to  the  meeting,  and  the  Lord  met  him  there ;  he 
was  converted.     Very  soon  he  brought  his  wife,  and  his  daughter,  and  his  son. 
He  has  given  up  that  business  now,  and  is  working  for  God ;  but  it  took  twelve 
years  to  reach  him,     I  do  not  believe  you  are  going  to  do  very  much  good  hj going 
once  to  these  houses.     Go  every  week,  and  there  will  be  thousands  of  families 
reached  in  this  way.    Let  us  never  give  up  a  man,  and  bear  in  mind  that  we  have 
God  with  us.    He  is  above  everything,  and  will  help  us  if  we  only  persevere. 
There  is  one  district  in  Chicago  that  I  had  for  twelve  years,  and  every  year  my 
influence  increased  there.      When  I  first  commenced,  it  seemed  as  if  the  very 
stones  in  the  walls  and  on  the  sidewalk  frowned  on  me.     There  were  whole  streets 
where  there  was  not  a  door  open  to  receive  me.     There  is  not  a  family  now  but 
would  welcome  me — Jews  and  Gentiles,  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants;  but  it 
took  a  long  time  to  do  it. 
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99.— FAITHFULNKSS. 

Acts  zx.  24. — ''None  of  these  things  move  me." 

An  ancient  father  (Basil)  was  assailed  by  the  threatenings  and  allured  by  the 
promises  of  a  Roman  emperor  to  abandon  the  truth  of  the  gospel.  Dignities  and 
riehes  were  offered.  '^  Alas!"  said  the  faithful  confessor,  '*  these  speeches  are  fit  to 
catch  little  children  who  look  after  such  things ;  we  are  otherwise  taught  by  the 
Scriptures,  and  are  ready  to  suffer  a  thousand  deaths  rather  than  forsake  Christ.'* 
**  Know  ye  not  who  we  are  that'command  it  I "  said  the  prsBtor.  *'  We  submit  to  no 
•ne  when  they  command  such  things  as  these."  *^  Know  ye  not  that  we  haye 
honours  to  bestow  P  "  continued  the  prs&tor.  *'They/'  said  the  confessor,  "  are 
but  changeable  like  ourselves."  The  pretor  threatened  confiscation,  torment, 
banishment,  death.  "  As  for  confiscation,  I  have  nothing  to  lose ;  as  for  torment, 
this  body  will  soon  give  way ;  and  as  for  death,  that  will  only  set  me  at  liberty." 
**  Thou  art  mad,"  said  the  prsBtor.  **  1  wish  I  may  ever  be  so  mad,"  said  the 
servant  of  God.  His  undaunted  attachment  to  the  cause  of  Christ  affected  the  minds 
of  those  wlio  had  brought  him  before  their  tribunal ;  and  the  emperor,  instead  ot 
persisting  in  his  intimidations,  proffered  a  present,  which  the  venerable  Chris- 
tian refused. 

100.— TKLL   ^WHAT    YOU    KNO^W. 

Pai.  Ixvi.  16.—"  Come  and  hear,  all  ye  that  fear  God,  and  I  will  declare  what  He  hath 

done  for  my  soul." 

A  Chinese  convert,  so  soon  as  he  knew  the  love  of  Christ,  began  preaching  to 
his  fellow-countrymen*  Some  of  his  fellow-Christians  thought  he  should  wait 
before  he  began  to  preach,  and  came  and  asked  the  missionary  to  advise  him  to 
stop.  Upon  the  man  being  asked  if  he  was  advanced  enough  in  knowledge  to 
proclaim  the  gospel,  he  answered,  "  1  will  tell  the  people  what  I  know  now,  aad 
when  I  have  learned  moze  I  wiU  tell  them  more." 


■*^ 
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September  gth.— Morning. 
LOAD'S     PASSOVER. 


Exodus  xii.  1—14,  29—36.     {Hlder  Clast.) 


Thifl  chapter  givoB^the  incidents  of  one 

of  the  remarkable  nights  mentioned  in 

the  Bible.    In  that  night  the  tenth  and 

most  terrihle  judgment  fell  upon  Egypt, 

ending  the  cmel  rule  of  the  Pharaohs 

oyer  the  Hehrews,  and  making   the 

children  of  Israel  a  nation  of  free  men. 

"This  month  shall  be  unto  you  the 

beginning  of  months."     Picture  the 

solemn  activity  in  Goshen.     Describe 

the  errand  of  the  angel  of  death,  and 

dwell  upon  the  alarm  and  desolation 

tluoughout  Egypt. 

The  lesson  for  this  morning  is  *'  The 
Lord's  Passorer."    Let  ns  notice : — 

I.  GrOd*s  ivay  of  salvation. 
God  had  undertaken  to  deliver  laraej 
out  of  **  the  house  of  bondage."  Now 
the  crisis  had  arrived,  *  *  He  made  known 
His  ways  unto  Moses,  His  acts  unto  the 
children  of  Israel." 

1.  The  way  was  by  a  singular  sacrifice, 
A  spotless,  innocent  lamb  was  to  be 
provided,  slain,  and  its  blood  sprinkled 
— according  to  instructions — to  avert 
destruction  and  obtain  freedom.  The 
idea  came  directly  from  God.  Who 
would  have  thought  of  such  an  ex- 
pedient for  safety  and  deliverance  P  God 
often  adopts  ways  that  seem  unlikely. 


For  example :  The  passage  of  the  Bed 
Sea.  The  provisions  furnished  on  the 
wilderness  march.  The  brazen  serpent* 
The  conquest  of  Jericho.  Gideon's 
victory.  The  sacrifice  offered  by  Jesns 
Christ  was  the  carrying  out  of  a  divine 
^dea.  The  atonement  made  for  ns  is 
singular  in  its  nature,  and  is  nerer  to 
be  repeated.  "Salvation  belongeth 
unto  the  Lord." 

2.  The  way  wcu  proved  eufict^- 
Some  might  have  said.  What  is  tbe 
use  of  killing  a  lamb  ?  What  can  its 
blood  do  for  us  ?  What  connection  can 
there  be  between  sprinkled  door-posts 
and  our  rescue  f  They  did  not  regard 
the  directions  as  absurd,  nor  cultivate 
doubts.  All  that  was  required  of  them 
was  thoroughly  and  promptly  done. 
They  did  as  they  were  told,  and  were 
delivered  (ver.  28).  So,  concerning 
redemption  by  Jesus  Christ,  instead  of 
stopping  to  conjecture  or  criticise,  trf 
what  it  can  do  for  you.  The  value  and 
efficacy  of  Christ's  sacrifice  are  proved 
by  personal  trust.  "  We  have  redemp- 
tion through  His  blood."  "0  taste 
and  see." 

II.   God's   way  of  salvation 
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demands  trust.  Moved  by  fear 
and  allured  by  hope,  the  Israelites  relied 
upon  the  Lord's  assurance.  '^  Without 
faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God." 
Nothing  pleased  Jesus  Christ  more  than 
to  "find  faith  on  the  earth;"  and 
nothing  grieved  Him  more  than  to  be 
dbtrusted.  The  salvation  from  Egyp- 
tian serfdom  on  the  human  side 
depended  upon  faith.  Our  deliver- 
ance from  sin,  defilement,  unrest,  and 
sorrow,  unto  pardon,  purity,  peace,  and 
joy,  God  has  made  to  depend  upon  our 
trust.  **  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son 
hath  everlasting  life;  and  he  that 
believeth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life, 
but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  upon  him." 
"  The  gospel  of  Christ  is  the  power  of 
God  unto  every  one  that  believeth." 

Now  notice  that — 

III.  God's  way  of  salvation 
should  be  made  known.  Our 
God  desires  His  deeds  to  be  held  in 
memory.  "  He  hath  made  His  wonder- 
ful works  to  be  remembered."  Customs 
are  abiding  memorials.  By  a  joyous 
yearly  festival,  God's  saving  power  was 
to  be  commemorated.  The  people  were 
to  be  ready  to  answer  the  question  of 
the  amazed  children,  '*  What  mean  ye 
by  this  service?"  thus  ensuriug  that 


the  story  of  national  redemption  should 
be  rehearsed  and  passed  on  through 
generations.  The  mercy,  the  love,  the 
salvation  of  God  must  be  published, 
and  kept  in  everlasting  remembrance. 
Jesus  Christ  gave  a  sacred  keepsake  to 
all  His  followers,  with  the  words,  '*  Bo 
this  in  remembrance  of  Me."  Recall 
the  precious  truth,  and  make  known  the 
glad  tidings  contained  in  the  Golden 
Text — "For  even  Christ  our  Passover 
is  sacrificed  for  us." 

Among  incidental  lessons  the  follow- 
ing may  be  elicited : — 

(1)  Nothing  escapes  the  eyes  of  the 
Lord.  He  knew  the  sins  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  the  sorrows  of  the  Israelites. 

(2)  God  never  forgets  His  promises. 
The  providence  did  not  linger  a  day 
behind  the  time  predicted  (ver.  41). 

(3)  God  is  equal  to  all  emergencies. 
That  which  seemed  impossible  came  to 
pass.  *'Is  anything  too  hard  for  the 
Lord  ?  '* 

(4)  Salvation,  though  requiring 
faith  and  obedience,  is  of  God's  grace. 
'*  It  is  the  Lord's  passover." 

(5)  Our  highest  wisdom  is  to  do 
God's  will.  "  The  children  of  Israel 
did  as  the  Lord  commanded." 

M.  Bbaithwaite. 


September  gth.— Morning. 

THE  LOAD'S  PASSOVE&. 

ExOD.  xii.  1—14,  29—36.     {For  a  Junior  Class.) 


Imtboduction.  —  Children  give 
names  of  the  three  great  Jewish  feasts, 
Bible  references  to  the  passover,  and 
an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  that 
feast  was  celebrated.  Supply  details 
{Bib.  Treas.,  iii.,  606 ;  and  New  Series, 
iii,  143;v.  48). 

Head  lesson. 

The  passover  reminds  of — I.  Doom  ; 
II.  Delivbrancb. 


I.  Doom. 

(a)  Dreadful. — Portray  midnight 
scene  of  anguish  and  sound  of  wailing 
in  eveiy  house.  Illus.  Eastern  cus- 
toms when  mourning  by  those  of  the 
Irish. 

(b)  Deserved. — The  Egyptians  sinned 
in  enslaving  people  who  had  placed 
themselves  under  their  protection,  is 
trying  to  exterminate  them  (Exod.  i)., 
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(ootioe   the  (retribntiYe  pniuahment), 
and  in  reoBtixig  God. 

(c)  Delayed, —  The  forbearance  of 
God  waa  illaatrated  even  in  this  terrible 
judgment.  Question  on  pieTioos 
plagues;  show  successiye  steps  by 
which  God  endeavoured  to  enforce 
obedience,  without  having  recourse  to 
it.    And  there  was  a  way  of — 

II.  Deliverance. 

(a)  Promwrf.— The  Israelites  were 
Hying  in  the  midst  of  a  wicked  nation- 
had  partaken  of  their  idolatrous  prac- 
tices—might justly  have  shared  their 
punishment.  God  preserved  them  during 
preyious  plagues,  now  makes  a  way  of 
escape,  but  it  must  be — 
^  (ft)  Prepared  for,  —  Examine  on 
directions  given. 

(1)  Choosing  lamb— our  best  must 
be  offered  to  God  (lUus.). 

(2)  Sprinkling  the  blood— shed  blood 
useless  unless  sprinkled. 

(3)  Bitter  herbs  and  unleavened  bread 
— «gnfl  of  affliction,  and  hasty  deliver- 
auce. 

(4)  Preparation  for  journey.  Obedi- 
e»e0  proved  faith. 

(e)  Performed  (ver.  29—36).  —  Pic- 
ture  the  vi^st  number  (about  3,000,000) 
leaving  the  land  (probably  by. different 
routes),  hastened  by  king's  command- 
ment, enriched  by  gifta  from  the  Egyp- 
tians, who  dread  further  punishment  of 
the  great  God,  faithful  alike  to  His 


j>romi8es  and  threatenings.    This  vas 

th«K- 

Birthday  of  the  Nation. 

How  re«idy  they  would  be  to  l^eep  it 
every  year !  The  first  month  they  had 
spent  as  a  free  people,  so  it  was  tol)e 
the  first  month  of  their  year.  (Explain 
the  month  Nisan  aa  the  first  of  the 
religious  and  the  seventh  of  the  ciyil 
year.) 

Children  repeat  Golden  Text,  Weaie 
in  bondage  to  sin  (John  viii.  34),  and 
under  doom  of  death  (Rom.  vi.  -3). 
This  doom  is  dreadful  (Matt,  ziii*  ^^ 
42),  deserved  (Horn.  iii.  23),  and  only 
delayed  by  the  forbearance  of  God 
(2  Pet.  ii.  9).     A  way  of  deliveram 


(a)  Promised  (John  iii.  16).— Christ 
the  great  Antitype — the  Lamb  mthd 
blemish,  &c.  (Isa.  Hii.  7 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  22; 
Luke  xxiii.  4).  Blood  shed,  no  bonf 
broken,  &c. 

(b)  To  be  prepared  /or.— "Purge 
out  leaven."  Explain  leaven  as  emblem 
of  sin  (1  Cor.  v.  8;  Luke  in,  !)• 
Blood  to  be  sprinkled.  Impress  lesson 
that  though  Christ  died  we  cannot  be 
saved  unless  His  blood  is  sprinkled  upon 
our  hearts, 

(c)  TFill  be  performed, —''^^  ^ 
faithful  that  promised."  Let  each  one 
ask.  Am  I  safe  under  the  blood  oi  the 

LambP 

Emily  E,  l- 


September  9tb.^Afternoon. 
PAXTIt    AT     EPHESTJS. 


Acts  xviii.  24,  to  xix.  12. 

Introduction. — Recall  the  last 
stages  of  Paul's  second  missionary 
journey  (chap,  xviii.  18—22).  The 
short  stay  at  Ephesus ;  PrisciUa  and 
Aquila  left  there  ;  the  circumstances  re- 
quiring their  removal  (chap,  xviii.  2). 
Picture  their  farewell  greeting  to  the 


{For  a  Scripture  Cflass,) 

apostle  as  he  embarked  at  Ephesns. 
(For  description  of  Ephesus,  see  *'The 
Apostle  of  the  GentQes,"  p.  268,  &c.) 

Explanation  of  verses  during  the 
reading,  see  Ifotes, 

Exposition.— Our  lesson  traces  w 
progress  of  truth  at  Ephesus. 
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I.  Apollos  prepares  the  soil 
for  gospel  seed. 

Question  out  conceming  Apollos  and 
his  work,  that  he  was  a  learned  Jew, 
trained  at  the  XJniyersity  of  Alexandria, 
where  h»  had  heard  of  John  Baptist's 
mimstEy,  and,  eompanng  that  message 
with  his  Jewish  Seriptores,  believed  that 
«the  kingdom  ol  heaven"  was  ^'at 
hand;*'  lived  np  to  his  knowledge; 
taught  others  what  he  knew ;  ooming  to 
Ephesus,  spoke  with  power  the  truth 
which  he  had  proved,  *' knowing  only 
thei  baptism  of  John,"  but  thus  ''pre- 
paring the  way  of  the  Lord."  Picture 
the  seenfl  in  the  Ephesian  synagogue. 

n.  Priscilla  and  Aquila  so^ssr- 
ing  gospel  seed. 

Note,'they  worship  with  their  Jewish 
brethren  in  the  synagogue ;  hear  Apollos 
expound  Scripture ;  mark  his  earnest- 
ness, and  yet  the  imperfection  of  his 
knowledge;  invite  him. to  their  home, 
give  him  further  instruction,  &c.  Then, 
proving  it  by  his  scriptures,  Apollos 
believed,  and  went  forth  to  Corinth  to 
"  water  "  the  seed  previously  sown  by 
Paul. 

III.  Paul  "watering  seed  pre- 
viously sown, 

Yer.  1,  Trace  his  (probable)  route 
through  Qalatia,  Phrygia,  &c.  doubtless 
finding  great  joy  (see  '*  Footsteps  of 
St.  Paul,"  p.  245,  &c.),  and  receiving 
substantial  proof  of  Christian  love  in 
tbe  churches'  liberality  ''  for  the  poor 
Mints  at  Jerusalem."  Then  his  pro- 
inise  fulfilled  (chap,  xviii.  21). 

rV".   Paul   reaping  the    first- 
fruits  at  Ephesus. 
lecture  his  arrival,  — seeking  his  old 


friends  Priscilla  and  Aquila,  arranging 
to  resume  work  with  them,  hearing  con- 
cerning the  visit  of  Apollos,  planning 
his  own  future  conduct,  &c.  Soon 
twelve  "disciples,**  rimilar  to  what 
Apollos  had  been,  e  e  discovered- 
marked  off  by  the!)  consistent  lives 
from  all-  around, — twelve  ready  to  be 
"gathered in.**  Note  the  total  igno-. 
ranee  of  these  twelve  conceming^ttie 
establishment  of  Christ's  kingdom,  and 
of  the  events  of  Acts  ii.  ;  their  itnme' 
diate  reception  of  higher  forms  of  truth 
than  they  had  previously  known ; 
their  baptism,  &c.,  and  the*' Lord  of 
the  harvest"  recognising  them  as  His 
,own  by  the  gift  of  His  Holy  Spirit 
(ver.  6,  6). 

V.  Paul  gathering  a  hatrvest 
at  Kphesus  (chap.  xix.  10). 

Elicit  how  ''the  enemy"  began  to 
work  at  once;  the  apostle's  persever- 
ance ;  the  plan  he  adopted,  lecturing  in 
a  public  school,  the  dangeirs  to  which  he 
was  exposed.  ("I  die  daily");  his 
fatherly  care  ("day  and  night  with 
tears") ;  the  special  power  given  to  him 
(ver.  11,  12)  to  counterbalance  the 
marvellous  myths  believed  in  by  the 
superstitious  Ephesians.      (Question.) 

Apply.  Sas  the  gospel "  quickened  " 
Tout  (Golden  Text)  and  is  this  new 
life  progressing  in  your  heart  ?  Elici 
how  gradually  it  was  developed  at 
Ephesus ;  but  we  shall  see  next  Sunday, 
how  great  was  its  power.  Meanwhile^ 
if  you  only  know  a  little  of  its  truth, 
confess  and  live  up  to  what  you  know  : 
* '  He  who  has  begun  a  good  work  in 
you  will  continue  the  same  unto  the  day 
of  Jesus  Christ." 

Annie  B. 
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September  18th.— Morning. 
THB    FUaHT    FBOK    EaTPT. 

ExoDVB  ziii.  17  to  xir.  9. 


How  ftranga  mnst  have  been  the 
fiBelings  d  the  'oople  of  Israel  when 
they  left  the  and  of  Egypt,— the 
memory  of  all  tl.^  terrible  things  they 
bad  witnessed,  the  great  deUyerance  Qod 
had  wrought  for  them,  and  now  all 
the  bustle  of  the  departure  of  so  great 
a  best. 

I.  The  Exodus,  or  Departure. 
— Book  takes  its  name  from  this  eyent. 

(1)  Ood  led  the  people. 

The  wonderful  pillar  of  cloud  and 
fire  gaye  direction,  light,  ahade,  and 
defence. 

The  way  God  led  them  was  the  best 
way.  Ood  will  be  our  guide  ;  we  may 
sing,  ''Guide  me,  0  Thou  great 
Jehoyah." 

(2)  They  go  out  in  good  order. 

<*  Harnessed,"  or  in  ranks  or  squad- 
rons. **  Order  is  heaven's  first  law." 
(Compare  Christ  feeding  the  five  thou- 
sand.) God  guides,  but  we  have  to 
order  the  march.  Always  something 
for  us  to  do. 

(3)  They  carry  the  bones  of  Joseph. 
This  was  in   accordance    with  the 

dying  wish  of  Joseph.  It  would  re- 
mind them  that  once  this  departure  was 
only  in  promise,  which  was  now  ful- 
filled ;  this  would  help  them  to  believe 
what  yet  remained,  that  God  would 
bring  them  to  the  •*  land  of  promise." 


Let    us    use  fulfilled  promises  as  0 
ground  of  trust  for  future  blessings. 

II.  The  First  Kncampxnent 

(1)  The  place  was  God's  choice.  '^In 
an  opening  between  high  rocks  *'  (Pi- 
hahiroth). 

(2)  A  place  of  apparent  danger. 
Just  a  place  to  be  easily  taken ;  sea 

in   front,   steep  cliffs  on  either  side^ 
Egypt's  hosts  behind. 

(3)  But  Ood  knows  how  to  deliver. 
He  wiU  yet  be  honoured  uponPluuaoIi. 

God  knew  the  end  from  the  begiimiiig. 
What   God  chooses  is  best.     The  path 
of  duty  is  the  safest, 

III.  The  Pursuit- 

(1)  Pharaoh  had  either  again  forgotts^ 
Ood^s  power,  or  else  he  taill  still  defy  H. 

"He,  that  being  often  repnored 
hardeneth  his  neck,  shall  suddenly  be 
destroyed,  and  that  without  remedy." 

Let  us  beware  of  trifling  with  GWi 
jttdgments. 

(2)  The  number  and  power  of  the 
Egyptians, 

Mark  the  contrast  between  the 
Egyptians  and  the  Israelites. 

Littte  wonder  that  Pharaoh,  looking 
at  the  two  companies,  felt  sure  w 
bringing  back  his  former  slaves. 

Let  us  trust  to  God  in  times  of  danger^ 
and  we  shall  see  His  power  exerted  fof 
us.  H.  0.  &• 


September  z6th. — Afternoon. 
POWER    OF    THE    WORD. 
Acts  xix,  13 — 28. 


The  Golden  Text  might  be  quoted  as 
a  starting-point  to  this  lesson  (Heb.  iv. 
12).  It  is  a  bold  assertion.  The 
4Biame  writer  in   another  place    says, 


"  Prove  all  things."  The  lesson  is  to 
prove  the  truth  of  the  assertion.  J-^ 
teacher  might  represent  the  text  w  • 
statement  to  be  investigated,  and  tli« 
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scholars  to  be  the  j  udges.  In  the  leflson 
there  are  three  who  bear  testiiiiony  to 
the  trath  of  the  statement, — 
I.  An  Kvil  Spirit. 
Show  how  Satan  often  dwells  in 
people,  as  seen  by  their  words  and 
Actions.  This  eyil  spirit  commanded 
by  these  would-be  powerful  men  shows 
in  two  ways  the  power  of  the  word  of 
God. 

1st.  In  its  reply.  They  bade  him 
-come  out  of  the  man.  The  answer  was, 
**  Jesus  I  know,  Paul  I  know,"  &c. 
An  evil  spirit  confesses  to  men  it  knows 
Jesus.  Much  is  implied  in  that  word 
*'know.'*  When  we  know  Christ  it  is 
when  we  have  got  near  to  Him,  realized 
ho-w  good  He  is,  and  studied  His  na- 
ture :  the  same  as  when  we  know  a 
friend.  This  evil  spirit  knew  Jesus, 
and  thus  confessed  His  power.  It  was 
as  though  the  answer  had  been,  *'  Had 
Jesus  bid  me  come  foith.  Him  I  know, 
and  should  have  obeyed." 

2nd.  By  its  actions.  Not  only  con- 
fessing the  knowledge  of  the  right,  it 
punisheth  the  false — the  spurious  Chris- 
tians. An  illustration  of  this  could  be 
given  from  school  life.  Show  how  a 
number  of  boys  might  punish  any  one 
who  usurped  the  power  of  the  school- 
master. They  might  say,  "  The  master 
we  know,  the  usher  we  know,  but  who 
are  you?"  and  then  work  out  their 
boyish  revenge.  Thus  in  their  words 
and  in  their  defence  of  the  master's 
position  they  prove  the  power  of  the 
true  Master. 

II.  A  Number  of  Friends. 
Some  might  say,  "  Friends  would  be 
sure  to  try  to  prove  it.' '  If  these  friends 
had  only  spoken,  the  taunt  might  prove 
successful.  Show  what  they  gave  up. 
Not  only  were  the  books  valuable,  but 
doubtless  some  were  cherished  heir- 
looms. Ephesus  a  place  of  great  super- 
stition.   Love  for  a  Mend  often  con- 


strains us  to  say  much;  but  when  it 
constrains  us  to  sacrifice  much,  then  is 
shown  how  great  is  its  power  over 
us. 

Then  how  came  these  once  supersti- 
tious people  to  be  friends  ?  The  Word 
was  powerful  over  them  before  they 
could  have  had  strength  to  turn  from 
their  idolatrous  customs.  So  that  in 
two  ways  they  show  forth  the  power — 
1st,  in  their  conversion;  2nd,  in  part- 
ing with  their  sinful  belongings. 

III.  A  Number  of  Knemies. 

When  you  can  get  people  to  testify 
to  the  power  of  something  they  are 
opposed  to,  you  may  be  sure  their  testi- 
mony is  true.  The  silversmiths  of 
Ephesus,  who  made  silver  shrines,  con- 
fessed the  power  of  Christianity — ^that 
it  was  gradually  but  slowly  progressing 
in  their  midst,  like  leaven  in  meal.  It 
was  not  love  that  prompted  this  saying, 
but  fear,  lest  their  purses  should  grow 
lighter,  lest  the  pure  religion  of  Christ 
should  entirely  dispose  of  silver  shrines 
and  all  other  such  idolatrous  articles. 

After  all  witnesses  are  heard  it  is 
usual  for  the  judge  to  sum  up  the 
evidence.  The  scholars  could  do  this 
by  testing  from  their  own  experience, 
or  from  that  of  their  friends,  the  va- 
lidity of  the  evidence.  As,  for  instance, 
in  the  case  of  the  first  witness,  the 
question  might  be  asked, — 

"  Have  you  ever  been  constrained  to 
defend  the  religion  of  Christ,  if  even 
you  yourself  are  not  religious  ? 

Second  part  of  evidence :  Bid  you 
ever  hear  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  chang- 
ing  a  bad  man  into  a  good  one  P  Has 
it  changed  any  of  you  ?  or  has  it 
shown  its  power  in  you  by  constraining 
you  to  part  with  what  was  dear,  but  of 
doubtful  character  P 

Third  part  of  evidence :  Have  you 
ever  heard  of  a  whole  town  being  moved 
by  the  simple  preaching  of  the  word  ? 
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Would  it  be  poaaiUe  lor  anybody  to  ny 
bat  you  were  busy  getting  oonTerts  to 
Gbriet*8  religion  f 

Tbeie  qaestionn  migbt  be  simplified 
and  illnatrated ;  but  if  ponible  get  an 
answer  to  eacb  from  the  scholars. 

Tbe  last  thing  in  a  trial  is  the  yerdiot. 
Get  your  scholars  to  giye  a  Terdict.  Is 
the  word  ot  God  powerful,  or  is  it  not ! 


It  m«st  necessarily  be  ;  the  word  it 
poweiful. 

The  silyersmitfas  of  Ephesus  came  to 
what  they  thought  8  grand  oonchson 
to  their  meeting  by  ciying,  ^  Great  b 
Diana,**  &c. ;  but  our  condnsion  is 
far  grander,  because  altogether  tnie: 
**  Great  in  power  is  the  gospel  of  the 
Christians.'*  C.  SKI^-^'£B, 


September  a3rd.-.Momisg. 
THE  SEA  DIVIDED. 

Exodus  xiy.  10 — 31.     {For  an  Infant  Class). 


Haye  you  eyer  been  in  u  crowd  ? 
What  a  pushing  and  jostling  there  is ! 
and  little  children  are  soon  lost  among 
the  bigger  people.  Show  picture  of 
the  Israelites  on  borders  of  the  Bed 
Sea.  God  had  tried  a  great  many 
things  to  persuade  the  wicked  king 
Pharaoh  to  let  them  leaye  his  country. 
Tell  me  some  of  them.  Childi*en 
mention  what  they  can. 

Hold  up  your  hands.  How  many 
fingers  and  thumbs  haye  youP  Tes, 
ten,  and  God  sent  ten  plagues  upon 
the  Egyptians  before  Pharaoh  would 
let  the  Israelites  go.  At  last  they 
started. 

Illustrate  stoxy  of  boy  who  was 
beaten  by  his  master  and  cruelly 
treated ;  at  last  left  him  and  entered 
he  seryice  of  a  kin  d  and  gentle  man. 
How  did  he  feel  ?  Yes,  very  happy ; 
and  the  Israelites  were  happy  at  first 
when  they  left  Egypt,  but  they  soon 
forgot  God's  goodness,  and  began  to 
grumble  at  the  first  difficulty. 

The    Difficulty. 

Listen  to  me,  and  I  will  tell  you 
what  it  was.  They  had  been  travel- 
ling many  miles  through  a  wilderness. 
Explain  this,  and  how  God  cared  for 
and  fed  them.  At  last  they  came  to 
the  8e<i,  For  what  ?  Kow  let  us  sing 
just  one  verse.    All  stand  up. 


"  I  sing  the  almighty  power  of  God, 
That  made  the  mountams  rise; 
That  spread  the  flowing  seas  abroad, 
And  built  the  lofty  skies." 

Yes,  our  Father  in  heaven  made  the 
great  mountains — a  high  hill,  very 
steep  to  climb,  &c.  ;  and  what  d^'^ 
Repeat  after  me^  "  Spread  the  flowing 
seas  abroad.  *'  Have  you  seen  the  sea  ? 
When  ?  where  ?  We  travel  many  miles 
in  the  train  to  reach  the  sea.  God's 
word  tells  us  that  **  the  sea  is  Hifi,  and 
H e  made^  it.**  Does  anything  live  in 
it  ?  Elicit  from  chiss  what  thejlnow 
about  the  fish— large,  small,  some 
dangerous,  &c. — the  seaweed  and  shells, 
&c.  Speak  of  the  rocks  and  sand  on 
the  shore,  and  how  children  love  to  dig 
in  it. 

The  Difficulty  Overconie, 
On  land  we  travel  in  what  ?   (CaH 
trains.)     But  on  the  sea  men  travel  m 
ships.    Now  the  Israelites  had  come  to 
the  sea,  but  had  no  ships  in  whici  ^ 
cross  it.     They  were  afraid,  and  begaa 
to  murmur,  and  forgot  what  God  am 
already  done  for   them-— thought  He 
could  not  help  them  now ;  told  Moses 
they  would  rather  die  in  the  land  of  tli» 
cruel  king   than   in   the  wildcmess. 
But  what  happened  ?    Something  yerf 
wonderful.      What    do    you   think^ 
show  large  handful  of  sand  on 
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divide  it,  make  way  through  it,  and 
thus  explain  how  Grod  divided  the  sea 
for  His  people  to  pass  ove  r  on  dry  laad. 
Note — Nothing  is  too  hard  for  God. 
Tell  children  the  story  of  Canute  on 
the  sea-shore,  and  his  inability  to  resist 
the  progress  of  the  waves.  Everything, 
even  the  mighty  sea,  in  God's  control. 
But  what  became  of  Pharaoh  ?  He 
was  sorry  he  had  let  the  Israelites  go, 
and  following  them^  overtook  them  at 
the  Bed  Sea.  Would  God  let  him  go 
over  too  ?  When  he  and  his  host  had 
started,  rejoicing  in  the  path  opened  in 


the  sea,  Godjbade  the  waters  return, 
and  they  were  all  (drowned).  Show 
in  simple  words  how  Pharaoh's  sin  was 
visited  upon  himself.  Illustrate,  little 
boy  disobeys  his  mother,  and  eats  the 
fruit  she  forbids  him.  He  suffers  for  it 
in  pain  and  sickness  ;  so  the  fruit  of  our 
own  actions  returns  upon  ourselves. 

Let  us  try  to  be  like  Jesus,  and  doing 
those  things  which  please  Him ;  live 
happy  and  useful  lives  here,  and  then  go 
to  be  with  Him  in  the  Father's  home 
above. 

E.  S  C. 


September  23rd.— Afternoon. 

PAUL  AT  MILETUS. 

Acts  xx.  17 — 38. 


Introduction. 

Our  lesson  is  about  a  good  man  who 
did  some  vert/,  hard  work  for  no  money. 
He  travelled  many  nules,  not  by  railway, 
but  on  foot.  He  might  have  had  a 
nice  home,  and  been  honoured  by  ricb 
people,  but  he  gave  up  his  home, 
honour,  and  comfort, — ^not  for  a  future 
fortune  like  the  gold-digger,  but  for 
Jesus*  sake.  Sometimes  he  was  obliged 
to  hide  from  enemies,  and  make  his 
home  with  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest. 
Kefer  to  his  imprisonment  (Acts  xvi. 
22 — 40).  Bat  all  these  dangers  ho 
could  risk  for  Jesus'  sake. 

Who  was  this  man  ?  (write  on  board, 
Paul).  Eefer  to  the  lesson  "Paul  at 
Ephesus ."  A  great  many  people  knew 
him  there.  Had  many  friends,  and  had 
often  preached  there  or  visited  from 
house  to  house.*  Perhaps  some  of  the 
Ephesian  boys  had  watched  him  make  a 
tent  cloth.  Prful  would  not  forget  to 
talk  to  them  about  Jesus. 

One  day  a  messenger  arrived  with 
sad  news.  The  friends  who  wished  to 
see  Paul  once  more  must  hasten   to 


Miletus.  (Black-board,  Paul  at 
Miletus.)  Some  offhis  friends  start  on 
the  journey.  How  Paul  would  welcome 
them,  and  what  a  long  talk  they  would 
have !  But  at  last  the  parting  comes* 
A  few  kind  words,  a  prayer,  and  then 
*' good-bye."  Ah!  the  friends  are  in 
tears,  for  they  will  see  Paul  no  more. 
As  they  walk  with  him  towards  the 
ship,  they  see  ;the  sailors  waiting.  Th 
vessel  is  reached ;  his  friends  see  him 
climbing  up  the  sides ;  he  waves  his 
hand,  and  now  the  ship  sails  away,  far 
away,  until  it  is  out  of  sight,  and  the 
only  things  to  be  seen  are  the  sea-gulls 
or  the  rolling  waves.  Paul  has  gone 
to  Jerusalem  for — (Jesus*  sake).  Left  his 
friends  for — (Jesus*  sake). 

Lesson  1.— We  can  be  workers  like 
Paul.  Perhaps  we  cannot  do  some 
great  work,  but  we  can  do  some- 
thing for  another's  good;  kind,  lov. 
ing,  gentle ;  not  think  of  our  own 
comforts,  but  "  bear  one  another's 
burdens."  Such  workers  often  get 
their  love  repaid,  and  obtain  many 
friends. 
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2.  Car  '*  labonn  of  love  "  to  others 
should  be  done  for  Jeuu^  sake.  Illus- 
trate, a  boy  called  at  a  farmhouse, 
and  was  treated  kindly.  He  was  a 
stranger  there,  but  his  father  was  an 
old  friend.  The  boy  received  kindness 
for  his  father's  sake.  So  we  for  Jesus' 
sake  should  be  kind  to  others,  and  do 
good  to  them,  whether  they  are  poor  or 
rich,  for  they  are  Jesus'  own  lambs. 


(Show  how  John  Bunyan  tdedto 
benefit  others,  although  it  brought lik 
suffering.      He,  too,  worked  for  Je&ui 

Do  we  try  to  work  for  Jesus*  sake 
If  so,  we  shidl  be  blessed  with  apeacefi 
and  happy  spirit  here,  and  lay  up  fc: 
ourselves  treasure  hereafter. 

Sing,   *'  We  are  but  little  cliildre& 
weak." 

WmiAM  SHAMOy. 


September  30th.— Morning. 

HOSES'  SONG. 

Exodus  zv. 


Bead  last  week  how  Israelites  ' '  were 
sore  afraid."  When  I  What  did  they? 
(xiv.  10).  Although  they  "cried  out 
unto  God,"  it  was  a  cry  of  fear,  not 
trust  and  expectation  of  help.  What 
else  did  they  ?  (11, 12).  Moses  trusted 
God,  and  told  them->-what?  (13,  14). 

Many  years  after,  David  wrote  about 
it,  and  said,  "Our  fathers  under ttood 
not  Thy  wonders  in  Egypt,  they  re- 
membered  not  the  multitude  of  Thy 
tender  mercies,  but  provoked  Him  at 
the  sea,  at  the  Ked  Sea ;  "  nevertheless 
—what  ?  (Psa.  cvi.  7.  8).  Why  ?  You 
know  how. 

So  lesson  begins  to-day,  **  Then  sang 
Moses  and  the  children  of  Israel  this 
song,"  &c. 

How  could  they  join  or  sing  together 
about  what  had  just  happened  ?  More 
likely  they  sang  one  after  another, 
answering,  responding,  according  to 
Eastern  custom  even  now.  (J.  Gadsby's 
"Wanderings,"  p.  82,  vol.  ii.)  See 
refs.,  Jndg.  v.  1,  12 ;   1  Sam.  zviii.  7. 

When  Moses  sang,  "  I  will  sing  unto 
the  Lord,  for  He  hath  triumphed  glori- 
ously :  the  horse  and  his  rider  hath  He 
thrown  into  the  sea,"  one  after  another 
would  take  up  the  thought  and  add  a 
note  of  praise.    And  presently  Miriam 


led  out  the  women  with  timbrels  ani 
dances,  and  they  took  up  the  cliom 
and  answered,  "Sing  ye  to  theW 
for  He  hath  triumphed  elorioTisly:  tke 
horse  and  his  rider  hath  iie  tiuown 
the  sea." 


We  are  not  sure  which  parts 
sang,  except  the  beginning,  andnKSt 
likely  11—18,  because  they  speak  of 
what  ivill  be.The  people  only  believed 
w^hat  they  saiw,  David  says,  "Tie 
waters  covered  their  enemies :  there  vas 
not  one  of  them  left.  Then  believed  they 
His  words;  they  sang  His  praise"  (f* 
cvi.  11,  12). 

Moses  did  more, — believed  whi^ 
he  didn't  see,  and  was  not  a&sid  to 
sing  (11—18). 

After  the  song,  what  did  they  ?  (?»- 
cvi.  13.) 

Although  these  soon  "forgat,"  tf 
when  fresh  trouble  came  began  again 
to  murmur  (Num.  xi.  5). 

Moses  wrote  the  song,  perhaps  nist 
ever  written ;  and  they  and  their  dm- 
dren  could  read  and  remember  >'  «^ 
often  in  after  times  it  senred  as « 
pattern.  (See  Isa.  xii. ;  2  Sam.  tei- 
16—18  ;  Psa.  Ixxvi.,  Ixxviii,  xcviii)' 

Learn— It  is  a  good  thing  to  gi^' 


OUTLINE  LESSONS. 
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thanks  unto  the  Lord,  and  to  sing 
praise  (Fsa.  xcii.)* 

A  good  thing  to  have  sacred  songs 
and  hymns  written,  that  others  may 
liear  and  praise  too  (Rom.  xy.  4 — 13). 

Luther  wrote,  **  It  was  a  beautiful 
day  when  we  departed  from  Worms. 
Firmly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the 
opinions  we  had  maintained,  I  felt  no 
uneasiness,  no  fear ;  I  knew  that  God, 
whose  servant  I  am,  would  protect  me 
from  my  enemies,  while  my  friends 
,    .    .   sang  hymns  of  joy  for  our  victory 


over  the  Pope  and  his  supporters.  .  .  . 
One  would  comihence  singing,  and  then 
they  would  all  at  once,  both  old  and 
young,  join  in  full  chorus,  and  so  long 
that  it  is  marvellous  how  voice  and 
breath  can  endure  it." 

Little  use  joining  in  hymns  of  praise 
with  thankless  hearts  (Ephes,  v.  19, 20 ; 
Col.  iii.  16,  17). 

We  are  told  of  a  time  coming  when  a 
great  company  will  sing  **  the  song  of 
Moses."  Where?  When?  Who  will 
be  there  ?  (Rev.  xv.  2 — 4). 

C.  Maw. 


September  30th.— Afternoon. 
BEVIEW    OF    THE    aUABTEB'S   LESSONS. 


To  conduct  a  skilful  review  two  things 
may  be  necessary.:  such  an  apprehen- 
sion of  the  set  of  lessons  as  shall  give 
them  unity  J  and  bring  prominently  out 
some  one  ffreat  point ;  and  then  such 
an  adjustment  of  the  various  subjects 
or  narratives  as  may  show  them  all  to 
he  illustrative  of  this  great  point. 

In  preparation  for  a  review,  the  list 
of  lessons  should  be  carefully  looked  at 
and  estimated.  What  have  they  aU 
been  about  P  At  firsfc  we  incline  to  say 
many  things,  but  presently  it  comes  to 
US  that  they  all  have  to  do  with  some 
one  thing.  Getting  that  one  thing  we 
win  the  foundation  for  our  review ;  on 
it  lesson  after  lesson  will  ^d  its  appro- 
priate place. 

Doing  that  with  this  quarter's  lessons, 
we  observe  that  they  all  concern  one 
num,  the  apostie  Faul.  Further,  they 
all  concern  one  period  of  FauVe  life. 
The  time  when  he  was  in  fvXl  work. 
His  time  of  aetwity  and  vigour.  The 
mimonary  period.  While  he  was  d^free 
many  persecuted,  but  not  bound. 

We  may  say  then  that,  before  this 
series,  we  dealt  with  VaxH^a  preparation 
for  his  work.    In  this  series  we  have 


studied  the  yood  work  of  Paul's  most 
active  years.  In  the  next  quarter's 
series  we  shall  consider  the  work  ho 
did  in  the  midst  of  personal  suffering, 
and  even  by  means  of  it. 

Fixing  attention  on  the  work  of  Paul's 
manhood,  we  observe  that  it  was — 

Pbeaching  the  Gospel. 
By  questioning  and  suggestion  teach 
what  the  gospel  is  ;  what  preaching  is ; 
what  great  commission  was  given  to  all 
(rod's  people,  and  what  special  call  was 
given  to  Paul. 

Remember  his  o^n  statement  that  he 
was  '*  determined  to  know  nothing 
among  men,  save  Jesus  Christ,  and  Him 
crucified." 

The  point  of  the  series  then  is  that  it 
illustrates — 

DiPFEBENT  Wats  and  Occasions  op 

PBEACEIINa  THE  GoSPEL. 

1.  Different  kinds  of  people  preached 
to. 

Compare  scenes  at  Cyprus,  Lystra, 
Athens,  and  Ephesus.  But  whether  to 
country  villagers  or  busy  townsmen,  it 
was  always  the  same  gospel. 

2.  Different  kinds  of  reception  the 
Gospel  met  with. 
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Some  it  made  inpetitHMiui — Lyetnu 
Someitenredofeapetitition— Bpheeoi. 
Some  it  made  inoieditloiie^Athflns. 
Some  it  leiit  to  learoli  the  Soripturee 
««Beznaiu. 
Ifanj  it  made  aainti,  aa  at  PidlippL 
8.  Diffvent  ways  inwbioh  the  gospel 

By  prejadioed  Jewa.  See  leaion  for 
July  16.  The  hindimnoe  was  orer- 
Tuled  for  good. 

By  proud  heathens,  aa  at  Athena. 

By  men  whoae  trade  was  injured,  as 
Elymas,  Demetrius,  and  at  Philippi. 

4.  DifierentjMTt^  the  preacher  of  the 
gospel  waa  placed  in. 


As  at  Lyatra,  and  st  PMlippL 

Gather  np  the  poiirt  lor 
refennce  to  the  Golden  Text. 

''But  now  in  Ohziat  Jeans  ye  irk 
Bomefime  were  fiur  off  are  made  nighbr 
the  blood  of  Chriat  * 

ninstimte  the  condition  in  which  M 
found  the  heathen  world,  '*  far  oT 
ftomOod*  The  goap^  he  took  to  tk 
*<far  off"  ones.  Tha  goepel  of  tit 
Father's  love,  shown  in  the  gift  of  ^ 
Sob,  and  proyed  in  His  blood-aheddiog 
for  redemption.  And  the  power  wIib^ 
accompanied  preaching  this  gospel:  i^ 
'*  brought  men  nigh." 

K.  Tuck. 


Bbmbmbbanoe. — What  we  wish  to  remember  we  should  attend  to,  so  as 
to  understand  it  perfectly,  fixing  our  attention  specially  on  its  meet  im- 
portant and  distinctiye  features.  We  should  disengage  our  minds  for  tk 
moment  from  other  things,  that  we  may  attend  effiBctually  to  that  which  is 
befiore  us.  No  man  will  read  with  much  adyantage  who  cannot  empty  hiBmin^ 
at  pleasure  of  otiier  subjects,  and  does  not  bring  to  the  author  he  reads  an  is- 
telleot  neither  troubled  with  care  nor  agitated  with  pleaauie.  If  the  mind  ^ 
filled  with  other  matters,  how  can  it  reoeiye  new  ideas  ?  It  is  a  good  practice 
to  improye  the  memory,  and  fax  better  than  making  notes,  or  transciibing  pai- 
sages  at  the  time,  to  read  eareftilly,  and  after  the  lapse  of  some-  days  to  writeu 
abstract  of  what  has  been  read,  and  this  will  giye  us  the  habit  of  storing  up  ftr 
future  use  our  immediate  acquisitions  in  knowledge.  Again,  memory  is  assiflted 
by  an  orderly  arrangement  of  thoughts.  .  It  is  obyious  that  in  recollecting  a  speecb 
or  discourse,  t?*at  is  most  easily  recalled  in  which  the  argument  proceeds  from  one 
step  to  another  by  regular  induction.  So  we  ought  to  conduct  our  studies ;  other- 
wise, our  knowledge  oeing  in  confusion,  our  memory  will  be  defectiye. — 3mvn 
Aldereon, 


■  T"''  ^'  i '    " 
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!|0tu  Jig  b  ^0ttr  JtHi? 


E  were  Bifcting  in  a  pleasant  arbonr,  overlooking 
a  cultured  yalley,  watching  the  sunset  behind 
the  distant  hills,  and  for  a  while  neither  my 
friend  nor  I  had  spoken.  I  don't  think  we 
care  to  speak  when  God  is  filling  His  western 
sky  with  golden  and  crimson  glories.  When  a 
man's  heart  is  full  he  is  usually  silent.  My 
friend  and  I  watched  quietly  until  the  crimson 
paled,  and  the  ashy  hue  of  the  night  clouds 
appeared,  and  then  abruptly  he  turned  to  me 
and  said,  '*  Herbert,  how  big  is  your  Bible  P  " 
I  was  taken  aback,  and  answered  at  once  in  a  very  simple  way, 
*'  The  one  I  generally  use  is  a  small  octavo." 

I  at  once  saw  the  merry  twinkle  in  his  eye,  and  the  effort  to  keep 
down  the  smile,  that  told  me  I  had  missed  his  point.  Tears  ago  he 
bad  been  my  Sunday  school  teacher,  and  now  I  had  become  a  teacher 
myself  he  gave  me  his  friendship,  and  that  I  had  learned  to  value  very 
highly.  Many  and  many  a  wise  thing  have  I  gained  from  him  since  I 
left  his  class.  He  answered  me  on  this  occasion  in  his  usual  quaint 
and  suggestive  way, — 

*^  I  am  afraid  your  Bible  is  a  much  smaller  octavo  than  you  suppose." 
Even  then  I  could  not  quite  catch  his  drift,  so  my  answer  must  have 
still  seemed  to  him  very  simple.  I  said,  *^  Don't  you  remember  my 
buying  a  Bible  while  in  the  class  with  you  P  Ton  wished  us  all  to 
bring  our  own,  and  helped  us  to  get  small  well-bound  copies  very 
cheaply." 

"  Oh  yes,"  he  replied,  "I  remember,  but  I  was  hardly  thinking  about 
the  size  of  the  printer's  book ;  that  grand  sunset  made  me  feel  bow  ' 
big  God's  works  are,  and  then  I  went  on  to  think  how  big  God's  word 
is.     Do  you  know,  I  believe  that  most  people's  real  Bibles  would  go 
into  their  waistcoat  pockets." 

October,  1877.  h 
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**  WeU,"  I  said,  '*  I  have  seen  the  <  Pilgrim's  Progress '  prinfced 
enough  for  that,  and  have  heard  of  newspapers  and  despatches  photo- 
graphed so  small  that  a  microscope  was  needed  for  deciphering  tbem ; 
but  I  don'fi  see  what  purpose  would  be  served  by  printing  the  Bible  so 
small  as  you  say." 

^*  You  mistake  me/'  he  replied;  '*  I  did  not  say  that  Bibles  might  be 
made  to  go  into  waiatooat  pookets,  but  that  the  real  Bibles  of  CbristiaD 
people  actually  are  small  enough.  Have  you  thought  how  many  pages 
might  be  taken  out  of  our  Bibles,  and  multitudes  of  Christian  people 
never  miss  them  F  Think  over  the  list  of  the  books,  and  you  will  soon  see 
what  I  mean.  Take  the  Pentateuch.  We  may  remove  many  chapters 
in  Exodus,  the  whole  of  Leviticus,  all  but  a  few  narratives  in  Numbers, 
and  the  first  part  of  Deutenmomy.  Take  the  historical  books ;  we 
may  remove  a  large  part  of  Joshua,  several  chapters  in  Judges,  the 
Book  of  Buth,  much  of  Kings  and  Chronicles,  and  Esther.  Take  the 
poetical  books;  we  may  remove  nearly  all  the  middle  chapters  in  Job, 
a  number  of  Psalms,  and  large  portions  of  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes: 
comparatively  few  would  miss  at  all  the  Song  of  Solomon.  Take  the 
prophetical  books,  and  we  may  almost  entirely  remove  the  minor 
prophets,  leaving  the  narrative  of  Jonah,  and  perhaps  the  books  of 
Hosea  and  Malachi.  Ezekiel  too  may  share  the  same  fate.  And  even 
the  New  Testament  must  be  considerably  reduced.  Some  Epistles  are 
seldom  read,  and  the  Book  of  Revelation  seems  to  be  the  exclusive 
possession  of  a  particular  class  of  minds.  Now  see  what  you  have  lefc, 
and  you  will  understand  what  I  mean  by  saying  that  the  Bible,  as 
people  have  it  and  use  it,  is  really  a  very  little  book." 

"I  see  your  meaning  now,"  I  said,  " bub  I  fancy  you  are  rather  too 
severe  and  sweeping  in  your  remarks.  I  admit  much  of  the  truth  of 
what  you  say,  but  I  hope  God's  Bible  is  not  practically  so  small  as  yon 
make  it  out  to  be.  It  is  very  painful  i^  think  that  God  should  have 
given  us  a  whole  book,  and  we,  in  our  wilfulness,  should  persist  in 
using  only  about  one-third  of  it.  Do  you  really  think  what  you  have 
said  fairly  represents  the  general  treatment  of  God's  word  ?  " 

**  Perhaps  1  have  been  a  little  extravagant  in  my.  statement,"  my 
friend  replied,  "  but  the  best  way  is  to  appeal  to  your  own  experience. 
I  asked  you  the  question,  *  How  big  is  your  Bible  R'  Now  think  over 
your  private  reading.     Am  I  wrong  in  saying  that  for  the  most  part 
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yon  keep  in  the  Psalms,  the  Grospels,  and  tlie  Epistles  P  Think  over 
1>he  public  reading  of  Scripture  in  our  sanctuaries ;  do  you  not  think 
that  our  pastors  would  be  surprised  to  know  how  constantly  they  read 
the  same  chapters  ?  Becall  your  teaching  in  the  Sunday  school ;  whole 
books  of  the  Bible  have  never  been  touched.  I  am  not  sure  whether  in 
view  of  actual  facts  I  have  expressed  myself  too  strongly.  And  I  have 
a  growing  sense  of  the  injury  done  to  Christian  thought  and  life  by 
making  and  keeping  our  Bibles  so  small.  We  want  the  true  broaden- 
ing that  comes  of  reading  God  in  history.  "We  need  the  stronger 
convictions  and  manlier  tone  which  would  follow  reading  the  Pro- 
phecies. We  might  profitably  carry  out  into  life  and  society  the 
practical  principles  of  Proverbs.  And  our  whole  work,  in  school  and 
church,  would  be  elevated  and  toned  by  a  wider,  fuller  acquaintance 
with  that  entire  revelation  which  God  has  graciously  given  us." 

As  I  walked  home  that  night  I  registered  in  heaven  this  solemn 
vow, — *'  Grod  helping  me,  His  Bible  shall  henceforth  be  as  big  to  me  as 
He  has  made  it." 

—       »>Z^' 
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Mt  life  flows  on  an  endless  song, 

Above  earth's  lamentation : — 
I  catoh  the  sweet  though  far-off  hymn 

That  hails  a  new  creation. 
Through  all  the  tumult  and  the  strife 

I  hear  the  music  ringing ; 
It  finds  an  echo  in  my  souE— 

How  can  I  keep  from  singing  ? 

What  though  my  jo^s  and  comforts  die  ? 

Tbe  Lord  my  Saviour  liveth ; 
What  though  the  darkness  gather  round  ? 

Songs  in  the  night  He  giyeth. 
No  fftorm  can  shake  my  inmost  calm 

While  to  that  refuge  clinging ; 
Since  Christ  is  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth, 

iiow  can  I  keep  from  singing  ? 

I  lift  my  eyes,  the  cloud  grows  thin, 

I  see  the  blue  above  it ; 
And  day  by  day  this  pathway  smooths 

Since  first  I  learned  to  love  it. 
The  peace  of  Christ  makes  fresh  my  heart  — 

A  fountain  ever  springing ; 
All  things  are  mine  since  I  am  His ; — 

How  can  I  k^ep  from  singing  ? 

Observer. 
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By  THi  Rev.  F.  Waostapf. 

How  many  of  oar  readers  have  ever  set  themselveR  fairly  to  analyze 
the  motives  by  which  they  are  prompted  to  their  work  in  the  Sunday 
school?  One  might  extend  the  inquiry  indefinitely,  and  ask 
whether  any  of  them  have  oonscientionsly  and  thoroughly  analyzed  the 
motives  which  influence  them  in  the  prosecution  of  any  good  work;  bnt 
the  special  character  of  this  magazine  in  a  measure  compels  n&  to 
confine  the  question  to  its  bearing  upon  one  particular  form  of  Chris- 
tian activity.  Even  with  this  restriction  the  subject  is  a  very  wide 
one,  and  one  which  might  be  more  fitly  handled  in  a  volume  than 
in  a  brief  article.  The  topic  has  been  suggested  by  a  paragraph  in  a 
recent  number  of  Notes  and  QuerieSf  and  for  the  purpose  of  giving  as 
much  point  as  possible  to  our  remarks  we  shall  endeavour  to  restrid; 
ourselves  to  a  line  of  thought  prompted  by  the  paragraph  alluded  to. 
It  is  as  follows,  and  is  in  reply  to  a  question  as  to  whether  blashing 
ever  takes  place  in  the  dark : — '*  There  can  be  nothing  to  prevent  blnsh- 
ing  taking  place  in  the  dark.  It  proceeds  from  a  sense  of  shame, 
which  stops  the  heart's  action  for  a  second,  and  thrusts  the  blood  to 
the  surface  of  the  skin  all  over  the  body;  but  it  is  most  apparent  in 
the  cheeks,  because  there  the  skin  is  thinner,  and  the  vascular  Bjstem 
more  active  and  elastic.  When  alone,  sensitive  people  will  blush  at  a 
thought  passing  through  the  mind ;  but  no  doubt  one  of  the  great 
incentives  to  blush  is  the  eye  of  another  fixed  upon  one.  This  is  absent 
in  the  dark ;  but  as  in  the  case  of  shame  it  is  only  the  secondary  cause 
of  blushing,  the  primary  cause  would  secure  the  efiect  without  it.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  many  would  blush  in  the  daylight,  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  others,  who  would  not  blush  in  the  dark  at  all,  because  with 
such  it  is  not  the  thing  done,  hut  the  heirig  found  out,  thai  touches 

th&mr 

Assuming  this  to  be  correct — and  we  see  no  reason  for  doubting  it,— 
then  it  follows  that  to  be  self- detected,  if  we  may  use  the  ezpression. 
does  not  necessarily  involve  the  sense  of  shame  which  arises  &om  being 
detected  by  another.  In  other  words,  the  consciousness  of  wrong-doing. 
minus  the  consciousness  that  such  wrong-doing  is  known  to  another,  ma/ 
fail  to  cause  a  sense  of  shame,  while  such  a  sense  of  shame  would  be  felt 
if,  to  our  knowledge  of  guilt,  there  was  added  a  consciousness  that  onr 
guilt  was  known  to  some  one  else.     If  we  blush  only  when  our  fault  is 
seen  by  another,  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  evidence  that  our  conscience 
is  less  tender  than  if  it  only  needed  a  knowledge  of  our  having  done 
wrong  to  produce  a  sense  of  shame,  even  when  there  should  be  no 
possibility  of  that  knowledge  extending  to  our  fellow-creatures. 
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Possibly  some  reader  may  be  askmg  what  all  this  has  to  do  with  the 
question  with  which  this  article  opens.  A  little  consideration,  how- 
ever, will  show  that  it  has  much  to  do  with  it.  Motives  differ  so  much 
from  actions,  that  while  it  is  easy  to  form  a  judgment  concerning  the 
latter,  it  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  pronounce  a  positive  judgment 
upon  the  former.  We  may  see  a  man  performing  some  indifferent 
action — that  is,  some  act  which  in  itself  is  harmless,  the  merit  or 
demerit  of  which  depends  entirely  upon  the  motive  by  which  it  is 
prompted.  Done  with  a  pure  motive  the  act  may  be  innocent,  and 
even  commendable.  Inspired  by  a  base  motive  it  becomes  sinful — 
possibly  so  sinful  as  to  amount  to  what  we  should  be  justified  in 
denouncing  as  a  crime.  Humanly  speaking,  no  one  knows,  and  no  one 
can  know  the  motive  but  the  man  himself.  Ci;*cumstances  may  enable 
us  to  form  an  opinion :  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  arrive  at  anything 
beyond  a  moral  certainty.  Circumstantial  evidence,  though  never  so 
complete,  must  necessarily  fall  short  of  mathematical  demonstration. 

Now  we  want  to  see  how  this  principle  applies  to  the  question  of 
purity  of  motive  in  Christian  work,  but  specially  in  Sunday  school 
work.  Every  one  knows  that  the  motives  by  which  teachers  may  be 
and  are  prompted  to  their  work  are  exceedingly  varied.  One  thinks  it 
a  duty,  another  regards  the  work  in  the  light  of  a  privilege;  one 
thinks  only  of  the  work  as  a  duty  he  owes  to  Gk)d,  another  finds  his 
strongest  impulse  to  the  work  in  an  earnest  love  to  the  children,  and  a 
yearning  desire  to  bring  them  to  Christ.  A  whole  batch  of  motives 
such  as  these  could  be  particularized,  and  while  recognising  their  dis- 
tinctive differences,  we  should  perhaps  all  agree  to  put  them  on  one  side 
as  pure  motives.  On  the  other  hand,  teachers  could  be  found  who  are 
impelled  to  their  work  by  motives  of  a  very  different  character.  They 
are  rather  fond  of  notice,  and  the  reputation  of  a  Sunday  school  teacher 
is  gratifying.  They  have  friends  engaged  in  the  same  work,  and  they 
dare  not  be  thought  less  devoted  or  less  useful  than  they  are.  Or 
they  go  to  the  school  jast  to  oblige  some  one  else,  or  because  to  do  so 
gives  them  companionship  they  like  among  their  fellow-teachers ;  or 
they  may  even  feel  driven  to  do  something  to  occupy  their  time,  and 
know  no  other  way  of  accomplishing  so  desirable  an  end.  These,  and 
a  hundred  kindred  motives  which  we  can  conceive  possible,  would  all 
probably  be  classed  together  as  impure  motives. 

Thus  far  our  task  has  been  easy.  Hitherto  we  have  dealt  only  with 
the  abstract.  The  question  now  comes  for  each  teacher,  *'  What  is  my 
motive,  and  to  which  class  does  it  belong  P  "  If  it  were  possible  to 
have  that  question  discussed  and  answered  in  the  daylight — in  other 
words,  if  it  were  possible  for  others  to  become  as  fully  acquainted  with 
the  teacher's  real  motive  as  he  is  himself,  we  might  assume  that 
conviction  of  being  inspired  by  some  unworthy  motive  would  bring  a 
blush  of  shame  to  the  cheek.  Tet  the  question  would  then  arise  as  to 
whether  the  blush  is  caused  by  the  sense  of  wrong,  or  by  a  conscious- 
ness of  detection.  But  since  motives  cannot,  as  we  have  seen,  be 
judged  of  positively  by  others,  the  question  has  to  be  discussed  and 
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answered  by  eeoh  teacher  for  hiiiiself — in  the  dark,  as  it  were;  and, 
assuming  that  he  has  a  fair  repntatian,  he  alone  knows,  or  even  sus- 
pects that  the  motiTe  may  be  an  unworthy  one«  Now  oomes  the  point 
of  the  quotation  given  above :  *'  Does  blushing  take  place  in  the  dark  ? " 
In  other  words,  when  teachers  are  led  to  a  thorough  investaga^n  of 
their  motives,  and  when,  as  must  sometimes  be  the  case,  the  lesuit  of 
this  investigation  is  a  conviction  that  such  motives  are  not  pure,  docs 
that  conviction  produce  a  sense  of  shame  leading  to  penitence  and 
prayer  to  God  for  pardon  and  grace  ? 

We  have  said  nothing,  it  wiU  be  seen,  about  the  perfect  knowledge 
which  God  possesses  concerning  every  heart,  and  of  the  motives  by 
which  we  are  influenced  in  the  several  actions  of  our  daily  life.  The 
fact  that  God  knows  our  thoughts  is,  after  all,  not  an  essential  part  of 
our  subject.  For  me  to  do  this  or  that,  not  because  one  or  the  other 
is  right,  but  simply  because  the  eye  of  God  is  on  me,  and  I  dare  not  d) 
otherwise,  is  to  be  influenced  by  a  fear  of  punishment  rather  than  by  a 
love  of  goodness  ;  and  this,  though  a  very  common  motive,  and  hereto- 
fore much  preached  in  pulpits  and  taught  in  schools,  is  anything  bnt  a 
pure  motive  to  cherish  in  the  heart.  This,  however,  is  not  our  subject 
to-day.  The  topic  we  have  introduced  is  a  most  important  one ;  and 
although  we  have  necessarily  been  compelled  to  handle  it  briefly  and 
therefore  imperfectly,  still  the  suggestions  thrown  out,  may  possibly  be 
usefully  appUed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  some  of  those  who  read  them. 


Motives. — "What  are  the  motives  in  the  Sunday  school  work? — First,  to 
save  souls  from  sin ;  to  lift  the  souls  and  bodies  of  men  out  of  darkness  into  ligbt; 
to  wrest  immortals  from  the  power  of  Satan ;  to  train  up  the  youth  of  our  land  for 
usefulness  and  heaven. 

"  Second^  to  bless  the  families  of  our  scholars,  by  carrying  the  sunshine  of  the 
Gospel  into  their  homes.  The  teacher's  mission  is  not  confined  alone  to  his  work 
in  the  class;  in  fact,  teachers  cannot 'confine  their  influence  to  their  class- worlr. 
It  will  be  felt  in  the  homes  of  their  pupils,  either  for  good  or  had.  Oh  !  there  ii 
much  that  we,  as  Sunday  school  workers,  can  do  to  make  haf  py  the  homes  repre- 
sented in  our  classes. 

"  Another  motive,  and  the  greatest,  is  to  glorify  God.  We  must  not  forget  this. 
In  the  preparation  of  the  lesson ;  in  the  closet  preparation ;  in  teaching  in  the  diss: 
in  our  Individual  talks  with  each  scholar  ;  in  our  visits  at  their  homes ;  in  all  our 
Sunday  school  work,  we  must  not  forget  that  we  are  to  gloiify  God/* — Jttd^ejMfS 
at  Sunday  School  ConventUnt  in  Canada, 
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When  Satan,  like  a  lion  bold 
Would  drag  thee  from  the  sacred  fold, 
The  word  of  Jesus  bids  him  flee : 
"Believe  in  God,  believe  m  Me." 

Though  now  by  loss  or  sickness  tried, 
O  let  thy  sorrowing  tears  be  dried  j 
For  Jesus  speaks,  and  speaks  to  thee,— 
**  Believe  in  God,  believe  in  Me." 

In  every  trouble,  doubt,  or  grief, 
The  word  of  Jesus  brings  relief : 
His  voice  O  hear,  o'er  life's  rough  sea, 
"  Believe  in  God,  believe  in  Me." 


9u^    ©ids. 


:.  AST  month  we  tried  to  put  in  a  plea  on  bebalf 
of  our  boyt,  and  while  responding  to  it  in  tbe 
spirit  of  the  Divine  Master,  BOme  teacher, 
Buperictendent,  or  pastor  may  have  said,  "  But 
,1  what  about  onr  girU  ?  Are  they  to  be  oonai- 
dered,  as  a  rale,  less  in  need  of  the  earnest 
thonght,  prayer,  and  fostering  of  the  Church 
than  the  boys  P  "  Ib  the  knowledge  thai 
the  girls  are  cauBing  more  anxiety  to  torn 
Echools  than  the  boys,  we  porpoee  to  echo  and  answer  the  question 
pat  above ;  "  Are  oar  girls  less  in  danger  from  the  world,  the  flesh, 
and  tbe  devil,  than  oar  boys  P  " 

"iSsaf,  we  have  no  doabt,  will  aaswer  ia  the  affinoaCive.  They  vH' 
take  us  into  the  Sunday  school,  and  show  as  the  palpable  fact  that 
there  are  a  greater  nnmber  of  girls  in  the  classes  over  the  age  "^ 
fifteen  than  there  are  boys.  From  the  Sunday  school  we  shall  go  ^ 
the  Young  People's  Inqairy  and  Christian  Sand  meetings,  to  Raadsf 
school  prayer  meetings,  and  to  Eible  classes,  and  the  same  fact  will  be 
pointed  ottt  to  us — a  greater  proportion  of  girls  than  boyc.  Tt" 
deduction  made,  helped  by  the  belief  that  the  female  nature  is  more 
susceptible^  to  religious  impressions  than  the  n:ale,  is  that  the  giria 
are  in  less  danger  than  the  boys. 

Notwithstanding  the  disproportion  in  the  attendance  of  boya  uiiJ 
girls  upon  "  the  means  of  grace,"  we  have  to  come  to  the  sorroRful  , 
conclusion,  speaking  for  ourselves,  that  it  is  not  so  well  with  oar  gtrle 
as  at  first  sight  it  would  seem  to  be.  We  have  been  led  to  watch 
narrowly  the  oondnot  of  oar  elder  girls  in  the  Sunday  school  and  other 
places  of  religions  iastraction,  aa  well  as  to  ascertain  their  life  at  home 
and  their  conduct  in  society,  ajid  we  have  seen  what  has  caused  d^ 
anxiety  as  great  as  that  we  can  feet  for  most  boys  who  have  aoon  to 
face  the  world. 

The  spirit  of  the  times  is  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  none  so 
much  as  those  of  oar  daughters  and  sisters.  We  live  too  fost  to  ^^ 
well;  we  are  too  soon  espected  to  be  men  end  women  to  play  o"^ 
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parts  with  digaity  and  credit ;  and  the  conseqaence  is  an  amoant  of 
artificiality  and  superfioiality  which  perhaps  receives  no  such  palpable 
illustration  as  in  the  lives  of  our  g^rls.  Home  life  is  not  what}  it  was 
in  the  days  of  their  girlhood,  our  grandmothers  tell  us,  and  we  firmly 
believe  it.  We  do  not  mean  to  blame  parents  altogether  for  this, 
because  the  demands  upon  their  time  are  greater  than  they  were  upon 
their  parents.  But  we  need  not  stir  from  our  doors  to  be  con- 
vinced of  this  fact,  that  if  parents  do  not  pander  to  their  daughters' 
love  of  dress  and  show,  they  at  least  give  way  to  it.  It  is  really 
appalling  to  see  in  our  streets  the  crowds  of  early  worshippers  at  the 
shrine  of  fiishion.  True,  seine  will  say,  and  you  have  not  told  half 
the  story;  but.  do  you  find  that  dress  and  show  hinder  the  work  of 
the  Sunday  school  teacher  P  Yes,  much.  While  waiting  to  address  a 
few  words  to  the  school,  we  have,  unobserved,  watched  the  conduct  of 
our  elder  girls  in  their  classes  while  their  teacher  was  exerting  herself 
to  the  utoiost  to  interest  them.  The  scrutiny  of  each  other's  clothes, 
the  whispered  talk  over  a  comparison  of  gloves  and  ribbons,  the 
examination  of  the  miscellaneous  contents  of  a  girl's  pocket,  and 
sometimes  the  devouring  of  apples  and  nuts,  were  what  they  seemed 
to  consider  of  most  importance.  "  The  fault  of  the  teacher,"  will  be  the 
ready  answer  to  such  a  statement.  Possibly  at  times,  but  not  always* 
This  was  the  case  in  the  experience  of  one  teacher  we  knew,  apt  to 
teach,  if  any  one  was.  But  she  told  us,  sorrowfully,  that  while  she 
seemed  to  have  the  affection  of  her  scholars,  such  was  their  love  of 
dress,  that  when  any  one  had  anything  new  to  show,  it  was  a  forlorn 
hope  to  think  of  going  on  with  the  lesson. 

*'l  even  have  one  scholar,"  she  said,  ^  who  never  comes  to  class  but 
when  she  has  something  new  to  show  to  her  companions."  *  Inquiring 
as  to  what  she  considered  the  cause  of  this,  she  made  answer  that 
''  in  some  it  was  the  result  of  parental  ambition  to  dress  their  daughters 
above  their  station,  and  in  others  the  result  of  their  employment, 
which  fostered  a  love  of  show."  We  could  not  help  remarking  how 
plainly  the  teacher  was  dressed  herself,  although  occupying  a  good 
social  position,  and  we  afterwards  learned  that  she  did  so  purposely  to 
be  an  example  to  her  girls.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  many  more  teachers 
could  repeat  the  same  tale.  The  worst  enemy  they  have  to  contend 
with  is  dress,  and  it  will  ever  be  so  until  parents  and  friends  learn  a 
more  excellent  way  than  to  gratify  vanity  and  pride. 

We  will  pass  over  the  neglect,  or  at  best  the  superficiality  of  the 
education  of  our  girls,  and  refer  only  to  one  more  enemy  to  their 
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higher  life,  and  one  which  stands  on]  j  second  to  dresp,  if  it  is  not  in 
some  cases  even  responsible  for  that^ — we  mean  the  reading  of  silly 
romances*  Not  to  mention  teadiers,  few  parents  know  the  quality  or 
amount  of  this  reading  th«t  their  girls  get  through  in  a  year.  The 
sentimentality,  the  felse  ideas  of  life  and  the  worlds  the  empty  die&ms 
which  this  readmg  generates,  find  many  a  sad  illustration  in  life. 
What  is  written  in  a  book  is  more  apt  to  be  beliered  than  what  the 
most  respected  friend  declares  with  the  mouth.  To  the  young  mind 
the  conleur  de  rose  of  the  novel  is  more  like  reality  than  the  sober 
tints  of  the  parent's  or  teacher's  experience.  The  teacher  may  some- 
times wonder  at  the  secret  hindrance  to  her  success  with  certain  of  her 
scholars,  little  dreaming  that  what  we  have  mentioned  was  the  cause. 

Taking  only  these  two  things  into  consideration,  is  there  not  reasoi 
for  serious  thought  and  determined  effort  P  In  a  few  years,  these  girls 
will  have  left  the  shdter  of  the  school  and  gone  into  the  world.  With 
the  seeds  of  vanity  in  their  hearts  a.ud  false  ideas  of  life,  need  we 
wonder  if  many  make  shipwreck  to  their  everlasting  dishonour?  Or 
if  saved  from  such  a  fate  they  will  soon  be  wives  and  mothers,  and 
what  have  they  to  make  home  what  it  should  beP  Unless  we  strire 
to  know  their  peculiar  temptations  and  dangers,  and  set  about  a 
crusade  against  them  wisely  and  prayerfully,  in  humble  dependence 
upon  the  Divine  Spirit,  we  shall  fail  in  this  particular  department  of 
our  work,  and  other  generations  will  reap  the  evil  results. 

Let  us  awake  to  the  pressing  wants  of  our  girls,  and  in  the  spirit  of 
a  divine  charity,  and  a  Christ-like  passion  for  souls,  we  shall  be  able 
to  save  them  to  a  life  noble,  divine. 

W.  S. 
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By  Rev.  W.  H.  Jellie. 

It  stood  OB  tlie  top  of  the  hill  "  Difficulty ;  **  and  John  Banyan  had  a 
keen  realization  of  facts  when  he  located  the  lodge  there.  Christiana 
called  it  a  "breathing  hill,"  Mercy  had  to  sit  down  awhile,  whereas 
**the  least  of  the  children  began  to  cry."  Afterwards  they  **  enter  a 
very  narrow  passage,  which  was  about  a  furlong  off  the  porter's  lodge," 
and  in  this  narrow  passage  stand  **two  lions."  Not  content  with 
these  formidable  obstacles,  the  "  dreamer  *'  here  introduces  **  one  that 
had  taken  upon  him  to  back  the  lions,"  Giant  Grim.  To  what  does  all 
this  point  P 

The  porter's  lodge  stands  for  the  church ;  and  Bunyan  here  pictures 
the  appalling  hindrances  to  the  pilgrim  entering  or  Joining  the  ch'urchs 
But  for  the  supernatural  courage  divinely  supplied  them,  personified 
in  '*  Greatheart "  their  companion,  Christiana  and  her  children  had 
never  reached  that  lodge.  "  Now,  to  say  the  truth,"  writes  Bunyan, 
**by  reason  of  the  fierceness  of  the  lions,  and  the  grim  carriage  of  him 
that  did  back  them,  this  way  had  of  late  been  much  unoccupied."  Is 
not  that  what  many  churches  deplore,  no  admissions  of  late  P 

Joining  the  church  was  in  Bunyan's  time  an  alarming  incident  for 
timid  souls  like  Christiana  and  Mercy,  and  next  to  an  impossibility  for 
children.  The  church  is  wiser  now ;  but  a  little  study  of  this  picture 
of  terrors  may  be  instructive,  especially  to  us  who  would  lay  no 
needless  difficulty  in  a  child's  pathway. 

We  do  well  to  **  try  the  spirits  ;  "  that  is  apostolic  advice ;  but  very 
different  from  what  Bunyan  portrays,  which  is  to  terrify  the  spirits. 
"  The  boys  looked  as  if  they  would  die."  Should  such,  or,  indeed,  any 
distressing  experiences  withstand  the  entrance  of  our  scholars, 
youthful  disciples,  into  the  church  P  You  will  remember  that  the 
*^  porter  "  did  his  part  aright,  beckoned  to  and  cheered  the  pilgrims  on ; 
for  every  true  pastor  reiterates  with  humble  accents  the  Saviour'fl 
words,  *'  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  Me,  and  forbid  them 
not."  What  minister  of  Jesus  Christ  would  not  welcome  the  young, 
who  love  and  follow  the  Lord,  into  the  church  P  But  what  are  the 
obstacles  P 

Here  is  the  interpretation  of  the  dream.  The  way  into  the  church 
is  **  a  very  narrow  passage,"  uninviting  and  repelling ;  such  restric- 
tions are  imposed,  such  requirements  are  exacted  of  the  trembling  and 
immature,  as  to  make  the  ''  passage  "  almost  impassable.  Then  those 
**  two  lions  : "  what  a  fine  piece  of  playful  irony  is  here  I  Who  does 
not  know  that  they  figure  the  two  deacons  appointed  by  the  church  to 
"  visit  the  applicant  for  admission  into  the  church  "  P  Deacons  are 
desirable  and    even   delightful  church  ofiicers,  and  the  candidate's 
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*' fews  by  the  way*'  «re  often  unreasonable;  but  to  the  timid cbUd, 
essaying  to  enter  the  church  and  encouraged  by  the  pastor,  those  two 
deacons  wear  a  most  leonine  and  terrifying  aspect  They  may  prove 
most  harmless  gentie'tnen  when  the  candidate  comes  close  to  them; 
but  the  first  sight  of  them  is  dreadfuL 

Banyan  allows  the  minister  to  say  to  the  trembling  candidate  (who, 
like  Christian,  so  often  expresses  his  shrinking  from  this  diaconal 
ordeal),  **Fear  not  the  lions,  for  they  are  chained;  "  the  deacons  won't 
harm  you,  they  have  not  unlimited  liberty,  they  will  not  be  inqaisitoml ; 
they  **  are  placed  there  for  trial  of  faith  where  it  is,  and  for  disooveiy 
of  those  that  have  none ;  "  and  so  it  proves  eventuflklly :  his  palpitatiDg 
heart  creates  an  unreal  terror ;  *'  he  hears  them  roar,  but  they  do  him 
no  harm."     So  the  affrighted  spirit  gets  past  that  difficulty. 

But  in  the  case  of  *'  Christiana  and  her  children,'*  Giant  Grim  comes 
up  to  "  back  the  lions."  Yet  he  is  no  unnatural  intruder  upon  this 
moment  of  the  candidate's  experience ;  he  comes  **  upon  his  own 
ground."  Who  is  he  in  actual  encounter  P  We  may  name  him 
Diimay,  Some  evil  person  accosts  the  young  disciple  and  says,  *^  Yob 
are  not  fit  to  be  a  church  member;  you  will  not  hold  on  long;  the 
difficulties  aod  dangers  are  frightfid;  how  rash  of  you  to  think  of 
joining  the  church!"  This  person  may  be  a  morose  old  church 
member,  or  an  unsympathetic  superintendent  of  the  school,  or  a 
"  messenger  of  Satan  sent  to  buffet  him ; "  but  whoever  meets  the 
inquirer  with  words  of  alarm,  and  prophecies  of  failure  and  hindrances, 
is  a  Giant  Grim.''  come  forth  to  withstand  him,  and  to  that  end  backs 
the  lions." 

If  Christ  said  to  the  irreligious,  "  Woe  to  the  world  becanse  of 
offences r*  and  this  with  express  reference  to  "these  little  ones  which 
believe  in  Me"  (Matt,  xviii.  6,7)^  He  as  emphatically  said  to  Eii 
church,  then  represented  in  His  disciples,  "  Take  heed  that  ye  despise 
not  one  of  these  little  ones  "  (ver.  10).  And  when  those  disciples  after- 
wards '*  rebuked "  the  mothers  who  led  their  children  to  Jeans,  tb^ 
gentle  Saviour  **  saw  it^  and  was  much  displeased." 

It  would  be  a  glad  fact  for  some  "  Gh^atheart "  to-day  to  deal  this 
giant  ^'a  downright  blow."     All  children,  like  those  in  Banyan's 
parable,  would  be  "  glad  to  see  him  sprawling  upon  the  ground.''   For 
we  want  the  way  free  from  hindrance  to  pilgrims  who  have  been  to  the 
cross,  and  drunk  of  the  spring,  and  gained  "  rest  unto  their  sonlB 
(as  these  had) ;  so  that  all  such,  however  timid  and  however  yooog, 
may  come  into  the  sacred  enclosure  of  the  church  of  Jesus,  sit  dotm 
at  the  supper,  and  be  at  rest.     It  is  a  joyous  event,  to  be  attended  as 
well  as  crowned  with  music  and  singing ;  *^  music  in  the  bouse  (the 
church),  music  in  the  heart,  and  music  also  in  heaven,  for  joy  that  tre 
are  here."     It  needs  a  little  more  of  **  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  '*  i^  f^,^ 
church  for  the  inspired  words  to  be  equally  true  of  each,  **The  Spin* 
and  the  bride  say,  Come." 
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Ix  a  small  but  excellent  book  on  the  **  Private  Letters  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  John," 
xhe  Rev.  S.  Cox,  of  Nottingham,  refers  to  the  humour  of  Paul,  and  says  that  a  trery 
btriking. essay  might  be  written  thereon,  the  materials  being  abundant.  But  this 
character  of  Paul's  writings  can  only  be  detected  in  the  original  Greek,  as  it' con- 
sists mainly  of  certain  playing  upon  words,  or  punning,  which  is  almost  entirely 
lost  in  OUT  English  translation.  Mr.  Cox  thus  notices  the  instance  to  be  found  in 
Paul's  private  letter  to  Philemon,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  he  wrote  on  behalf 
of  Onesimus ; — 

**  Nor,  if  we  remember  how  even  a  slight  stroke  of  humour  deepens  pathos,  shall 
we  feel  either  surprise  or  regret  as  we  learn  that  St.  Paul's  humour  breaks  through 
his  most  fervent  appeals.  Our  English  version  gives  no  hint  of  the  fact ;  nor,  in- 
deed, is  the  humour  at  all  profound.  It  is  simply  a  pun — a  play  upon  words, — ^yet 
I  can  conceive  that  Paul  uttered  it  with  a  somewhat  sad  and  wistful  face.  The 
jest  lies  in  the  name  of  the  slave.  Onesimus  means  *  profitable,'  or  *  useful,'  and 
because  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  it  wais  a  common  name  among  the  slaves  of 
antiquity.  In  this  tenth  and  eleventh  verses  of  this  letter  Paul  writes,  *  I  beseech 
thee  for  my  own  child,  whom  I  have  begotten  in  my  bonds,  for  Onesimus,' — or,  as 
we  should  say,  for  Profitable — *  who  was  once  unprofitable .  to  thee,  but  now  is 
profitable  both  to  thee  and'me. '  "We  can  hardly  pronounce  the  jest  to  be  of  singular 
excellence,  but  St  Paul  finds  it  such  an  excellently  good  jest,  that  he  recurs  to  it  in 
the  twentieth  verse,  *  Tear,  brother,  let  me  have  projit  of  thee.'  But  whatever  we 
may  think  of  this  play  on  words — and  even  the  greatest  wits  sometimes  stoop  to 
these  familiar  touches— it  is  surely  pleasant  to  conceive  of  the  apostle  as  thu3  un- 
bending in  his  familiar  intercourse  with  his  friends,  and  as  ingeniously  blunting 
the  edge  of  Philemon's  resentment  by  talking,  as  John  Bunyan  might  have  done, 
of  *  Master  Profitable,  who  was  once  unprofitable,  but  who  will  henceforth  deserve 
his  name.' 

**  Hardly  enough,  perhaps,  has  been  made  of  this  point — that  the  humour  of  the 
apostle  covers  his  tact.  "  He  has  to  refer  to  the  sin — the  embezzlement— of 
Onesimus,  that  he  may  ask  pardon  for  it.  '  Bat  how  shall  he  refer  to  it  so  as  at 
once  to  hurt  the  penitent  slave  as  little  as  he  may,  and  to  placate  his  oftended 
master  ?  Philemon,  as  he  recalled  the  offence  of  Onesimus,  would  be  apt  to  frown. 
If  the  apostle  could  so  touch  that  offence  as  to  make  Philemon  smile,  much  would 
be  gained.  Philemon  could  hardly  but  smile  at  the  notion  of  *  Profitable '  hdving 
been  '  unprofitable ; '  and  thus  the  apostle  would  have  gained  his  end  with  him. 
He  would  also  have  gained  his  end  with  Onesimus  :  for  how  could  his  wound  be 
more  gently  touched  ?  how,  if  hb  offence  must  be  recalled,  could  it  be  recalled 
more  lightly  and  tenderly  '^ 
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'*I  AX  Bore  my  teaoher  Uunka  a  lot  about  me,"  said  Bob  Ommigliain, 
in  a  proud  tone^  drawing  himsalf  up  at  the  same  time  to  hk  fnll 
height  in  quite  a  dignified  manner.  **  He  often  invitee  all  the  boys  in 
oar  olaaa  to  hit  hooaOy  aometimea  to  lea ;  and  don't  he  talk  like  a  &ther 
to  na  then  I  I  jnat  think  he  doea,  too." 

**  Onr  teaoher  is  too  bnaj  to  do  anoh  thingSy"  said  his  eompanion, 
Joe  Walker;  *<he  neither  oomes  to  see  us,  nor  do  we  go  to  him. 
On  Snnday  afternoon  eren  he  has  hardlj  any  time  to  speak,  for  as 
soon  as  sohool  is  over  he  is  off  like  a  shot  to  go  to  his  tract  districL" 

**  Bat  is  he  as  busy  daring  the  weekP  " 

**  I  think  so,  for  I  know  he  goes  to  several  meetings,  besides  being 
secretary  for  two  societies.  Bless  yoo,  I  don't  think  he  would 
remember  who  I  was  if  he  met  me  anywhere  else  than  in  the  class." 

*'  BeaUy,  Joe,  it  is  too  bad  of  yoa  to  talk  like  thai" 

**  It's  true,  though ;  you  ask  the  other  boys  if  it  isn't." 

**  WeU,  I  should  not  like  your  teacher,  then,  for  I  am  sure  our 
iieacher  tldnks  more  about  us  than  any  district.  I  fimoj  we  are  his 
district  No.  1." 

The  boys  continued  talking  in  this  strain  a  little  while,  and  then 
separated*  one  feeling  considerably  more  privileged  than  the  other. 
They  had  been  comparing  notes,  taken  mentally ;  the  consequenoe  was 
>  the  exaltation  of  Bob's  teacher  to  the  disparagement  of  Joe's. 

An  extract  from  thd  note-book  of  Joe's  teacher  :— 

^  Some  things  I  mttgt  try  to  do  during  next  week. 

"  To  ascertain  from  the  superintendent  the  address  of  my  Sunday 
scholar,  James  Dunn,  who,  I  think,  would  make  a  good  shop-boy." 

**  To  try  and  get  information  as  to  where  John  Nicholls  has  gone, 
>whom  I  have  not  seen  at  sohool  for  two  months. 

^'  To  writo  out  a  report  for  L.  B.  Society. 

**  To  audit  the  quarterly  account  of  the  G.  M.  Society. 

*^  To  call  a  committee  meeting  of  the  M.  G.  Association. 

^'  To  endeavour  to  get  a  substitute  for  my  dass  next  Sunday,  that  I 
may  be  able  to  go  and  hear  Dr.  Abner  preach  in  the  Victoria 
Theatre." 

An  extract  from  the  note-book  of  Bob's  teacher  : — 

«  Memoranda  of  work  to  he  done  next  week. 

''  To  meet  Bob  Guningham  alone,  if  possible,  and  have  a  little 
serious  talk  with  him. 

*'  To  write  to  Ned,  who  has  entered  upon  his  apprenticeship  in  ^^ 
town  of  Drocoat. 

"To  arrange  for  the  reopening  of  the  improvement  class  daring 
the  winter  months,  especially  for  the  benefit  of  my  own  class. 
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^'  To  prepare  a  lessba  on  astronomy,  which  the  boys  have  requested 
me  to  g^ve. 

<'  To  see  oar  minister  about  Charles  Clarke  joining  the  church." 

An  extract  from  a  deacon's  diary : — 

*^  I  witnessed  a  most  touching  sight  this  morning — our  venerable 
minister  welcoming  to  the  Lord's  table  a  sunny-haired  lad.  '  Gk>d 
grant,  my  soii/  said  he,  as  the  faltering  hand  and  ruddy  palm  met  in 
a  tight  clasp,  Hhat  you  may  have  grace  given  you  whereby  your 
spirit  may  grow  in  every  Christian  virtu^  even  as  your  body  grows  in 
stature ;  and  when  you  begin  to  decline  as  I  am  doing,  may  you  find 
every  sufficiency  in  the  strength  which  Christ  supplies.' 

*'  His  name  is  Bobert  Cuningham.  He  is  a  scholar  in  our  Sunday 
school.  I  predict  for  him  a  useful  Christian  course.  I  have  noted 
this  down  so  that  I  may  remember  to  notice  him,  and  give  him  all  the 
help  I  can." 

*  *  *  *  *  *       • 

An  extract  from  a  letter  of  a  City  missionary  to  his  friend  Mr.  B. 
Cuningham  : — 

*'  Passing  down  Church  Street  last  Sunday  morning,  I  overheard 
two  young  men  talking,  whose  conversation  strangely  interested  me. 
They  were  standing  in  front  of  a  fishmonger's  shQp,  where  some  fish 
was  exposed  for  sale. 

'^^  I  say,  BUI,  look  at  that  gent  coming  this  way,'  said  one  of  them, 
who  by  lus  dress  was  evidently  the  proprietor  of  the  establishment. 

"•WeU,  whoisheP' 

**  *  When  I  was  an  urchin  I  called  him  teacher.  Don't  that  word 
sound  nice !  I  hope  he  won't  turn  down  that  other  street,  for  I  should 
like  to  give  him  a  salute.' 

'*  His  wish  was  gratified,  and  as  the  gentleman  was  quietly  walking 
past  them,  the  fishmonger  accosted  him  with,  ^  Will  you  let  me  sell 
you  a  little  fish  to-day,  sir  ? ' 

'^  There  was  a  curious  ring  in  the  voice. 

*'"*  Have  you  forgotten  it  is  Grod's  holy  day  P  '  was  the  answer. 

'*  When  he  had  passed  by,  I  looked  up  at  the  sign  over  the  door, 
and  saw  to  my  astonishment  the  name  J.  Walker. 

''  Going  up  to  the  two  men,  I  said,  ^  What^  Joe,  has  it  come  to 
this  P '  pointing  to  the  open  shop. 

"  'I  don't  want  any  preaching,'  was  the  reply;  'if  I  did,  I  could 
have  had  it  of  first-rate  quality  from  yonder  gent,  who  has  evidently 
forgotten  all  about  me ; "  and  with  something  like  a  curse  on  his  lip?, 
he  turned  indoors,  followed  by  his  companion."^ 

One  winter  evening,  in  a  cosy  drawing-room,  a  number  of  young 
men  were  assembled  to  take  part  in  a  very  interesting  matter.  A 
testimonial  was  to  be  presented  to  a  Sunday  school  teacher  by  his  present 
and  former  scholars,  in  recngnidon  of  tho  loving  and  Christ-like  service 
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he  had  rendered  to  them.     They  all  called  him  ^*  teacher/*  for 
many  of  them  had  tbemselTes  long  been  engaged  in  teaching  others, 
the  fHendly  tie  had  not  been  broken,  or  the  connection  dissolved. 

The  love-token  was  presented  by  Mr.  B.  Caningham,  now  a  divinity 
stndent.  The  speech  which  followed  from  the  happy  receiver  was  M\ 
of  heart  emotion.  Indeed,  as  he  stood  before  them,  he  was  so  deeply 
affected  he  hardly  needed  to  ntter  a  word.  The  expression  of  his 
features  told  all. 

*'  The  thought  of  my  boys/*  he  said,  with  a  choked  utterance,  *^  is 
happiness  enough  even  without  this,"  putting  his  hand  on  the  gift. 
*'  When  I  think  of  one  of  them  as  a  nunister,  another  an  able  writer  for 
the  press,  doing  both  man  and  God  honourable  service,  another  a  City 
missionary,  another  toiling  in  the  depths  of  poverty  that  the  poor  may 
be  thereby  benefited,  and  others  no  less  worthy,  I  feel  prouder  than  a 
king.  I  don't  know  why  God  has  honoured  me  with  so  much  success, 
but  this  I  can  say,  I  have  loved  my  boys  next  to  my  own  cbildreo, 
and  have  unceasingly  sought  their  best  interests.  I  have  an  ample 
reward  in  you,  yet  I  will  cherish  this  token  as  an  expression  of  love 
for  your  old  teacher.  My  prayer  is,  that  when  you  are  as  old  as  I 
am  you  shall  have  as  much  cause  for  joy  as  I  have  this  night." 

The  speech  which  followed  was  given  by  a  rather  elderly  gentleman, 
who  has  before  been  mentioned  as  Joe's  teacher.  He  bad  received  an 
invitation  to  this  select  party  because  he  was  the  oldest  teacher  in 
connection  with  the  school. 

•*  I  have  learnt,"  said  he,  "  many  things  this  night.  I  have  been 
comparing  myself  with  my  honoured  friend,  and  wondering  how  it  is 
he  is  now  surrounded  with  so  many  proofs  of  the  success  of  his 
labours,  literally  crowded  with  sheaves  while  I  stand  alone.  I  cannot 
point  to  one  who  has  been  blessed  by  my  ministrations  in  the  Sdndaj 
school.  There  may  be  some,  but  I  know  them  not.  I  speak  not  from 
envy,  nay,  rather  rejoice  in  the  success  of  my  friend.  And  I  am 
thankful  to  Qod  I  came  here  to-night,  for  I  have  thereby  learnt  the 
secret  of  my  non-success.  T  have  been  too  hustf^ — have  skimmed  over 
too  much  work  instead  of  consecrating  myself  to  God's  work  among 
the  young.  May  God  pardon  my  failings,  but  I  can  never  forget 
them.  Here  in  this  room  to-night,**  he  continued,  with  tearful  eyes 
and  faltering  voice,  **  I  solemnly  consecrate  my  life  to  Him  who,  I 
believe,  has  called  me  to  feed  His  lambs,  and  that  thought  shall  be  as 
a  divine  impetus  to  me,  prompting  me  ever  onwards.  And  perhaps 
in  years  to  come  I  may  not  be  as  now,  a  starless  teacher,  but  able  to 
say,  *  Here  am  I,  and  the  children  whom  Thou  hast  given  me;  the 
fruits  of  a  consecrated  life.' " 

C.  Sktnneb. 
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The  lessons  are  becomiDg  very  popular  in  India.  Introdaced  in 
1873  by  the  Rev.  T.  Craven,  of  the  American  Methodist  Mission, 
Lacknow,  they  have  become  widely  known  and  more  highly  appreciated 
year  by  year.  They  are  published  in  English,  Urdu,  and  Hindee 
(three  languages)  at  the  Methodist  Mission  Press,  Luoknow,  whence 
the  English  Lesson  Papers  are  sent  out  to  various  parts  of  India,  some 
going  as  far  as  twelve  hundred  miles.  The  Urdu  and  Hindee  papers 
are  used  in  North  India,  especially  by  the  Methodist  missionaries. 

At  Calcutta  the  lessons  are  published  in  Bengali  (the  language  of 
the  Presidency  in  which  Calcutta  lies),  being  prepared  by  the  Rev.  E. 
C.  B.  Hallam,  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Hourah,  a  missionary  and 
pastor,  and  a  fLrm  supporter  of  Sunday  schools. 

This  year  for  the  first  time  the  lessons  are  published  in  Mahratti, 
the  language  spoken  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  ;  the  Bev.  S.  E.  Wells, 
of  Panchgani  (American  Board),  having  the  honour  of  their  compilation. 
Far  away  to  the  south,  in  sunny  Ceylon,  the  Jaffna  Religious  Book  and 
Tract  Society  (T.  S.  Smith,  Secretary),  publishes  the  lessons  in  Tamil, 
the  language  spoken  in  Ceylon  and  in  the  Madras  Presidency.  The 
Society  has  published  the  lessons  for  three  years  in  the  form  of  a 
quarterly  Lesson  Paper. 

These  five  languages  are  spoken  by  at  least  four-fifths  of  the  people 
of  India.  The  Hindee  and  Urdu  represent  100,000,000 ;  Bengali, 
30,000,000;  Mahratti,  15,000,000;  TamD,  16,000,000;  in  all 
160,000,000.  The  lessons  have,  therefore,  had  a  very  thorough  intro- 
duction ;  they  could  not  have  had  a  better.  They  will,  no  doubt,  find 
their  way  ere  long  into  others  of  the  many  less  important  dialects  of 
the  land.  I  cannot  state  the  exact  number  of  copies  of  the  papers 
published  in  each  language,  it  is  comparatively  small ;  but  the  begin- 
ning has  been  made,  and  there  will  surely  be  advancement.  Let  the 
nations  make  room  for  India  as  she  comes  to  study  the  Wokd. 

The  lessons  for  1876  were  very  interesting,  presenting  as  they  did 
80  many  of  the  notable  characters  of  the  Bible.  They  called  forth  a 
great  deal  of  study,  and  brought  into  a  closer  acquaintance  with  the 
word  of  Gk)d  many  children,  and  teachers  as  well,  in  India,  both 
Christian  and  heathen.     David — shepherd,  warrior,  and  king;   way- 
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ward  Absalom ;  wealthy  and  wiae  Solomon ;  the  Pentecostal  preachers 
and  early  Church  heroes,  Peter,  Stephen,  Panl ;  the  spread  of  the 
gospel  and  the  growth  of  the  Choroh,  gave  wide  scope  for  earnest 
effort  on  the  part  of  teachers.  This  year's  lessons  are  also  good, 
affording  fireqnent  opportunities  for  impressing  our  Hindu  pupils. 

Sonday  school  work  in  India,  especially  among  heathen  childien,  is 
not  carried  on  without  much  di£Sculty  and  many  hindrances.  To 
begin  with,  the  parents  of  the  children  are  not  in  sympathy  with  the 
missionary.  To  have  their  sons  study  English  so  as  to  secure  lucrative 
positions  in  Government  employment,  or  to  have  them  become  very 
proficient  in  arithmetic  and  book-keeping,  so  as  to  be  able  to  take  care 
of  the  shop,  is  the  Bummwn  honum  of  education  as  they  view  it ;  while  the 
success  at  which  the  missionary  aims  is  to  see  his  pupils  bom  again 
and  made  partakers  of  the  inheritance  of  Christ.  The  father  sees — 
sometimes  but  dimly,  it  is  true — ^that  the  constant  drilling  of  the 
Sunday  school  cannot  make  his  boy  a  greater  idolater,  cannot  deepen 
his  belief  in  his  &ther*s  gods  of  wood,  brass,  or  stone,  and  therefore  he 
keeps  him  away  from  the  Sunday  school.  Others  do  their  utmost  to 
counteract  at  home  the  teachings  of  the  school ;  and,  indeed,  so  full  of 
lying,  deception,  and  impurity  are  most  Hindu  homes,  that  this  is  not 
a  difficult  task.  The  missionary,  too,  is  often  single-handed,  or  has 
but  one  or  two  helpers  in  teaching  the  hundred  or  more  boys  who 
await  his  coming  in  the  mission  school-house.  But  in  spite  of  all,  the 
boys  come  and  are  taught.  And  now  and  then  one  dies,  talking  and 
singing  of  Jesus,  to  the  surprise  of  his  parents ;  others  profess  Christ 
publicly,  and,  becoming  His  diisciples,  are  cast  out  of  hearth  and  home. — 
Bev,  B,  H,  Badleyf  in  "  Sunday  School  Joumalf'  {American). 
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A  Sunday  School  near  Tangier. — "  It  heing  Friday,  the  Mahommetan  sabbath, 
I  had  the  fullest  opportunity  of  observing  what  went  on  in  the  mosque.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  perpetual  Sunday  school.  It  commenced  at  five,  a.m.,  and  was  con- 
tinued until  eight,  p.m.,  and  whenever  I  returned  to  the  tent  the  same  sendee  or  f<xnn 
was  heing  carried  on.  Half  a  dozen  boys  sat  in  front  of  the  teacher,  who,  stick  in 
hand,  was  prepared  to  punish  any  show  of  inattention  on  the  part  of  his  scholars. 
The  portion  of  the  Koran  they  were  engaged  in  committing  to  memory  was  written 
on  a  board,  which  was  passed  from  hand  to  hand.  One  boy  after  the  other  took  up 
the  recitation  in  a  loud,  sing-song,  monotonous  tone.  It  must  be  granted  thatonif 
a  strong  religious  feeling  could  suggest  this  troublespme  discipline." — ZearetCs 
"Morocco  and  the  Moors  J*' 
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38.— THK  MANNA. 
Exodus  xvi.  15. 

The  account  giyen  of  manna  in  the  sacred  writings  ifl  to  this  effect.  Immediately 
after  the  evaporation  of  the  moroing  dew,  there  lay  on  the  face  of  the  wilderness 
a  small  round  thing,  small  as  the  hoar  frost  on  the  ground,  like  coriander  seed, 
white,  the  taste  of  which  was  like  wafers  made  with  honey,  and  after  a  short  time 
breeding  worms  and  becoming  offensive.  It  was  not  a  natural  growth,  but  a 
divine  gift — ^the  bread  rained  from  heaven,  in  answer  to  a  special  request  made  by 
Moses  in  an  exigency,  and  continued  until  the  final  settlement  of  the  Hebrews  in 
Palestine — that  is,  for  some  forty  years.  The  supply,  given  only  six  days  in  the 
week,  was  on  so  immense  a  scale  as  to  supply  bread  sufficient  for  the  swarming 
and  hungry  multitudes  of  Israel. 

With  such  an  account  before  him,  Dean  Milman  must  have  had  his  belief 
strangely  stretched  by  his  rationalism  when  he  wrote  the  following  words : — "  This 
is  now  clearly  ascertained  by  Seetzen  and  Burckhardt  to  be  a  natural  production ; 
it  distils  from  the  thorns  of  the  tamarisk  in  the  month  of  June.    It  is  still  collected 
by  the  Arabs  before  sunrise,  when  it  is  coagulated,  but  it  dissolves  as  soon  as  the 
sun  shines  upon  it.    Its  taste  is  agreeable,  somewhat  aromatic,  and  as  sweet  as 
honey.     It  may  be  kept  for  a  year,  and  is  only  found  after  a  wet  season.    It  is 
still  called  by  the  Bedouins  '  Mann.'     The  quantity  now  collected — for  it  is  only 
found  in  a  few  valleys — is  very  small ;  the  preternatural  part,  therefore,  of  the 
Mosaic  narrative  consists  in  the  immense  and  continual  supply."     Surely  the 
writer  might  have  found  sufficient  points  of  diversity  and  contrast,  if  he  had  done 
nothing  more  than  compare  the  account  he  gives  with  the  account  given  in 
Scripture.    The  Bible  expressly  makes  manna  to  come  forthwith  from  the  hand  of 
God ;  yet  is  it  declared  to  be  a  natural  production !    Can  there  be  a  broader  con- 
tradiction ?    But  after  declaring  the  production  natural,  he  styles  its  amount  preter- 
naturah    The  supply  then  was  natural-preternatural !    But  manna  is  found  only 
in  a  few  valleys,  we  are  told ;  how  was  it  supplied  then  on  a  barren  wilderness  ? 
The  natural  parent  of  manna  is  tamarisk,  or  the  tarfah  tree.    This  bush  grows 
only  ''in  a  few  valleys  "  in  the  peninsula;  how  then  was  the  "  natural "  genesis 
of  manna  brought  about  in  the  ten  thousand  spots  occupied  by  the  Israelites 
where  no  tarfah  tree  was  found  F    Such  a  spot  was  that — the  wilderness  of  Sin — 
where  manna  was  first  given.    There  no  tarfah  tree  grew,  yet  the  manna  came. 
But  the  Bedouios  now  collect  manna.    Yes,  a  few  hundred  pounds  in  favourable 
weather  do  they  collect  in  all  the  peninsula.    The  disproportion  is  immeasurably 
greater  than  Falstaff's  bread  to  his  "quart  of  sack."    They  even  call  the  substance 
nuuma ;  what  then  ?    Surely  the  bread  from  heaven  may  still  have  given  name  to 
the  natural  exudation  to  which  it  bore  some  resemblance.     Certainly  the  Scriptural 
accoimt  is  borne  out  by  the  etymology  of  the  word.    Ignorant  of  what  the  bub- 
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stance  was— a  state  of  mind  which  oonld  hardly  have  existed  in  legaid  to  the 
gum  of  the  tarfah  tree— the  Israelites,  stmck  with  siirpriae  at  what  they  saw 
oovering  the  surface  of  the  wilderness,  said  one  to  another,  What  is  it?  (in the 
original  man  era  f  UtexaUy,  *'  What  is  that  P  **).  Now  mam  is  a  kind  of  yulgaiisin 
for  ma  f  who  P  or  whst  P  Hence  the  name  points  to  the  ignorance  snd  sTuprise 
of  the  common  people,  or  the  bulk  of  the  armies  of  Israel.  The  very  nsme  then 
aigues,  not  a  natural  production,  but  a  singularity ;  and  this  singularity  Hoses 
expressly  speaks  of  thus :— *<  This  is  the  bread  which  the  Lord  hath  given  you  to 
eat, " — Library  of  Biblical  Literature, 

39.— TMK  QUAIX^. 
Exonvs  XTi.  13. 

The  fowls  of  heaven  referred  to  in  the  text  are  quails,  the  Tetrao  alclwta  of 

Haiselquist,  a  species  of  partridge,  living  in  huge  numbers  in  Syria  and  Arabia,  of 

the  si2e  of  a  turtle-dove,  and  ea»ily  caught.      In  Numb.  xi.  31  we  read  that  on 

another  occasion  '^  there  went  forth  a  wind  from  the  Lord,  and  brought  quails  from 

the  sea/'     Here,  then,  it  may  appear  that  the  act  of  God  lay  rather  in  the  bringing 

than  the  creating  of  the  supply.    The  quail  is  a  bird  of  passage,  and  at  suitable 

seasons  of  the  year  passes  into  and  out  of  the  peninsula  and  other  parts  in  searcli 

of  the  temperature  and  food  which  it  requires.     Often  when  wearied  by  long  flights 

quails  fall  in  great  numbers,  or  flying  near  the  ground  are  beaten  down  by  sticks. 

It  must,  however,  in  justice  to  the  sacred  text,  be  observed  that  in  Exodus  (zvi.  13, 

seq.)  no  mention  is  made  of  wind,  or  any  other  natural  or  ordinary  cause ;  so  that 

here  the  rationalistic  explanation  offered  by  Milman  halts  behind  the  Scriptural 

account.    His  words  are—"  A  cloud  of  these  birds  was  suddenly  wafted  over  the 

camp  of  the  Israelites,  and  fell  around  them  in  immense  numbers."    At  any  rate, 

the  supply  came  as  an  immediate  result  of  a  divine  promise  (ver.  11,  seq.).  Here, 

then,  we  clearly  have  an  intervention  on  the  part  of  God.     Consequently,  yoQ 

must  admit  miracle  or  contradict  the  Bible.    But  if  you  once  admit  miracle,  why 

strain  points  in  order  to  minimize  the  miraculous  ?    Is  not  the  Almighty's  hand 

equal  to  a  large  miracle  no  less  than  to  a  small  one  ?  or  rather,  are  not  great  and 

small  terms  of  purely  relative  import  to  Him — 

"  Who  sees  with  equal  eye,  as  God  of  all, 
A  hero  perish,  or  a  sparrow  faU  **  P 

40.— "THE    TARRYING   AT    G^SAREA   MANY  DATS." 

Acts  xxi.  10. 

If  the  apostle  hurried  past  Ephesus  because  he  was  anxious  to  reach  Jernsaifioi 
by  Pentecost,  how  are  we  to  account  for  his  tarrying  at  Ceesarea  many  days  ? 

Our  first  step  towards  solving  this  doubt  consists  in  a  more  exact  version.  The 
word  used  is  not  many  (TroXXac)*  but  a  good  many,  several,  or  in&re  than  «i^* 
{vXhovq),  There  is  a  tacit  comparison  with  their  stay  at  other  places  on  their 
journey,  of  which  several  were  only  of  one  day,  and  the  two  longest  of  seTeD<?«y^> 
at  Troas  and  Tyre.  Hence  an  interval  of  ten  to  fourteen  days  would  fully  satis'y 
the  statement. 

Next,  we  may  infer  from  the  various  details  of  the  narrative  that  su(*  tni't 
really  have  been  the  length  of  their  stay  at  Csesarea.    They  sailed  from  PhiUpP 
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after  the  days  of  unleavened  bread,  were  five  days  on  their  voyage,  and  tarried 
seven  days  at  Troas,  of  which  the  last  was  the  liord's  day.  Hence  the  first  day  of 
unleavened  bread  would  be  Thursday,  and  eighteen  days  expire  with  their 
departure  from  Troas.  We  have  one  day'js  voyage  to  Mitylene,  a  second  to  Chios, 
a  third  to  Trogyllium,  and  a  fourth  to  Miletus,— in  all  twenty-two  days.  We 
may  allow  two  clear  days  for  delay  at-  Miletus,  the  voyage  being  resumed  imme- 
diately after  the  parting  interview.  Three  days  brought  them  to  Patara,  making  a 
total  of  twenty-seven  days.  Four  days,  since  the  wind  seems  to  have  been 
favourable,  would  bring  them  to  Tyre,  where  they  tarried  seven  days.  One  day 
■was  spent  on  the  voyage  from  Tyre,  and  at  Ptolemais,  and  another  in  reaching 
Csesarea,  a  total  of  thirty-nine  days.  Hence  there  would  be  thirteen  days  left, 
inclusive  of  both  extremes,  till  the  day  of  Pentecost.  Now  it  ia  plain  that  the 
apostle  waited  at  Csesarea  that  he  might  go  up  to  Jerusalem  on  the  eve  of  the  feast 
days,  so  that  the  expression  of  St.  Luke  is  perfectly  accurate,  and  the  whole  nar- 
rative thoroughly  consistent.  And  since  there  is  no  further  allusion  to  the 
circumstance  that  the  design  of  reaching  Jerusalem  by  the  Pentecost  was  attained, 
the  whole  is  a  cliear  example  of  undesigned  coincidence. — "  Hor(B  ApostolicoR,^* 

41.— "I  ^WIST  NOT  THAT  HK  WAS  THK  HIGH jPRIEST." 

JLcTS  xxiii.  4,  5. 

Upon  inquiry  into  the  history  of  the  age,  it  turns  out  that  Ananias,  of  whom, 
this  is  spoken,  was  in  truth  not  the  high  priest,  though  he  was  sitting  in  judgment 
in  that  assumed  capacity.  The  case  was  that  he  had  formerly  holden  the  office 
and  had  been  deposed ;  that  the  person  who  sacceeded  him  had  been  murdered ; 
that  another  had  not  yet  been  appointed  to  the  station ;  and  that  during  the 
vacancy  he  had,  of  his  own  authority,  taken  upon  himself  the  discharge  of  the 
office.  This  singular  situation  of  the  high  priesthood  tookj  place  during  the 
interval  between  the  death  of  Jonathan,  who  was  murdered  by  order  of  Felix,  and 
the  accession  of  Ismael,  who  was  invested  with  the  high  priesthood  by  Agrippa, 
and  precisely  in  this  interval  it  happened  that  St  Paul  was  apprehended  and 
brought  before  the  Jewish  council. — Paley, 

42.— THE   NAZARITE   VCW. 

The  law  of  this  vow  is  given  in  Numb.  vi.  2 — 21.  The  participation  therein 
suggested  to  Paul  was  not  uncommon,  but  was  rather  considered  a  virtue,  as  the 
expenses  sometimes  prevented  the  fulfilling  of  the  vow.  Josephus  relates  that 
when  Agrippa  I.  was  restored  to  his  kingdom  by  Claudius,  he  '*  came  to  Jeru- 
salem and  offered  all  the  sacrifices  that  belonged  to  him,  and  omitted  nothing  which 
the  law  required  ;  on  which  account  he  ordered  that  many  of  the  Nazarites  should 
be  shaved." — Fash's  **jipostle  of  the  Oentiles" 

What  the  king  had  done  for  popularity  it  was  felt  that  the  apostle  might  do  for 
the  sake  of  truth  and  peace.  His  friends  thought  that  he  would  do  this  in  the 
most  public  manner,  exhibit  himself  as  an  observer  of  the  Mosaic  ceremonies,  and 
refute  the  accusations  of  his  enemies.  They  added  that,  by  so  doing,  he  would 
not  countenance  the  errors  of  those  who  sought  to  impose  the  law  upon  Gentile 
converts ;  because  it  had  been  already  decided  by  the  church  of  Jerusalem  that 
the  ceremonial  observances  of  the  law  were  not  obligatory  on  the  Gentiles. 
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St.  PAiil'0grMtol)JMt(a(iwehftT«Meii)  ia  tbkyititto  Jeraialem  wastooon. 
eiliato  th«  choNh  of  P^littine.  If  hs  oonld  win  orer  that  ehnvoh  to  the  trutfa,  or 
6T«a  oonld  avait  it!  open  liottility  to  bimMU;  ho  woold  bo  doing  more  te  the 
diAifioa  of  Chxistiaiiitj  than  OTOa  hj  tho  oooTonioB  of  Ephooaa.  Brery  lawfiil 
moans  for  tnch  an  and  he  vat  ready  gladly  to  adopt  Hia  own  principles,  atated  bv 
himself  in  his  epistles,  rsqaixed  this  of  him.  He  had  xeoantly  deolaied  thnt  eTery 
complianoe  in  oeremonjal  obaenranees  shoold  be  made,  rather  than  oast  a  atombling' 
block  in  a  brother's  way.  He  had  laid  it  down  as  his  principle  of  action,  to  become 
a  Jew  to  Jews  that  he  might  gain  the  Jews ;  aa  willingly  aa  he  became  •  Gentile 
to  Gentiles,  that  he  might  gain  the  Gentiles.  He  had  given  it  as  a  rale,  that  no 
man  should  change  his  eztexnal  obserranoes  because  he  became  a  Ghriatian ;  that 
the  Jew  shoold  remain  a  Jew  in  things  outward.  Kay,  more,  he  himself  obaerred 
the  Jewish  festivals,  had  previously  countenanced  his  friends  in  the  practioe  of 
Dazaritio  vows,  and  had  circumcised  Timothy,  the  son  of  a  Jewess.  So  fal^e  was 
the  charge,  that  he  had  forbidden  the  Jews  to  drcumcise  their  children.  In  fact, 
the  great  doctrine  of  St.  Faol  concexniog  the  worthlessness  of  ceremonial  observ- 
ances rendered  him  equally  ready  to  practise  as  to  forsake  them.  A  mind  so 
truly  catholic  as  his  was  necessarily  free  from  any  repugnance  to  mere 
outward  observances— a  repugnance  equally  superstitious  with  the  formalism 
which  clings  to  ritual.  In  his  vie^  circumcirion  was  nothing,  and  imcir- 
cumcition  was  nothing,  but  faith  which  worketh  by  love.  And  this 
love  rendered  him  wUling  to  adopt  the  most  burdensome  ceremonies,  if 
by  so  doing  he  could  save  a  brother  from  stumbling.  Hence  he  willingly  complied 
with  the  advice  of  the  assembly,  and  thereby,  while  he  remoyed  the  prejudices  of 
its  more  ingenuous  members,  doubtless  exasperated  the  factious  partisans  who  had 
hoped  for  his  ref  usaL 

On  the  next  day,  which  was  the  great  feast  of  Pentecost,  St. 'Paul  proceeded 
with  the  four  Christian  Kazarites  to  the  temple.  It  is  necessary  here  to  explain 
the  nature  of  their  vow,  and  of  the  office  which  he  was  to  perform  for  them.  It 
was  customary  among  the  Jews  for  those  who  had  received  deliverance  from  any 
great  peril,  or  who  from  other  causes  desired  publicly  to  testify  their  dedication 
to  God,  to  take  upon  themselves  the  vow  of  a  Nazarite,  the  regulations  of  which 
are  prescribed  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Numbers.  In  that  book  no 
rule  is  laid  down  as  to  the  time  during  which  this  life  of  ascetic  rigour  was  to 
continue  ;  but  we  leam  from  the  Talmud  and  Josephus  that  thirty  days  was  at 
least  a  customary  period.  During  this  time  the  Kazarite  was  boimd  to  abstain 
from  wine,  and  to  suffer  his  hair  to  grow.  At  the  termination  of  the  period 
he  was  bound  to  present  himself  in  the  temple,  with  certain  offerings,  and  his  hair 
was  then  cut  off  and  burnt  upon  the  altar.  The  offerings  required  were  beyond 
the  means  of  the  very  poor,  and  con^equently  it  was  thought  an  act  of  piety  for  a 
rich  man  to  pay  the  necessary  expenses,  and  thus  enable  his  poorer  countrymen 
to  complete  their  vow.  St.  Paul  was  far  from  rich ;  he  gained  his  daily  bread  by 
the  work  of  his  own  hands ;  and  we  may  therefore  naturally  ask  how  he  was  able  to 
take  upon  himself  the  expenses  of  these  four  Nazarites.  The  answer  probably  is, 
that  the  assembled  elders  had  requested  him  to  apply  to  this  purpose  a  portion  of  the 
fund  which  he  had  placed  at  their  dispocaL  However  this  may  be,  he  now  made 
himself  responsible  for  these  expenses,  and  accompanied  the  Nazarites  to  the 
temple,  after  having  first  performed  the  necessary  ptirification  together  with  them. 
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On  entering  the  temple  he  announced  to  the  priests  that  the  period  of  the  Naza- 
ritic  TOW  which  his  friends  had  taken  was  accomplished,  and  he  waited  within 
the  sacred  endosore  till  the  necessary  offerings  were  made  for  each  of  them,  and 
their  hair  cut  off  and  humt  in  the  sacred  fire. — Conyheare  and  JSbwaon, 
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HIS  QUALIFICATIONS. 

1.  He  must  ahound  in  the  grace  of  love :  his  heart  must  he  inflamed  with  love  to 
Jesus  Christ.  ''The  love  of  Christ  coostraineth  us."  Where  there  is  love  of 
Christ,  there  will  be  the  love  of  souls. 

2.  He  must  be  a  man  of  toilling  mind.  His  calling  must  be  willingly  entered 
upon,  and  willingly  performed.     ''  I  will  very  gladly  spend  and  be  speat  for  you. " 

3.  He  must  be  a  man  of  meek  spirit.  "  The  servant  of  the  Lord  must  not  strive, 
but  be  gentle  unto  all  men,  apt  to  teach,  patient ;  in  meekness  instructing  those 
that  oppose  themselves." 

4.  He  must  be  a  man  of  zeal  and  courage  in  the  cause  of  God.  If  to  be  zealous 
for  God  be  ooimted  vUeness,  resolve  to  be  more  vile.  *'  Whether  we  be  beside  our- 
selves, it  is  to  God." 

5.  He  must  be  a  man  of  knowledge  and  sound  judgment ;  one  that  hath  the 
spirit  of  discernment  to  understand  the  ways  of  God,  able  to  distinguish  truth  from 
falsehood.  It  should  be  our  principal  business  to  study  the  Scriptures,  and  to  be 
well  grounded  in  the  truth,  steadfast  and  settled  in  the  faith. 

6.  He  must  be  a  man  of  a  holy  life  and  exemplary  conversation.  "  Be  ye  clean 
that  bear  the  vessels  of  the  Lord."  A  good  life  is  a  good  commentary  on  a  good 
sermon.  The  observation  of  the  wicked  is  not  a  small  motive  to  engage  us  in  cir- 
cumspect walking. 

7.  He  must  be  a  man  of  industry.  Servants  of  God  are  in  Scripture  called  workr 
men.  It  is  a  palpable  contradiction  to  be  a  workman,  and  to  be  idle.  No  industry, 
no  labour,  like  that  of  the  heart ;  for  the  heart-labour  is  the  best  labour  of  a  teacher 
of  the  gospel. 

8.  He  must  be  a  man  of  discretion^  that  knows  how  to  speak  a  word  in  season. 
He  must  have  skill  when  to  give  a  rebuke,  and  when  a  cordial. .  There  are  lambs 
as  weU  as  sheep  ;  babes  as  well  as  strong  men ;  broken-hearted  as  well  as  hard- 
hearted. 

9.  He  must  be  a  man  of  an  humble  spirit.  Love  was  the  first  I  mentioned ; 
humility  the  last,  but  not  the  least.  Love  must  lead  the  van,  and  humility  bring 
^p  the  rear. 

Let  us  put  on  humility  as  a  garment ;  this  let  us  always  wear,  never  put  off. 
Next  to  the  robe  of  Christ's  righteousness,  it  is  the  best  garment  in  all  the  world. 
Beware  of  pride,  and  above  all  of  spiritual  pride.  It  is  like  the  wild  gourd  that 
spoiled  the  pottage,  and  caused  the  men  to  cry  out,  '*  There  is  death  in  the  pot." 

"  He  that  winneth  souls  is  wise.'* 

New  Zealand  Christian  Record, 
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101.— THE  LORD  IXTILL  PROVIDK. 

ExODua  xri  i. — "  I  will  nun  bread  firom  hfeaven  for  joil." 

An  old  couple  were  eadly  Umenting  their  lota.  There  was  e  laxge  beip  &' 
potatoea ;  enoogh,  if  they  had  been  good,  to  haTe  supplied  all  their  need  for  the 
winter,  and  some  to  aelL  But,  aUa !  all  were  bad.  **  We  ahan't  have  a  taiieto 
eat  all  the  winter,  and  I  don*K  know  what  we  shall  do,**  said  the  old  worn 
*'  Why,  bless  your  heart,"  said  the  old  man,  **  the  Lord  do  know  when  ve  do 
live.  We  be  the  Lord's,  and  the  tatie's  be  the  Lord's.  And  peihaps  He  will  coot 
for  us  before  the  winter,  and  then  we  shan't  want  them.  And  if  He  don'ti  veHi 
He  wiU  take  care  of  ua." 


102.— THE  FOUNTAIN  OF  LIFE. 

1  CoxurTHXAHS  X.  4.—'*  They  draok  of  that  spiritual  Bock  that  foUowed  them:  ud 

that  Sock  was  Christ." 

During  a  revival  in  a  town  in  Ohio,  a  man  who  was  very  woridly-minded  vu 
awakened,  but  for  some  time  concealed  his  feelings  even  from  his  wife,  wiio 
was  a  praying  woman.  She  left  him  one  evening  in  charge  of  lus  little  girl- 
After  her  departure  his  anxiety  of  mind  became  so  great  that  he  walkw 
the  room  in  his  agony.  The  little  girl  noticed  his  agitation  and  inquii^i 
«*  What  ails  you,  pa?'*  He  replied,  "Nothing,"  and  endeayoured  to  quiet  1^ 
feelings,  but  all  in  vain.  The  child  looked  up  sympathizingly  in  his  face,  m 
inquired,  with  all  the  artlessness  and  simplicity  of  childhood,  "  Pa^  ifyo»  ^' 
drtfy  wouldn't  you  go  and  get  a  drink  of  water  f  "  The  father  started  asif  »^^^ 
from  heaven  had  fallen  on  his  ear.  He  thought  of  his  thirsty  soul  famishiDg  i<^ 
the  water  of  life;  he  thought  of  that  living  fountain  opened  in  the  gospel;  ^ 
believed,  and  straightway  fell  at  the  Saviour's  feet.  From  that  hour  he  dates  the 
dawning  of  a  new  light  and  the  beginning  of  a  new  life. 

103.— EXPERIENCE  OF  DEPRAVITY. 

Galatiavs  iii.  24.—"  Wherefore  the  law  was  our  schoolmaster  to  bring  va  unto  Chn^^ 

that  we  might  be  jostified  by  faith." 

An  African  said  to  a  missionary,  "  Yesterday  morning  when  you  preacb,  you 
show  me  that  the  law  be  our  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  to  Christ  You  talk  aboat 
the  ten  commandments.  You  begin  at  the  first,  and  me  say  to  myself/'^' 
guilty!  the  second,  Me  guilty!  the  third,  me  guilty  I  the  fourth,  me  s^^- 
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"When  you  say  the  sixth,  Thmo  shalt  not  kill,  me  say,  Ah  !  me  do  guilty  of  that ! 
Me  say  again  in  my  heart,  *  Ah,  me  no  guilty  ! '  Then  you  say,  *  Did  you  ever 
liate  any  person  ?  did  you  never  wish  that  such  a  person,  such  a  man,  or  such  a 
-woman  was  dead  ? '  Massa,  you  talk  plenty  ahout  that ;  and  what  I  feel  that 
time  I  can't  tell  you.  I  talk  in  my  heart,  and  say,  *  Me  the  same  person ! '  My 
lieart  begin  to  beat ;  me  want  to  cry;  my  heart  heave  so  much,  me  don't  know 
-what  to  do.  Massa,  me  think  me  kill  ten  persons  before  breakfast !  I  never  think 
1  80  bad.  Afterwards  you  talk  about  the  Lord  Jesus,  how  He  take  our  sin, 
I  think  I  stand  the  same  like  a  person  that  hdve  a  big  stone  upon  him  head,  and 
can't  walk — want  to  fall  down.  Ob,  massa,  I  have  trouble  too  much :  I  no  sleep 
all  night.    I  hope  the  Lord  Jetus  Christ  will  take  my  sins  from  me," 

104.— GOD  A  RKFUGK. 
Exodus  xix.  4. — "  I  bare  you  on  eagles'  wings,  and  brought  you  imto  myself." 

I  remember  a  story  in  Alexander's  wars,  that  when  he  came  to  besiege  the  Sog- 
dians,  a  people  who  dwelt  upon  a  rock,  or  had  the  literal  munition  of  rocks  for  their 
defence,  they  jeered  him  and  asked  him  whether  his  soldiers  had  wings  or  no. 
•*  Unless  your  soldiers  can  fly  in  the  air  we  fear  yon  not."  It  is  a  most  certain 
truth,  when  God  exalts  a  people,  He  can  set  them  upon  a  rock  so  high  that, 
unless  their  adversaries  have  wings,  and  those  more  than  eagles'  wings,  to  soar 
higher  than  God  himself,  they  are  beyond  annoyance.  He  carries  his  own 
upon  eagles*  wings ;  what  wings,  then,  must  they  have  who  get  above  His 
people ! — Caryl, 

106,— BKST  USK  OF  IDOLS, 

ExoDirs  xz.  3. — "Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  Me." 

When  the  English  captured  Rangoon,  Lieutenant  Havelock  established  a  prayer 
meeting  in  a  famous  heathen  temple,  in  a  room  filled  with  images  of  idol  gods.  In 
the  lap  of  each  idol  was  placed  a  lamp,  to  give  light  for  a  Christian  meeting, 

106.— SWKARING  REPROVED. 

Exodus  xx.  7, — '*  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  tbe  Lord  thy  God  in  vain." 

A  good  old  man  was  once  in  company  with  a  gentleman  who  occasionally  intro- 
duced into  conversation  the  words  "  devil,"  "  deuce,"  &c.,  and  who  at  last  took 
the  name  of  God  in  vain.  *'  Stop,  sir,"  said  the  old  man ;  "  I  said  nothing  while 
you  only  used  freedoms  with  the  name  of  your  own  master,  but  I  insist  upon  it 
that  you  shall  use  no  freedoms  with  the  name  of  mine." 

107.— CHRISTIAN  COURAGE. 

Acts  xx.  24. — "  None  of  these  things  move  me,  neither  count  I  my  life  dear  unto 
myself,  so  that  I  might  finish  my  course  with  joy,  and  the  ministry,  which  I 
have  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  testify  the  g^ospol  of  the  grace  of  GK)d." 

When  Luther  was  summoned  to  attend  the  Diet  at  Worms,  his  friends,  notwith- 
standing the  safe-conduct  granted  to  him  by  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.,  apprehending 
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danger  to  hit  perMS,  would  haye  dissatdad  Hin  from  going  thither.  Luther 
replied,  *'  I  am  determined  to  enter  the  oitj  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Chiist, 
though  as  many  devfls  sfaonld  oppose  me  as  there  axe  tiles  upon  all  the  honsefl  at 
Worms.*'  He  was  accompanied  from  Witteniberg  hy  some  divines,  and  one 
hundred  horse ;  but  he  took  only  eight  horsemen  into  Worms.  When  he  stepped 
out  of  the  carriage,  he  said,  in  the  presence  of  a  great  number  of  persons,  **  God 
shall  be  on  my  side." 


108.— FAITH  IN  CHRIST. 

JoHV  XT.  20. — "  If  thej  hare  persecuted  Me,  they  will  also  persecute  you." 

Hedley  Vicars  was  a  thoughtless  young  officer  in  the' English  army.  The 
grace  of  God  came  to  him.  He  became  an  earnest  and  eminent  Christian.  Hii 
comrades  scoffed  at  him  and  said,  '*  You  are  a  hypocrite ;  you  are  as  bad  as  STer 
you  were."  SdU  he  kept  Mi  fiuth  in  Christ,  kai  after  a  while,  findiiig  that  they 
could  not  turn  him  aside  by  calling  him  a  hypocrite,  they  said  to  him,  *'  Oh,  you 
are  nothing  but  a  Methodist.*'  That  did  not  disturb  him.  He  went  on  perfonn- 
ing  his  Christian  duty  until  he  had  iormed  his  troop  into  a  Bible  class,  and  the 
whole  anny  was  influenced  by  his  devotion  to  the  senrice  of  Christ. 

109.— PERSIAN  CUSTOM. 

Acts  xxii  23.—''  They  cried  out,  and  oast  off  their  clothes,  and  threw  dust  into  the 

air." 

When  the  Persian  peasants  go  to  court  to  complain  of  the  goremors  under 
whom  they  Uto,  upon  their  oppressions  becoming  intolerable,  they  carry  their  com- 
plaints against  their  governors  l)y  companies,  consisting  of  several  hxmdreds,  and 
sometimes  of  a  thousand ;  they  repair  to  that  gate  of  the  palace  near  to  which  their 
prince  is  most  likely  to  be,  where  they  begin  to  make  the  most  horrid  cries,  tearing 
their  garments  and  throwing  dust  into  the  air,  at  the  same  time  demanding  justice. 
The  king,  upon  hearing  these  cries,  sends  to  know  the  occasion  of  them.  The 
people  deliver  their  complaint  in  writing,  upon  which  he  lets  them  know  that  he 
will  commit  the  cognizance  of  the  affair  to  some  one  by  whom  justice  is  usuallj 
done  them. — Sir  John  Chardin, 


110.— A  GOOD  CONSGlENGfi. 

Acts  xxiii.  1. — **  I  have  lived  in  all  good  conscience  before  God  until  this  day. 
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In  a  contest  Lord  Erksine  had  with  Lord  Eenyon,  the  former  explained  the  rule 
of  his  conduct  at  the  bar  in  the  following  terms.  *'  It  was,"  said  he,  "  the  first 
command  and  counsel  of  my  youth,  always  to  do  what  my  conscienoe  told  me  to  be 
my  duty,  and  leave  the  consequences  to  God.  I  have  hitherto  followed  it,  and  have 
no  reason  to  complain  that  any  obedience  to  it  has  ever  been  a  temporal  sacrifice ;  I 
have  found  it,  on  the  contrary,  the  road  to  prosperity  and  wealth,  and  I  shall  point  it 
out  as  such  to  my  children." 
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111.— a  scoffer  silenced. 

LuEB  xxi.  16. — **  For  I  will  give  yoa  a  mouth  and  wisdom,  which  all  your  adversaries 

shall  not  be  able  to  gainsay  nor  resist." 

One  eYening  in  August  last,  while  a  few  believers  in  Chiist  were  holding  an 
open  air  meeting  in  the  Caledonian  Bead,  London,  a  man  commenced  to  mock  the 
speaker  and  taunt  him  with  being  paid  half  a  crown  to  come  and  preach  to 
the  people,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  charge  the  speaker  with  telling  a  parcel  of 
lies.  No  notice  was  taken  of  the  mocker  for  some  little  time,  but  as  he  persisted 
in  making  a  disturbance,  and  declaring  that  the  person  addressing  the  meeting  did  it 
for  money,  and  that  it  was  a  good  thing  for  him  to  be  able  to  get  half  a  crown  so 
easily,  the  gentleman  stopped  short  in  his  discourse,  and  turning  to  the  scoffer,  said, 
<<  My  dear  fiiend,  it  is  you  that  are  uttering  untruths ;  I  do  not  preach  for  half-a- 
crown,  but  for  a  crown,  *  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the  righleotis 
Judge,  shall  give  me ; '  and  He  will  give  you  one  too  if  you  will  only  go  to  Him 
and  ask  for  it."  The  disturber  said  but  little  after  this,  and  stayed  till  the  meeting 
closed. 

112.— A  CHEERING  VISION. 

Acts  xziii.  11. — ^''The  Lord  stood  by  him,  and  said,  Be  of  good  cheer." 

In  ecclesiastical  history  mention  is  made  of  one  Theodorus,  a  martyr  put  to 
extreme  torments  by  Julian  the  Apostate,  and  dismissed  again  by  him  when  he 
saw  him  unconquerable.  Eufinni,  in  his  history,  says  that  he  met  with  this 
martyr  a  long  time  after  his  trial,  and  asked  him  whether  the  pains  he  felt  were  not 
insufferable.  He  answered  that  at  first  it  was  somewhat  grieTOus,  but  after  a  while 
there  seemed  to  stand  by  himayonogmanin  white,  who  with  a  soft  and  comfortable 
handkerchief  wiped  ofiTthe  sweat  from  his  body  (which  through  extreme  anguish 
was  little  less  than  blood)  and  bade  him  be  of  good  cheer,  insomuch  that  it  was 
rather  a  punishment  than  a  pleasure  to  him  to  be  taken  off  the  rack.  When  the 
tormentors  had  done  the  angel  was  gone. 
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CHEIST'S  INVITATIOK 

Comb  unto  Me,  ye  who  are  tired  and  sad ; 
Come  unto  Me,  that  I  may  give  you  rest ; 
Come  unto  Me,  and  I  will  znake  you  glad; 
Come  and  be  blest. 

Come,  ye  who  struggle  in  a  gu^  of  shame ; 
Come,  ye  whose  sin  Ood  only  will  forgive ; 
Come !  for  I  have  for  you  a  new  white  name; 
Arise  and  live. 

Come,  ye  who  see  not  through  the  misty  night 
The  stars  that  out  of  GKxl's  own  windows  shine 
Come  onto  Me,  and  I  will  give  you  light, — 
Human,  divine. 

My  heart  is  yearning  with  a  strong  desire 
To  fold  the  woxid  in  tender,  close  embrace ; 
Come  to  Me  through  the  sanctifying  fire 
That  hides  My  face. 

Sunday  M<tgazine. 
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Bt  W.  H.  Groseb. 

It  has  of.  en  been  remarked,  as  an  illustration  of  the  divine  benevolence,  that 
that  exercise  of  the  bodily  and  mental  faculties  on  which  healthy  development  so 
largely  depends,  is  in  itself  a  source  of  delight.  A  like  reflection  may  be  sag- 
gested  by  the  fact  that  the  Book  which  contains  the  truths  most  essential  for 
man  to  know  is  one  of  surpassing  interest  and  attractiveness.  Human  ingenuity 
would  have  embodied  those  truths  in  a  code  of  general  rules  or  a  mass  of  abstiacl 
principleSy-^immeasurably  precious,  bat  unutterably  dull  and  repulsive.  DiTiae 
wisdom  has  given  an  assemblage  of  narratives,  interspersed  with  poesy  and  song, 
parable  and  proverb,  tyx>e  and  symbol,  so  that  the  form  attracts  where  the  matter 
is  as  yet  unappreciated, — the  casket  wins  attention  from  those  wIlo  do  not  realize 
the  worth  of  the  jewels  withiu. 

It  would  be  a  peculiarly  instructive  task  to  investigate,  one  by  one,  the  ele- 
ments of  this  attractiveness,  and  to  show  how  they  appeal  to  the  different  mental 
faculties ;  it  must  suffice,  however,  to  name  two  or  three,  leaving  the  reader  to 
pursue  the  subject  for  himself. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  tlie  Bible  furnishes,  within  a  moderate  compass,  an  amount 
of  matter  practieally  inexhaustible.  In  an  important  sense  it  may  be  said  of  this 
fountain  of  knowledge, — 

**  Its  streams  the  whole  creation  reach, 
80  plenteous  is  the  store ; 
Eoouj^h  for  all,  enough  for  each, 
Enough  for  evermore.*' 

It  thus  becomes  eminently  and  continually  "profitable  for  instruction,"  and 
stimulates  the  curiosity  which  it  satisfies.  The  abundance  of  its  details j  andit> 
.  depth  and  suggestiveness^  largely  contribute  to  this  end.  As  the  anatomist  shoffs 
us  how  prominences  and  foldings  are  often  made  to  augment  the  surface  of  ^ 
given  tissue  without  waste  of  space,  so  these  details  and  suggestions  wondrously 
increase  the  •*  mental  area"  (if  we  may  so  term  it)  of  the  Bible. 

2.  The  matter  is  oi  human  irderest,  '*  What  is  nearest  us,"  says  Dr.  Johnson, 
**  touches  us  most.  The  passions  rise  higher  at  domestic  than  at  imperial  tragedies.' 
How  applicable  i3  this  remark  to  Holy  Scripture!  It  is  a  volume  instinct  with 
human  experience — presenting  man  as  he  is,  not  in  the  mass,  but  individually ; 
rot  as  associated  in  great  public  movements,  but  mainly  amidst  the  scenes  ol 
e very-day  life. 

*  From  Mr.  Oroser's  forthcoming  volume, "  Tbe  Sunday  School  Teecher'B  Kaniul. 
This  work,  on  which  the  author  has  been  engaged  for  more  than  two  years,  has  be^" 
presented  by  him  to  tbe  Committee  of  the  Sunday  School  Union,  and  is  nearly  rP»dy  tor 
publicflti-  n. 
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3.  The  grcnt  moral  and  spiritual  truths  of  the  Bible  are  presented  not  in  abstract 
form,  but  chiefly  in  the  eonerete^  embodied  in  narratives,  illustrated  by  strilcing 
analogies^  or  condensed  into  pithy  proverbs.  Simplicity  and  attractiyeness  are 
t)iu8  secured  on  principles  which  the  reader  will  now  fully  understand. 

4.  A  sufficient  amount  of  variety  to  suit  all  tastes  is  attained  by  a  combination 
of  different  writers  and  different  styles  of  composition.  History,  poetry,  epistle, 
parable,  proverb,  prayer,  soliloquy,  prediction,  in  endless  phases  of  beauty,  charm 
both  the  sage  and  the  peasant,  and  render  the  word  of  God  a  literary  classic  for 
all  time,* 

5.  These  qualities  of  style  are  yet  associated  with  a  remarkable  simplicity  in 
the  chief  narratives,  and  many  other  parts  of  Scripture;  while  the  deepest  truths 
are  illustrated  by  the  most  familiar  object.  And,  finally,  the  supernatural  element 
supplies  ample  gratification  for  the  faculty  of  wonder. 

Even  the  foregoing  bare  enumeration  affords-  sufficient  evidence  that  the  Bible 
is  eminently  fitted  for  the  spiritual  enlightenment  and  renewal  of  cliildren  and 
youth,  as  well  as  those  of  mature  age ;  and  for  the  simple  instructions  of  the 
Sunday  school  class  equally  with  those  of  the  pulpit  and  the  lecture-room. 

The  Bible  is  indeed  ''the  children's  book,*'  but  yet  in  most  cases  it  needs  the 
intervention  of  the  living  voice  of  a  teacher,  in  order  to  be  recognised  and  appre- 
ciated as  such.  This  we  have  already  seen  to  be  the  divinely  appointed  method  ; 
and  there  are  many  reasons  why  the  young  especially  need  oral  instruction  in 
sacred  truth. 

The  Bible,  for  example,  is  an  ancient  Book ;  it  is  also  an  Oriental  Book,  and 
that  which  is  remote  and  foreign  demands  explanation.  Its  pictures,  though 
numerous  and  striking,  are  often  in  outline^  and  need  filling  in  with  details  in 
order  to  attract  juvenile  minds.  The  depth  and  suggestiveness  of  which  we  have 
spoken  render  the  drift  and  meaning  not  always  obvious  to  a  superficial  observer ; 
and  taken  as  a  whole,  the  word  of  God,  in  order  to  be  appreciated,  requires  a 
closer  degree  of  attention  than  children  are  disposed  voluntarily  to  give. 
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These  are  three  lessons  I  would  write — 
Three  words,  as  with  a  burniog  pen, 

In  tracings  of  eternal  light. 
Upon  the  hearts  of  men: — 

Have  Hope.  Though  clouds  environ 
round, 

And  gladness  hides  her  face  in  scorn, 
Put  thou  tbe  shadow  from  thy  brow — 

No  night  but  hath  its  mom. 

Have    Faith.     Where'er   thy   bark    is 

driven — 
The  calm's  di8port,th«  tempest's  mirth^ 


Know  this:  God  rules  the  hosts  of  heaven, 
The  inhabitants  of  earth. 

Have  Love.    Not  love  alone  for  one ; 

But  man,  as  man,  thy  brother  call ; 
And  scatter,  like  tbe  circling  sun, 

Thy  charities  on  all. 

Thus  grave  these  lessons  on  thy  soul- 
Hope,  Faith,  and  Love — and  thou  shalfc 
find 
Strength  when  life's  surges  rudest  ioll» 
Light  when  thou  else  wort  blind. 
I  Sekiller. 


*  This  thought  has  been  expanded  with  much  felicity  and  power  by  the  late  Dr. 
James  Hamilton,  in  his  celebrated  lecture  on  "  The  Literary  Attractions  of  the  Bible." 
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OUTLINE  LESSONS. 


October  7th.— Morning. 


JEHOVAH   TEXBS 

ExoD.  zvL  1 — 18. 
hwuov  Ybbsb,  John  n.  30. 

urmuring  people. 

easage  from  God. 

anna  and  qnaila  sent. 

erciful  God  gives  Kit  peopUfood  from  heaven. 


Introduction » 

Imagine  a  child  ctyuig)  and  com- 
plaining of  hunger — murmuring. 
How  sad  if  it  can  get  nothing  to  eat !  but 
foolish  if  its  kind  mother  has  plenty  of 
food,  and  it  will  not  ask  her  for  any. 

We  read  of  some  people  equally 
foolish  and  naughty. 

Bead  Leuon, 

Where  were  the  people?  and  what 
were  they  doing  ? 

Interrogate  on  preceding  lessons, 
and  give  a  simple  account  of  the 
miracle  at  Marah.  Picture  the  people 
in  the  wilderness ;  food  all  gone ; 
should  hare  remembered  Marah. 

80  little  children,  if  afraid  of  anything, 
should  remember  how  good  Ood  hoe  been 
to  them  (illus,),  and  ask  Him  to  help 
them  again. 

What  did  they  murmur  about  f 

In  Egypt  enough  to  eat,  but  made 
to  work  hard,  beaten,  and  killed.  In 
the  wilderness  hungry,  but  God  to 
give  them  food,  no  one  to  hurt  them, 
and  a  land  promised  for  their  own. 
Against  whom  did  they  murmur  ? 

Murmuring  against  God's  servants  is 
really  against  God  himself.  (Simplify, 
and  illustrate  by  children  complaining 
of  rain,  sun,&c.} 


Who  heard  their  murmurings,  and 
what  did  He  say  P 

Teach  from  the  message,  and  apply 
in  simple  language  -to  the  case  ef 
children  when  in  trouble. 

I.  The  tender  pity  of  God. 

II.  The  grief  want  of  faith  causes 
Him. 

III.  The  forgiving  mercy  of  Ood. 
What  was  the  food  like  ?  and  what 

was  it  called  P 

Birds  (about  the  size  of  partridges) 
sufficient  to  supply  the  present  needf 
and  to  he  salted  for  future  use  (e^lau^)* 

Bread  called  "What  is  this?"  or 
"  Manna." 

Describe  appearance  —  taste  vhen 
fresh  (yer.  31) ;  when  baked  (Niunb. 
xi.  7,  8). 

Children  give  other  instances  of  food 
being  sent  in  a  miraculous  way. 

Applicaiion^ 

Little  children's  food  is  from  heaven, 
though  it  cornea  in  a  different  vay* 
(Illustrate). 

The  best  of  all  bread  came  from 
heaven  (Golden  Text). 

As  bread  makes  us"  live  and  grov 
strong,  80  Christ  in  our  heart  maies  » 
strong  to  do  right,  and  maliet  us  Hvtfif 
ever,  Emilt  E.  ^ 
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October  7t*  .—Afternoon. 
PA17L    AT    CiESABEA. 

Acts  xxi.  1 — 19.     {For  a  Scripture  Class.) 


Introduction , 

Recall  the  touching  farewella  on  the 
shore  at  Miletus;  the  chief  cause  of 
the  sorrow.  Bat  duty  called  the  servant 
of  Christ  To-day  we  have  further 
proofs  of  the  truth  of  his  words  (chap. 
zz.  24) — our  Golden  Text. 

JSxplanation  of  difficult  words  and 
phrases  must  he  carefully  given  accord- 
ing to  the  Kotes.  Trace  the  voyage, 
from  Miletus  to  Coos,  forty  miles, 
reached  same  day  with  fair  wind;i— 
anchor  for  the  night,  next  day  to 
Bhodes  ; — another  anchorage,  and  next 
daytoPatara.  Change  of  ships,  because 
another  just  ready  (comp.  chap.  zx.  16) ; 
higgBiS&  quickly  transferred  (picture 
the  excitement  of  the  scene), — ^favour- 
able wind,  Cyprus  in  the  distance  next 
day,  &c.  (For  description  of  places 
see  "The  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles," 
pp.  297,  &c.) 

Exposition, 

Our  Oolden  Text  has  four  clauses 
illustrated  in  this  lesson. 

I.  Firmness.  *' None  of  these 
things  move  me"    What  things  P 

(a)  Excitement  of  travelling.  Think 
of  this  fortnight  1  How  much  nioer  to 
settle  down  as  pastor ! 

(&)  Loveofth£churche8.Ephesus{(sin^^, 
XX.) ;  Tyre  (chap.  xxi.  4,  5).  Elicit 
a  description  of  the  scene  on  the  smooth 
shore;  even  the  children  shared  it! 
CoBsarea  (ver.  8—10),  &c.,  &c. 

(e)  Fersonal  friendship^  (ver.  8 — 
13).  Philip,  Timothy,  Luke,  Silas,  &c. 
Elicit  others. 

II.  Self-sacrifice.  ^^  Neither  count 
I  my  life  dear"  &c.  Comp.  2  Cor.  iv. 
16.  Show  that  his  life  was  daily  self- 
sterifice,  and  death  would  be  but  short 
pain    But  Paul's  life  was  not  his  own ; 


hence  his  Master  would  take  care  of 
jHw  own  property ;  and  Paul  could  say, 
Phil.  i.  23,  24. 

III.  Perseverance.  **  So  that  I 
might  ^nish  my  course,  ^c"  Elicit  that 
Paul  was  now  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem 
with  the  offerings  of  the  Gentile  churches 
for  the  poor  in  that  city.  It  was  a  part 
of  his  "  ministry  ;"  he  could  not  turn 
aside,  whatever  the  result.  He  would — 

"  Make  a  Utile  fence  of  trust 
Around  to-day. 
Fill  the  space  with  loving  work, 
AnJ  therein  stay." 

IV.  Gratitude  and  Love  "  To 
testify  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  Ood** 
(ver.  13).  "  For  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  "  (Gal.  ii.  20),  "  who  loved  me." 

Elicit  the  strength  of  his  enmity  when 
he  thought  Jesus  an  impostor ;  and  now 
his  love  is  as  strong. 

Yet  he  loved  earthly  Mends  too :  how 
hard  to  grieve  them!  **If  you  weep 
thus,  you  will  break  my  heart,  though 
you  cannot  divert  me  from  my  work," 

How  was  this  fervent  affection  re- 
ceived P  Was  he  blamed  for  using  such 
language  in  speaking  of  his  feelings  ? 
No;  he  acted  as  he  spoke;  and  their 
hearts  were  full  of  love,  therefore  they 
sympathized  with  him,  and  would  '*  give 
him  up  to  suffer  for  Christ's  sake." 

Elicit  the  strength  of  such  love. 
Illus.:  our  missionaries  parted  from 
friends  in  England,  &c. 

Apflt«  Are  you  thus  devoted  to 
Christ  f  Elicit  what  are  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  present  day, — sneers, 
pecuniary  Icsses,  &c.,  &c 

II  you  are  thus  devoted,  you  will 
show  it  by — 

Firmness:  ascertain  what  is  right, 
and  "  stand  fast." 
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Silp-Sacaifici  :  oomiog  4nit  in  nun 
Mkd  mow,  See*,  from  wtna  fiiwide. 

PnuxTBRAicci :  when  70a  know 
your  own  fpeeial  woik,  go  on,  whatOTor 
the  hindrancee. 


OnATinnon  and  Loyb,  m  the  motin 
of  ally — not  the  Jewdtical  notion  of 
good  world  to  porehaae  salTatioii.  Is 
yonr  devotion  like  PauFi  P 

AXNIB  B. 


October  14th.— Momiof. 

X8BASL  AT  &BPHIDI1C. 

Exodus  xvii. 


Dbsc&ibb  the  position  of  Rephidim — 
want  of  water.  Explain  how  greatly 
wellt  were  esteemed  in  the  Etst,  and 
how  they  were  considered  part  of  a 
man's  property.  Divide  the  chapter 
into  two  parts,  and  point  ontin  the  first 
half. — I.  The  discontent  of  the 
Israelites  and  their  want  of 
faith ;  the  truest  way  of  showing  gra- 
titude for  past  mercies  is  to  trost  im- 
plicitly for  future  help  and  blessing. 

II.  Moses'  perplexity.  What 
did  he  do  ?  (rer.  4). 

Happy  are  we  if  we  turn  at  once  and 
Jlrtt  to  God  in  our  difficulties. 

III.  Grod*s  almighty  power. 
His  patience  and  forbearance.  Marvel- 
lous sight  to  see  water  gushing  from  so 
hard  a  substance  as  a  rock!  Explain 
rocks,  and  question  as  to  any  particulars 
in  connection  with  rocks  in  Scripture. 
(Judg.  XV.  8;  1  Kings  xix.  11). 

Ifote. — God  can  bring  sweet  springs 
of  love  out  of  stony  hearts. 
Second  half. 
I.  Israel    fighting.     They    met 

October  X4th.— Afternoon. 

PA17L  AT  JEBUSAIiEM, 

Acts  xxL  27—40. 


many  warlike  tribes  in  their  joniney 
through  the  wilderness;  this  vould 
prepare  them  for  greater  conflicts  in 
Csnaan.  They  had  days  of  diiEcaltj 
as  well  as  of  steady  progress  and  quiet 
resting.  We  have  times  of  anxiety- 
fighting  against  sin — struggles  witha 
and  without. 

II.  Moses  praying.  Elicit  scho- 
lars ideas  of  prayer.  Sweet  and  holy 
privilege.  Let  us  learn  to  oairyaUoui 
affiurs  to  our  Father  which  ii  i& 
heaven. 

III.  God's  ansinrer.  Moses 
prayed  in  faith,  and  God  answered  him 
aooordingly.  Make  class  repeat  some 
illustrations  of  this  from  New  Testa- 
ment history.  The  centnrion*8  servant 
Jairus's  daughter,  &c.  Speak  of  His 
willingness  and  delight  in  listening  to 
our  petitions,  and  show  how  all  oui  re- 
quests should  be  presented  to  Him  in 
subjection  to  His  will,  for  nothing  of 
our  chooring  can  be  for  our  good 
unless  in  accordance  also  with  the 
Father's  wiU.  E.  S.  C. 


I.  "Warned  by  Friends. 

Recall  Faurs  story  to  the  elders.  Tel 
what  they  did.  Give  their  story.  Con- 
trast the  two.  Paul  not  surprised.  He 
knew  that  (Acts  zx.  23),  also  what 
Agabus  had  done  and  said  (ver.  11),  yet 
none  of  these  things  moved  him.  He 
knew  our  Golden  Text  thoroughly.    Tell 


Paul,  knowing  it  could  not  endanger 
"the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus"  carried 
their  suggestion  out. 

II.  Accused  by  Enemies. 

lUustrate.     Hatred    men   bare  for 
fellow- workmen  who  refuse  to  turn  oa 
on  strike ;  do  not  think  just  as  others 
do,  and  will  not  be  led  by  them.  SUc^ 


what  the  brethren  suggest,  and   how  |  time  comes.    Men  seek  work  elsewhere. 
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Those  who  went  on  strike  Teoogoise 
those  who  refusad  to  follow  their  exam- 
ple. Hatred  commences  anew.  Flan 
schemes  for  revenge,  &c. 

In  ver.  27 — 32,  we  see  how  Paurs 
enemies  recognise  him ;  they  must  be 
revenged.  Cannot  do  it  quietly,  so 
accTiEe  him  wrongfully.  Lay  hold  of 
him  and  cry  for  help.  Friends  of  the 
accusers  hear  the  charge,  think  it  true- 
Create  an  uproar.  Try  to  kill  Paul. 
Kefer  to  riots,  &c  Who  expected  to 
keep  peace  and  order?  No  policemen 
in  Jerusalem.  So  fetch  the  Roman 
guard. 

III.  Arrested  by  Soldiers. 

Illustrate.  Policemen  come;  dis- 
turbers generally  quiet.  When  the 
chief  captain  and  soldiers  came  * '  they 
left  beating  of  Paul,"  but  his  appearance 
directed  their  attention,  and  he  is  ar- 
rested. Who  is  he?  What  has  he 
done  ?  Various  charges.  Paul  quiet 
Picture  Paul  being  chained  to  two  sol- 
diers ;  led  through  the  streets  towards  the 
tower  of  Antonia  (for  description,  see 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles),  The  crowd 
following,  shouting,  "  away  with  him.'* 

October  axst. 


ISRAEL    A 
Exodus  xix.  1 

The  teacher  should,  if  possible,  see 
the  coloured  maps  of  the  Sinaitic  dis- 
trict, given  in  Dean  Stanley's  work, 
**  Sinai  and  Palestine."  •  Attention 
must  be  given  to  the  different  mountains 
claiming  to  be  the  **  Mount  of  the 
Giving  of  the  Law."  It  may  be  fully 
shown  how  superior  are  the  claims  of 
Has  Sufsafeh,  chiefly  because  its  neigh- 
bourhood alone  furnishes  room  for  the 
lodgment  of  so  large  a  host. 

"On  the  northern  extremity "  (of 
the  range  of  Sinai)  '^  there  is  a  concur- 
rence of  circumstances  in  favour  of 
lUs  Sufsafeh.    At  its  foot  lies  the  plain 


The  throng  increases  as  they  pass  along. 
The  Jews  in  ecstasy.  Paul  waiting 
patiently  till  the  tower  stairs  are  reached, 
and  then  knowing,  that  the  Jews  would 
not  venture  up  the  stairs,  being — 

IV.  Helped  by  God, 

Speaks  to  the  captain.  What  does  he 
say  ?  What  language  did  he  speak  in  ? 
The  chief  captain  mistaken.  Paul  not 
ashamed  to  give  his  right  name,  &c. 
Permission  to  address  the  hostile  mob 
being  given  him,  he  declareth  how  he 
was  converted  to  the  faith. 

Learn,  {a)  God's  providence  is  never 
at  a  loss  for  the  means  of  protecting  his 
servants  in  danger,  {b)  To  treat  even 
those  who  injure  you  with  respect,  {c) 
In  whatever  danger  to  maintain  self- 
possession. 

Show  that  instead  of  stopping  or  hin- 
dering his  work  by  persecuting  him, 
they  helped  him  considerably.  A  larger 
congregation  was  gathered  than  Paul, 
perhaps,  could  ever  have  assembled. 
Many  more  heard,  and  consequently 
many  more  believed. 

Learn — 1  Peter  ii,  19,  20  ;  Matt.  v. 
11,  44.  J.  L.  N. 

—Morning. 

T    SINAI. 

—11,  20—26. 

Wady  ed  Deir,  extending  to  the  north- 
east, meeting  the  Wady-es-Sheikh, 
which  has  been  identified  with  Eepbi- 
dim,  and  immediately  in  front  the  far 
wider  plain  Er  Eahah;  to  the  left  a 
plain  of  greater  extent  than  was  pre- 
viously supposed,  the  Seil  Leja.  From 
every  part  of  these  two  Wadys  the 
granite  rock  of  Ras  Su&afeh  is  distinctly 
visible,  and  there  is  space  for  the  entire 
host  of  the  Israelites,  taking  the  highest 
calculation  of  their  numbers." — Speak- 
er's Commentary, 

The  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  this 
lesson  is  that  God  was  now  purposing 
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to  teadh  the  people  rightly  to  think  of 
ffUnself. 

They  liad  very  uinperfect  and  un- 
worthy Tiews  of  God  when  they  came 
out  of  Sgypt.  Ood  could  not  teach 
them  hy  words  6r  ezplanotioils.' '  He 
taught  them  bjr  signs,  symbols,  and 
natural  events,  such  as  thunder  and 
lightning. 

Explain  hoiv"  children  learn  easily  hy 
pictures.  These  Israelites  were  like 
children,*  and  needed  the  same  kind  of 
teaching. 

How  gracious  of  God  to  find  so  many 
and  such  various  ways  of  making  Him- 
self and  His  will  known  to  men,  suiting 
them  exactly,  so  that  all  may  know  of 
the  oiie  living  God,  who  is  wisdom^ 
lovSj  laid  power, 

I.  Notice  the  Place. 

Show  how  impressive  were  all  the 
surroundings.  Mighty  hills  always 
humble  ns,  and  fill  us  with  fear ;  es- 
pecially hills  with  such  terrible  cliffs, 
jagged  peaks,  all  of  granite,  which  we 
know  has  been  by  some  mighty  con- 
vulsion cast  up  from  the  very  bowels 
of  the  earth.  Among  such  hills  the 
thunder  reverberates  until  it  fills  the 
soul  with  awe;  and  the  dark  clouds 
hang  about  the  mountain  tops  as  though 


they  hid  away  some  awful  secret.  Then 
the  place  is  almost  desolate,  and  shut  ia 
from  the  world  as  if  it  were  a  great 
mountain  sanctuary.  Just  the  place  to 
fill  the  people  with  awe  of  GOd. 

Lead  on  to  show  ih'what  spirit  we 
should  still  worship  in  God's  house, 
and  ever  draw  ne^ar  to  His  footstool. 
**Holy,  holy  Lord  God  Almighty."  ' 

II.  The  Renewal  of  the  Cove- 
■nant. 

Explain  covenant.  God  in  it  promised 
great  things.  But  the  Israelites  too 
had  promised  great  things.  And  Ood 
made  His  keeping  of  His  promises 
dependent  on  their  keeping  theurs. 

On  this  occasion  they  made  a  new 
and  solemn  pledge  that  they  would; 
yet  how  very  soon  after  they  made  the 
the  golden  calf ! 

•  lil.  The  Signs  of  Divine  Pre- 
sence.    See  ver.  16,  18,  19. 

Surroundings  of  tempest.  Smoke  as 
if  the  very  mountain  burned.  Fire. 
Quaking  of  the  ground.  Thick  doud 
fringing  the  top.    A  wondrous  voice. 

Bring  out  *  and  illustrate  what  im- 
pressions God  intended  to  make  upon 
the  people,  impressions  of  His  holiness, 
power  J  majesty^  and  mystery,  all  de- 
signed to  culture  that  true  feab. 


October  axst. — Afternoon. 

PAUL     AND     THE     BIGOTED     JEWS. 

Acts  xxii.  1—3,  17—30. 
Golden  Tbxt. — Rom.  x.  21. 
Central  Lesson, — The  necessity  of  a  teachable  spirit. 


I^TROBTTCnON. 

Children  repeat  Golden  Text, 
Explain  **  Stretched  out  my  hand," 
"  Ga&saying." 

From  the  moming^ lessons,  and  sub- 
sequent history  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
prove  how  constantly  God  was  plead- 
in  g — ^by  miracles,  messages,  and  coming 
Himself   in   the  person  of   our  Lord 


Jesus  Christ— with  "a  disobedient 
and  gainsaying  people.*' 

And  although  they  rejected  Him,  He 
yet  sent  them  offers  of  mercy.  To-day 
we  shall  see  how  they  received  His 
messenger  and  message. 

Read  Lesson, 

Interrogate  upon  and  expla'n  the 
incidents  contained  in  it;  thenendea- 
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vour  to  impress  the  central  lesson — the 
necessity  of  a  teachable  spirit — by  first 
noticiiig  the  conduct  of  Paul  towards 
the  Je^e,  and  then  the  conduct  of  the 
Jews  towards  Paul.  .  , 

I.  Jn  the  conduct  of  Paul  notice— 

(a)  The  winning  «tyle  of  his  address 
(ver.  1). 

(b)  The  tongue  in  which  he  spoke 
(ver.  2). 

ic)  Sis  endeavour  to  win  their  con- 
fidence (ver.  3). 

(d)  His  willingness  to  accord  them 
all  due  praise  (ver.  3). 

(e)  His  readiness  to  excuse  them  (ver. 
19,  20.) 

Kecall  how  much  Paul  had  suffered 
at  the  bands  of  the  Jews,  and  teach 
from  this  the  duty  of  Jorgiving  and 
trying  to  do  good  to  our  enemies. 

Children  give  texts  and  incidents  to 
show  how  Christ  taught  and  practised 
this  duty ;  then  by  recalling  the  intro- 
duction impress  upon  the  children 
that  in  this  same  manner  God  had 
acted  towards  the  children  of  Israel,  as 
long  as  they  had  been  a  nation — en- 
deavouring to  teach  them  the  trutb,  and 
to  win  them  to  walk  in  it. 

II.  In  the  conduct  of  the  Jews 
notice — 


How    bigotry  (prejadice    and   un- 

teachableness)—* 

{a)  Opened  their  hearts  to  theentrtince 

of  evil  passions. 

Illus.    by    their    conduct    towards 
Christ,  Stephen,  &c.,  and  warn  children 
of  the  danger  of  harbouring  unkind 
thoughts  against  others.    lUus. 
{b)  Shut  their  hearts  to  the  tmtk. 
Show  how  an  unteachable  spirit  in  a 
child   hinders  its  progress   at  sobpol. 
How  it  hindered  l^e  Jews  :f rem  re- 
ceiving the  message  of  the  prophets, 
Christ,    apostles,   &c.       How  it  will 
hinder  us  from  receiving  the  messages  of 
.warning  and  love  given  to  tea   in  tli^ 
Bible, 
(c)  Shut  th^  door  of  salvation  (ver.  21.) 
From    the   present  position   of  the 
Jews    show   what    their   unteachable 
spirit  has  led  to.     Refer  to  the  doom 
of  Pharaoh  and  Ahab.     Point  out  the 
hlessings  following  a  teachable  spirit 
(Josiah,  Samuel).     Show  how  an  un- 
teachable spirit  will  shut  tlie   door  of 
heaven  against  us.  How  necessary  the 
prayer — 

**  Make  me  teachable  and  mxld, 
Humble  as  becomes  a  child ! " 
Get. each  child  to  use  the  prayer. 

Emily  E.  L. 


October  aSth.— Morning. 
THE   TEN  WORDS   (DECALOGUE). 

Exodus  xx.  1 — 21. 


For  this  is  the  more  proper  name  of 
that  which  generally  goes  with  us  by 
the  name  of  the  Ten  Commandments 
(see  the  margins  of  Exod.  xxxiv.  28  ; 
Deut.  X.  4).  *  *  The  word  of  the  Lord  " 
is  used  in  tiie  Old  Testament,  as  imply- 
ing a  direct  and  .immediate  revelation 
from  God.  This  gives  increasing 
meaning  to  the  name  "the  Word" 
given  to  Christ. 


We   consider   these    words  as   the 

national  covenant  which  God  made  with 
His  people,  as  a  summary  of  the  laws 

which  He  wished  tbem  as  a  nation  to 

observe.     They  were  not   what    the 

apostle  Paul  calls  the  law  in  the  second 

chapter  of  Romans,  nor  are  they,  as  some 

suppose,  the  entire  law  of  God,  for  there 

is  among  them  no  command  to  pray»  or 

to  speak  the  truth,  but  they  lay  down 
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•ome  hntid  prineiplf  8  by  which  the 
satioiial  life  of  the  Itraelites  wti  to  be 
guided. 

Meaj  natioDf  guard  with  greet  care 
iome  of  the  original  copies  of  their 
laws. 

The  Momant  had  their  most  important 
Unci  cut  <m  tabiets  of  bronzSt  and  tet  up 
in  apMic  pUue  which  went  by  the  name 
of  the  Twelve  Tables. 

An  original  copy  of  oar  Magna 
Gharta  is  oareftilly  framed,  and  may 
be  seen  hanging  np  in  the  British 
Mosenm.  Charters  of  cities  often  kept 
in  public  places.  There  are  two  things 
which  show  that  God  attached  great  im- 
portance to  what  may  be  called  Israel's 
**  National  Code  of  Law." 

1.  The  very  tolemn  way  in  which  the 
words  were  given  directly  to  all  the  people, . 

2.  They  were  written  by  God  himeelf, 
eeen  once  by  the  people^  and  then  shut  up 
for  ever  tUl  all  was  destroyed,  unless 
repair  ti  the  ark  was  necessary. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  divide  these 
words  into  ten,  and  to  say  that  the  first 
four  are  in  verses  3 — 11,  and  contain 
our  duty  to  God.  and  the  other  six  are 
our  duty  to  man,  that  it  may  be  a 
matter  of  surprise  to  some  to  find  that 
there  have  been  various  ways  of  dividing 
them. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  there  were 
ten  distinct  commands  ( Josephus) ;  but  so 
much  may  be  said  in  favour  of  the  idea 
of  dividing  the  ten  words  into  two  fives, 
that  we  are  ioelined  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  old  Jewish  writers,  and 
include  what  we  generally  call  our  fifth 
command  in  the  first  table,  for  with  the 
Jews  reverence  to  parents  was  con- 
sidered as  piety  towards  God.  (See 
Smith's  Bible  Dictionary,  Kitto's 
Cyclopsedia.) 

I.  Let  us  take  these  commands  as  ap- 
plying to  the  nation  of  Israel, 


The  first  seems  a  very  plain  one  to 
us,  bat  we  most  remember  that  the  only 
three  religions  which  have  taaght  tbat 
there  is  but  one  God,  received  tliii 
lesson  through  Moses,  and  that  now, 
3,000  years  after  God  declared  thiaon 
Sinai,,  there  are  far  more  peq)Ievlio 
worship  many  gods  than  there  aie  oi 
those  who  worship  Him  who  tui, 
"  Thon  shalt  have,"  Ac. 

We  may  scarcely  see  the  needoftht 
second  command,  but  the  history  of  tlie 
kingdom  of  Israel  shows  how  ruiooas  to 
them  it  was  to  break  it,  how  doing  so  was 
the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  which  led  to 
grosser  idolatry.  It  is  this  command 
which  the  Church  of  Rome  likes  to  get 
rid  of,  as  it  is  so  plainly  opposed  to  her 
image- worship. 

The  third  command  is  one  which  u 
illustrated  by  many  passages  in  the  Oli 
TesUment  (Isa.  vi.  4  ;  Psa.  Iraix.  7. 
&c ) .  The  Jews  so  observed  it  that  they 
would  not  even  utter  the  name  of  God, 
Jehovah,  but  put  another  word  in  the 
place  of  it. 

The  fourth  command  was  one  which 
God  saw  to  be  very  necessary  for  keep- 
ing up  the  knowledge  of  Him,  and  the 
breaking  of  which  was  very  displeasing 
to  Him.   Give  proofs. 

The  fifth  command  has  been  itfcmd 
to  above  ;  its  importance  is  illustrated 
by  many  passages  in  Proverbs. 

With  regard  to  the  second  table,  the 
importence  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  is  so  evident  in  regard  to  all 
social  Ufe,  that  there  is  no  need  to  en- 
force them.  The  ninth  and  tenth  weie 
probably  intended  to  rebuke  ibe  sin  so 
common  in  Eastern  nations,  by  for- 
bidding those  in  power  to  seize  on  the 
possessions  of  their  weaker  neighbonrs, 
and  to  gain  them  by  means  of  fatal  ac- 
cusations, in  the  way  sostriking^/^"*' 
trated  in  the  case  of  Naboth. 

II.    Let   us   take  these   Ten  Wor^^ 
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^s  intended  to  be  a  law  for  us. — 
1.  As  tbey  are  sanctioned  by  the 
commands  of  the  New  Testament.  It 
would  be  a  good  exercise  during  the 
week  to  find  as  many  passages  as  pos- 
sible in  iheJNew  Testament  which  teach 
the  same  tnUhs. 

2.  As  they  teach  ns  what  all 
men  at  all  times  owe  to  God,  not 
mere  ceremonial  commands.  It  is  one 
argument  for  the  continual  observance 
of  the  Sabbath  in  some  form,  that  the 
command  to  keep  it  is  found  in  a 
code  which  contains  no  ceremonial  com- 
mands. 


3.  As  they  are  moral,  that  is,  teach- 
ing the  duty  of  man  to  man, 

4.  Christ  himself  taught  us  that  the 
Christian  nse  of  thew  commands  is  to 
make  them  more  spiritual  (sermon  on 
the  moimt ;  Rom.  xiii.  8, 9, 10);  and  He 
would  doubtless  have  summed  up  these 
ten  words  as  He  did  the  whole  law 
(Mattxxii.  37—40). 

In  thinking  of  this  ancient,  grand, 
and  far-reaching  law,  what  better  prayer 
can  we  put  up  than  that  so  often  heard 
in  this  land? — "  Lord,  incline  our  hearts 
to  keep  this  law." 

M.  A.  P. 


October  aSth.— Afternoon. 
PAUL   BEPOBE   THE   COTJNCIIi. 


Acts  xxiii,  1—21. 


Paul,  by  appealing  to  his  rights  as 
Koman  citizen,  escapes  from  examina- 
tion by  torture. 

The  chief  captain,  finding  the  ques- 
tion to  be  one  of  religion,  refers  it  to  the 
Jewish  council,  the  proper  tribunal. 
A  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrim  is  called, 
and  Paul  is  placed  before  them. 

I.  The  Prisoner  before  the 
Council. 

Paul  defends  himself.  A  clear  con- 
science gave  him  courage.  He  can 
look  the  council  in  the  face. 

Abuse  of  Justiee,  The  practice  of 
smiting  criminals  on  the  mouth  was 
common.  The  disgrace  considered 
great,  Paul  justly  resented  it. 

Paul  reproved.  He  admits  an  error. 
The  high  priest  should  not  be  reviled, 
but  had  he  not  lowered  his  own  dignity 
by  acting  as  he  did  ? 

Paul's  knowledge  of  his  judges. 

By  this  he  was  able  to  set  them 
against  each  other,  by  the  great  sub- 
ject of  his  preaching,  a  risen  Saviour. 

Lesson. —  While  we  are  willing  to 
suffer  for  the  Lord^s  sake  we  have  a  right 


to  expect  justice  from  our  fellow  men,  and 
should  use  all  lawful  means  to  preserve 
our  reputation  and  life. 

II.  Kncouragement  in  Prison. 

Paul  is  rescued  from  the  angry  coun- 
cil by  the  Koman  guard,  and  thrown  into 
prison.  But  he  U  not  forgotten  by  his 
Lord.  The  wordd  so  often  used  by  God, 
''Fear  not,"  come  to  Him.  He  had 
brayed  dangers  at  Jerusalem,  and  must 
do  so  at  Home.  For  Paul  '*  to  live  was 
Christ." 

Lesson. — Christ  will  take  care  of  those 
who  serve  Him.     They  need  not  fear, 

III.  The  Plot. 
Legal  proceedings  having  failed,  his 

cruel  enemies  would  resort  even  to  mur- 
der, and  bound  themselves. by  an  oath  to 
slay  the  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  priests  and  elders  appeared  to 
have  favoured  this  foul  design. 

Lesson. — How  much  wickedness  there 
is  in  the  human  heart  ! 

IV.  The  Counter  Plot. 
God  was  overruling  all,  but   Paul 

takes  advantage   of  every   favourable 
I  circumstance  to  ensure  his  own  safety. 
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He  IB  in  God's  hands,  tnd  He  nieee 
up  deliTeren  again  and  again.  What 
Cin  man  do  nnto  him  P 

Leaaon. — Hew  mfily  9T9  those  kept 


whom  Ood  ieepe  /    Let  our  prayer  be,- 
*<  Praterre  me,  O  God,  for  in  Thee 
do  I  pat  my  trust." 

H.  G.  G. 


November  4th. ^Morning. 
THE     PXOPLX'S     SIN. 

Exodus  zzzil  1 — 20. 


In  introduciog  the  subject  explain 
where  the  people  were  congregated  at 
this  time ;  what  had  recently  happened 
(God  had  manifested  Himself  in  symbols 
of  cloud  and  fire).  How  the  people 
had  been  affected  (they  had  entreated 
that  the  voice  should  not  speak  to 
them  again,  but  that  Moses  might  re. 
present  them,  and  receive  God's  mes- 
sages for  them). 

So  Moses  had  left  them  in  accord- 
ance with  their  own  wish,  and  upon 
the  most  solemn  and  important  enand. 
They  ought  to  have  waited  quietly  and 
prayerAilly  for  his  return.  His  pro- 
longed absence  proved  a  severe  trial  of 
th«r  &ith  and  obedience.  Yet  that 
absence  was  well  accounted  for  by  the 
act  that  Moses  was  reoeiviog  a  new 
div.'ne  revelation,  and  full  directions 
for  a  complete  ecclesiastical  system. 

The  people  were  a  mixed  multitude ; 
they  had  only  recently  come  out  of 
Egypt,  and  they  still  carried  many 
Egyptian  ideas  and  tastes  with  them. 

Looking  throusrh  this  lesson,  it  strikes 
us  that  almost  everything  narrated  in 
it  was  wrong.  So  this  word  wnoKG 
may  be  our  key-word. 

I.  "S^STrong  Thoughts  about 
Moses. 

They  supposed  he  must  have  been 
lost  in  ascending  the  moantain,  or  car- 
ried away  by  God,  or  consumed  in  the 
awful  fire.  As  the  days  passed  on,  it 
seemed  hopeless  that  they  should  ever 
see  him  again. 


They  did  not  realize  tnat  when  Goc 
command*  He  is  sure  to  protect.  Motes 
was  doing  God^s  will,  so  he  was  qnite 
safe.  They  should  have  said,  "^ 
bade  him  come,  therefore  we  ncs: 
wait  God's  time,  until  He  has  fioUIie^ 
all  He  would  say  to  His  servant" 

The  beginning  of  all  evil  is  cherish- 
ing wrong,  doubting  thoughts  in  our 
hearts.  The  prophet  bids  us  "trust 
in  the  Lord  for  ever ;"  and  we  may,  for 
<*  He  doeth  all  things  w«ll.** 

II.  Wrong  Wishes  of  the 
People. 

It  seems  that  they  had  looked  on 
Moses  as  representing  Gad,  to  then. 
and  now  he  was  gone  they  wanted 
something  to  look  at  that  would  repi^ 
sent  God  to  them.  So  they  msdo  a 
request.  But  what  a  strange  one! 
They  aaked  to  have  a  figure  of  a  c&^j 
made.  How  did  they  get  this  ides' 
Tell  of  the  calf  Mnevis,  and  ball  ipis, 
which  they  had  seen  worshipped  b 
Egypt. 

But  how  painful  to  think  to  repre- 
sent God  the  Spirit  by  such  a  form' 
Tell  of  other  idol-images  msde  forOo<i 
in  heathen  lands,  e,g,^  Juggernaut 
Ugly  or  beautif  ol,  honourable  or  te«> 
we  must  attempt  no  material  image  or 

likeness  of  God. 

III.  W^rong  Consent  of  Aaron. 

As  the  responsible  person,  he  ongbt 
to  have  been  extremely  careful  o/ iu' 
conduct.  He  seems  to  ha?e  been 
frightened  by  the    eagerness  of  thf 
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people.  He  tried  them,  hoping  to  check 
them,  hy  requiring  them  to  give  up 
their  golden  ornaments.  He  should 
have  decidedly  refused  their  request, 
and  died  rather  than  thus  dishonour 
Jehovah. 

Tell  what  was  done— gold  collected, 
image  molten,  and  then  carved.  Aaron 
did  not  intend  this  calf  as  instead  of 
Jehovah,  only  as  a  reminder  of  him. 

IV.  "Wrong  Scenes  in  the 
Camp. 

One  wrong  thing  leads  on  to  another 
and  a  worse.  Beginning  with  image - 
-worship,  the  people  soon  went  on  to 
dreadful  heathen  rioting.  Aaron  could 
not   stop  the  evil  he  had  permitted. 


The  heginnings  of  sin  are  *'like  tlie 
letting  out  of  water." 

V.  "Wrong  Indignation  of 
Moses. 

Describe  his  hurried  coming  down  the 
mountain,  and  passionately  throwing 
down  the  tables  (ver.  19).  He  should 
have  jealously  preserved  them;  he 
might  properly  have  shown  a  holy  in- 
dignation ;  he  ought  not  to  have  ex- 
hibited passion. 

Learn  that  of  all  wrong^doings  God 
takes  immediate  knowledge.  All  wrong- 
doings are  swiftly  and  surely  punished. 
For  wrong-doers  intercession  may  be 
made.  And  for  us  wrong-doers  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  one  great  Intercessor. 

BoBEBT  Tuck. 


November  4th.— Afternoon. 

PAUL   BEFORE   FELIX. 

Acts  xxiv.  10 — 27.     {For  a  Junior  Class.) 


Intboduction. — A  trial  for  a  great 
public  crime, —  what  a  sensation  it 
causes  f  Many  scenes  as  exciting  in 
the  career  of  Paul. 

Last  Sunday  we  saw  him  before  the 
Jewish  council ;  that  was  only  a  mock 
trial.  To-day  we  shall  see  him  in  a 
Boman  court  of  justice.  Show  picture 
of  Csesarea  if  possible,  and  explain 
difficult  words. 

1.  The  OfRcer  ^ovho  arrested 
the  Prisoner. — ^Review,  eliciting 
the  conduct  of  Claudius  Lysias,  con- 
duct worthy  of  a  Boman  of  high  rank. 
'*  The  case  of  Paul  was  an  enigma  to 
bim,  but  he  had  seen  enough  to  con- 
'vince  him  that  Jewish  fanatical  hatred 
formed  a  large  ingredient  in  the  case." 
(See  "  The  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles/'  pp. 
316,  &c.) 

2.  The  Removalof  the  Prisoner. 
— Often  done  in  modem  times  to  pre' 
vent  justice  ;  here  to  ensure  it    Elicit 


partionlars  of  the  conspiracy  ;  then 
picture  the  escort  provided — fine  horses 
and  horsemen,  &c.,  &c.,  prancing  out 
of  Damascus  gate,  a  little  after  nine  at 
night.    Why  this  journey  ? 

(a)  '*  Paul  was  a  Boman  citizen,  and 
Lysias  was  answerable  for  his  safety.'' 

{b)  "  Such  an  attempt  to  assassinate 
Paul  might  lead  to  a  serious  riot  in  the 
city." 

Bepeat  the  written  statement  sent 
with  the  prisoner  ; — ^how  brief !  how 
clear ! 

3.  The  Counsel  (or  Lawyer) 
for  the  Prosecution. — See  how  he 
flatters  the  judge  (ver.  2) ;  how  thoughtful 
he  pretends  to  be  (ver.  4).  But  the  Jews 
acted  very  differently, 

4.  The     Charge.  —  "  Sedition," 
making  disturbances;  ** heresy,"  -Wor- 
shipping in  a  false  way ;  <<  profaning- 
the  temple,"  making  it  a  common  place 
and  letting  bad  people  go  into  it. 
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S4view  sofficiently  to  prove  the  charge 
falae. 

6.  The  Defence. — Bat  no  lawyer 
to  speak  for  this  priioner;  lie  miut 
make  his  own  defence.  Elicit  how 
mpectfnlly  he  speaks  to  this  had  judge, 
yet  not  one  word  of  flattery.  Suggests 
that  as  Felix  had  held  office  longer  than 
most  governors  did,  he  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  that  he  (Paul) 
had  not  made  any  disturbance,  had  not 
disputed  with  anybody,  had  not  profaned 
the  temple.  He  confessed,  &c.  (rer.  14, 
15),but  he  believed  their  sacred  writings, 
and  always  acted  up  to  his  belief.  If 
he  was  not  speaking  the  truth,  his  ac- 
cusers ought  to  prove  it. 

6.  The  Witnesses  (ver.  18, 19).— 
Complainants  without  any  witnesses ! 
What  could  the  judge  do  ?  remand  or 
discharge  f    Which  was  riffht  9 

7.  The  Private  Examination 
(ver.  24— 27).— Show  the  characters  of 
this  couple.  Eiplaiu  how  Paal  speaks 
of  the  truths  suited  to   his  hearers 


"  ri^teousness,*'  affecting  Felixes  ex- 
duct  as  a  fudffe  ;  <<  temperance  "  (aeli 
government),  affecting  his  conduct  88  & 
member  of  society  ;  ''judgment  to 
come,"  his  relation  to  God,  to  whom  k, 
the  Boman  judge,  must  "give  an  ae- 
count." 

Fietwe  the  judge  trembling  before 
the  prisoner.     But  no  repentance, 

(Question  on  the  whole  lesson.) 

Apply. — 1.  Being  Jrightened  aht 
our  sinSf  does  not  prove  that  tee  are  torr^. 
Illus.  child,  afraid  of  being  beaten,  yet 
repeats  the  offence. 

2.  If  frightened  about  sin^  andvatq 
to  forget  it,  we  become  toorse — har^- 
Elicit  that  Felix  often  heard  Pauliitei 
this,  but  we  never  read  of  his  trembling 
again  ;  he  only  tried  to  f^t  money  for 
his  ransouL  If  you  forget  yonrsns, 
God  does  not ;  unless  you  get  tbezc 
washed  out^  then  He  will  '*  lememkr 
them  no  more.*'  Get  it  done  at  ma; 
Jesus  will  do  it. 

AlfKIE  B. 


THE  BEST  WORD  IN  ALL  THE  BIBLE. 
"  Him  that  cometh  to  Me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out.'* 

Bishop  Butler  upon  his  death-bed  sank  into  despondency  under  a  sense  of 
his  sinfulness.  "  My  lord,**  said  his  chaplain,  **  you  forget  that  Jesus  Christ  is  a 
Saviour.*'  "True,"  replied  the  bishop,  «*but  how  shall  I  know  that  he  is  a 
Saviour  for  me  ?  "  **  My  lord,  it  is  written,  'Him  that  cometh  to  Mel  will  in  no 
wise  cast  out'  "  "True,"  said  the  bishop,  "and  I  have  read  that  scripture 4 
thousand  times,  but  I  never  felt  its  full  value  till  this  moment;  stop  there!  &r 
now  I  die  happy." 

**For  all  I  have  preached  or  written,"  said  Mr.  James  Durhair,  "therein 
but  one  scripture  I  can  remember  or  dare  grip  to.  Tell  me  if  I  dare  lay  the 
weight  of  my  salvation  upon  it,  *  Him  that  cometh  to  Me  I  will  in  no  ^^ 
cast  out.*"  His  friend  replied,  "You  may  indeed  depend  upon  it,  though  yo^^ 
had  a  thousand  salvations  at  hazard.*'  A  glance  of  joy  lighted  up  the  soul  of  tbe 
dying  saint,  under  the  radiance  of  which  he  was  ushered  into  the  gloiy  ^^ 
brightness  of  eternity. 
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By  A  Country  Parson. 

HAYE  a  large  school;  recently,  new   buildings 
on  the  most  approved  principles  have  been  bnilt 
for   its    accommodation.      Classrooms    are    pro- 
vided ;  we  have  a  capital  infant  schoolroom,  and 
a  good  library.      Bat  I  fear  I  must  acknowledge 
that  some  of  the  teachers  are  very  old-fashioned ; 
I  had  almost  committed  the  Irish  blander  of  saying 
that  the  building  had  moved  faster  than  they;  it  oer. 
tainly  fitted  the   new  generation  better  than  some  of 
them  did. 

This  appeared  plainly  enough  when  John  Yincent  announced  that 
he  had  accepted  an  engagement  to  conduct  a  large  spinning  and 
weaving  concern  in  America,  and  in  about  two  months'  time  would  be 
leaving  with  all  his  family.  John  Yincent  had  been  for  some  years 
our  superintendent,  and,  on  the  whole,  he  had  been  a  very  good 
superintendent,  though  he  never  seemed  quit6  to  fit  into  the  fresher, 
larger  life  that  came  with  our  new  school  buildings. 

So  the  teachers  were  set  upon  seeking  out  a  new  superintendent^ 
and  name  after  name  was  freely  canvassed.  In  a  quiet  way  there  was 
among  us  for  a  time  all  the  excitement  that  precedes  a  general  election. 
One  day,  wo^ryful  Alfred  Banks  came  to  see  me.  Eestless,  excitable 
young  man,  I  knew  his  knock  at  the  door,  and  wondered  what  was  the 
new  anxiety  he  would  bring ;  for  he  was  always  finding  some  petty 
difficulty,  and  then  thinking  he  was  bound  at  once  to  tell  his  minister, 
little  supposing  that  his  visits  always  left  me  irritable  and  vexed. 

**  Well,  Mr.  Banks,'*  I  said  as  he  entered  my  study,  "  what  is  the 
matter  now  ?  ''  Mr.  Banks,  I  should  have  said,  was  teacher  of  the 
secoud  boys'  class. 

**  Oh,  sir,"  he  replied,  **  I  wanted  to  have  a  talk  with  you  about  the 
choice  of  a  superintendent.  I  am  very  anxious  that  we  should  choose 
the  right  person,  and  from  all  I  can  hear  I  am  sadly  afraid  they  ara 
thinking  of  James  Tucker." 

**  Well,  and  what  is  there  wrong  about  James  Tucker  ?  " 

"  Why,  sir,  he  has  only  been  a  very  little  while  in  the  school,  he  is 
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nearly  a  atranger  among  jib,  he  has  not  any  social  position,  he  is  qtiite 
a  yoongman.** 

**  Stop  a  minntOy  yon  almost  take  away  my  breath.  Let  us  think 
about  the  matter  a  little  more  quietly  and  calmly.  Let  us  make  op 
our  minds  what  sort  of  person  we  should  seek  in  a  superintendent, 
then  we  can  see  how  James  Tucker  stands  the  test.  Let  us  s 
qualifications  for  a  superintendent  in  turn.  I  begin  by  saying  he  must 
haye  a  Sunday  school  face." 

^  Well,  sir,  I  think  he  ought  to  be  a  man  of  age  and  experience." 

**  That  depends ;  I  don't  think  your  qualification  is  essentiaL  I 
propose  another, — he  must  have  proved  himself  a  good  teacher/' 

'^Well,  sir,  I  think  he  ought  to  be  a  man  of  some  means,  and  0/ 
good  social  position." 

**  That  also  depends ;  I  don't  think  that  qualification  is  essentiil 
I  propose  another, — ^he  must  have  a  natural  power  to  command." 

**  Well,  but,  sir,  do  you  think  it  wise  to  put  forward  to  such  a  post 
a  stranger  who  has  so  recently  come  among  us  P  " 

*'  That  depends ;  if  he  is  the  best  man  for  the  post,  no  objectioii 
should  lie  in  his  being  a  comparative  stranger ;  every  day  he'll  get  the 
better  of  that.  But  I  propose  another  qualification, — he  should  hm 
time  at  his  disposal,  and  as  you  evidently  have  not  thought  very  seriously 
over  what  is  wanted  in  a  superintendent,  I  will  add,  he  must  bare  a 
great  love  for  children ;  some  measure  of  gift  for  addressing  them, 
the  &culty  of  order,  and  piety  of  an  earnest,  enthusiastic  type.  T^^ 
are  not  all  the  qualifications  of  a  good  superintendent,  but  the  lo&Q 
will  do  pretty  well  who  has  these.  Now  about  James  Tucker,— what 
sort  of  a  face  has  he  P  " 

**  Why,  sir,  you  know  he  has  a  long,  thin  face,  and  is  a  good 
pock-marked." 

I  could  hardly  help  laughing  as  I  replied,  ''  I  did  not  mean  to 
what  was  the  shape  of  his  face,  but  what  was  the  spirit  in  it.  It  does 
not  matter  whether  a  face  be  long  and  thin,  or  round  and  flai^  or  ow 
and  classical ;  what  I  want  to  know  is  this, — do  you  feel,  as  you  look 
at  it,  something  as  you  do  when  you  gaze  on  a  lake  among  ^^^ 
mountains  ?  are  you  ready  to  say,  '  What  lovely  ripples  the  wind  could 
make  on  it ! '  Do  you  feel  as  if  the  love  of  children  were  playing  &^^'' 
it,  and  that  there  was  something  in  it  which  would  be  sure  to  ms^^ 
the  little  child  come  up  close  to  him,  and  slip  his  little  hand  into  the 
great  big  one  P  You  had  better  have  told  me  what  sort  of  eyes 
Tucker  has. 
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^  But  I  may  tell  you,  in  oonfidenoe,  tliat  I  am  quite  hoping  that  the 
teachers  will  ohoose  James  Tacker ;  and  I  will  tell  yon  his  qnalificar 
tions  from  my  point  of  view.     He  certainly  has  a  Sunday  school  &ce. 
I  have  notioed  the  children  when  he  gets  up  to  give  an  address,  quite 
a  titter  of  pleasure  seems  to  go  over  them,  like  a  summer  breath  over  a 
cornfield ;  and  they  settle  down  to  listen  as  if  each  one  said  to  himself, 
*  All  right.'     Then  you  remember  the  class  that  Tucker  now  has,  the 
next  one  below  yours.     It  was  one  of  the  most  restless  and  trouble- 
some in  the  school  until  he  took  it,  and  now  there  is  not  a  more 
regular,  quiet,  and  attentive  one.     The  best  superintendents  are  those 
who  have  proved  themselves  efficient  teachers,  and  the  best  experience 
fitting  a  man  to  rule  a  whole  school  is  won  in  ruling  a  single  class. 
It  is  plain  that  Tacker  has  a  good  deal  of  power  to  command ;  his 
registers  are  kept  in  a  way  to  show  that  he  is  orderly ;  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  walking  with  him,  and  have  noticed  how  he  can  hardly  pass 
a  child  without  saying  a  kindly  word.     You  know  that  everybody 
enjoys  Tucker's  addresses  ;  and  if  you  were  intimate  with  him  you 
would  have  felt  how  sincere  and  earnest  was  his  personal  piety.     To 
tell  you  the  truth,  ever  since  I  heard  that  Yincent  was  leaving  us  I 
have  been  praying  to  God  to  incline  the  hearts  of  the  teachers  to 
choose  James  Tucker." 

'  ''  Well,  but,  sir,  do  you  think  it  wise  to  put  such  a  young  man  into 
the  post,  and  one  in  such  an  inferior  social  position  P  you  know  that 
Tucker  is  only  manager  at  Neale's  building  works." 

**  "NeYer  mind  his  youth.  Youthfulness  is  a  fault  that  easily  mends. 
It  will  even  get  removed  by  being  let  alone.  And  as  to  social  position, 
we  want  to  keep  class  distinctions  as  much  as  possible  out  of  our 
schools.  I  ask  for  nothing  but  the  best  man  for  the  post,  and  so  far 
as  my  judgment  goes  it  will  be  hard  to  find  a  better  than  James 
Tucker." 

That  evening  I  went  to  the  teachers'  meeting  at  which  we  were  to 
decide  in  what  manner  the  election  was  to  be  conducted.  There  was 
a  large  company  of  teachers.  I  said  a  few  kind*  words  about  Yincent, 
who  was  leaving  us,  and  a  few  more  about  the  sort  of  person  we 
wanted  to  fill  up  the  vacant  post ;  and  then-  introduced  the  business 
of  the  meeting,  pointing  out  that  a  Sunday  school  was  so  far  self- 
governed  that  we  were  quite  competent  to  conduct  the  election  in  the 
way  we  might  think  best,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  receive  suggestions. 
Old-fashioned  John  Hall  at  once  got  up,  and  said  he  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  school  for  thirty-four  years,  and  they  had  always 
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proposed  some  person  to  the  meeting,  and  yoted  them  in  at  onoe,  and 
he  thought  that  was  the  way  they  should  manage  now.  I  saw  politici 
James  Speedy  was  restless ;  and  he  at  once  rose  to  suggest  that  tbe 
introduction  of  the  **  ballot  *'  had  changed  the  mode  of  all  dectiom, 
and  he  thought  ours  should  be  by  ballot.  Such  a  stamping  followed 
his  speech  that  it  was  eyident  we  must  accept  the  ballot  principle. 

Then  the  secretary  rose  to  say  that  the  difficulty  really  was,  bw 
should  the  nomination  be'madeP  Was  it  better  that  some  one  persoE 
or  two  persons  should  be  nominated,  and  these  be  balloted  for  ?  Or 
would  it  be  better  to  have  a  list  put  up  in  the  schoolroom,  on  wMcb 
any  teacher  might  put  the  name  of  the  person  he  thought  suitable : 
After  much  discussion  this  plan  was  finally  decided  on,  and  anid 
out.  We  arranged  for  a  prayer  meeting,  specially  to  ask  God's 
guidance  in  our  choice.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  it  fell  on  Janes 
Tucker,  and  though  he  brought  some  fresh  ways  with  him,  wbicb^or 
a  time  chafed  a  little  our  older  fashioned  friends,  his  election  was  tlie 
beginning  of  brighter  and  happier  times  for  the  school.  Even  Alfred 
Banks  admitted  the  wisdom  of  the  choice,  and  worked  for  j^ 
pleasantly  with  the  new  superintendent,  living  to  see  the  grej  bain 
appear,  the  social  position  improve,  and  the  stranger  become  eTeij- 
body's  trusted  friend. 


THE  AUTUMNAL  CONVENTIOK 

We  beg  to  remind  our  readers  of  the  autumnal  convention  of  minfsteis  v-^ 
Sunday  echool  teachers  connected  with  the  schools  of  the  London  auxiliaries,  to 
le  held  on  Tneaday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  November  6th,  7th,  and  8th,  in 
the  College  Lecture  Hall  of  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle,  Kewiogton  Butts. 

Tuesday,  November  6th. — Evening,  7.    Rev.  William  How iesok,  ofW»l 
worth,  will  preside. 

A  united  teachers'  devotional  meeting,  when  addresses  will  be  delivered  by  ^^^ 
chairman,  and  Bev.  A.  McMillan,  of  Bayswater. 

Wednesday,  November  7th. — Afternoon,  3.  Bev.  Gbobge  Maktin,  of  Iewish»i 
Hi((b-road,  will  preside. 

Subject : — '*  The  Introduction  of  our  Scholars  to  the  Membership  of  the  ChnrcJi- 
To  be  opened  by  the  Bev.  J.  P.  Ghown,  of  Bloomsbury  Cbapel. 

Wednesday,  November  7th. — Evening,   6.30.     Sir  Charles  Bkbd,  i*^^' 
F.S. A.,  will  preside. 

Subject  :—**  The  Methods  of  ConductiDg  Young  Men  and  Young  Women' 
Classes."     To  be  opened  by  Mr.  J.  £.  Tbesidder. 

Thursday,  November  8th. — Alternoon,  3.    Bev.  Dr.  Edmond,  of  HighbuP 
will  preside. 

Subject: — "Beview  Lessons  in  the  Sunday  school:    weekly, . montfliyi  ^* 
quarterly."     To  be  opened  by  Mr.  B.  P.  Pask. 

At  6  o'clock,  questions  upon  Sunday  school  difficulties  deposited  in  tbe  qnestion 
box  up  to  Wednesday  evening  will  be  answered. 

Thursday,  November  8th. — Evening,    7.    Sermon  in  the  Metropolitan  Talxr* 
nacle  to  Sunday  school  teachers,  by  Bev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon. 
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TfiLXiiNG  only  half  the  truth  may,  in  effect,  be  telling  a  falsehood.  Teaching  a 
one-sided  gospel — keeping  back  or  concealing^  important  portions — may  become 
equivalent  to  teaching  a  false  gospel.  Many  religious  teachers  slur  over,  from  the 
best  motives,  the  troth  of  human  guilt  and  sin.  This  practice  is  a  serious  defect 
in  Sunday  school  instruction.  A  sensitiye  mind  shrinks  from  uncovering  the 
sins  of  others.  It  calls  for  courage,  as  well  as  discretion  and  love  for  souls,  to  hold 
up  the  mirror  of  the  gospel  so  that  sinners  must  behold  the  true  character  of  their 
hearts  reflected  in  it.  JJecause  the  work  is  difficult,  that  is  no  reason  for  shunning 
it.  This  truth  is  of  the  foundation  of  the  plan  of  salvation.  Whoever  leaves  it 
out  teaches  not  the  true  gospel. 

The  necessity  for  declaring  this  part  of  the  word  becomes  more  necessary  in 
Sunday  schools,  because  a  large  proportion  of  the  scholars,  coming  as  they  do 
from  irreligious  homes,  have  either  no  teaching  or  a  false  one.    In  this  respect 
worldly  parents  too  commonly  count  the  whole  of  childhood  an  irresponsible,  and 
therefore  a  guiltless  age.      Sometimes  they  extend  a  similar  false  charity  to  youth, 
clashing  not  merely  their  faults,  but  their  plotted  sins,  with  those  slight  **  indis- 
cretions "  which  age  will  surely  correct.     They  laugh  at  the  cunning  tricks  and 
comic  mischief  of  their  little  darling,  and  when  this  nurture  brings  forth  an  ill- 
natured,  vicions    childhood  they    are  surprised  and  troubled.       After  a  few 
spasmodic  efforts  to  coax  or  train  the  refractory  boy  into  better  ways,  they  gladly 
pass  him  over  to  the  Sunday  school  teacher. 

This  necessity  is  increased  also  by  the  fact  that  the  language  of  social  life  is  per- 
verted, and  spreads  the  evil  by  garnishing  a  lie  with  the  semblance  of  truth. 

The  arrant  roguery  and  wilfol  sins  of  children,  in  the  colloquial  phraseology  of 
the  world,  are  smoothed  over  into  their  **  cunning,  witty  ways,"  foretelling 
brightness  of  intellect  rather  than  corruption  of  the  heart.  The  bad  passions  and 
secret  iniquities  of  youth  disappear  under  a  mass  of  harmless  "follies  and  indis- 
cretions," quite  free  from  real  turpitude  or  guilt,  and  too  trifling  to  be  seriously 
noticed  by  any  but  the  "  most  sanctimonious,  old-fashioned  of  Puritans." 

The  Christian  teacher  must  clear  up  this  confusion  of  virtues  with  vices,  of  crimes 
with  peccadilloes,  or  he  will  see  no  fleeing  to  Christ  for  salvation.  Yet  we  have 
known  teachers  who,  having  charge  of  a  troublesome,  vicious  boy,  attempted  to 
gain  his  confidence,  and  apparently  cheat  him  into  purity,  by  praising  the  scholar 
for  attention  and  behaviour  which  he  wilfully  refused  to  observe,  by  commend  - 
log  him  for  study  and  diligence  he  was  scrupulously  careful  to  avoid,  and  by  dis- 
covering a  multitude  of  charming  qualities  to  the  complete  astonishment  and  unbelief 
of  the  reckless  pupil. 

The  schedule  of  lessons,  comprehending  a  great  variety  of  topics  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  New,  now  so  generally  adopted,  happily  furnishes  the  teacher 
with  the  best  facilities  for  teaching  Bible  truths  in  their  just  and  true  proportions. 
Let  the  line  between  virtue  and  vice  be  sharply  drawn,  and  precisely  as  the  go>pel 
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lajTB  it  down.  Prewnt  both  yices  and  yiTtues  accordisg  totlieirjnstgn^tk 
*'  It  if  daageroiiffy"  says  an  aeate  writer,  '*  to  proclaim  a  crusade  against  one m 
and  magnify  its  evil  beyond  compariaon,  while  other  Ticea^  equally  maligniot, 
pan  nnnoticod.  Nor  are  we  to  poraue  a  peccadillo  with  as  much  seyerityii  t 
great  crime.*'  Let  all  yice  be  treated  aa  vice,  bat  not  all  yices  be  coimted  eqiul 
Picture  the  aina  of  children  in  the  unmistakable  language  of  Scripture,  bat  vith 
all  the  lore  and  the  tenderness  of  ^one  who  has  been  redeeming  from  a  deeper 
guilt  by  a  sympathiaog  SaTiour,  and  penitent  scholars  wiLi  ask  you  to  take  Uiem 
by  the  hand  and  lead  them  to  JTetns. — American  Sunday  School  World. 
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A  HASTY  memorandum  of  some  of  the  objects  named  in  the  Bible^ 
leeaonsy  may  perhaps  aid  our  appreciation  of  the  world  of  symbolic  instncboa 
spread  before  the  student  of  the  sacred  volume.    We  may  mention  the  earth  a 
an  emblem  of  Ood's  creatiye  power ;  tpater  and  blood  aa  symbolizing  the  cleansng 
from  ain ;  Jlotoers,  the  pure  and  beautiful  things  of  the  kingdom,  or  (as  the  M 
the  proyidential  care  of  God,  or   (as  in  Fsa.  ciii.  15)  the  brevity  and  b^ 
of  human  life ;  aaltf  purity,  friendabip,  fidelity ;  attone,  the  Rock  Christ  Jesat,^ 
the  martyrdom  of  Stephen ;  a  crooked  stick,  the  cripple  of  Lystra,  healed  bjFfloI; 
a  star,  the  Star  of  Bethlehem;  the  aun,  the  "Sun  of  righteousness;"  a  fev 
kemela  or  a  stalk  of  wheat,  the  great  harvest;  bread  and  water,  the  bread  and 
water  of  life;  a  coat,  the  robe  of  righteouaness ;   a  withered  leaf,  a  wasted  ^\ 
a  watch,  or  other  timepiece,  the  shortness  and  value  of  time  ;  a  coin,  the  voitb  of 
the  soul,  or  the  tribute  due  to  governments  and  to  Ood ;  a  key,  the  Bible  ^ 
key  of  knowledge;  a  book,  the  Holy  Book;  aaword,ihA  sword  oftheSpiiit;' 
ehield,  the  shield  of  faith ;  a  helmet,  the  helmet  of  salvation  ;  an  anchor, hope;  < 
ladder,  the  way  to  heaven,  the  various  steps  upwards  (see  Gen.  zzviii*  12) ; ' 
candle,  the  light  of  Christian   example ;    a  gate,  the  strait  gate ;     a  cUy,  ^ 
*^  New  Jerusalem ; "  a  ehurch,  the  temple  "  not  made  with  hands,  etemal  in  ^ 
heavens ; "  an  eye,  the  eye  of  faith ;  a  head,  Christ  the  head  of  the  Chuioh ;  a  hfi*^^ 
the  providential  hand  of  God ;  steps  or  stairs,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Chm'f 
an  apple,  good  or  evil  fruit ;  an  arrow,  the  arrow  of  God's  wrath ;  a  mounto>^  '^ 
strengih  and  safety  of  the  righteous  ;  a  door,  the  door  of  the  heart;  apa^^  '^ 
banner  of  love  ;  a  cross,  the  cross  of  Christ,  or  of  Christian  discipleahip ;  ^  cr0») 
the  **  crown  of  life." — Prof,  Kellogg, 
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Bt  Rby.  J.  Jacxsok  Goadby. 

Like  other  Christian  workers,  teachers  are  apt  to  grow  weary  in  their 
work.  However  unpleasant  the  confession,  nothing  is  gained  by  re- 
fusing to  make  it.  Perhaps  if  we  honestly  note  some  of  its  causes,  we 
may  also  find,  lying  near  at  hand,  some  sure  means  for  arresting  its 
progress. 

One  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  depression  is  to  be  found  in  the 
conditions  under  which  teachers  do  their  work.  For  example,  there 
is  the  frequent  absence,  from  the  band  of  Sunday  school  teachers,  of 
the  best  educated  and  most  leisurely  class  in  our  congregations — a 
want  of  co-operation  from  those  best  able  to  give  it ;  I  do  not  mean 
that  none  of  this  class  are  ever  to  be  found  among  our  teachers,  but 
am  I  not  right  in  saying  that  the  brunt  of  the  toil  is  left  too  commonly 
to  those  who  are,  through  their  worldly  calling,  prevented  from 
equipping  themselves  for  their  work  as  they  wish?  It  is  a  serious 
discouragement  to  many  hearty  and  zealous  teachers  to  find  themselves 
thus  burdened  with  work  which  might  be  more  efficiently  done  by 
other  men.  They  feel  their  own  need  of  education ;  and  as  no  man  can 
teach  more  than  he  knows,  they  are  painfully  depressed  because  of  the 
inferior  quality  of  their  instructions. 

Want  of  kindly  recognition  is  another  cause  of  weariness.  Teachers 
may  not  crave  notoriety,  and  may,  above  all  things,  dislike  anything 
like  ftiBS  in  regard  to  their  work ;  but  there  are  a  thousand  ways  in 
which  the  young  teacher,  or  even  the  more  experienced  one,  may  be 
quickened  to  greater  diligence  and  devotedness  by  the  cheery  word, 
the  approving  smile,  or  the  genial  remembrance  of  his  Christian  friends. 
Few  things  would  so  much  interfere  with  the  successful  work  of  Sun- 
day school  teaching  as  the  constant  intrusion  of  patronizing  visitors ; 
and  yet  few  things  would  so  much  gladden  the  heart  of  many  depressed 
teachers  as  the  knowledge  that  their  work  was  looked  upon  with  loving 
sympathy  by  those  who,  for  various  and  sufficient  reasons,  may  not 
be  actually  engaged  in  it. 

Disparaging  criticism  is  also  most  depressing  in  its  effect  upon 
sensitive  natures.  To  do  your  best,  and  yet  to  have  your  best  sneered 
upon  by  those  whose  smile  you  covet ;  to  show  some  little  fervour  in 
your  work,  and  yet  to  find  your  enthusiasm  put  down  to  youthfulness 
and  ignorance  of  life ;  to  toil  on  steadily  in  the  face  of  grave  and  serious 
obstacles,  and  yet  to  hear  your  difficulties  treated  as  things  of  small 
account — these  are  some  of  the  common  forms  of  disparagement  to 
which  Sunday  school  teachers  are  exposed.  Many  good  men  and  women 
lose  heart  under  these  hostile  attacks  from  their  friends.  Their  zeal 
declines,  their  faith  wavers.  They  are  almost  ready,  upon  the  instant, 
to  throw  up  their  work. 

Now,  in  view  of  these  things,  it  will  be  well  for  us  to  remember  that. 
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other  ibiiigs  being  eqnal,  the  best  qualification  fur  our  work  is  to 
haye  our  heart  in  it.  If  we  onrselyes  believe  and  love  the  things  ire 
teach,  howeyer  imperfect  may  be  the  yehide  we  use,  we  shall  be  more 
likely  to  touch  the  hearts  of  the  scholars.  "  If  you  would  make  me 
weep/'  says  an  old  Latin  poet,  "  you  must  weep  yourself."  Feeling  is 
contagious,  and  a  really  loving,  devoted,  and  zealous  teacher  will  often 
work  wonders  in  a  class  where  the  better  trained,  who  may  lack  this 
feeling,  would  fail.  Have  both  if  you  can — training  and  feeling,  bat  the 
thing  least  to  be  dispensed  with  is  love  of  your  work. 

Remember,  again,  whatever  want  of  recognition  you  may  lament, 
that  yours,  after  all,  is  a  work  which  should  and  will  bring  its  own 
reward.  He  who  does  not  forget  the  offering  of  a  cup  of  cold  water 
will  not  forget  your  work  of  faith.  Already  your  toil  is  seen  of  God; 
and  by  and  by  you  will  yourselves  discover  that  its  real  value  h& 
been  justly  assayed  by  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth. 

And  then  as  to  hostDe,  or  at  least  disparaging  judgments,  wlij 
take  thought  of  them  P  They  are  the  common  lot  of  all  men  who  tr/ 
to  serve  others.  Their  value  depends  upon  their  truthfulness ;  and 
the  men  who  utter  them  have  no  guarantee  of  infallibility.  They  may 
be  made  the  spur  to  further  zeal,  rather  than  a  hindrance  to  progress) 
if  we  will  only  let  them.  They  may  serve  a  useful  purpose  if  they 
keep  us  from  cherishing  any  foolish  vainglory.  They  will  not  be 
without  advantage  to  us,  if  only  they  save  us  from  trusting  solely 
to  ourselves  in  carrying  on  our  great  work. 

But  it  is  not  only  from  these  conditions  that  we  grow  weary  in  our 
toil  Another  great  source  of  depression  is  found  in  the  apparent 
fruitlessness  of  our  efforts.  We  fix  upon  some  given  work,  or  some 
given  time,  and  then  ask  ourselves,  *'  What,  after  all,  up  to  this  date 
has  been  its  sum  total  P  How  inappreciable,  how  small,  how  infinitesi- 
mal !  What,  all  that  toil,  and  only  so  much  result  P  All  that  time 
over  which  our  work  has  extended,  and  only  this  poor,  feeble,  stunted 
harvest  P     Surely  our  labour  has  been  in  vain." 

Now,  in  this  very  frequent  expression  of  disappointment  several 
things  are  left  out  of  account.     We  do  not  take,  for  one.  thing,  snffi- 
cient  note  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  our  work,  and  that  in  such  work 
there  is  much  that  defies  measurement  and  eludes  calculation.    ^^^ 
are  dealing  with  separate,  individual  souls,  not  with  a  plot  of  grouna, 
to  be  ploughed,  and  harrowed,  and  sown  as  you  please.     You  have  not 
before  you  a  bit  of  dead  wood,  that  you  can  measure,  and  saw,  and  pl^^t 
and  shape  as  you  will.     You  have  not  even  a  piece  of  hard  granite 
rock,  which  your  harder  tools  will  chisel  and  polish.     Your  work  is 
with  living,  antagonistic  spirit,  ever  unresting,   ever  changing,  witt 
mind,  and  heart,  and  will.     You  may  calculate  your  material  work  to 
a  nicety,  but  you  cannot  so  forecast  the  actual  result  of  your  spinf'^* 
work.     There  are  adverse  influences  at  work  upon  the  child's  mine, 
which  you  do  not  see,  or  influences  that  are  really  helpful.    Like  aU 
spiritual  work,  a  great  deal  of  yours,  whatever  its  character,  is  ^^  ^'^^ 
earlier  stasjes  of  ic  entirely  hidden  from  your  view.     It  is  not  neces- 
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sarily  lost.  It  is  not  therefore  insignificant.  You  are  now  sowing 
seed  which  frosts  may  hinder  from  appearing,  bnt  which  may  still  be 
=a.live.  You  are  no  more  throwing  the  trnth  away  when  yon  sow  it  in 
^he  young  and  tender  heart  of  the  child,  than  the  farmer  throws  his 
seed-corn  away  when  he  scatters  it  abroad  over  the  furrows. 

Again,  do  we  sufficiently  reoognise  that  there  is  a  real  and  unbroken 

•connection  between  what  we  sow  and  what  we  reap  P     It  is  not  only 

4>y  *'  the  set  lesson  "  that  we  sow  our  seed.     Our  fickleness  of  temper 

is  a  seed.     Our  depression  is  a  seed.     Our  oold  and  perfunctory  way 

of  talking  about  the  highest  and  holiest  themes  is  a  seed.     Everything 

that  has  winged  its  way  from  us,  in  our  classes  and  out  of  them,  is  a 

seed— our  spirit,  our  talk,  our  unguarded  words,  our  little  "  asides,'* 

which  may  show  our  scholars  the  real  man  behind  the  mask  of  the 

teacher.     The  mere  act  of  growiug  will  not  change  the  thing  we  sow. 

Wheat  is  wheat  still,  darnel  is  darnel,  and  not  another  thing.     Per- 

liaps  we  have  thought  more  about  what  we  should  like  to  reap  than 

what,  considering  our  sowing,  we  are  sure  to  reap ;  for  ^'  whatsoever 

a  man  soweth,  that  [only  that^  shall  he  also  reap." 

There  is,  however,  a  real  proportion  between  the  amount  we  sow  and 
the  amount  we  reap  which  should  not  be  lost  to  our  view.  No  man  in 
his  senses  expects,  if  he  has  only  sown  ten  acres  of  wheat,  to  find, 
when  the  harvest  comes  round,  that  his  ten  acres  have  grown  to 
twenty.  He  will  reap  according  to  his  sowing,  whether  bad  or  good. 
It  is  true  that  you  cannot  reckon,  as  we  have  already  said,  that  because 
you  have  done  a  certain  amount  of  work  in  your  class,  therefore  you 
will  see  a  certain  result ;  for  ev^n  in  agriculture  seasons  vary,  and 
unlooked-for  hindrances  to  success  arise ;  but  stni  the  affirmation  is 
an  inspired  one  which  says,  '*  He  that  soweth  sparingly  shall  reap 
sparingly;  and  he  that  soweth  bountifully  shall  reap  bountifully.'* 
In  other  words,  G-od  does  permit  a  certain  proportionateness  to  exist 
between  any  work  we  do  for  Him  and  the  result.  This  should,  there- 
fore, give  us  heart  in  our  work,  notwithstanding  its  present  apparent 
fruitlessness. 

Still  again,  God  never  sends  the  harvest  out  of  season.  In  the  year's 
revolution  there  are  *'  the  appointed  weeks  of  harvest."  And  in  the 
teacher's  work  there  are  periods  when  God  permits  him  to  reap  what 
he  has  sown.  Yet  do  not  let  us  forget  that  spiritual  arithmetic 
knows  nothing  of  "  weeks  "  and  "  months  "  and  *'  days."  Moments 
may  be  freighted  with  eternal  benisons,  whole  years  may  seem  barren. 
God  tests  the  faith  of  His  servants  by  delaying  the  season,  but  He 
never  forgets  it ;  He  never  sends  it  at  the  wrong  time.  He  may  withhold 
it  for  a  while,  to  quicken  our  perception  of  the  need  of  God's  help  in 
God's  work,  to  deepen  our  conscious  dependence  upon  Himself;  but 
the  harvest  comes  when  Gk)d  sends  it,  and  God  sends  it  when  He  sees 
that  we  are  ready  to  reap  it. 

Farther,  the  harvest,  if  only  we  faint  not,  is  certain.  We  may  sow, 
and  then  lose  heart,  and  so  deprive  ourselves  of  the  joy  of  reapers  here 
and  now.     But  the  harvest  is  not  lost  because  our  sickles  are  idle. 
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Others  will  reap  that  whioh  we  haye  sown ;  others  wiH,  rejoicing,  gamer 
that  whioh  we  have  forgotten  or  despised.  Out  of  that  which  looks 
to  ns  like  its  graye  the  seed  shall  oome  forth.  At  preeent  the  ground 
may  he  held  fast  hy  a  hard  and  stnhbom  firost,  and  no  hlade  naj 
dare  to  peep  ont  in  the  hiting  air.  The  snow  may  cover  all  with  its 
glistening  shrond.  Bnt  warmer  days  are  coming,  days  when  the  leayes 
shall  whisper  to  each  othor  of  the  son  whioh  calls  them  forth,  when 
hiida  shall  bmld  and  carol  in  the  shady  coyerts  of  the  wood,  when 
the  merry  hnm  of  awakened  life  shall  fill  the  air.  And  when  leaves 
shall  whisper  in  graver  tones  that  the  year  is  waning,  the  reaper's 
sickle  shall  flash  in  the  antnmn  snn,  and  the  reaper*8  song  shall  be 
heard  where  once  were  heard  the  stormy  blasts  of  winter. 

There  is,  for  the  Christian  toiler,  a  fhtnre  reaping  stilL  No  labour 
will  then  be  found  to  haye  been  in  vain.  No  work  which  he  has 
done  for  Gk)d  will  then  be  hidden.  No  single  grain  of  tmth  which 
he  has  scattered  bnt  will  bring  its  return,  if  not  in  haryest  sheayes,  in 
the  benediction  of  Christ  on  the  sower.  All  the  army  of  zealous  and 
devoted  workers  who  are  now  in  God's  service  may  toil  on  in  sorrow, 
and  may  go  down  to  the  grave  without  beholding  the  fall  harvest  of 
their  labours ;  bnt  their  names  are  treasured  above.  **  Their  works 
do  follow  them."  Their  seed  is  living  still  in  a  hundred  hearts, 
although  now  veiled  from  their  view.  Both  may  be  buried,  sowers 
and  seed ;  both  shall  rise  again.  Christ  shall  speak  the  omnific  word. 
Graves  shall  be  opened.  The  dead  shall  live  again;  And  then,  lihm 
shall  the  grand  old  prophecy  find  its  complete  and  glorious  fulfilment, 
*'He  that  goeth  forth  and  weepeth,  bearing  precious  seed,  shali 
DOUBTLESS  come  again  with  rejoicing,  bringing  his  sheaves  with  him." 
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Ip  the  style  of  the  New  Testament  is  matchless  for  its    artless   simplicity,  it» 
ethereal  transparency,  and  touching  natnralness,  the  style  of  the  Old  is  no  leBS 
matchless  for  its  sublimity,    its  power,    its   magnificence.    For  what  in  the 
whole  compass  of  poetry  or   eloquence   can  compare  with  the  seraphic  scaling 
of  Isaiah  ? — ^what  in  tenderness  and  pathos  with  the  melting,  plaintiye  straiss 
-  of  Jeremiah  P — ^what   in    impressive  imagery  with  the  sublime  symbolism  (tf 
Ezekiel  ?  or  what  can  compare  in  mystic  migesty  with  the  stupendous  prefigoia- 
tions  of  Daniel  ?    We  may  challenge  all  writmgs,  past  and  present,  to  adduse 
anything  that  approximates  to  the  style  of  the  prophets.     It  stands  alone ;  it  can 
no  more  be  confounded  with  merely  human  composition  tium  the  sun  can  be  cos- 
founded  with  the  lamps  which  we  light  to  illumine  us  when  his  rays  are  goo^ 
Orators,  poets,  and  philosoph  ers  have  had  recourse  to  the  prophetic  page  for  tbeir 
noblest  exemplifications  and  purest  models  of  sublimity  and  pathos ;  in  their  6^ 
flights  they  had  but  imitated  it ;  and  how  often  haye  they  borrowed  from  it  wi^' 
out  acknowledgment.— J2»r.  ff,  Stowell. 
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**  A  UTILE  furtlier  on,  and  upon  the  watershed  of  Wady  el  Hebeibeh,  we 
came  to  some  remains  which,  although  they  had  hitherto  escaped 'even 
a  passing  notice  from  previous  travellers,  proved  to  be  among  the 
most  interesting  in  the  ooontry.  The  piece  of  elevated  ground  which 
forms  this  watershed  is  called  by  the  Arabs  Erweis  el  Ebeirig,  and  is 
covered  with  small  inolosures  of  stones.  These  are  evidently  the 
remains  of  a  large  encampment,  but  they  differ  essentially  in  their 
arrangement  from  any  others  which  I  have  seen  in  Sinai  or  elsewhere 
in  Arabia ;  and  on  the  summit  of  a  small  hill  on  the  right  is  an  erection 
of  rough  stones  surmounted  by  a  conspicuous  white  block  of  pyramidal 

shape. 

"  The  remains  extend  for  miles  around,  and,  on  examining  them  more 
carefully  during  a  second  visit  to  the  peninsula  with  Mr.  Drake,  we 
found  our  first  impression  fully  confirmed,  and  collected  abundant 
proofs  that  it  was  in  reality  a  deserted  camp.  The  small  stones  which 
formerly  served,  as  they  do  in  the  present  day,  for  hearths,  in  many 
places  still  showed  signs  of  the  action  of  fire,  and  on  digging  beneath 
the  surface  we  found  pieces  of  charcoal  in  great  abundance.  Here  and 
there  were  larger  enck)sures,  marking  the  encampment  of  some  person 
more  important  than  the  rest :  and  just  outside  the  camp  were  a 
number  of  stone  heaps,  which,  from  their  shape  and  position,  could  be 
nothing  else  but  graves.  The  site  is  a  most  commanding  one,  and 
admirably  suited  for  the  assembling  of  a  large  concourse  of  people. 

**  Arab  tradition  declares  these  curious  remains  to  be  '  the  relics  of  a 
large  Pilgrim  or  Hajj  caravan,  who  in  remote  ages  pitched  their  tents 
at  this  spot  on  their  way  to ' Ain  Hudherah,  and  were  soon  afterwards 
lost  in  the  desert  of  Tib,  and  never  heard  of  again.' 

*^  For  various  reasons  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  legend  is 
authentic,  that  it  refers  to  the  Israelites,  and  that  we  have  in  the 
scattered  stones  of  Erweis  el  Ebeirig  real  traces  of  the  Exodus. 

**  Firstly,  they  are  said  iahu,  to  have  '  lost  their  way,'  the  Arabic  verb 
from  which  the  name  Tih,  or '  Wilderness  of  the  Wanderings,'  is  derived. 
Secondly,  they  are  described  as  a  ELajj  caravan ;  at  the  first  glance  this 
would  seem  an  anachronism,  as  the  word  is  employed  exclusively  by 
the  Muslims,  and  applied  to  their  own  annual  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 
But  this  very  term  owes  its  origin  to  the  Hebrew  Hogg,  which  signifies 
'  a  festival/  and  is  the  identical  word  used  in  Exodus  (x.  9)  to  express 
the  ceremony  which  the  children  of  Israel  alleged  as  their  reason  for 
wishing  to  leave  Egypt — ^namely,  'to  hold  a  feast  unto  the  Lord' 
in  the  wilderness.  It  could  not  apply  to  the  modem  Mohammedan 
Hi^  caravan,  for  that  has  never  passed  this  way,  and  would  not  under 
any  circumstances  find  it  necessary  to  go  to  'Ain  Hudherah ;  but  the 
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children  of  Israel  did  journey  to  Hazeroth,  and  the  tradition  is  there- 
fore Taltiable  in  determining  the  latter  site,  as  weH  as  their  subsequent 
route  on  leaving  the  peninsula.  The  length  of  time  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  events  of  the  Exodus  furnishes  no  argument  against 
the  probability  of  this  conclusion,  for  there  are  other  monuments  in 
the  country  in  even  better  preservation*  and  of  a  date  indisputably  far 
anterior.  It  is  a  curions  ikct  that,  if  you  ask  twenty  different  Arabs 
to  relate  to  you  one  of  the  national  legends,  they  will  all  do  so  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  words,  thus  showing  with  what  wonderful  precision  oral 
tradition  is  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  among  them- 
"These  considerations,  the  distance — exactly  a  day's  journey— 
from  '  Ain  Hudherah,  and  those  mysterious  graves  outside  the  camp, 
to  TTj  mind  prove  conclusively  the  identity  of  this  spot  with  the 
scene  of  that  awful  plague  by  which  the  Lord  punished  the  greed  and 
discontent  of  His  people ;  where  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  was  kindled 
against  the  people,  and  the  Lord  smote  the  people  with  a  very  great 
plague.  And  he  called  the  name  of  that  place  Kibroth-hattaavab, 
becatue  there  they  buried  the  people  that  lusted.  And  the  people 
journeyed  from  Kibroth-hattaavah  unto  Hazerotb,  and  abode  at  Haze- 
roth.  (Numb.  xi.  1'3— 35).'^— '*  The  DcetH  of  the  Exodus^'  by  E.E 
Palmer, 
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THE  LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD  SCRIPTURE 
EXAMINATION  FOR  1877. 

Wb  have  perused  with  care  the  rather  lengthy  report  of  the  above 
examination  of  scholars  and  pupil  teachers  published  by  the  Board. 
It  is  full  of  encouragement  on  some  points,  but  contains  other  facts 
and  statements  which  excite  earnest  solicitude. 

Our  readers  generally  are  aware  that  this  examination  has  been 
called  forth  by  the  prizes  given  by  Mr.  Francis  Peek  and  the  Religions 
Tract  Society,  consisting  this  year  of  500  Bibles  and  3,500  New  Tes- 
taments. Certificates  are  also  given  by  the  Board  to  those  who  obtain 
a  certain  number  of  marks.  The  requisite  attendances  at  school  were 
reduced  this  year,  so  as  to  admit  a  larger  number  of  children ;  but  tbe 
standard  for  certificates  was  raised  ten  per  cent.  Children  of  Standards 
I.,  XL,  III.,  were  examined  viva  voce;  those  of  Standards  lY.,  V.,  y^-» 
had  a  preliminary  viva  voce  examination,  a  certain  per-centage  being 
selected  for  further  written  competition  in  conjunction  with  the  papi'- 
teachers  and  monitors.     The  numbers  of  those  examined  were — 

Scholars  of  Standards  I.,  IL,  and  III 70,0^^ 

„  „  IV.,  Y.,  and  VI 10,453 

Pupil  Teachers,  Candidates,  and  Monitors "^M^ 

Total 82,062 
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For  the  written  examination,  six  sets  of  questions  were  prepared, 
one  for  each  of  the  standards  of  scholars  (IV.,  Y.,  YI.),  one  for 
monitors,  &c.,  of  the  first  year,  one  for  pupil  teachers  of  the  second 
and  third,  and  another  for  those  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  years.  Thus 
each  class  was  fairly  tested. 

The  subjects  of  examination  varied  in  the  same  manner,  according  to 
the  syllabus  of  instruction  in  religious  knowledge  which  was  in  force 
in  the  schools.  This  embraced  certain  portions  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  to  be  committed  to  memory,  and  an  acquaintance  with 
given  portions  of  Old  and  New  Testament  history  and  biography. 
The  questions — eight  in  number,  but  of  which  only  six  were  to  be 
answered — ^related  to  the  whole  of  the  subjects  of  study  in  each  class, 
while  the  pupil  teachers  were  also  asked  for  notes  and  explanations 
of  given  passages,  to  test  how  they  would  teach  them  to  a  class  of 
children. 

The  result  of  the  competition,  so  far  as  passes  go,  was  encouraging; 
but  as  the  total  numbers  are  not  given — only  the  percentages — it  is 
not  easy  to  present  in  a  brief  space  the  details  of  each  class.  Scholars 
of  Standards  Y.  and  YI.  acquitted  themselves,  however,  better  than  all 
the  rest. 

One  matter  is  worth  noting  as  suggestive  to  our  mission  schools, 
and  those  having  very  young  or  poorly  educated  children  in  charge, 
namely,  the  submitting  the  younger  scholars  to  a  viva  voce  examina- 
tion. This  may  be  followed  with  advantage,  we  think,  in  some  Sunday 
schools.  Passages  of  Scripture  to  be  committed  to  memory,  and 
written  down  in  full,  is  another  feature  worth  notice. 

The  examination  abundantly  showed  that  a  large  amount  of  Scrip- 
ture knowledge  is  being  imparted  in  our  Board  schools,  but  also  demon- 
strated that  there  is  much  that  admits  of  improvement.  A  *'  considerable 
number "  of  the  papers  are  said  to  have  possessed  **  unusual  and 
unlooked-for  merit,"  and  many  of  those  who  failed  to  pass  did  so,  not 
because  they  were  incorrect  in  their  answers,  but  for  lack  of  sufficient 
quantity.  At  the  same  time  there  appears  to  have  been  not  a  little 
incompleteness  of  knowledge,  confusion  of  thought,  jumbling  of  fasts, 
and  faulty  spelling.  The  report  not  only  notices  these,  but,  what  is 
better,  points  out  their  remedy. 

The  correction  of  bad  spelling  belongs,  of  course,  exclusively  to  the 
day  school,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  will  receive  the  attention  it  deserves. 
The  report  very  properly  says,  "  Incorrect  spelling  very  often  results 
from  hurried  and  superficial  teaching,"  and  against  this  danger  the 
teachers  are  seriously  warned. 

The  remarks  on  the  incompleteness  of  knowledge  complained  of  may 
be  instructive  to  the  Sunday  school  teacher.  Reference  is  chiefly  made 
to  the  *'  one-sidedness,  or  incompleteness,  which  characterizes  the  bulk 
of  the  biographical  narratives  written  at  this  examination."  A  few 
prominent  facts  were  largely  dilated  on,  while  many  important  though 
possibly  less  obtrusive  ones  were  entirely  overlooked.  The  teachers 
are  urged  to  remedy  this  defect  in  future,  and  to  adopt  ^'  frequent 
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written  examinations/'  as  the  only  safe  tests  of  a  child's  true  knowledge. 
Both  these  points  are  worthy  of  onr  consideration,  for  the  fault  is  too 
common  in  onr  own  examinations.  Children  too  often  obtain  only  & 
disjointed  knowledge  of  the  biography  of  Bible  characters,  and  sucli 
knowledge  is  yery  dangerous,  as  leading  to  unjust  and  erroneous  con- 
clusions. For  instance,  in  this  report  it  is  complained  that'* aQ the 
weak  points  "  of  Peter's  character  are  brought  out,  while  most  of  the 
good  ones  *^  are  either  very  lightly  touched  upon,  or  ignored  altogether." 

A  further  suggestion  to  the  teachers  is  the  more  frequent  and  better 
nse  of  the  blackboard  in  the  Bible  lesson.  This  means  is  sud  to  be 
yery  seldom  used  in  the  day  school,  and,  when  it  is  employed,  is  very 
inefficiently  handled.  The  following  quotation  will  be  useful,  as 
showing  what  may  and  should  be  done : — "  Seldom  do  I  find  copied 
on  to  the  board  a  careful  summary  of  the  lesson,  the  proper  names  which 
occurred  in  it,  or  the  geographical  names  which  might  have  been 
mentioned  in  it.  And  rarely,  too,  is  the  board  used  for  map-drawing 
purposes.  I  would  not  haye  made  any  reference  to  this  oyersighton 
the  part  of  the  teachers  in  this  report,  were  it  not  that  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  oyersight  will,  in  a  measure,  account  for  the  imperfe^ 
tions  which  disfigure  the  papers  of  many  of  these  competitors,  and  will 
explain  the  ill  success  of  more."  These  practical  remarks  we  think 
will  repay  quotation. 

Naturally  the  answers  most  defectiye  are  those  requiring  thought 
as  well  as  memory,  and  where  practical  lessons  haye  been  asked  (or. 
Some  of  these  are,  howeyer,  yery  good,  and  the  specimens  given  are 
exceedingly  creditable. 

Another  point  of  practical  value  is  the  **  arrangement  of 
answers."  This,  of  course,  brings  out  the  mental  training  of  a 
scholar.  Clear  and  methodical  thinking  comes  of  good  training,  Bsii- 
leads  to  clear  and  distinct  expression  of  thought.  Many  a  scholar  lost 
9lace  or  prize  "  through  the  sloyenly  and  confused  arrangement  of  his 
*^ork."  Teachers  cannot  be  too  careful  in  regard  to  this  matter,  fof 
such  a  defect  is  lamentably  prominent  in  the  papers  of  the  Sunday 
scholars'  examination ;  and  clearness  on  the  part  of  the  child  cannot  be 
expected  if  the  teacher  is  not  transparent  and  orderly  on  his  part. 

It  is  rather  disappointing  to  learn  that  the  pupil  teachers  showed 
hut  little  aptness  in  the  preparation  of  notes  of  Scripture  lessons.  Too 
little  attention  appears  to  have  been  given  to  this  subject.  The  report 
says  truly  **  This  is  a  serious  oversight ;  for  the  teacher  who  cannot 
prepare  his  lesson  methodically  cannot  deliver  it  efiectively.  "  Nor  do 
they  seem  to  be  better  fitted  for  explaining  Scripture ;  **  the  misfitis- 
factory  character  of  the  explanatory  notes  "  Tii^hich  were  written  being 
urged  as  a  reason  for  the  pupil  teachers  not  **  taking  a  prominent 
part  in  the  Bible  teaching." 

One  item  in  the  report  directly  concerns  Sunday  school  teachers. 
It  is  startling  to  read  the  following : — "  Whatever  view  may  be  taken 
of  the  value  of  the  work  which  is  exhibited  at  this  examination,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever.  .  that  this  work  is  mainly  the  result  oftl^^ 
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teaching  actually  imparted  at  the  schools,  and  but  to  a  very  Blight 
degree  of  the  home-teaching  which  the  competitors  may  have  received." 
Again,  "  their  [the  teachers*]  efforts  in  school  are  but  feebly  supple- 
mented in  a  large  number  of  cases  either  by  home  or  Sunday  sohcol 
teaching."  This  we  might  at  first  be  disposed  to  question,  and  yet 
the  opinion  is  sustained  by  such  facts  as  the  following  : — *^  "VVhen  two 
or  more  scholars  from  the  same  school  have  attsmpted  the  same 
question,  they  have  in  almost  every  case  treated  it  alike.  The 
answers  are  made  up  of  the  same  facts,  and  are  disfigured  by  the 
same  defects."  ''The  results  of  home  teaching  are  not  difficult  to 
trace  in  a  few  of  the  papers." 

The  general  impression  left  upon  our  mind  by  the  report  is  that 
there  is  much  good  work  being  done  in  the  Board  schools  in  regard 
to  Bible  teaching,  but  that  at  the  same  time  there  are  many  weaknesses 
and  defects  which  we  trust  time  and  attention  will  remove.  If  this 
be  the  case  with  such  trained  teachers  as  are  there  employed,  what 
wonder  that  we  find  the  same  features  in  our  Sabbath  school  examina- 
tions P  Indeed,  alter  five  years'  experience  in  the  examination  of  our 
scholars'  papers,  we  feel  that  we  can  very  creditably  compare  with  the 
Board  schools  at  present.  Let  us  see  to  it  that  we  be  not  out- 
stripped in  the  future.  B.  P.  P. 


OUTLINE  LESSONS  FOE  APEIL  AND  MAY,  1878. 

AWABD   OF  THE   COMMITTEE. 

Ten  sets  of  Lessons  were  sent  in,  and  prizes  are  awarded  as  follows  : — 
First  Prize  of  10s.  to  Miss  Margaret  Yerobtte. 
Second  Prize  of  6s.  to  Mr.  J.  Gr.  Tann. 
The  lessons  sent  by  Mr.  Charles  Hidl  would  ha?e  gained  the  first  prize,  but  that 
thev  are  disqualified  by  being  much  longer  than  the  limits  prescribed. 

The  Committee  regret  the  small  response  to  their  invitation,  and  are  sorry  to  be 
compelled  to  say  that  none  of  the  papers  sent  were  of  particular  excellence. 
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A  Christian  merchant  en  'Change  is  not  called  to  show  any  difference  in  his  ex- 
terior carriage  from  another  merchant.  He  gives  a  reasonable  answer  if  he  is  asked 
a  question.  He  does  not  fanatically  intrude  religion  into  every  sentence  he  utters ; 
he  does  not  suppose  his  religion  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  common  interchange 
of  civilities.  He  is  afiable  and  courteous ;  he  can  ask  the  news  of  the  day,  and 
take  up  any  public  topic  of  conversation.  But  is  he,  therefore,  not  different  from 
other  men  ?  He  is  like  another  merchant  in  the  mere  exterior  circumstance, 
which  is  least  in  God's  regards ;  but  in  his  taste,  his  views,  his  science,  his  hopes, 
his  happiness,  he  is  as  diffisrent  from  those  around  him  as  light  is  from  darkness. 
He  ^*  waits  for  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesos  Christ,"  who  never  passes,  perhap.o, 
through  the  thoughts  of  those  he  talks  with  but  to  be  neglected  and  despised.  — 
Richard  Cecil, 
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"  AxMon  a  Ghnstiaii,"  yet  not  Mfely  gathered  in. 
So  near  the  fold,  bat  ling'ring  ftiil  withomt. 

So  eloee  the  prise  eternal  life,  and  peace  to  win. 
Kept  haek  alone  by  sin,  and  shame,  and  doubt ! 

*' Almost  a  Christian ;"  lo  it  was  with  one  of  old, 
Who  onoe  the  thinf^i  of  hearenly  truth  desired, 

And  jet  he  lingered  just  outside  the  peaceful  fold. 
Until  the  time  of  mercy  had  expired ! 

**  Almost  a  Christian :"  oh,  if  hurried  thus  away 
Before  the  morrow's  eun  could  thine  on  thee, 
How  dark  would  be  the  night  which  ends  this  earthly  day ! 
up  to  hearen,  how  great  thy  fidl  would  be  I 


**  Almost  a  Christian  ;**  the  good  Spirit  will  not  strife 

For  tiwer,  till  the  time  is  come  to  die ; 
If  thou  His  Toice  of  warning  still  reject,  despise, 

The  hour  will  come  when  He  will  pass  thee  bj  ! 

**  Almost  a  Christiaa,"  why  content  with  only  this. 

Halting  betwixt  the  diffrent  pathways  two  P 
The  day  is  dawning  when  the  Judge  will  welcome  His 

Say,  art  thou  ready  thus  His  face  to  view  P 

"  Almost  a  Christian ;"  just  one  simple  touch  of  faith. 

Just  one  dedsiTe  rendering  of  the  heart, 
The  turning  from  the  path  of  sin  and  death, 

And  then  the  Saviour  for  thy  lot  and  part  I 

"  Almost  a  Christian,"  flee  to  Jesus  now  for  rest. 

He  calls  the  undecided  to  His  fold. 
Oh,  stand  no  longer  thus  unsared,  and  so  unblest. 

But  prore  the  riches  of  His  Iotc  untold! 

"  Almost  a  Christian,"  then  give  up  each  sin  indeed 
Which  keeps  thee  back  from  hearenly  peace  and  light. 

And  at  the  cross,  which  satisfies  our  erery  need, 
Qo  wash  thy  sin-stained  garments  pure  and  white  ! 

"  Almost  a  Christian,"  if  thy  heart  is  tired  of  sin, 

The  Saviour's  arms  are  waiting  thee  to  bless ; 
Knock  at  the  door  of  mercy,  He  will  let  thee  in, 

Believe  in  Him,  the  Lord  our  righteousness ! 

S.  S.  T. 
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The  spiritual  side  of  our  work  has  such,  stupendous  proportions  that  it  almost 
completely  overshadows  the  physical,  and  yet  the  latter  has  no  inconsiderahle 
importance.  As  the  winter  is  fast  approaching — ^the  period  of  the  year  which  is 
not  only  the  busiest  spiritually,  but  that  which  most  sorely  tries  the  physical 
powers  of  our  teachers — a  few  words  on  this  subject  may  not  be  ill-timed. 

We  can  do  comparatively  little  without  tolerably  good  health  of  body,  hence 
we  hold  it  to  be  a  teacher's  duty  to  look  after  his  general  health,  that  his  body 
may  be  fit  for  good  service  on  the  Lord's  day ;  but  there  are  a  few  points  on 
which  we  would  dwell  more  particularly. 

First,  it  is  too  common  to  have  a  short  supply  of  teachers  on  a  wet  Sunday, 
Why  should  this  be  the  case?  A  good  many  replies  may  be  made  to  that 
question,  we  admit;  but,  after  all,  it  resolves  itself  into  the  simple  duty  of 
providing  against  a  rainy  day.  It  would  be  most  imprudent  to  sit  in  wet  clothes ; 
then  avoid  getting  wet.  ''  That's  why  we  stop  at  home,"  reply  many.  But  need 
you  ?  The  days  of  the  old-fashioned  clogs  and  pattens  are  gone,  but  goloshes 
may  be  obtained  for  a  comparatively  small  sum,  or  good  stout  weatherproof  boots 
may  be  worn.  There  is  no  absolute  necessity  for  wet  feet,  though  it  may  be  a 
wet  day.  A  further  protection  against  this  danger  may  be  secured  by  carrying  a 
second  pair  of  boots,  to  be  put  on  when  school  is  reached.  Most  places  will  surely 
have  convenience  for  such  a  change,  nor  is  it  an  unknown  practice ;  and  hence 
all  fear  of  damp  may  be  removed.  Item,  a  little  dry  mustard  put  into  the  stocking 
before  starting  will  be  an  additional  security. 

The  upper  clothing  may  be  protected  by  a  waterproof  cloak  or  coat,  leggings, 
and  umbrella.  So  protected  the  teacher  may  defy  the  rain.  We  have  seen  a 
man  in  a  salmon-stream  wading  in  water  and  pelted  with  rain,  yet  defying  all, 
simply  because  he  was  suitably  clothed.  If  men  will  do  this  for  the  sake  of  catch- 
ing salmon,  what  ought  not  we  to  do  whea  our  object  is  to  catch  immortal  souls  ? 

Another  physical  cause  of  absence,  especially  in  London,  is  the  prevalence  of 
damp  and  foggy  weather,  though  there  may  be  no  rain.  Weak  chests  and  throats 
are  pleaded.  Against  this  difficulty  respirators  have  been  provided ;  but  has  it 
ever  occurred  to  our  readers  that  no  respirator  has  been  provided  for  the  tios^  .? 
Now  the  explanation  is  very  simple.  If  persons  with  weak  throats  and  chests 
would  but  keep  their  mouths  shut  when  in  the  opea  air,  and  breathe  only  through 
tlie  nose — ^which  is  the  proper  organ  for  that  purpose,— they  might  throw  all 
respirators  to  the  dogs,  and  defy  damp,  cold,  and  fogs  alike.  You  need  not  keep 
at  home  on  that  account ;  you  have  simply  to  keep  your  mouth  closed  till  you  get 
into  your  class  ;  and  when  teaching  is  over,  do  not  hurry  into  the  cold  air,  when 
leaving,  walk  briskly,  and  never  talk  by  the  way  home. 

A  third  point  we  would  refer  to  is  diet.  Never  go  to  morning  school  without  a 
fair  breakfast.  We  haye  known  headaches  and  other  disagreeables  arise  solely 
because  this  was  omitted.    Lay  your  plans  so  as  to  secure  a  £px)d  physical  founda- 
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tion  for  the  day's  worV.  But  there  ia  aDother  mistake  of  an  opposite  kind  to  le 
equally  aToided — do  not  indulge  in  a  keartj  meal  befoxe  the  afternoon  school. 
If  you  giTe  the  digestive  organs  full  work  to  do,  then  you  will  deprive  your  hrain 
of  much  of  the  power  which  ,is  required  for  successful  teaching.  Little  more 
than  half  diet,  aod  that  cold,  is  better,  physically,  for  vigoroas  mental  exertion  in 
the  afternoon.  This  applies  especutUy  to  the  summer,  but  is  not  to  be  disregarded 
in  winter.;  The  heaviness,  headaches,  and  fatigue  experienced  by  many  teachers 
may  be  traced,  we  believe,  entirely  to  the  too  hearty  dinner*  Ton  may  recoup  at 
toa-time  without  danger. 

Once  more  only.  Avoid  the  habit  of  stcoping,  bending  forward,  when  engaged 
in  class  teaching.  Tins  posture  cramps  the  lungs,  and  hinders  the  free  play  of  til 
the  organs  then  most  in  use.  Hence  there  is  physical  straining,  resulting  in  more 
or  less  of  pain  or  lassitude.  A  little  prsctice,  duiing  the  week,  in  reading  abnd 
would,  moreover,  prepare  the  voice  for  tpeaking  aloud  on  the  Sabbath. 

A  little  attention  to  these  few  physical  details  may  conduce  to  tlie  reader's 
comfort,  and  fill  more  than  one  class  which  might  otherwise  have  been  empty 
during  the  coming  winter. 

B.  P.  P. 
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Faraday  was  deeply  religious ;  and  not  to  insist  on  this  special  cbaracteristrc 
would  be  to  make  a  very  imperfect  sketch  of  his  life.    His  religious  convictions 
occupied  a  large  place  in  his  [Mhole  being,  and  evioced  their  power  and  sincerity 
by  the  agreement  between  his  life  and  his  principles.     It  was  not  in  arguments 
drawn  from  science  that  he  sought  the  proofs  of  his  faith  ;  he  sought  for  them  and 
found  them  in  those  reveale'd  truths  which,  at  the  same  time,  he  held  could  not  be 
reached  by  unaided  human  reason,  even  when  they  were  in  moat  perfect  harmony 
with  what  he  had  learnt  from  the  study  of  nature  and  the  marvels  of  creation. 
Faraday  had  long  understood  that  the  data  of  science,  so  changing  and  so  vari- 
able, will  not  do  for  the  firm  and  immovable  foundation  of  a  man's  religious  belief ; 
but,  as  the  same,  he  had  shown  by  his  example  that  the  best  reply  that  a  philoso- 
pher  can  make  to  those  who  hold  that  the  purpose  of  science  U  incompatible  with 
these  convictions  is  to  say  to  them,   *'  Bat  notwithstanding,  I  am  a  Christian." 
The  sincerity  of  his  Christianity  appeared  as  much  in  his  actd  as  in  his  words. 
The  simplicity  of  his  life,  the  uprightness  of  his  character,  the  active  benevolence 
which  he  displayed  in  his  relations  with  others,  won  for  him  general  esteem  and 
affection.    Always  ready  to  do  an  act  of  kindness,  he  would  leave  his  laboratory 
when  his  presence  would  serve  or  be  useful  to  the  cause  of  huminity. — Professor 
De  la  Hive,  of  Geneva, 
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By  Rev.  "W.  Skinnek. 

The  lats   Bey.  W.  Arnot,  in  writing  of  one    of  the   schoolmasters 
under  whose  instmction  he  sat  when  a  boy,  says,  ^'  I  well  remem- 
ber some  remnants  of  the  worthy   old  man's  habits   on   Saturday. 
That  day  was  made  very  attractive  to  us  by  Bible   stories,  which 
lie  told  and  enacted  in  presence  of  the  whole  school.    Long  before  Mr.  D. 
Stow,  of  Glasgow,  and  his  training  system  had  come  into  being,  Mr.. 
Peddie  was  picturing  Scripture  lessons  with  a  genius  and  a  vigour 
that  few  normal  students  yet  can  equal.     I  remember  well  the  hearty 
laugh  of  the  scholars  when  the  worthy  old  gentleman,  who  was  some« 
what  corpulent  and  very  tall,  enacted  David  throwing  the  stone  at  the 
Philistine.     How  he  did  swing  his  one  arm  round  his  white  head;, 
while  the  loose  sleeve  where  the  other  arm  should  have  been  danced 
in  the  wind ;    and   what  a  race  forward  he   took  to  give   additional 
impetus  to  the  stone  when  at  last  it  was  let  off  1  and  how  earnestly  he 
looked  forward  to  see  whether  his  missile  had   taken  effect  on  the^ 
forehead  of  his  adversary  !  " 

It  is  a  simple  matter  of  wonder  to  us  that  instructors  of  the  young- 
should  discard  so  much  the  picturing  factor  in  teaching  when  they 
come  to  Bible  scenes  and  incidents.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  it  wer& 
considered  to  be  an  irreverent  and  unpardonable  liberty  to  take  with 
what  is  called  sacred  history  for  any  one  to  relate  the  story  of  David 
and  the  giant,  say,  like  Mr.  Peddie  with  dramatic  action.  Any  incident 
that  has  happened  to  themselves  they  will  narrate  with  that  eloquence 
of  speech  and  gesture  which  is  so  natural  to  boy  and  man  alike,  but 
when  they  come  to  Bible  narrative,  however  striking  or  tragic  it  may 
be,  naturalness  is  laid  aside  for  an  assumed  solemnity,  and  the  story  is 
drawn  in  such  faint  outline  that  it  soon  fades  from  the  memory,  leaving 
no  impression  whatever.  Let  the  story,  however,  be  told  after  the 
manner'  of  Mr.  A mot*s  teacher,  and  what  is  the  result P  Forty  years 
leaves  its  memory  as  fresh  as  on  the  day  it  was  first  heard. 

We  are  not  unaware  of  the  fact  that  in  certain  quarters  much  atten- 
tion and  thought  is  given  to  the  art  of  picturing  with  proportionate 
success,  but  it  is  by  no  means  an  art  universally  in  favour  in  Sunday 
schools,  nor  is  it  as  a  rule  adopted  in  teaching. 

Some  consider  it  out  of  place  in  the  Sunday  school ;  some  profess 
to  believe  it  is  a  special  gift  possessed  only  by  the  few,  and  that  it  can- 
not be  acquired ;  while  of  others  it  might  be  said,  ^'  They  have  not  so 
much  as  heard  whether  there  be  any  such  thing  as  picturing.' 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  upon  a  defence,  or  even  to  make  a  plea 
for  this  special  feature  in  Sunday  school  tuition.  Our  purpose  will  be- 
accomplished  if  we  can  stir  up  teachers  to  make  a  trial  of  it — conscien- 
tioasly,  studiously,  prayerfully,  and  then  to  adopt  it  or  reject  it  according- 
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to  resnlts.  For  onrselyes  we  are  perfectly  oonvinoed  that  it  is  a  sine 
qua  non^  and  withont  any  attempt  at  prophecy  we  think  the  day  is 
not  &r  distant  when  this  shall  have  attained  far  greater  perfection  as 
an  art  than  it  has  at  present  even  in  the  most  advanced  circles. 

It  is  onr  opinion  that  for  both  the  Sunday  and  week-day  teacher 
there  is  no  normal  class  like  the  streets.  All  that  is  needed  is  an 
observant  eye  and  a  ready  ear ;  the  latter  might  even  be  dispensed  with. 
We  have  often  stood  and  seen  a  boy  or  a  man  before  a  groop  of  his 
companionu  relating  some  incident  in  which  he  had  been  an  actor,  or  of 
which  he  had  been  a  witness.  It  was  impossible  to  hear  the  words, 
bat  it  was  enough  to  see  the  narrator  as  he  acted  with  hands,  limbs, 
eyes,  face,  and  every  part  of  his  body  the  whole  story.  Spea^  about 
the  pantomime  of  the  Bed  Indians  !  one  does  not  need  to  go  to 
America  to  see  it.  You  are  persnaded  yon  know  the  whole  story  with- 
out having  heard  a  word ;  and  see  how  perfectly  the  listeners  understand 
it.  They  have  not  merely  heard  it ;  they  have  seen  it.  What  we  see 
in  the  streets  we  may  see  in  onrselves  and  onr  intimate  friends  when 
we  throw  off  the  restraints  of  society,  and  relate  with  perfect  ease  our 
adventures.  There  is  not  one  of  us,  then,  but  is  an  actor,  a  pictorer, 
although  sublimely,  unconscious  of  it.  Moreover  do  we  not  find  fault 
with  our  preachers  sometimes  because  their  action  in  the  pulpit  ia  so 
unnatural  that  it  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  picture  or  figure  they  are 
drawing  at  the  time?  And  the  thoughtful  Christian  must  even  be 
ashamed  that  our  great  histrionic  artists  give  such  pains  to  the  mastery 
of  their  art,  making  fiction  appear  to  be  fact,  whUe  religious  teachers 
are  content  to  let  fact  appear  and  operate  as  fiction. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  do  not  allow  ourselves  to  be 
possessed  by  the  spirit  of  Bible  stories,  or  we  could  not  help  picturing 
them  to  ourselves  and  to  our  listeners.  "  G^t  into  the  spirit  of  it,"  a 
worthy  schoolmaster  of  ours  used  to  say  when  he  called  us  up  to  read 
an  extract  from  Sir  Walter  Scott  or  Lord  Macaulay.  "  Get  into  the 
spirit  of  it,"  we  would  say  to  every  teacher.  See  it  in  your  own  mind, 
and  depend  upon  it  your  scholars  also  will  catch  the  spirit  of  it  and 
see  it  too. 

"  Easier  said  than  done,"  some  one  will  say.  Quite  true,  but  is  a  teacher 
one  who  only  troubles  himself  to  open  his  mouth  and  let  whatever 
thought  comes  first  be  uttered  P  Is  a  teacher  one  whose  aim  is  to  get 
the  easiest  way  through  a  lesson  P  A  certain  tutor  of  ours  used  to  cheer 
our  flagging  energies  over  Latin  syntax  with  the  axiom,  '*  Whatever  is 
easily  learned  is  not  worth  possessing/'  Study  is  needed,  careful  and 
painstaking,  but  it  is  by  no  means  so  very  difficult,  and  the  reward  is 
infinitely  greater  than  the  pains.  There  can  be  no  excuse  now  for  the 
average  teacher  in  this  matter ;  there  is  such  abundant  material  so 
easily  accessible,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  teachers  should  admire  the 
graphic  pictures  of  Eastern  scenes  which  their  ministers  sometimes 
draw  as  introductions  to  their  sermons,  and  wonder  how  they  do  it. 
Shall  we  whisper  the  secret  P  This  is  how  they  do  it.  The  incident 
is  read  with  the  fincfer  on  a  good  map.     In  this  way  the  precise  locality 
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is  known,  and  a  reference  to  a  good  geography  supplies  the  physical 
features — a  most  important  thing  in  Biblical  study.  Then,  in  addition 
to  Consulting  commentaries  and  cydopssdias,  such  a  book  as  Stanley's 
*' Jewish  Church,"  or  his  "Sinai  and  Palestine,"  is  taken  down  and  carefully 
digested.  Shutting  up  the  books  as  soon  as  this  is  done,  a  wise  teacher 
or  preacher  wUl  take  a  sheet  of  paper  and  draw  a  rough  map  of  the 
loctdity.  No  artistic  skill  is  needed  for  this,  marks  of  any  kind  will  do 
so  long  as  it  is  remembered  what  they  stand  for.  This  rough  map  will 
indelibly  fix  the  features  of  the  locality  upon  the  memory,  and  carry 
with  them  the  historical  and  other  associations.  Then  with  this  map 
or  the  atlas  he  will  go  over  the  story  in  his  mind  from  beginning  to  end, 
studying  the  different  characters  introduced,  their  possible  attitudes  and 
expressions.  This  once  done,  it  will  be  little  short  of  a  miracle  if  the 
student  has  not  so  entered  into  the  story  that  it  is  enacted  with  startling 
vividness  before  his  mind's  eye.  To  write  a  speech  or  description  of  it 
then  is  simple  enough.  The  hearer  will  most  likely  see  the  story  as  he 
has  never  done  before,  and  the  speaker  will  never  lose  it  to  his  dying 
day.  Besides,  it  yrill  make  the  Bible  a  different  book  to  the  teacher 
himself,  because  the  lights  then  filled  in  the  picture  will  be  complete. 

A  word  with  regard  to  what  we  have  called  dramatic  action  in 
picturing.  That  it  is  not  an  absolute  necessity  any  one  knows  who  has 
read  the  descriptions  of  our  great  writers  ;  bu^  on  the  other  hand,  the 
value  of  the  description  is  much  enhanced  by  a  suitable  action  on  the 
part  of  the  narrator.  In  fact,  it  is  impossible  for  a  speaker  possessed 
with  a  story  not  to  accompany  it  with  more  or  less  dramatic  action. 
Of  course,  it  stands  to  reason  that  as  classes  are  now  it  would  not  do 
for  a  teacher  to  follow  the  example  of  Mr.  Peddie,  say,  in  slinging  the 
stone  at  the  imaginary  Goliath.  Yery  likely  his  arm  would  come  into 
violent  contact  with  somebody's  head,  suggesting  to  quick-witted 
scholars  that  after  all  Goliath  possibly  had  escaped;  or  the  teacher 
would  attract  the  notice  of  other  classes,  and  thus  do  injustice  to  the 
other  teachers  in  the  school.  In  classes  separated  by  screens  or  parti- 
tions it  might  be  done  with  safety,  and  would  be  found  an  invaluable 
adjunct  to  the  black-board  in  infant  classes.  Bat  what  we  advocate  is 
a  modified  descriptive  action  suitable  for  any  class.  For  instance,  if  the 
story  is  David  and  Goliath,  the  teacher  would  point  out  on  his  Bible,  or 
on  the  open  space  of  the  floor,  the  position  of  the  two  armies,  the  Israelites 
here,  the  Philistines  there.  Then  he  would  show  how  the  champion 
came  forward  and  gave  his  challenge,  and  the  flutter  it  would  make 
among  the  Israehtes,  after  which  he  would  show  young  David's  coming 
to  the  camp,  his  appearance  before  Saul,  his  trying  on  the  armour, 
his  choosing  of  the  stones,  and  his  stepping  forward  in  the  name  of 
God  to  meet  the  heathen  boaster,  with  the  well-known  result.  They 
will  be  very  extraordinary  children  indeed  if  they  have  not  followed  the 
teacher  and  drank  in  all  with  eager  interest.  As  we  have  said,  this 
will  require  careful  study  and  thoaght,  but  what  teacher  will  grudge 
that  if  the  result  be  the  lasting  good  of  the  scholar  ? 
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Without  the  Old  Testament  ooarts  the  New  Tefltament  temple  would  lack  its 
Testibule.  We  poM  throogh  the  one  that  we  may  enter  the  other;  and  no 
man  enters  the  inner  sanctuaiy  wisely  and  understandingly  who  has  not 
advanced  through  the  outer  court  Hoir  much  of  the  New  Testament  would 
be  abrupt— unintelligible — startling — strange — if  we  were  to  set  aside  the  Old  I 
How  large  a  measure  of  antecedent  and  preUmioary  revelation  is  assumed  in 
the  New  Testament !  What  should  we  know  of  the  architecture  of  creation- 
how  "  the  things  that  are  seen  were  not  made  of  things  which  do  appear ;  '*  how 
the  worlds  were  framed  by  the  word  of  God ;  how  '*  He  spake,  and  it  was  done;  He 
C(Hnmanded,  and  it  stood  fast;**  He  said,  ' '  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light ;" 
— ^what  should  we  know  about  the  origin  of  man,  the  masterpiece  of  God  in  this 
lower  portion  of  His  dominions,  made  to  be  the  intelligent  high  priest  of  the 
temple  God  had  erected  and  furnished  and  adorned,  that  he  might  look  through 
the  material  to  the  immateiial,  *' through  nature  up  to  nature's  God?" 
What  should  we  know  of  his  formation — ^his  body,  fashioned  from  the  dust — ^his 
spirit,  given  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  ?  What  should  we  know  of  the 
divine  image  with  which  his  spirit  was  radiant  ? — ^what  of  the  state  of  probation  in 
which  he  was  placed  ? — ^what  of  the  covenant  of  works  under  which  he  stood? 
What  should  we  know  of  the  simple  test  of  his  loyalty  which  it  pleased  Infinite 
Wisdom  to  appoint  ? — what  of  his  temptation — ^his  yielding  to  the  tempter — ^his 
consequent  transgression  and  fall  ?  What  should  we  know  of  that  dire  source  of 
all  our  evil,  and  corruption,  and  woe  ?  What,  therefore,  should  we  understand  of 
the  need  of  '*  the  seed  of  the  woman"  to  bruise  the  serpent's  head?  Fordoes 
not  the  necessity  for  redemption  spring  out  of  human  apostasy  ?  Tet  further, 
what  should  we  know,  without  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  of  the  moral  law — 
that  law  which,  like  its  Author,  is  **  holy,  just,  and  good  " — ^that  law  which,  like 
the  Divine  Legislator,  is  "  from  everiasting  to  everlasting,"  which  never  changes, 
and  never  can  change  ? — what  of  the  majestic  summary  of  it  proclaimed  on  Sinai's 
top  ? — what  of  its  immutable  authority  and  fearful  sanctions  ?  what  of  the  scenes 
and  circumstances  of  terrific  wonder  which  accompanied  its  delivery  ?  But  "  the 
law  is  our  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  to  Christ,'*  that  we  may  be  saved  by  faith. 
Without  the  law,  then,  we  should  not  have  the  knowledge  of  sin ;  for  **  by  the  law 
is  the  knowledge  of  sin  ;*'  neither,  therefore,  without  the  law  should  we  have  any 
readiness  for  the  gospel.  The  thunders  of  Sinai  prepare  the  heart  for  the  gentle 
accents  of  Zion ;  the  terrors  which  overwhelm  the  awakened  sinner  as  he  trembles 
at  the  foot  of  one,  prepare  him  to  prostrate  himself  in  adoring  faith  and  gratitude 
and  love  when  he  is  led  to  gaze  on  the  top  of  the  other,  and  to  behold  the  Lamb 
there  ofiered  up,  who  by  the  one  offering  of  himself  once  ofiered,  and  by  His  sinless 
obedience  unto  death,  fulfilled  the  law  and  made  it  honourable — ^making  God  just- 
in  justifyng  him  that  belinveth  in  Jesus,  who  is  ''the  end  of  the  law  for  righteous- 
ness to  every  one  that  believeth." 

At  the   same  time,  whilst   the  gospel  sets  aside  the  law  as  a  covenant  hy 
which  we  can  hope  to  be  saved,  it  does  not  set  it  aside  as  the  rule  which  is  to 
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guide  the  believer  in  bis  life  and  conyersation ;  so  that,  instead  of  making  void  the 
law  through  faith,  we  establish  the  law.  The  gospel — ^the  grace  of  the  gospel — 
transfers  the  difine  laws  from  the  tables  of  stone  to  the  fleshy  tables  of  the 
renewed  heart.  For  this  is  one  of  the  most  gracious  engagements  of  the  new 
coyenant,  that  God  will  put  His  laws  in  the  hearts  of  His  saints,  and  write 
them  in  their  inward  parts, *^th at  they  may  be  to  Him  a  people,  and  He  to  them  a 
God.  Thus  the  New  Testament,  instead  of  superseding  or  disparaging  the 
unchangeable  law  of  God,  maintains  it  in  all  its  integrity,  magnifies  it  and 
makes  it  honourable,  fulfils  its  requirements,  satisfies  its  penalties,  and  trans- 
mutes it  into  a  living  law  by  interweaving  it  with  the  affections  and  transcribing 
it  into  the  lives  of  the  redeemed. 

The  New  Testament  supplies  the  master-key  that  unlocks  the  holy  hiero- 
glyphics of  the  dimmer  revelation — ^^characters  which  before  were  undecipherable 
and  unintelligible.  Just  as  the  ioscriptions  which  have  been  traced  on  the 
Sinaitic  rocks  and  on  the  monuments  disembowelled  from  the  ruins  of  mighty 
Nineveh  were,  in  eflfect,  lost  to  us  until  the  cipher  was  found  out  by  which 
they  could .  be  read  and  interpreted,  but  then  unfolded  all  their  hidden  treasures 
of  hoary  knowledge  and  sepulchred  wisdom.  Who  could  have  detected  and 
understood  the  expressive  types  of  Adam,  and  Noah,  and  Isaac ;  of  Hagar,  and 
Moses,  and  Joshua,  and  Joseph ;  of  the  ark,  and  the  brazen  serpent,  and  the 
passover,  and  the  passage  through  the  Ked  Sea,  and  the  manna  that  came 
down  from  heaven,  and  the  rock  thit  was  smitten  by  the  mystic  rod;  of  the 
tabernacle,  and  the  mercy-seat,  and  the  holiest  of  holie?,  and  the  robed  and 
mitred  high  piiest,  and  all  the  multitudinous  services  and  sacrifices  of  the 
temple, — who  could  have  discerned  and  deciphered  all  these  sublime  mysteries, 
but  for  the  key  which  the  gospel  furnishes  ?  And  oh,  what  light  and  glory 
are  now  shed  in  upon  the  deep  recesses  ani  the  intricacies  of  the  law ! 

It  pleased  God  to  treat  His  Church  in  the  primitive  economy  as  we  treat  our 
offspriDg  in  their  early  days.  He  placed  the  infant  Church  under  a  system  of 
infant  education,  and  tiught  her  more  throiig;h  the  eye  than  through  the  ear. 
He  surrounded  her  with  emblems  and  symbols — the  material  but  majestic 
language  of  an  initiatory  and  imperfect  dispensation.  At  the  same  time  thes  e 
ejiblems  and  symbols  were  fraught  with  glorious  import — ^big  with  the 
unsearchable  riches  of  grace.  And  now  that  we  look  back  upon  them  from  the 
vantage-ground  of  evangelic  elevation,  what  an  exhaustless  treasury  of  divine 
wisdom  and  what  an  exuberant  storehouse  of  magnificent  illustration  do  we 
find  in  those  memorials  of  the  past !  How  beautifully,  for  instance,  does  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  unlock  the  glorious  prefigurations  contained  in  what,  but 
for  such  development,  might  have  been  deemed  the  cumbrous,  unmeaning  ritual 
and  ceremonial  of  the  ancient  Jews !  But  laid  open  and  irradiated  by  that  epistle, 
all  is  befitting,  significant,  and  grand.  Now  the  high  priest,  with  his  vestments,, 
his  mitre,  and  his  breastplate;  now  the  divers  washings,  and  the  sundry  puri- 
fications, and  the  ever- recurring  and  interchanging  offerings ;  now  the  sin- 
offering,  and  the  trespass -offering,  and  the  offering  of  incense  ;  now  the  offering 
of  the  first  green  ears,  and  the  wave-offering,  and  the  heave-offering — all  these 
are  seen  to  have  been  images  and  adumbrations  of  the  glorious  reilities  of  the- 
gospel,  foreshadowing  all  the  noblest  hopes  and  most  blessed  consolations  of  the 
people  of  God.      No  man  can  conceive  aright  of  the  glory  of  the  Old  Testament,. 
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who  hai  not  •tndiad'— deeply,  earnestly,  prayerfully  stndied — ^tbat  marrdlans 
epittle  in  which  we  behold  how  the  gospel  lights  up  the  law,  and  how  the  law 
illustrates  and  magnifies   the  gospeL    There  we  leazn  that  dearer  and  jnster 
oonceptiona  of  the  gospel  may  be  formed  by  looking  back  to  its  types  in  the  law 
than  can  be  obtained  by  looking  at  it  simply  in  itself  and  by  itself.     Jnst  as  when 
examining  some  exquisite  and  cnriously  finished  eastings,  yon  may  frequently  get  a 
better  and  fuller  idea  of  their  ingenuity  and  perfection  by  scrutinizing  the  mould 
in  which  they  were  cast,  than  you  can  by  dwelling  exclusiyely  on  the  mouldings 
themselves.    You  must  compare  both.    The  mould  will  enable  you  the  better  to 
appreciate  and  understand  the  casting,  and  the  casting  will  enable  you  the  more 
effectually  to  trace  and  estimate  the  character  of  the  mould.    Even  so  you  must 
go  back  to  the  types  and  shadows  of  the  Old  Testament  in  order  that  you  may 
form  the  most  correct  and  comprehensive  conceptions  of  the  great  doctrines  of  the 
New  Testament.    I  know  not  a  more  profitable  or  interesting  exercise  for  yonng 
men,  and  especially  for  young  men  who  enjoy  the  privilege  of  teaching  in  Sunday 
schools,  than  to  travel  forward  from  the  type  to  the  antitype,  and  then  back  from 
the  antitype  to  the  type— thus  tracking  out  the  beautiful  correspondences  that 
pervade  the  word  of  God.    For  that  volume,  like  the  book  of  nature,  is  full  of 
exquisite  analogies — full  of  harmony  in  diversity  and.diversity  in  harmony. — Frvn 
Zeetures  to  Toung  Men  hy  Bev,  ff,  StowelU 
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Whbv  first  thine  eyes  unveil,  give  thy  soul  leave 
To  3o  the  like.    Our  bodies  but  forerun 

The  spirit's  duty ;  true  hearts  spread  and  heave 
Unto  their  God,  as  flowers  do  to  the  sun : 

Give  Him  thy  first  thoughts,  so  shalt  tiiou  keep 

His  company  all  day,  and  in  Him  sleep. 

Yet  never  sleep  the  sun  up :  prayer  should 
Dawn  with  the  day  :  there  are  set  awful  hours 

'Twixt  heaven  and  us;  the  manna  was  not  good 
After  Bunrising.    For  day  sullies  fiowers : 

Bise  to  prevent  the  sun;  sleep  doth  sins  glut. 

And  heaven's  gate  opens  when  the  world's  is  shut. 

Serve  God  before  the  world ;  let  Him  not  go 
Until  thou  hast  a  blessing  :  then  resign 

The  whole  imto  Him :  and  remember  who 
Prevailed  by  wrestling  ere  the  sun  did  shine : 

Pour  oil  upon  the  stones,  weep  for  thy  sin. 

Then  journey  on,  and  have  an  eye  to  heaven. 

Mornings  are  mysteries :  the  first  world's  youth, 
Man's  resurrection,  and  the  future's  bud. 

Shroud  in  their  births :  the  crown  of  life,  light,  truth. 
Is  styled  the  Morning  Star, — the  hidden  food : 

Three  blessings  wait  upon  them,  one  of  which 

Should  move, — ^they  make  us  holy,  happy,  rich. 
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43.— THE  T^WELYE  DAYS. 
AcTSzxiy.  11. 

The  period  of  twelve  days  referred  to  by  Paul  has  been  variously  explained. 
Mr.  Pask,  in  "Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,"  prefers  the  following: — 1,  Paul's 
arrival  at  Jerusalem ;  2,  his  interview  with  James ;  3,  the  assumption  of  the  vow ; 
4 — 7,  vow  continued  till  his  arrest  (on  the  seventh) ;  8,  Paul  before  Sanhedrim  ; 
9,  conspiracy,  and  Paul  leaves  at  night ;  10 — 13,  at  Ceesarea,  on  the  last  (thirteen, 
and  fifth  from  his  leaving  Jerusalem)  Ananias  and  the  rest  appear  before  Felix. 

44.— KINDS  OF  CUSTODY  RECOGNISED  BY  ROMAN  LA^U^. 

AcTSzxir.  22. 

The  progress  of  the  trial  was  necessarily  suspended,  for  the  Koman  courts  re- 
quired the  personal  presence  of  the  prosecutor.  It  would  seem  that,  at  this  tim^, 
an  accused  person  might  be  thus  kept  in  prison  for  an  indefinite  period  merely,  by 
the  delay  of  the  prosecutor  to  proceed  with  his  accusation  ;  nor  need  this  surprise 
us  if  we  consider  how  harshly  the  law  has  dealt  with  supposed  offenders,  and  with 
what  indifference  it  has  treated  the  rights  of  the  accused,  even  in  periods  whose 
civilization  was  not  only  more  advanced  than  that  of  the  Koman  empire,  but  also 
imbued  with  the  merciful  spirit  of  Christianity.  And  when  the  prosecutors  were 
p;esent,  and  no  ground  alleged  for  the  delay  of  the  trial,  a  corrupt  judge  might 
postpone  it,  as  Felix  did,  for  months  and  years,  to  gratify  the  enemies  of  the 
prisoner.  And  if  a  provincial  governor,  though  responsible  for  s^ich  abuse  of 
power  to  his  master,  might  venture  to  act  in  this  arbitrary  manner,  much  more 
might  the  Emperor  himself,  who  was  responsible  to  no  man.  Thus  we  find  that 
Tiberius  was  in  the  habit  of  delaying  the  hearing  of  causes,  and  retaining  the 
accused  in  prison  unheard,  merely  out  of  procrastination.  .  •  .  Moreover  it 
was  quite  in  accordance  with  the  regular  course  of  Eoman  jurisprudence  that  the 
court  should  grant  a  long  suspension  of  the  cause,  on  the  petition  of  the  prosecutor, 
that  he  might  be  allowed  time  to  procure  the  attendance  of  witnesses  from  a  d«s- 
tance.  The  length  of  time  thus  granted  would  depend  upon  the  remoteness  of 
the  place  where  the  alleged  crimes  had  been  committed.  We  read  of  an  interval  of 
twelve  months  permitted  during  Nero's  reign,  in  the  case  of  an  accusation  against 
Suilius,  for  misdemeanours  committed  during  his  government  of  proconsular  Asia. 
The  accusers  of  St.  Paul  might  fairly  demand  a  longer  suspension,  for  they  accusrd 
him  of  offences  committed  not  only  in  Palestine  (which  was  far  more  remote  than 
proconsular  Asia  from  Bome),  but  also  over  the  whole  empire.  Their  witnesses 
must  be  summoned  from  Judaea,  £rom  Syria,  from  Cilicia,  from  Pisidia,  from  Mace- 
donia ;  in  all  cities  from  Damascus  to  Corinth,  in  all  conntries,  from  Jerusalem 
round  about  unto  Illyricum,  must  testimony  be  sought  to  prove  the  seditious 
turbulence  of  the  ringleader  of  the  N&zmeneB.^^Coni/beare  and  Sowson, 
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45.— FELIX. 
Acts  xxir.  24. 

Felix  was  origintUy  a  tUye  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  and  brother  to  Pallai, 
also  a  freedman,  to  whom  sereral  Roman  writers  refer  as  having  immense  in- 
fluence with  the  Emperor.  Pallas  is  said  to  have  procured  the  advance  of  Felix. 
He  was  first  procurator  of  Samaria ;  and  Josephus  says  that  the  high  priest  Joiu* 
than  desired  Claudius  to  send  him  as  procurator  to  Judsea.  Felix  is  described  u 
sensual,  ooTetous,  and  cruel.  For  his  faithful  reproof  he  had  Jonathan  assassiBsted; 
hj  the  aid  of  a  pretended  magician,  he  enticed  Drusilla  to  leave  her  husband, 
Azims,  king  of  Emesa,  and  lire  with  him  in  adultery ;  and  Tacitus  speaks  of  him 
as  presuming  upon  the  protection  of  his  brother  Pa]lasto  perpetrate  with  impnnity 
every  kind  of  villainy. 

46.— DRUSILLA. 

Dniailla  waa  a  Jewess,  a  younger  daughter  of  Herod.Agrippa  the  First  (Acts 
ziL  1),  and  sister  of  the  Agrippa  (the  second)  mentioned  in  Acts  zxt.  13.  Josephos 
relates  her  marriage  with  Azizus,  and  says  that  when  Felix  saw  her  he  was  capti- 
Tated  by  her  surpassing  beauty,  and  sought  to  persuade  her  to  live  with  him. 
She  consented,  Josephus  adds,  in  order  to  gratify  a  personal  feeling  against  her 
sister  Bemice.  A  son  was  bom  of  her  union  with  Felix,  who,  with  his  mother, 
perished  at  the  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  a.d.  79.  It  was  before  this  guilty 
pair  that  Paul  discoursed  of  righteousness,  temperance,  and  judgment  to  come. 

47.— AGRIPPA  AND  BERNICE. 

Acts  xzv.  IS. 

This  Agrippa  was  the  son  of  Herod  Agrippa  the  first  (Acts  xii.  1).     Being  very 
young  at  his  father's  death,  he  did  not  at  once  succeed  to  the  throne,  but  spent 
his  earlier  days  at  Home.     At  the  death  of  his  uncle  (a.d.  48),  he  received  the 
kingdom  of  Chalds,  and  inherited  the  custody  of  the  sacred  vestments  of  Jern- 
salem,  and  the  appointment  of  high  priest ;  but  he  was  never  king  of  Judaea.    In 
the  year  a.d.  53  the  dominions  of  Philip  and  Lysanias  were  given  him,  and  he 
assumed  the  title  of  king.    In  a.d.  55  Nero  added  to  his  territory  a  part  of  Galilee 
and  Perea.    He  rendered  the  Jews  good  service  by  putting  down  the  banditti'i 
which  had  long  infested  the  country.     He  reigned  for  about  fifty  years.    Bemice 
was  the  eldsst  daughter  of  Agrippa  I.,  and  sister  to  Drusilla.     She  was  notorioiL«, 
alike  for  her  beauty  and  profligacy,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Eoman  historians, 
as  well  as  by  Josephus.    After  the  death  of  her  first  husband,  who  was  her  unde 
Herod,  king  of  Chalcis,  she  lived  with  her  brother,  Agrippa  II. ,  not  without 
appearance  of  criminality.     She  then  married  Polemo,  king  of  Gilicia,  but  soon 
returned  to  her  brother,  with  whom  she  was  living  when  Paul  was  brought  heiore 
them.    She  subsequently  became  dishonourably  associated  with  Vespasian  and 
his  son  Titus. — The  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 
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48.— CHAINS  ON  PRISONKRS. 
Acts  xxtI.  29. 

To  understand  the  force  of  this  passage  we  most  recollect  the  Boman  method  of 
fettering  and  confining  criminals.  One  end  of  a  chain  that  was  of  a  commodious 
length  was  fixed  ahout  the  right  arm  of  the  prisoner,  and  the  other  end  was  fastened 
to  the  left  of  a  soldier  (see  chap.  xii.  6).  Fettered  in  this  manner,  St.  Paul 
deliyeredhis  apology  hefore  Festus,  Agrippa,  and  Bemice,  and  it  was  this  circum- 
stance which  occasioned  one  of  the  most  pathetic  and  affecting  strokes  of  true 
oratory  that  was  ever  displayed,  either  in  the  Grecian  or  Boman  senate.  What  a 
prodigious  effect  must  this  striking  address  and  conclusion,  and  the  sight  of  the 
irons  held  up  to  enforce  it  have  had  npon  the  minds  of  the  audience  ! — Carpenter, 

49.— SHIP  OF  ALKXANDRIA. 

Acts  xxvii.  6. 

At  the  present  day  the  active  shipping  season  at  Alexandria  commences  ahout 
the  Ist  of  August  The  rise  of  the  Nile  is  then  so  far  advanced  that  the  produce 
of  the  interior  can  he  hrought  to  that  city,  where  it  is  shipped  at  once,  and  sent  to 
different  parts  of  Europe.  At  the  beginning  of  August  in  1852,  as  I  saw  it  stated 
in  the  circular  of  a  commercial  house  at  Alexandria,  there  were  twelve  vessels  then 
taking  on  hoard  grain  cargoes  just  received  from  Upper  Egypt.  Thus  it  appears 
that  the  Alexandrian  ship  mentioned  by  Luke  may  have  left  Egypt  •  .  .  just 
at  that  time  when  cargoes,  or  the  earliest  cargoes  of  that  kind,  could  be  obtained 
there  ;  and  farther,  that  the  ship  would  have  had  after  this  just  about  the  time 
requisite  for  reaching  Myra  when  Paul's  ship  arrived  at  the  same  place. — Profeaor 
Hackett, 

50.— THK  EUROGLYDON. 
Acts  xxvii.  14. 

In  regard  to  Paul's  Euroclydon,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  encounter  similar 
storms  at  this  day  in  the  same  part  of  the  Mediterranean.  I  have  followed  nearly 
the  exact  route  of  his  disastrous  voyage,  and  as  our  noble  steamer  sailed  in 
between  Catzo  and  Candia — the  Crete  of  the  Acts — we  were  met  by  a  tremendous 
wind,  which  tried  the  utmost  power  of  her  engines.  Slowly  and  laboriously  she 
ploughed  her  foaming  furrow  through  the  troubled  sea,  close  imder  -Cretey  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  then  ran  into  the  harbour  of  Suda,  which  we  found  as  qniet 
as  a  mill-pond,  and,  unlike  Paul's  Fair  Havene,  it  would  be  quite  commodious 
for  the  entire  British  navy  to  winter  in.  Here  we  remained  for  a  "  night  and  a 
day ; "  but,  as  the  wind  did  not  moderate,  the  captain  became  impatient,  and  sailed 
out  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  gale.  For  a  long  time  we  made  very  little  progress, 
and  as  we  ran  under  a  certain  island  that  was  called  Clauda,  I  could  well  under- 
stand that  such  a  vessel  as  that  "  ship  of  Alexandria"  must  have  been  exceedingly 
tossed  with  the  tempest.  However,  by  the  aid  of  steam  we  were  carried  in  four 
instead  of  fourteen  days,  to  that  "certain  island  called  MelitA,"*and  into  the 
glorious  harbour  of  Yaletta,  instead  of  being  wrecked  at  the  entrance  of  St.  Paul's 
Bay.    And  though  we  were  also  laden  with  wheat,  we  were  not  obliged  to  cast  it 
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iDto  tbe  aea  to  *'  lighten  tbe  thip."  I  ■hatt  nerer  forget  tlia  impreiaoiu  <tf  tbi 
Toyage  orer  tlie  wa  of  Cilieia  and  Pamphylia,  and  acrosa  the  **  Adiia^"  where  P&nl 
wai  driven  np  and  down  for  fourteen  daya. — Thornton^  '*  Tk^  Land  andtkeBaoV 


51.— PADDLES    FOR    STEERING. 

AcT8ZZTiL40. 


Modem  Bailing  craft  diiSBr  from  tboee  of  the  BiUe  timea;  we  refer  to  the  mode 
of  ateering.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  original  model  of  the  abip  was  tikm 
from  the  duck  and  other  aquatic  birds.  The  paddlea  or  oara  were  rode  imitatioiu 
of  their  feet;  and  as  they  alao  uae  them  for  the  purpose  of  altering  theircoune, 
two  broad  paddles  were  placed  on  the  two  sides  of  the  ship  near  the  stem,  lod 
employed  aa  rudders.  It  la  doubtless  to  this  sort  of  steering  gear  that  Luke 
refers  in  the  narratiye  of  Paul's  shipwreck. — '*  Bible  Land  and  Customs." 


52.— AVOIDING   STORMS    BY   SEEKING    HARBOURS 

Acts  xxriL  12,  13. 

The  modem  seamen  of  Western  Asia  use  no  compass.  They  sail  almoat  whoUj 
in  sight  of  land.  They  are  skilful  in  discerning  the  signs  of  the  weather,  and 
aToid  a  storm  by  running  into  some  place  of  safety.  They  generally  spend  the 
winter  in  a  .secure  harbour,  with  the  exception  of  short  trips  when  the  weather  is 
settled  and  fair.  In  all  these  respects  they  resemble  the  ancients,  as  they  are 
particularly  described  in  the  disastrous  voyage  of  St.  Paul  on  his  way  toward 
Kome. — Van  Lennep. 

53.— UNDERGIRDING. 

Acts  xxrii.  17. 

Passiug  cables  or  other  large  ropes  under  the  keel  and  over  the  gunwales,  and 

then  drawing  them  tight  by  means  of  pulleys  and  levers Frapping 

would  be  of  little  use  in  stopping  a  leak.    It  was  rather  a  precaution  to  pieyeot 
the  working  of  the  planks  and  timbers ;  and  thus  since  the  extensiye  application 
of  iron  in  modem  shipbuilding  this  contrivance  has  rarely  been  resorted  to. 
,     ...    A  Canadian  timber  vessel  in  the  year  1846  came  f rapped  to  Aber- 
deen.   In  1809  and  1810  a  frigate  (the   Venus  P)  came  home  from  India  with 
hawsers  round  her.    The  same  happened  to  a  merchant  vessel  which  came  to  India? 
apparently  in  the  same  convoy.     Lord  Exmouth  (then  Captain  Pellew)  brougbt 
home  the  AreihiLsa  in  this  state  from  Newfoundland.     At,  the  battle  of  Kavaiino 
the  Albion  man-of-war  received  so  much  damage  during  the  action  that  it  became 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  frapping,  and  the  vessel  had  chain   cables  passed 
round  her  under  the  keel,  which  were  tightened  by  others  passed  horizostaiif 
along  the  sides  interlacing  them ;  and  she  was  brought  home  in  this  state  to  Ports- 
mouth.   •    •     »     The  Eussian  ships  taken  in  the  Tagus    in  1808   were  l^ept 
together  in  this  manner,  in  consequence  of  their  age  and  unsound  condition'"'' 
Conybeareand  How  son. 
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113.— NO  IMAGKS  OF  GOD. 

1  CoBiNTHiAFS  T.  14. — "  Wherefore,  mj  dearly  beloved,  flee  from  idolatry." 

At  Bubapurum,  a  child  who  had  been  educated  in  Christianity  was  ridiculed  on 
that  account  by  some  heathens  older  than  himself.  In  reply,  he  repeated  what  he 
had  been  taught  respecting  God.  ^'Showns  your  God,"  said  the  heathen.  ''I 
cannot  do  that,*'  answered  the  child  ;  **  but  I  can  soon  show  yon  yours,"  taking  a 
stone,  and  daubing  it  with  some  resemblance  of  a  human  face,  he  placed  it  upon 
the  ground,  and  pushing  it  towards  them  with  his  foot,  **  There,"  said  he,  **  is  such 
a  god  as  you  worship.*' 

114.— GLORY  ASCRIBKD  TO  GOD. 

Davibl  ix.  9. — *'  To  the  Lord  our  Qod  belong  mercies  and  forgivenesses,  thongli  we  hare 

rebelled  against  Him." 

King  Edward  III.  was  accounted  to  have  done  things  more  commendable  than 
hiti  victories ;  for  having  vanquished  the  French  king  by  force  of  battle,  he  put  off 
from  himself  the  whole  glory,  and  gave  it  devoutly  to  God,  causing  to  be  sung, 
**  Not  unto  us.  Lord,  not  unto  u?.  Lord,  but  unto  thy  name  be  the  glory  given,' 
&c. 

115.— FAMILY  GIVING. 

CoBiirTHii.irs  ix.  7. — "Every  man  according  as  he  purposeth  in  his  heart,  so  let  him 
give;  not  grudgingly,  or  of  necessity :  for  God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver." 

A  missionary  was  asking  for  help  in  spreading  the  gospel,  when  a  negro 
with  a  wooden  leg  came  forward,  and,  layii^g  down  three  parcel!*,  said,  **  That's 
for  me,  massa,  that's  for  my  wift»,  and  that's  for  my  child,"  in  all  thirteen  dollars. 
"  God's  work  must  be  done,'*  he  replied,'  when  asked  if  he  was  not  giving  too 
much. 

116.— EXISTENCE  OF  GOD. 

JoHV  iv.  24. — ''  God  is  a  Spirit :  and  they  that  worship  Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit.'' 

As  a  missionary  in  India  was  catechising  the  children  of  one  of  the  schools,  a 
Brahmin  interrupted  him  by  saying  that  the  spirit  of  man  and  the  Spirit  of  God 
were  one.  In  order  to  show  him  the  absurdity  of  such  a  declaration,  the  missionary 
called  upon  the  boys  to  refute  it,  by  stating  the  difference  between  the  spirit  of 
man  and  God.  They  readily  gave  the  following  answers: — "The  spirit  of  man 
is  created — God  is  its  Creator :  the  spirit  of  man  is  full  of  sin — God  is  a  pure 
Spirit:  the  spirit  of  man  is  subject  to  grief— God  is  infinitely  blessed,  and  inca- 
pable of  suffering.  These  two  spirits,  therefore,"  replied  the  boys,  "  can  never  be 
one.*' — Arvine. 
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117.— SUPERFICIAL    CONVICTION. 

ACTP  zxiy.  96. — "  Go  thy  way  for  this  tima;  whaa  I  hajt  a  oonTeoisiil  seMon,  I  wHl 

eall  for  thee." 

How  many  are  like  Pliable  in  "  Pilgrim's  Progreas,"  who  went  with  Christian  a 
little  way !  He  was  rayished  with  the  glory  of  the  prospect,  but  felt  no  boiden 
upon  his  back ;  so,  when  they  came  to  the  Slougb  of  Despond,  be  was  at  once  dis- 
heartened and  tuned  back  again. 

118.— DELAY    FATAL. 

A  woman  pat  off  the  inyitation  to  repentance  by  saying  lightly,  '*  Oh,  I  aball 
only  want  fire  minntes'  time,  when  I  am  dying,  to  cry  for  mercy."  1^  same 
womsn,  instead  of  offering  her  expected  prayer,  expired  crying,  I  am.  damned !  lam 
damned ! " 


119.— ALMOST    CHRISTIANS. 

Acts  xxti.  28. — "  Then  Agrippa  said  unto  Paul,  Almost  thou  persuadest  me  to  be  i 

Christian." 
A  leaky  ship  went  to  lea,  and  a  passenger  was  almost  persuaded  not  to  trust  liia 
life  in  it ;  but  he  did  so,  and  he  perished.  A  bubble  speculation  was  started  in 
the  city,  and  a  merchant  was  almost  persuaded  not  to  have  shares  in  it,  but  hs 
bought  the  scrip,  and  his  estate  went  down  in  the  general  shipwreck. 
A  person  exceeding  ill  heard  of  a  remedy  reputed  to  be  most  effectual,  and  he  wis 
almost  persuaded  to  take  it,  but  he  did  not,  and  therefore  the  disease  grew  wone 
and  worse.  A  man  who  proposed  to  go  into  a  subterranean  vault  in  the  dark,  was 
almost  persuaded  to  take  a  candle,  but  he  did  not,  and  therefore  be  stumbled  and 
fell.  Tou  cannot  haye  the  blessing  by  being  almost  persuaded  to  have  it.  Your 
hunger  cannot  be  appeased  by  almost  eating,  nor  your  thirst  quenched  by  almost 
drinking.  A  culprit  was  almost  saved  from  being  hanged,  for  a  reprieve  came  five 
minutes  after  he  was  turned  off,  but,  alas !  he  was  altogether  dead,  despite  the 
almost  escape. — Spurgeon, 

120.— TRUE   RELIGION. 

As  a  minister  was  preaching  in  Plymouth,  a  written  paper  was  given  him  to  this 
effect : — '*  The  thanksgivings  of  this  congregation  are  desired  to  Almighty  God  by 
the  chaplain,  passengers,  and  crew  of  the  West  Indiamau,  for  their  mercifol 
escape  from  shipwreck  during  the  late  awful   tempest."    The  next  day  the 
minister  went  on  board  the  vessel,  with  some  friends  from  the  shore,  and,  talking 
with  the  passengers,  a  lady  thus  expressed  herself :— Oh,  sir,  what  a  blessing  m^^ 
true  religion  be !    Never  did  I  see  it  more  than  in  my  poor  negress,  Ellen,  daring 
the  dreadful  storm.     When,  sir,  we  were  tossed  to  the  heavens,  and  sunk  again  to 
the  depths,  and  expecting  every  wave  would  break  over  the  vessel  and  entomb 
us  all,  my  mind  was  in  a  horrible  state.    I  was  afraid  to  die.     I  could  not  think 
to  appear  before  God,  bat  in  dread  dismay.     Ellen  would  come  to  me  and  say,  with 
all  possible  composure,  '  Never  mind,  missa,  look  to  Jesus  Christ.    He  gave,  He 
rule  de  sea,  He  prepare  to  die.'    And  when,  sir,  we  neared  the  shore,  and  were  at 
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a  loss  to  know  on  wliat  part  of  the  coast  we  were,  fearing  every  minnte  to  be 
dashed  to  atoms  on  the  rocks,  my  mind  still  in  a  distracted  state — I  feared  to  die — 
I  knew  nothing  of  religion,  poor  Ellen,  with  the  same  composure  as  before,  eame 
to  me  and  said,  *  Don't  be  fear,  missa,  look  to  Jesus  Christ.  He  de  rock  ;  no  ship- 
wreck on  dat  rock ;  He  save  to  the  utmost ;  don't  be  fear,  missa,  look  to  Jesus 
Christ.'  I  determined,  sir,  I  hope  in  divine  stren^h,  that  if  eyer  we  reached  the 
shore  in  safety  I  would  seek  to  possess  that  religion  which  so  supported  the  heart 
of  a  poor  negress  in  the  midst  of  such  dreadful  danger  and  alarms.*' 


••o*- 


I  WILL  GUIDE  THEE  WITH  MINE  EYE.' 

Mr.  Keble  used  to  quote  the  words  of  the  Psalm,  "  I  will  guide  thee  with  mine 
eye."  In  a  note  to  one  of  his  hymns  he  quotes  a  sentence  which  shows  how  this 
idea  dwelt  with  him ; — **  The  position  before  us  is,  that  we  ourselyes,  and  such  as 
we,  are  the  very  persons  whom  Scripture  speaks  of ;  and  to  whom,  as  men,  in 
every  variety  of  form,  it  makes  its  condescending,  though  celestial,  appeaL  Tho 
point  worthy  of  observation  is  to  note  how  a  book  of  the  description  and  compass,, 
which  we  have  represented  Scripture  to  be,  possesses  this  versatility  of  power — 
this  ey0,  like  that  of  a  portrait,  uniformly  foced  upon  ua,  turn  where  we  wUV* 

"  Eye  of  God's  Word,  where'er  y^e  turn 
Ever  upon  us !  thy  keen  ga^e 
Can  all  the  depths  of  sin  disarm, 
Unravel  every  bosom's  maze. 

'<  Who  that  has  felt  thy  glance  of  dread 
Thrill  through  his  heart's  remotest  cells; 
About  his  path,  about  his  bed^ 
Can  doubt  what  spirit  in  th^  dwells  P 

"  What  word  is  this  P  whence  knOwest  thou  Me  P 
All  wondering  cries  the  humbled  heart ; 
To  hear  thee,  that  deep  mystery, 
The  knowledge  of  itself  impart." 


>♦> 


THE    SUNDAY    SCHOOL    TEACHER'S    MANUAL, 

This  work  by  W.  H.  Groser,  B.Sc,  we  are  glad  to  note,  is  to  be  the  Text-book 
for  the  Teachers'  Local  Examination  (March  1878),  in  the  Principles  and  Art  of 
Teaching.  A  careful  critique  of  the  volume,  by  James  Bailey,  Esq.,  of  the 
Wealeyan  Training  College,  will  appear  in  our  next  issue. 
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November  iitb.-^Moming. 

HOSES'     INTEBCESSION. 

ExODt'S  zzziiL  1—3, 12—23. 


Describe  the  meaniDg  of  intereeuion. 
Give  some  instances  mentioned  ia  the 
Bible. 

1.  Between  man  and  man— Joab  for 
Absalom-*  Esther  for  her  nation,  &c. 

2.  Between  man  and  God— Abraham 
lor  Sodom— Job  for  his  friends— Daniel 
for  his  people — ^the  Syrophenician  for 
herdanghter,  &c  The  whole  Bible 
teaches  ns  that  God  thioks  much  of 
intercession. 

I.  Consider  Moses  as  himself 
a  Continual  Intercessor. 

1.  He  had  great  interest  in  both 
parties.  See  his  feeling  towards  God. 
He  conld  not  be  content  with  God's 
mere  help,  the  angel  to  go  with  themt 
he  mnst  have  God  Himself  (ver.  15).  He 
was  one  of  the  men  most  favoured  with 
what  may  be  called  tangible  commimica- 
tion  with  God,  longed  for  more  of  it.  He 
had  seen  the  bush,  heard  the  voice  on 
the  mount,  and  to  himself  alone,  (ver. 
16).  His  great  prayer  was  to  have  more 
and  more  to  do  with  God,  (ver.  18.) 

He  greatly  feared  that  the  name  of 
the  God  He  so  loved  might  be  dis- 
honoured among  the  heathen  nations 
if  the  people  called  by  His  name  were 
forsaken  (Num.  xiv.  13 — 16,  &c).  And 
how  did  he  feel  towards  the  Israelites. 


How  he  loved  them,  in  spite  of  their 
rebellion  against  him,  their  nnkindness, 
their  munnuring.  What  words  are  thoe 
in  (chap,  zxzii.  32).  How  continued  was 
his  forgiveness  and  f orebeaiance,  (Nam* 
xiv.  18).  The  people  never  forgotten.  I 
and  Thy  people — with  «*. 

2.  See  the  boldness  and  skill  p^* 
mitted  by  God  in  the  intercession  made 
with  Him,  but  all  mingled  with  deepest 
reverence.  It  .is  striking  in  the  case  of 
Abraham,  and  more  so  in  the  case  of 
Moses.  A  boldness  that  would  take  no 
denial,  which  would  not  give  up  till  it^ 
request  of  his  heart  was  granted  (chap. 
xxxiv.  9).  Skill— the  enemy  will  still 
more  triumph  if  thy  people  are  forsaken 
— and  remarkable — the  very  fact  of  ti« 
people's  being  stiflPhecked  is  urged  as  a 
reason  that  "  such  a  people  peculiarly 
needed  a  leader  so  merciful  and  forgiv* 
ing  as  God  had  just  declared  Himself  to 

be.*' 

II.  Moses  as  a  Type  of  the 
Great  Intercessor. 

How  great  is  the  love  of  Christ  to 
His  Father  I  We  are  too  apt  to  forget 
it  in  thinking  of  His  love  to  man.  Yet 
there  are  passages  which  seem  to  imply 
that  even  His  willingness  to  do  whit  Be 
has  done  for  man  arose  f r^m  the  know- 
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ledge  that  He  was  thas  carrying  out  tlie 
Father's  will  (Joha  vi.  34;  x.  17). 
find  other  passages  which  speak  of  the 
love  of  Christ  to  His  Father. 

Prove  also  hy  passages,  His  love 
to  man — illustrated  by  this  account 
of  Moses'  intercession — to  those 
'who.  have  siamd  (who  have  tu-n^d 
away  from  His  love,  or  if  they  hope 
they  have  once  accepted  it,  need  to 
seek  the  assurance  of  it  again  and  agal  n 
— the     continual  intercession).     Shaw 


what  He  has  given  up  for  His  people — 
the  way  in  which  He  makes  Himself 
one  with  them — the  plea  He  urges — the 
success  of  His  pleading. 

Have  you  ever  asked  Him  to  inter- 
cede for  you,  ever  said — 

"Give  Him,  107  soul.  Thy  cause  to  plead, 
Nor  doubt  the  Father's  grace  ?  " 

Have  you  ever  interceded  with  man, 
or  with  God,  for  any  one  else  ? 

M.  A.  P. 


November  nth. — Art.rnoon. 


PAUIi  BEFOBE  AGBIPPA. 


Acts  xxv.  23— xxvi.  18. 


Note  that  the  apostle  is  not  now  on 
his  trial, — he  is  to  he  heard  simply  (1) 
to  gratify  the  curiosity  or  interest  of 
Agrlppa    and    Bemice;    (2)     for   the 

reasons  given,  ver.  26,  27. 

[Describe  person,  plaee  of  hearing,  and  pomp 
of  the  occasion;  for  which  in  roost  part  see 
Pask's  "Apostle  of  the  Gentiles."] 

Paul  had  in  his  audience  at  least  one 
-whose  responsihilty  was  greater  than 
that  of  Festus,  and  to  whose  remem- 
brance of  early  impressions  he,  might 
therefore  appeal. 

Featua's  Difficulty. — Paul  having  ap- 
pealed to  the  Emperor,  Festus  must  send 
a  report  with  him  as  to  the  crimes  laid 
against  him.  But  he  did  not  under- 
stand the  question, — he  therefore  told 
Agrippa,  who  expressed  a  desire  to  hear 
Paul  himself.  Accordingly  Paul  ex- 
plained his  position  before  the  king. 

The  Charge — ^that  Paul  had  broken  the 
Roman  law,  which  required  upon  pain 
of  death  that  every  man  should  adhere 
to  his  own  national  religion. 

PauVs  Anstcer—XhdX  he  had  kept  the 
law.    To  prove  it  he  showed  the  con- 


nect'on  between  his  former  views  and 
his  new  faith  and  hope,  pointing  out 
how  strict  a  Jew  he  oiiginally  was 
(4 — 11),  relating  his  conversion,  and  in 
what  manner  he  was  commissioned  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles 
(12 — 18),  and  that  it  was  this  ancient 
and  intense  hope— the  promise  of  a 
Messiah  —  which  bound  together  the 
scattered  tribes,  and  sustained  them  in 
assiduously  attending  on  their  national 
rites. 

The  only  difference  between  them 
he  maintained  to  be,  that  while  he 
believed  this  hope  to  be  ful611ed  in 
Jesus,  as  proved  by  His  resurrection, 
they  were  still  looking  for  its  fulfil- 
ment. His  argument  went  to  show 
that  a  Jew  might  Become  a  Christian 
without  going  beyond  the  limits  of 
true  Judaism. 

points  to  be  noticed  and  lessons  to  be 
learnt. 

The  attitude  of  Paul  (1—6)— that  of 
perfect  freedom,  self-command,  earnest- 
ness.    He  had  confidence  in  his  cause 
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— Im  kmtm  whoni  he  bttUerad— and  wu 
•ore  of  Us  nlttnuite  triumph  in  Christ 

How  iMdil  J  he  embraced  the  oppor- 
tonitj  preecnted  to  etand  up  for  the  cause 
of  Chrift  (2,  S)  1  We  should  always  he 
read  J  to  give  a  reason  for  the  hope  that 
is  in  ns :  for  we  maj  at  aaj  time  be 
oaUed  to  bear  testimony  before  nn- 
belisTezi  of  our  hope. 

The  teacher  of  elder  girls  might  draw 
their  attention  to  the  lisct   that  both 


Dmsilla  and  Bemioe  were  not  igno- 
rant of  the  prophecies^  andpossflSBedfoB 
opportunity  of  becoming  nuntDg 
mothers  to  the  church  of  God. 

They  were  not  altogether  indiffemt 
to  religion — ^had.  they   at    least  some 
I  cariosity  to  hear  its  defenders. 

Show  what  power    for    good  they 
possessed  had  they    carried  out  even 

what  knowledge  the j  had. 

E 


.    November  zSth.— Moniinf . 
THE   PEOPLE'S    OTFEBINa. 

EXODXTS  XZZT.  20 — XTXfi,  7. 


1.  Oiye  outline  of  the  Position. — 
They  were  at  the  foot  of  Sinai,  after 
Hoses'  second  sojourn  on  the  Mount 
With  shining  face  he  had  addressed  the 
people. 

2.  Note  the  Effect. — ^The  willing 
obedience  and  abundant  offering. 
"More  than  enough."  They  were 
not  rich,  and  yet  the  materials  for  the 
tabernacle  are  ralued  at  £250,000 ;  and 
that  in  those  days  was  considered  a  far 
greater  sum  than  now.  There  was  no 
keeping  the  lion's  share  for  self. 

3.  The  Yabied  Offekinos.  Enu- 
merate these  and  explain  them.  They 
had  learned  to  weaye  in  Egypt,  where 
the  art  was  in  perfection,  as  the 
mummy-cloths  prove ;  and  the  women 
learned  embroidery  in  the  houses  of  the 
Egyptian  nobles  whose  seryants  they 
had  been.  ''Tablets"  were  scent  boxes, 
worn  hanging  from  the  girdle. 

Speak  of  Eastern  love  of  ornaments, 
and  how  freely  these  gave  them  up. 
There  was  no  money  in  use  then,  but 
rings,  &o.,  were  given  by  weight  for 
payment.  Such  a  medley  of  things, 
and  yet  no  gift  was  despised.  The 
smallest  offering  of  a  willing  heart 
acceptable  (Luke  xxi.  3). 


4.  The  MOTIVES  of  this  liberslity. 

I.  Remembrance  of  tbeir 
recent  transgression. 

It  is  not  possible  to  atone  ttxiioi' 
gression,  but  they  had  been  foigiren, 
and  their  repentance  sought  expressian- 
It  is  only  when  the  heart  is  fall  of  l(^ 
and  gratitude  for  forgiveness,  that  I^ 
pentance  is  perfected.  Onewhotrol/ 
repents  willingly  gives  up  eril  habits* 
This  is  a  test  True  repentance  leads 
to  consecration. 

II.  Desire  to  secure  God's  pre- 
sence amongst  them. 

They  desired  the  presence  of  God 
to  abide  with  them,  and  yet  how  little 
they  knew  of  Him !  To  them  His 
presence  gave  defence  against  eneao*^> 
supply  of  all  needs ;  guidance  in  f^ 
difficulties;  support  in  all  diatreas. 
(Illustrate  these  by  Scripturs  indd&iii, 
as  defeat  of  Sihon,  water  from  rock, 
passage  of  Red  Sea,  preserration  (i 
their  clothes,  &c.) 

What  does  this  presence  do  for  u^ 
Note  the  effect  of  Christianity  on  t&« 
world,  the  blessings  we  Englidi  sDJoy' 
See  how  martyrs  have  been  upbeMf 
like  the  brothers  in  the  faiDSCfl^  Bot 
feeling  the   pain.    So,  though  trials 
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may  come  to  ns  in  life  they  will  not 
overwlielm  the  Christian.  Note  how 
David  sought  it.  What  should  we  be 
without  it  if  left;  for  only  one  day  to 
self  and  Satan !  Never  fail  then  each 
morning  to  seek  it. 

III.  Gratitude  for  past 
favours. 

What  favours  had  they  received  that 
we  have  not  enjoyed  tenfold?  We 
have  been  brought  out  of  a  worse  bond- 
age by  a  more  wonderful  deliverance, 
for  the  plagues  only  display  God's  wrath 
against  sin,  but  the  cross  manifests  His 
love  to  the  sinner.  Should  not  grati- 
tude stir  fM  up  ? 

6.  The  MANNEB  of  giving.  Will- 
ingly. Not  acceptable  otherwise.  This 
willingness  also  the  gift  of  God,  to  be 
sought  by  prayer.  The  Macedonians 
first  gave  themselves,  and  this  is  the 


offering    Grod    seeks  from    ns.     The 
smallest  child  can  give  that. 

There  was  no  delay  in  giving.  Had 
any  one  waited  it  would  have  been  too 
late.  Perhaps  some  did,  and  when 
their  tardy  offering  came  they  reoeiyed 
the  answer  that  it  was  not  needed. 
Give,  then,  the  heart  now,  ere  the  day 
of  grace  be  past. 

We  must  not  think  their  devotion 
was  nnreal  in  this  instance  because  they 
fell  afterwards,  but  take  it  as  a  warning 
agaiost  trusting  to  warm  and  enthu- 
siastic feelings. 

They  gave  to  build  an  earthly  temple, 
where  God  might  dwell  amongst  men; 
but  of  our  hearts  He  will  make  an 
eternal  abode,  dwelling  not  only  toUh 
us,  but  in  us,  till  He  takes  us  to  dwel 
with  Him! 

C  S.  H. 


November  18th.— Afternoon. 

ALMOST      PEBSUADED. 

Acts  zxvi«  19 — 32. 


Recall  the  fact  that  Paul  was  speaking 
before  Festus,  Agrippa,  and  Bemice. 
Paul  having  told  the  story  of  his  con- 
version, goes  on  to  show  its  effect  upon 
his  subsequent  conduct. 

I.  Paul's  Defence  continued 
(ver.  19—28). 

(1)  God    HJiD  spoKBN,  Paul    must 

OBEY. 

He  began  to  preach  so  soon  as  his 
eyes  were  opened  —  began  where  he 
was,  at  Damascus. 

We  should  beffin  at  home  in  working 
for  Christ, 

(2)  His     OBEDiEircE      bhotjoht 

1PSB6BCUTI0N. 

We  have  read  how  the  Jews  followed 
him  from  place  to  place.  They  went 
about  to  kiU  him,  because  he  preached 
Christ  cmcified. 


ChrisVs  true  servants  may  he  called 
upon  to  suffer  persecution, 

(3)  His  help  was  in  God. 

The  Jews  might  plot,  but  Paul  was 
safe  in  God's  keeping.  He  had  been 
at  work  for  God  for  about  twenty 
years. 

Jf  we  are  faithfiilj  Ood  wiU  preserve 
us  as  Ke  preserved  Paul. 

II.  The  Apostle  interrupted 
by  Festus  (ver.  24). 

(1)  He  speaks  loxtdlt. 

All  could  hear.  He  was  now  con- 
sulting Agrippa,  Festus's  intezruption 
was  therefore  out  of  place. 

Speak  at  right  times. 

(2)  He  owns  to  atbuth  — 

That  Paul  had  much  learning.  Even 
this  heathen  could  recognise  Paul's 
ability.     His  early  training  now  proved 
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of  great  use  to  him.     See  the  value  of 
hing  early  taught  in  the  thing*  of  Ood, 

(8)   Hb  UTTXB8  A  FALSBHOOD. 

Paul's  addreat  was  not  that  of  ona 
who  was  erased  (lucid,  plaio,  and  to 
the  point  throughout),  but  his  heart 
was  warm,  and  he  spake  like  as  one 
on  fire. 

Enthusiaete  in  GotTs  cause  are  often 
misfudged. 

III.  The  Apostle  clears  him- 
self of  the  Charge  (ver.  25,  26). 

(1)  His  words  webb  sobeb,  and 
what  he  spake  was  truth. 

(2)  Hb  still  rpbaks  with  bespect, 
"most  noble  Festus." 

(3)  Hb  appeals  to  the  Scrip- 
tubes. 

The  Prophets  spake  of  Christ; 
Agrippa  had  read  those  Prophets. 

Let  ue  support  our  arguments  with 
God's  written  word. 

IV.  Agrippa's  Confession. 
(1)  AoRippA  "within  a  little,'* 

was  persuaded. 
Whether  this  was  spoken  honestly  or 


in  jest  matters  not.      It  still  left  tbe 
kiog  an  unbeliever. 

(2)    Paul  had  spoken  well,  but 

THE    king's      HEABT      REMAINED     O- 
CHANOBB. 

Agrippa  was  convinced,  but  not  con- 
verted. 

Let  U8  consider — 

A  re  we  like  Agrippa  f    Have  we  bm 

hearing  but  not  fearing  f    If  we  rmm 

Almost  Christians,  we  shall  be  quite  lott 

sinners, 
V.  Paul's  Closing  Declaration. 

(1)  He  would  have  Agrippa 
not  almost  but  altogether  Christ's. 

(2)  He  would  have  not  only 
Agrippa  but  all  men  Christians. 

(3)  He  coidd  testify  it  was  a  good 
thing  to  be  a  Christian. 

Would  have  all  such  as  he  vas, 
because  he  wished  well  to  all. 

Are  we  anxious  for  the  salvation  of 
others  ? 

Are  we  praying  for  their  being  mdt 
by  God's  grace  altogether  such  as  i''^"^ 
teas,  except  the  bonds  ?        H.  G.  6. 


November  asth. — Morning. 

THE  TABEBNACLE  SET  TIP. 

Exodus  xl.  17—38. 


We  have  in  this  lessen  six  months 
of  hard  labour  successfully  terminating. 
Show  what  feelings  this  would  produce 
in  the  workers.  If  the  scholars  are 
young,  an  illustration  from  school  life 
could  be  used ;  if  elder  scholars,  illus- 
trations of  an  apprentice  who  has  com- 
pleted his  term,  or  a  sculptor  who, 
after  laborious  efforts,  has  finished  his 
wondrous  monument,  might  be  used. 

We  should  divide  the  lesson  into  three 
parts : — I.  The  Tabernacle.  II.  Moses 
the  Worker.     III.  God  the  Glorifier. 

I.  The  Tabernacle. 

Notice — 1st.  Its  origin,  God  showed 
Moses  the  pattern  of  it,  either  in  vision 


or  by  putting  before  his  mind's  eye 
each  particular.  (See  Exod.  xxv.  9] 
English  scholars  would  get  a  better 
idea  of  it  by  calling  it  the  "tent  of 
meeting."  The  Carthaginians  had  » 
sacred  tent,  and  the  Egj^tians  a  sacred 
ark.  But  although  the  tent  oi  tii« 
Israelites  may  have  had  some  likeness  to 
the  Egyptian  shrine,  it  had  still  an 
intense  originality,  as  can  be  bIiowb 
in — 

2nd.  Its  iise.  All  other  tents  and 
temples  had  an  image  of  the  presidiBg 
deity.  Here  was  no  image,  onl/  t** 
place  of  meeting,  and  the  glory  'rhiclJ 
signified  the  presence  of  the  mysten^''*^ 
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Godhead.  Its  use  can  be  shown  in  it 
being  a  place  of  worship,  of  sacrifice, 
a  depository  of  holy  things,  a  place 
where  their  priests  might  draw  near 
to  God,  and  a  place  towards  which 
they  could  always  turn  their  eyes  for 
inspiration  and  guidance.  It  was  sub- 
stituted by  the  temple  when  their 
wanderings  ceased,  and  they  had  be- 
come an  established  nation. 

3rd.  Its  erection.  The  work  seems  to 
have  been  divided  into  sections: — 1. 
The  framework.  2.  The  ark  and  its 
surroundings.  3.  The  table  and  the 
bread.  4.  The  candlesticks  and  lamps, 
o.  The  altar  and  the  incense.  6.  The 
'  altar  of  burnt  offering.  7.  The  laver 
and  minor  appendages.  Each  might 
be  described,  and  as  far  as  can  be  done 
what  they  symbolized.  If  possible  it 
would  be  interesting  to  get  the  chil- 
dren to  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  entire 
erection,  its  symmetry  and  glittering 
appearance.  A  good  description  may  be 
got  from  Kitto's  Cyclopaedia.  In  this 
part  of  the  lesson  the  attention  of  the 
scholars  might  bo  turned  to  Christ 
who  "tabernacled"  with  us,  and  in 
His  bodily  presence,  as  now  in  His 
spiritual,  possesses  all  that  the  taber- 
nacle was  to  the  children  of  Israel. 
There  was,  firstly,  the  tabernacle ; 
secondly,  the  temple ;  thirdly,  God 
manifest  in  the  flesh.  Here  bring  in 
the  Golden  Text—"  God  is  a  Spirit." 
In  the  first,  two  forms  were  needed ;  in 
the  la&t,  they  gave  place  to  what  they 
were  all  typical  of. 

II.  Moses  the  Worker. 

Moses  was  throughout  his  entire  life 
a  worker.  He  is  here  shown — ^^Ist.  A 
&  master  iitilder.  God  was  the  archi- 
tect, Moses  the  builder,  and  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  the  workers.  Then,  2nd. 
An  obedient  servant,  2^pte  how  each 
section  of  work  ends  with  a  record 
of  obedience :    each  part  Hiirrored  it. 


Then :  3rd.  A  teacher.  He  had  to 
teach  first  the  workpeople,  and  then 
the  priests.  Of  necessity  he  must  teach, 
as  he  only  had  the  pattern  and  the  rules. 

III.  God  the  Glorifler. 

When  all  was  finished,  like  an  abiding 
benediction  beamed  forth  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  and  filled  the  place,  so  that 
Moses  could  not  enter.  On  the  out- 
side it  appeared  as  a  cloud.  If  the 
children  want  to  know  what  the  glory 
was  like,  we  could  think  of  no  better 
figure  than  the  glory  of  the  setting  sun. 
It  showed  God*s  approval,  and  hence- 
forth the  cloud  and  the  pillar  of  fire 
which  were  their  guide  rested  over  it. 

Picture  the  scene  in  the  wilderness  on 
the  night  when  the  work  of  the  erection 
was  completed, — perhaps  a  feint  star- 
light gleaming  from  the  eastern  skies, 
making  the  tops  of  the  tents  look 
wondrously  distinct,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  great  camp,  mingling  its  glow  with 
the  starry  light,  making  the  golden  rods 
and  gilded  boards  gleam  with  a  strange 
brilliancy,  rose  the  fiery  cloud  as  it 
rested  over  the  holy  of  holies.  Then 
show  how  in  the  morning,  as  the  sun 
gained  strength  the  glow  subsided,  and 
it  became  pale  as  a  cloud  in  onr  skies, 
and  as  the  curtains  of  each  tent  were 
drawn,  wondering  eyes  would  peer  out 
to  see  if  a  journey  was  to  be  taken  that 
day.  If  it  was  moving  they  must 
hurry  and  move  too. 

This  lesson  is  full  of  spiritual  and 
practical  truths.  "We  think  it  would 
be  best  to  give  them  during  the  course 
of  the  lesson,  but  they  might  be  re- 
peated at  the  close.  Here  are  three  of 
them. 

1  st.  We  ma  y  be  the  tabernacles  of  the 
Most  High. 

2nd.  The  truly  great  are  they  who 
work  and  serve. 

3rd.  God  will  glorify  every  righteous 
deed  and  work.  C.  Skjxneh. 
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PA17L    XV     THB     STOBX. 

AOTB  XXYli   1 — ^26. 


Sehokn  read  poitio&  of  Scripture 
Tene  by  yene ;  teacher  point  out  placet 
on  map  aa  they  are  mentioned.  Do 
you  remember  hearing  of  any  terrible 
dupwreckP  Recall  the  loaa  of  the 
London,  Picture  horror  and  panic,  or 
courage  andj  calmness,  on  part  of  the 
paeaengers.  This  afternoon  we  read 
of  a  terrible  (stonn)  fierce  wind — ^heayy 
sea — ship  tossing  on  it  like  a  child's 
toy.  Sailors  affrighted,  worked  very 
hardy  too  hard  to  think  of  eating. 
After  some  days  of  terror  and  labour 
all  hope  gone.  Describe  their  despair, 
t>iTiTnng  of  dear  ones  at  home;  the 
aged  mother,  the  little  children,  the 
helpless  sister, — ^neyer  to  see  them 
more!  What  anguish!  Who  was 
calm  and  quiet  amidst  all  the  bustle 
and  excitement?  Paul,  God's  ser- 
vant. Why  was  he  not  afraid  P  i  Re- 
peat yerse  for  repetition  (Psa.  lyi.  3). 
Trust  in  God  the  secret  of  all  true 
courage  and  calmness. 

Some  lessons  to  be  gathered  from  our 
subject. 

1.  We  are  all  sailing  on  the  ocean  of 


life — some  Toyagea  long,  some  short 
Are  we  liying  aimless  livesy  drifdog 
anywhere,  or  haye  we  a  hayen  in 
yiew  P    What  is  our  hayen  ? 

2.  Storms  are  sure  to  overtake  us  dur- 
ing our  voyage.  Sorrow,  loss,  sickneffi, 
disappointment,  "  fightiiigs  within  and 
fears  without"  We  need  a  friend  to 
cheer  andcomfort  us,  one  strong  on  wham 
to  lean,  one  loying  to  sympathize,  bzsTe 
to  fill  us  with  hope  and  confidence. 

3.  Haye  we  such  a  friend  to  gmide  as 
through  our  yoyage  on  the  ocean  of  li& 
or  haye  we  undertaken  the  journey 
alone  P  If  so,  we  must  lose  ourselTes 
in  the  storms  which  are  sure  to  oyer- 
take  us,  and  shall  neyer  reach  the 
"  desired  haven."  With  our  "  Father 
at  the  helm"  we  are  quite  safe,  and 
trust  in  God  will  carry  us  calmly  througli 
the  many  changes  of  our  eyer-change- 
ful  life.  Our  safety  is  sealed  and  made 
sure  by  the  precious  blood  of  Jesus. 
Repeat  at  close  of  lesson  the  hymn— 

**  Jesus,  refuge  of  my  soul, 
Let  me  to  Thy  bosom  fly." 

J&.  S.  C. 


December  and.— Morning. 
SPIES     SENT     OUT. 


NT7KBBB8  xiiL 

The  Israelites  had  now  been  joumey- 
iQg  a  year,  had  become  somewhat 
trained  and  disciplined,  and  were  in  a 
measure  prepared  for  the  conquest  of 
the  land  promised  them.  Either  by  the 
Diyine  command,  or  by  the  Divine 
sanction  of  their  own  wish,  men  were 
appointed  to  go  and  see  this  land  for  the 
purposes  mentioned  by  Moses  (ver.  17 — 
20).  In  former  days  spies  were  often 
men  of  station,  here  the  nobles  among 
the  people  were  chosen.   The  whole  host 


1—8,  17—33. 

was  at  Kadesh-barnea.  About  the  exact 
position  of  this  place  there  has  been 
much  dispute ;  the  name  may  haye  been 
giyen  to  a  district  rather  than  one  par- 
ticular spot.  Bobinson  places  it  about 
forty  miles  due  south  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  about  sixty  or  seyenty 
miles  from  Jerusalem. 

I.— Notice  about  the  X«and 
generally. 

1.  Froniised,  Findrefs.^  How  do  we 
feel  towards  things  promised  us  P  Hoir 
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-we  anticipate  them ;  wonder  about  them ! 
Promised,  too,  as  a  mark  of  fayour  to 
tlieir  ancestor. 

2.  Bemarkably  situated.  Show  from 
map  how  it  was  almost  in  the  centre  of 
the  old  world,  at  the  same  time  shut  off 
by  deserts  and  mountains  from  the 
nations  round.  Also  by  the  sea,  which 
yet  afterwards  afforded  such  a  means  of 
communicating  the  gospel  in  early  times. 

3.  A  good  land,     Moses  (Deut.  iii* 

25 ;  iv.  22,  &c.)  specially  dear  to  Crod 

(Deut.  xi.  12,  &c.).    Fruitful  then,  not 

desolate    as  now.     Must  have    been 

-wooded  and  cultivated  formerly.     Give 

instances. 

4.  Small.  It  is  hard  to  realize  that 
a  land  of  which  so  much  is  said  was  not 
half  the  size  of  our  England.  See ''  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Bible,"  Palestine,  Kitto's 
"History  of  Palestine,"  Green's  "Kings 
of  Judah  and  Israel."  Small  lands  often 
very  important.  Sparta,  Athens,  Venice, 
Dutch  Republics;  small  Japan  will 
bear  some  comparison  with  mighty 
China.  It  is  possible  from  some  of  the 
heights  to  look  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  land  of  Palestine  at  once ;  partly,  no 
doubt,  in  consequence  of  the  clear  air. 

II. — This  Chapter  gives  a 
good  opportunity  for  taking 
a  glance  at  Palestine  as  It  vtras 
then  divided,  remembering  that 
the  name  Canaanite  is  often  given 
to  the  people  generally  inhabiting 
the  plains,  and  the  name  Amorites 
to  those  of  the  mountains  (ver.  29) ; 
also  that  the  boundary  lines  wbre  not 
very  distinct,  and  probably  varied  from 
time  to  time. 

In  the  elder  classes,  especially  of  boys, 
some  of  the  scholars  might  be  able  to 
mark  out  a  map  roughly  on  the  black- 
board ;  if  not,  the  teacher  could  do  it,  or 
by  means  of  some  other  map  point  out 
the  ancient  diyisions. 


This  being  done,  an  idea  of  the 
whole  might  be  given  by  picturing  the 
return  of  the  spies,  and  the  description 
of  their  journey  so  eagerly  anticipated, 
thus : — ^  We  passed  through  the  fierce 
Amalekites  on  the  south  (Ezod.  zvii. 
9),  and  some  of  us  saw  the  dreary  Dead 
Sea,  on  the  borders  of  which  the  Amor- 
ites were ;  they  have  now  crossed  it,  'for 
they  are  of  a  remarkably  encroaching 
disposition,'  and  are  gone  to  the  fruitful 
ground  on  the  other  side  (Numb, 
xxi.  21 — 24),  and  have  also  pushed 
beyond  the  Hivites.  Some  of  us  went 
to  the  land  of  the  Hittites  near 
Hebron,  the  old  dwelling-place  of 
our  fathers;  and  there  we  passed 
by  the  Jebusites  and  their  strong 
cities  (Jerusalem,  2  Sam.  v.  6,  7)  to 
the  Hivites,  up  to  the  foot  of  Le- 
banon, for  we  also  saw  the  country 
of  the  Girgashites,  which  is  by  the  Sea 
of  Cinneroth,' quite  on  the  other  side. 
As  we  turned  back  some  of  us  came  by 
the  winding  Jordan,  where  the  Canaan- 
ites  know  how  to  choose  the  good 
valleys^  as  they  do  on  the  other  side  of 
Palestine  by  the  Grreat  Sea.  They 
cannot,  however,  keep  the  Philistines, 
who  have  driven  out  the  Hivites,  from 
coming  there  and  settling,  the  last  of 
whose  towns,  Gaza,  is  just  beyond  the 
brook  EshcoL"  And  what  do  you  say 
of  the  land  ?  Fruitful ;  the  three  trees, 
vine,  fig,  olive,  everywhere — ^milk  and 
honey  (ver.  27).  See  this  cluster  which 
we  gathered  just  as  we  came  away,  &c* 
And  the  people  ?  *  'Many  towns  on  every 
hill ;  and  such  men !  A  good  land, 
but— we  shall  never  go  there." 

Fear  sometimes  a  sin — vert/  often 
leading  to  sin.  Why  a  sin  in  this  case? 
What  sins  has  it  led  to  P  Who  was 
urged  to  be  strong  P  Who  have  prayed 
to  be  strong  P 

M.  A.  P. 
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December  snd.— Afternoon 
THB      DSLIVS&ANCE. 

Acts  xxvii.  27 — 44. 


Elicit  whither  the  ship  wae  bound, 
who  was  on  board,  why  the  voyage 
was  taken,  state  of  weather  when 
they  started,  who  said  there  was 
<langer,  weather  experienced,  &c. 

1.  The  Storm. 

Picture  a  leaky  ship,  with  276  souls 
on  board,  tossed  about  by  the  roaring 
sen,  night  and  day,  for  a  fortnight. 
No  stars  yisible  by  night,  nor  sun  by 
day.  Everything  done  that  could  pos- 
sibly be  done  by  human  hands ;  but  of 
no  avail — all  hopes  of  being  saved  given 
up.  On  the  fourteenth  night,  how- 
ever, the  Bailors  take  *' soundings." 
(Explain.)  Find  themselves  near  some 
shore.  Out  with  the  anchors,  &c.,  and 
determined  to  wait  till  the  dawn  of  day 
in  hopes  of  beiogable  to  distinguish  land. 
Sailors,  afraid  the  bhip  will  not  stand  the 
surging  sea  till  morning,  lower  boat 
under  pretence  of  casting  anchors; 
resolved  to  flee  at  once,  and  leave  the 
soldiers  and  prisoners  to  manage  the 
yessel.  "Every  one  for  himself" 
.  was  their  motto.    How  unkind  !    Some 

sailors  just  as  selfish  now. 

"  Xevtr  mind  (he  boy*,**  Sftid  aDuteh  skipper 
to  a  brave  captain  who  had  sayed  all  the  crew 
of  the  Dutchman's  yessel,  except  three  boys 
who  were  afraid  to  take  the  fearful  leap  into  the 
sea.  But  the  captain  would  not  leave  them  to 
perish.  Several  times  was  his  steamer  brought 
round  the  sinking  vessel  before  the  boys  were 
rescued. 

n.  The  ^SATreck. 

Paul  noticed  the  shipmen's  move- 
ments, and  said  (v.  31).  How  did  he 
know  ?  (ver.  23).  He  belonged  to  God  ; 
God  had  made  him — changed  hi&  heart 
— delivered  him  from  many  a  dangerous 
positioD.  God  was  his  Master,  and 
would  take  care  of  him.  Paul  feared 
God  and  trusted  Him.  '  Is  He  our 
Master?  If  so,  He  will  be  near  to  I 
watch  and  save  us.  ^ 


Paul  had  previously  forewarned  them 
not  to  put  to  sea.     They  had  taken 

'  no    notice    of    his     instnictionf,  but 
speedily  discoYored  their  mistake.  Tbej 

;  listen  to  him  now.  Hewho^'measuieti 
the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  His  hands 
had  assured  Paul  of  the  safety  dC 
hands.     Notice  what  they  did  (ver.  32 . 
Picture  the  poor  fellows  waiting  eagdj 
for  the  coming  mom,   hungry,  tirai 
and  dejected.    Paul  calm  and  confiden.. 
(lUus.,  Ellen  the  Negress^  page4lQ. 
Give  ver.  33—38.     Observe  whit 
bleaaing  godly  men  are  to  others !  ?t'- 
coald  not  eat  his  meal  without  girii; 
thanks  to  God.   What  a  glorioas  a^ 
in  the  morning  !    Did  not  know  wher? 
they  were.    Could  see  land,  and  nuc^ 
for  it.    How  glad  !     But  they  are  n: 
safe  yet ;  a  little  further,  and  then- 
t?iey    struck  on  a  rock/     The  wares 
lashed  the  ships  sides,  the  ''helps' 
gave  way,  the  ship  went  to  pieces.  AI 
drowned?    No, — there  is — 

III.  The  Escape. 

Notice  the  means  of  safety.    Som^ 
swam,  "and  the  rest,  some  on  boardi, 
and  some  on  broken  pieces  oi  the  ship. 
were  drifted  ashore.     None  were  lost. 

Golden  Text,     (Psa.  cvii.  SO.) 
Impress— That  the  providence  of  Goi 
can  protect  us  through  Uong-continaed 
dangers  ;  that  God  will  carry  out  Hi-' 
purposes,  whether  upon^tbe  sea  or  land 
that  we  are  safe  only  in  His  keepin? 
that  life  is  a  perilous  voyage,  but  tha* 
there  is  a  **  sure  refuge— a  shore  viici 
may  be  reached — a  firm  anchorage-* 
land  where,  secure  from  danger,  we 
shall  be  welcomed,  and  dwell  for  ever. 
Let  the  ship  perish ;  let  all  that  we 
have  sink  in  the  deep  ;  so  Oi^t  wfl 
brought  safe  to  our  *^  desired  haven. 

j.L.y- 
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KCEMBEE  again !  Another  year  drawing  to  its 
close.  A  new  year  soon  to  begin.  The  time 
suggests  a  retrospect.  Let  ns  in  all  earnestness 
and  in  all  affection  ask  our  fellow- workers  to 
ponder  one  or  two  things,  so  as  to  draw  lessons 
for  fature  guidance. 

Paul  told  the  elders  of  Ephesus,  when  he  gave 
them  a  brief  retrospect  of  his  labours  among 
them,  that  he  had  taught  them  from  house  to 
house.  He  was  a  wise  master  builder.  He  knew 
human  nature  well,  and  he  knew  how  important 
it  was  to  become  acquainted  with  the  special  circumstances  of  each 
member  of  his  flock.  He  knew  that  he  could  say  a  word  in  season  in 
these  private  visits  that  he  might  not  be  able  to  say  in  public.  This 
private  house-to-house  visitation  is  as  essential  in  Sabbath  school  as  it 
is  in  ministerial  work.  How  have  we  performed  this  part  of  our  duty? 
Have  we  been  to  the  homes  of  all  our  scholars  ?  Have  we  visited  them, 
not  in  a  cold,  perfunctory  sort  of  way,  dropping  in  upon  them  a3  if  we 
had  descended,  from  a  higher  sphere,  And  as  if  we  were  of  a  different 
order  from  them — ^but  have  we  gone  in  and  out  among  them  as  men 
of  like  passions  with  themselves,  made  ourselves  acquainted  with  their 
difficulties,  their  trials,  their  temptations  ?  If  we  have  not,  our  visits 
will  have  been  to  little  purpose. 

The  power  of  sympathy  is  great.  True,  unfeigned  sympathy  will 
unlock  many  a  hard  heart,  will  often  break  up  the  fountains  of  the 
great  deep,  and  touch  a  chord  that  will  vibrate  in  unison  with  the  sym- 
pathetic spirit.  This  feeling  of  sympathy  with  our  scholars  can  find 
only  a  partial  outlet  in  the  class,  but  in  the  home  it  can  well  forth  in 
the  most  unrestrained  manner.  An  interest  in  the  every-day  life  of 
the  child,  in  his  amusements,  his  playthings,  in  the  new  knife  uncle 
.John  gave  him  on  his  last  birthday,  will  bind  him  to  his  teacher  as 
much  as  the  most  earnest  teaching  in  the  Sabbath  school.  .Have  I 
in  the  year  that  is  now  drawing  to  a  close,  availed  myself  to  as  great 
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an  extent  as  I  might  of  this  means  of  winning  the  little  ones  P  Let 
each  reader  answer  this  question  for  himself,  and,  according  to  the 
answer  conscienoe  dictates,  let  him  frame  his  oondoct  in  the  year  to 
come. 

When  Araunah,  with  princely  generosity,  offered  David  his  oxen  for 
a  hurnt  offering,  and  the  threshing  instruments  and  the  other  instru- 
ments of  the  oxen  for  wood,  David  declined  the  offer.  He  wonld  not 
offer  bnmt  offerings  to  the  Lord  of  that  which  cost  him  nothing. 
Alany  men  would  serve  the  Lord,  but  they  grudge  the  cost — not  the  cost 
in  money^money  is  the  gifc  which  is  frequently  given  most  cheer 
fully,—  but  the  cost  of  self-sacrifice,  of  self-deniaL  Sabbath  school 
teachers  sometimes  try  to  serve  the  Lord  with  that  which  oosts  them 
nothiog — they  come  to  their  class  with  no  sort  of  preparation, 
trusting  to  the  chapter  of  accidents,  always  hoping  that  something 
will  turn  up.  But  all  such  service  is  at  the  best  poor  -  and  pitbless, 
has  no  life  in  it,  no  electric  spark  passes  from  the  teacher  to  tlie 
scholar ;  the  whole  service  is  dull,  dead,  monotonous.  It  is  not  om 
purpose  to  enlarge  on  the  necessity  for  preparation.  We  intend  merelj 
to  suggest  topics  for  review.  Has  the  class-hour  seemed  long?  ^ 
it  appeared  that  some  invisible  hand  has  been  interfering  with  the 
clockwork,  and  retarding  the  motion  of  the  hand  on  the  dial  ?  Some 
one,  wishing  the  approach  of  night,  has  said, — 


"  I  think,  either  Phcehua'  steeds  are  foundered, 
Or  Night  kept  chained  below.' 


ft 


Has  this  kind  of  feeling  of  weariness  ever  come  over  yoa,  nj 
brother  ?  I  am  afraid  that,  if  it  has,  the  explanation  is  to  be  songht  in 
the  want  of  preparation.  The  mouth  was  not  speaking  out  of  the 
abundance  of  the  heart.  The  householder  baa  brought  out  of  his 
treasure  only  things  that  are  oli,  and  not  things  new  and  old.  A  word 
is  enough  to  the  wise.  Come  forth  to  your  class  fully  furnished,  and 
weariness  will  vanish ;  life  will  take  the  place  of  dulness,  and,  as  the 
long  summer  day  seems  all  too  short  for  children  to  play  in,  the  Sab- 
bath school  hour  will  seem  all  too  short  for  the  work  to  be  done. 

When  Cornelius  met  Peter,  and  brought  him  into  his  house  in 
CaBsarea,  he  said,  **  Now  therefore  we  are  all  here  present  before  God, 
to  hear  all  things  that  are  commanded  thee  of  Grod."     Not  many  con- 
gregations now-a-days  could  address  their  ministers  in  language  Hke 
this.     Not  many  Sabbath  school  classes  could  adopt  this  langaage  to 
their   teacher.     But   there  are   two  sides  to    every    question.     '^^ 
observation  of  Cornelius  cuts  two  ways.     Can  the  teacher  always  say, 
when  the  hour  for  beginning  work  has  arrived.  Behold,  here  I  am  ?  Is 
he  found  regularly  and  punctually  in  his  plaoe  at  the  proper  time. 
"  Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way,*'  says  the  proverb ;  and  when  tb^ 
teacher's  heart  is  in  his  work  it  is  not  every  trifle  that  will  keep  him 
from  his  class.     Love  laughs  at  impossibilities,  it  has  been  said; 
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when  one  is  in  love  with  this  kind  of  work  it  is  wonderfnl  how  he  can 
manage  to  attend  to  it.  The  accidental  dropping  in  of  a  friend  in  the 
afternooD,  a  sprinkling  of  rain  that  scarcely  requires  one  to  pnt  np  his 
nmbrella,  slight  indisposition  coming  suddenly  on  almost  simultaneously 
with  the  hour  of  meeting — none  of  these  things  will  stand  in  the  way. 
Here,  again,  we  have  no  intention  to  dilate  upon  the  supreme  import- 
ance of  regularity  aud  punctuality,  beyond  saying  that  where  these 
are  wanting  no  permanent  good  can  be  expected  to  follow.  Our  pur- 
pose is  to  induce  our  readers  to  cast  their  eye  over  the  past,  to  reflect 
whether  they  have  come  short  in  respect  of  the  point  in  hand,  and  if 
they  have  done  so,  to  resolve  that  they  shall  do  so  no  more. 

A  mill-wheel  stands  motionless.  You  turn  on  the  water,  and  the 
wheel  begins  to  revolve,  and  the  whole  machinery  goes  clanking  on. 
A  locomotive  stands  at  the  terminus.  The  steam  is  puffing  and 
snorting  in  a  reckless,  uneasy  sort  of  way,  but  the  locomotive  moves 
not.  You  turn  on  the  steam,  and  the  mighty  monster  moves  like  a 
thing  of  life,  and  drags  its  heavy  burden  rejoicingly.  But  sometimes, 
when  you  have  turned  on  the  water  and  the  steam,  neither  the  wheel 
nor  the  locomotive  will  move.  There  is  some  impediment,  some 
pinion  has  gone  out  of  working  order ;  and  though  the  motive  power 
is  there,  no  result  follows.  You  cannot  bring  sweet  sounds  &om  a 
musical  instrument  that  has  a  flaw.     It  is 

*'  The  little  rift  within  the  lute, 
That  by  and  by  will  make  the  music  mute, 
And  ever  widening  slowly  silence  all." 

How  has  it  been  with  my  reader  during  the  past  year  ?  There  is 
only  one  sufficient  motive  power  in  our  work,  the  old  motive — the  love 
of  Christ  constraining  us.  But  even  when  this  motive  power  has  been 
felt  and  experienced,  and  has  set  us  to  our  work  with  a  gladsome, 
ringing  cheerfulness,  there  are  times  when -it  ceases  to  operate,  not 
from  any  defect  in  itself,  but  from  some  defect  in  us.  There  has  been 
some  rift  in  the  lute^  and  no  sweet  sounds  are  evoked ;  even  though  the 
breath,  warm,  sound-producing,  be  breathed  through  it,  it  will  not  tell. 
To  change  the  figure.  The  electric  wire  stretches  from  heaven  to  us ; 
but  the  subtle  fluid  reaches  us  not,  because  there  is  a  flaw  at  the 
point  of  contact. 

These  flaws  are  many.  It  may  be  some  secret  sin  indulged,  or 
prayer  restrained.  It  may  be  some  root  of  bitterness,  which  we  sup- 
posed eradicated,  springing  into  fresh  life,  and  troubling  us.  It  may 
be  some  almost  imperceptible  spring  of  self-righteousness,  which 
leaves  a  joint  in  the  harness  open,  and  makes  us  feel  strong  when  we 
are  actually  weak.  But,  be  it  what  it  may,  it  serves  to  divert  for  the 
time  the  inflow  of  the  motive  power  upon  our  spirit,  and  our  work 
drags  heavily,  and  we  have  no  liberty,  we  are  straitened,  and  we 
appear  to  ourselves  as  if  beating  the  [air.      A  teachei'd  review  of  his 
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year's  work  should  lead  to  Belf-examination  on  the  lines  we  have  indi- 
catedy  and  if  we  would  thus  jadge  oorselyes,  we  should  not  be  jadged. 
We  would  put  away  from  us  every  let  and  hindrance,  and  would  take 
up  the  language  of  the  inspired  singer,  and  say,  "  Awake,  O  north  wind, 
and  come,  thou  south,  blow  upon  my  garden,  that  the  spices  thereof 
may  flow  out."  And  so  we  should  feel  that  when  we  were  weak,  then 
were  we  strong ;  and  that,  every  flaw  removed,  the  great  love  where- 
with He  loved  us  would  send  us  on  our  way  rejoicing,  and  would  give 
us  an  impulse  which  would  make  the  coming  year  a  year  of  gladsome, 
free,  and  fruitful  service. 

But  even  when  the  motive  power  is  allowed  to  exert  its  fuU  influence 
the  results  may  be  disappointing,  because  of  energy  misdirected.  He 
will  do  his  work  best,  of  whatever  sort  it  be,  who  knows  exactly  what 
he  has  to  do.  He  will  not  only  do  it  best,  but  he  will  accomplish  it 
most  speedily  and  with  the  least  expenditure  of  power.  He  knows 
what  he  has  to  do,  and  he  goes  at  it  right  ofi*,  turning  neither  to  the  right 
hand  nor  to  the  left.  A  most  pregnant  theme  for  retrospect  on  the 
part  of  every  Sabbath  school  teacher  is  to  consider  whether  he  has 
constantly  kept  before  him  the  great  work  he  has  to  do.  We  are  all 
apt  to  forget  this  work.  Some  are  satisfied  with  the  conmiunication 
of  so  much  religious  knowledge,  a  very  admirable  thing  in  its  waj. 
But  then  the  mere  letter  killetb.  The  head  may  be  full  while  the 
heart  is  empty.  Others  are  satisfied  if  they  put  in  an  appearance,  and 
get  decently  through  with  the  hour's  lesson ;  while  others  still  consider 
their  object  attained  if  they  have  succeeded  in  maintaining  decent  order 
in  their  class,  and  have  had  no  occasion  to  punish  or  turn  out  any  of  the 
scholars.  Now  all  these  things  are  good  and  important  in  their  own 
place,  but  these  are  not  the  objects  we  ought  to  set  before  us. 

The  one  object  before  which  all  others  sink  into  insignificance  is  to 
lead  the  children  to  Jesus ;    and  however  well  we  may  do  our  duty 
otherwise,  if  we  do  not  keep  this  steadily  in  view,  we  cannot  hope  Ui 
see  fruit  of  our  labours.     Harlan  Page  expected  conversions  on  every 
occasion  of  meeting  his  class,  and  his  faith  was  abundantly  rewarded. 
Have  we  had  this  ever  before  us  during  the  year  now  ending  ?    1^ 
not,  let  us  see  to  it  that  it  be  our  great  resolve  in  the  future  to  labour 
in  faith,  believing  that  Gk)d  will  now,  as  in  other  days,  bless  His  own 
work,  and  that  they  who  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy.     May  there 
not  be  in  this  want  of  faith  an  explanation  of  the  comparatively  V^^ 
results  of  all  our  Sabbath  school  agencies  P     "  If  thou  canst  believe,  aU 
things  are  possible  to  him  that  believeth,"  said  the  Master,  and  His 
word  never  fails.     He  will  fulfil  it  now  in  our  experience  if  we  only 
trust  Him  with  childlike  simplicity,  clinging  to  ffim,  having  hope  m 
Him,  and  giving  Him  no  rest  until  He  bless  us  and  our  work.    Tueu 
shall  our  work  prosper,  and  the  wilderness  shall  rejoice  and  beoouie  as 
a  garden  of  the  Lord. 

But  our  survey  would  be  incomplete  if  we  did  not  thankfol^y  *" 
humbly  acknowledge  whatever  token  of  blessing  or  cur  work  we  W^® 
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seen.      There  is  no  real  humility  in  always  looking  at   the  dark  side. 

Every  cloud  has  its  silver  lining.     We  have  not  been  always  in  shadow. 

There  have  been  sweet  glimpses  of  sunshine,  and   some  re&eshing 

showers,  coming  down  like  rain  on  the  mown  grass.     There  never  was 

faithful  service  for  God  which  was  without  fruit.     Never  a  cup  of  cold 

■water  given  in  the  name  of  a  disciple  went  unrewarded.     Doubtless 

my  readers  have  had  experience  of  this ;  experience  of  it  they  must 

have    had,   if  they  had  the  right  spirit  in   them.      And   for   these 

droppings — ^these  firstfruits  of  the  rich  and    glorious    harvest,  this 

earnest  of  good  things  to  come, — it  becomes  us  to  be  thankful. 

When  Christian  brethren  met  Paul  at  Appii  Forum  he  thanked 
God  and  took  courage.  So  whilst  we  ought  to  look  back  on  wherein 
we  may  have  come  short,  we  ought  not  to  dwell  on  this  aspect  of  our 
work  to  the  exclusion  of  the  brighter  and  more  hopeful  side.  **  What 
boots  it  for  me  to  look  backward?  "  cried  Thomas  Arnold  ;  '*  forward  ! 
forward  !  should  be  my  motto,"  Let  this  be  our  motto  too.  Forgetting 
the  things  which  are  behind,  let  us  reach  forward  to  those  things 
which  are  before ;  and  living  ever  in  sympathy  with  our  living  Head, 
we  shall  thus  be  fellow-workers  with  God,  and  may  do  something  to 
speed  the  coming  of  the  blessed  time  when  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world  shall  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ. 

*>o<> 


ST.  PAUL'S  FIDELITY. 

St.  Paul  kept  the  faith  at  Antioch,  even  when  the  infatuated  crowd  attempted 
to  drown  bis  voice  with  their  clamour,  and  "  interrupted  him,  contradicting^and 
blaspheming."    He  "  kept  the  faith"  at  Iconium,  when  the  "  envious  Jews  stirred 
up  the  people  to  stone  him."     "  He  kept  the  faith  "  at  Lystra  when  the  fate] of 
Stephen  became  a]mo:>t  his,  and  he  was  dragged,  wounded  and  bleeding,  outside 
the  ramparts  of  the  town,  and  left  there  to  languish^  and,  for  aught  they  cared,  to 
die.    He  **  kept  the  faith"  against  his  eiring  brother  Peter,  and  withstood  him  to 
the  face,  because  he  was  to  be  blamed.     He  ''kept  the  faith,"  when  shamefully 
treated  at  Philippi,  and  made  the  dungeon  echo  back  the  praises  of  his  God.    He 
^'kept  the  faith"  at  Thessalonica,  when  ''lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort  accused 
him  falsely  of  sedition."     He  "kept  the  faith"  at  Athens,  when  to  the  world's 
sages  he  preached  of  Him  whom  they  ignorantly  worshipped  as  "  the  Unknown 
God."    He  "  kept  the  faith"  at  Corinth,  when  compelled  to  abandon  that  hard- 
ened and  obdurate  city,  and  to  shake  off  the  dust  from  his  garment,  as  a  testimony 
against  it.     He  "  kept  the  faith"  at  Ephesus,  when  he  pointed  his  h'earers  not  to 
Diana,  but  to  Jesus  Christ  as  their  only  Saviour.    He  "  kept  the  faith"  at  Jeru- 
salem, when  stoned  by  the  enraged  and  agitated  mob — ^when  stretched  upon  the 
lorturiDg  rack,  and  bound  with  iron  fetters.     He  "kept  the  faith"  in  Caesarea, 
before  the  trembling  conscience -stricken  Felix,  when  he  reasoned  of  righteousness, 
temperance,  and  judgment  to  come.    He  "  kept  the  faith "  before  Agrippa,  and 
by  his  earnestness,  compelled  the  king  to  say,  "  Almost  thou  persuadest  me  to  be 
a  Christian  ;"  and  eyen  in  the  closing  hours  of  life,  when  the  last  storm  was  gathered 
over  hiB  head,  when  lying  in  the  dark  and  dismal  Roman  cell,  he  wrote  these 
triumphant  wordp, — "  I  am  now  ready  to  be  offered." — Macduff, 
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Bt  Mb.  Jamu  Bailxt,  Soutb&anbb  T&ainzno  Gollsos,  Battsbsea. 

Just  aboat  forty  years  ago  Mr.  Todd,  in  his  admirable  work,  "  The 
Sunday  School  Teacher/'  thus  expressed  himself: — ^^At  this  day  in 
every  department  new  energies,  new  yiews,  are  developed  and  brought 
into  exercise.  Everything  seems  to  cry  out  for  advancement,  as  if  the 
hnmaa  mind  was  roshing  towards  some  great  unknown  results.  There 
should  be,  and  there  must  be,  a  corresponding  advance  in  the  system 
of  Sabbatii  schools.  I  am  not  sanguine  that  new  principles  will  be 
developed,  or  very  great  improvements  made  in  the  mode  of  commnni- 
oating  instruction;  this  is  not  what  is  needed,  but  the  advanoed 
position  to  be  taken  should  rather  consist  in  new  and  deeper  and  more 
abiding  io^ipressious  of  the  importance  and  value  of  the  system — ^tibe 
responsibility  of  the  teacher — in  the  influence  of  the  system  to  save 
the  world,  and  the  necessity  of  deeper  piety,  more  pure  and  elevated 
and  persevering  aims  in  those  who  labour  in  the  causa" 

During  the  interval  that  has  elapsed  since  this  was  written  much 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  direction  of  realizing  what  was  so 
anxiously  anticipated,  and  perhaps  most  of  all  in  what  was  least 
expected,  for  if  it  be  doubted  that  "  very  great  improvements  "  have 
been  '^  made  in  the  modes  of  communicating  instruction,"  it  is  at  least 
certain  that  the  best  methods  are  more  clearly  apprehended  now  than 
then,  and  that  the  knowledge  of  them  is  much  more  widely  diffused 
and  much  more  wisely  applied. 

One  of  the  most  marked  features  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
has  been  the  increased  attention  given  to  the  elementary  edncation 
of  the  young.  The  good  work  which  had  in  previous  years  been  left  to 
the  almost  isolated  efforts  of  separate  Christian  philanthropy  has  been 
recognised  and  engaged  in  as  a  national  duty.  This  has  necessarily 
led  to  increased  attention  to  all  the  means  and  appliances  involved  in 
this  work.  The  results  of  the  thought  and  experience  of  educators  in 
past  days  have  been  supplemented  by  the  best  efforts  of  thoughtful  and 
observant  men  of  the  present  time,  and  all  is  being  brought  to  bear 
with  care  and  force  upon  the  school  systems  now  in  operation. 

One  effect  of  this  awaken^  activity  has  been  to  bring' into  prominent 
observation  our  whole  Sunday  school  system;  its  purpose  and  functions, 
its  relations  to  the  Church  and  to  the  nation,  its  methods  and  processes 
of  instruction,  have  been  discussed  with  an  intelligence  and  an  interest 
never  before  manifested  towards  it.  Especially  has  the  light  cast  upon 
educational  processes  generally  been  employed  in  investigating  the  work 
of  the  teacher,  in  supplementing  what  was  deficient,  and  in  improving 
what  was  seen  to  be  faulty.     Some  admirable  contributions  have  been 

*  *<The  Sunday  School  Teacher's  Manual ;  or,  the  Principles  and  Methods  of  Instractioa 
as  applied  to  Sunday  School  Work."  By  W.  H.  Groser,  B.Sc.  London :  Sundaj 
School  XTuioD,  66,  Old  Bailey. 
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xziade  by  able  and  intelligent  persons  on  various  points  of  importance, 
l>nt  these  have  been,  with  some  few  exceptions,  in  small  and  detached 
l^reatises,  or  in  fugitive  papers  read  at  teachers'  conventions  and  the 
like.  The  friends  of  Sanday  schools  have  been  grieved  to  see  praise- 
'worthy  efforts  misdirected,  and  teachers  themselves  have  in  lar^e 
numbers  been  painfully  conscious  of  impotence  in  their  work.  Yet 
inhere  has  been  a  rich  accumulation  of  experience,  of  knowledge,  and  of 
facts,  unused  because  inaccessible,  scattered  through  volumes  of 
xnagazines,  or  in  a  number  of  separate  books,  and  a  wise  head,  a 
skilful  hand,  and  a  loving  heart  have  been  needed,  to  bring  the  streams 
of  knowledge  within  reach  of  those  who  were  ready  and  willing  to 
use  it. 

The  subject  is  one  of  vast  and  wide-spread  interest,  and  the  book 
-which  should  present  in  a  convenient  and  accessible  form  the  chief  facts 
and  principles  embodied  in  the  present  state  of  educational  knowledge 
as  applied  to  Sunday  schools,  would  be  of  immense  value.  Such  a 
book  is  now  before  us.  In  a  handy,  compact,  serviceable-looking 
volume  of  280  pages  Mr.  Groser  presents  **  The  Sunday  School  Teacher's 
Manual,*'  comprising  "  The  Principles  and  Methods  of  Instruction  as 
applied  to  Sunday  School  Work."  The  author  has  enjoyed  exceptional 
advantages  for  the  compilation  of  such  a  treatise,  and  he  has  used  them 
well.  Long  practice,  experience  of  Sunday  school  work  in  all  its 
branches,  intense  sympathy  with  it,  access  to  the  best  sources  of 
information,  and  a  clear,  vigorous  style,  matured  by  good"  and  constant 
practice,  have  concurred  in  the  production  of  a  work  which  leaves  little 
to  be  desired  for  the  fulfilment  of  its  special  purpose. 

In  a  series  of  fourteen  chapters  dealing  with  the  school,  the  scholars, 
the  teacher,  and  their  collateral  relations,  the  whole  ground  of  the 
teacher's  work  is  traversed  with  admirable  care  and  fulness. 
Starting  with  the  important  question  of  the  place  and  object  of  Sunday 
schools,  no  apology  is  offered  for  it  as  a  "  necessary  evil,"  but  a  bold 
avowal  is  made  of  its  claims  as  a  '^  necessary  good ;  "  being  nothing  less 
than  the  "  Church's  mission  to  the  young."  The  Christian  view  of  this 
great  purpose  in  reference  to  the  child,  and  the  distinction  between 
teachmg  and  training,  lead  fittingly  to  a  consideration  of  ^'  the  requisite 
qualifications  of  a  teacher."  Remembering  "  with  thankfulness  that  it 
is  faithful y  not  faultless  disciples  who  have  been  in  all  ages  God's 
instruments  of  blessing  to  the  Church  and  the  world,"  our  author  sets 
forth  in  clear  and  forcible  terms  the  '*  natural  and  acquired  gifts  " 
which  go  to  the  equipment  of  a  true  teacher,  showing  what  some  are, 
and  what  all  may  be. 

This  is  followed  by  a  valuable  chapter  on  "  Study  and  Self-Culture," 
which  forms  an  excellent  '^  Student's  Guide."  **  The  subject  and  the 
object  of  instruction.  Scripture  truth  and  child-nature,"  are  shown  to 
be  the  centres  towards  which  all  the  lines  of  a  teacher's  studies 
naturally  converge.  Here  we  have  pointed  out  the  distinction  between 
real  and  sham  study ;  how  and  what  to  study ;  a  guide  to  books — ^the 
Bible  firstj  and  that  treasure  for  Bible  students,  **  Cruden*s  Complete 
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Concordance ;  *'  ibe  danger  attending  access  to  manj  books,  and  of 
**  discurBiveness,*'  and  some  most  snggestive  remarks  on  the  acquire- 
ment of  •*  correct  English/'  of  how  to  read  the  Scriptures,  of  "  the  art 
of  obserring,*'  and  of  "  the  digestion  of  knowledge." 

Three  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  *'  Child-Nature  "  in 
its  mental  and  moral  aspects.  They  contain  a  brief  but  lucid  and 
forceful  presentation  of  the  chief  facts  comprised  in  mental  philosopbj 
affecting  child-life,  closely  applied  throughout  to  the  special  work  of 
Sunday  school  teaching.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  elsewhere,  in  the 
same  compass,  so  complete  a  statement  of  what  should  be  known  by 
every  teacher,  of  the  mental  and  moral  development  of  a  child ;  of  the 
errors  in  the  practice  of  modem  teaching,  and  of  older  methods,  and  of 
how  to  adapt  instruction  to  progressive  stages  of  development. 

The  limits  of  this  notice  will  not  admit  of  more  than  a  mere  refereDce 
to  the  important  chapter  on  '*  Spiritual  Conditions  and  Relations  of 
Child-Nature."  The  question  of  the  "  Conversion  of  the  Young"  is 
discussed  with  the  care  and  gravity  befitting  this  momentious  theme, 
and  a  thoughtful  attempt  is  made  to  reconcile  the  seeming  differences 
in  the  various  phenomena  of  the  Spirit's  operation  in  the  work  of  con- 
version. Probably  there  will  be  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
precise  views  advanced  and  the  terms  in  which  they  are  expressed, 
while  there  can  hardly  be  any  as  to  the  devout  and  reverent  spirit  in 
which  the  subject  is  treated,  or  the  discriminating  intelligence  which  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  it. 

The  treatment  of  the  "  Bible  in  Eelation  to  the  Young,"  of  the 
•*  Principles  and  Methods  of  Instruction,"  and  of  the  "  Preparation  of 
Bible  Lessons,"  is  admirable  and  ample.     It  may  be  thought,  perhaps, 
that  there  is  a  somewhat  unnecessary  distinction  of  methods,  but  all 
are  well  described,  and  no  method  is  condemned   or  recommended 
without  a  clear   statement  of  the  author's   reasons   for   the   course 
suggested.     It  is  gratifying  to  notice  that  no  countenance  is  afforded 
to  the  extravagances  by  which  good  and  useful  expedients  and  aids  to 
teachers  have  sometimes  been  abused  (as  in  the  employment  of  black- 
board and  other  material  illustrations) ;  caricatures  of  teaching  are 
described  and  condemned,  and  there  is  a  fiue  application  of  common 
sense  in  the  sound  counsels  given  on  the  art  of  teaching,  which  imparts 
great  practical  value  to  the  whole.     An  excellent  treatise  on  Clt^s 
government  and  discipline,  comprises  some  weighty  remarks  on  the 
personal  influence  of  the  teacher,  and  the  book  fitly  closes  with  an 
earnest  and  eloquent  appeal  in  a  chapter  of  *'  concluding  hints." 

This  work  is  the  fruit  of  intelligent  thought,  and  observation,  and 
e^erience,  of  many  well-spent  years.  The  style  is  lucid  and  pithy,  and 
forms  most  pleasant  reading,  being  enlivened  by  illustrative  anecdotes, 
and  enriched  by  extracts  iix)m  various  authors.  Not  the  least  of  iti^ 
excellences  is  the  guide  it  furnishes  to  collateral  books  of  interest  and 
value  to  the  teacher.  The  book  is  well  printed,  strong  and  neatlj 
bound,  and  we  earnestly  commend  it  to  the  thoughiful  study  of  the  great 
body  of  Christian  workers  for  whose  benefit  it  is  intended. 
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54.— VIPKR. 

Acts  zxYiii,  3. 


The  word  Tiper  occurs  three  times  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  represents  a 
Hebrew  word  derlyed  from  **  to  hiss."  What  species  is  intended  is  douhtfuL  In 
the  New  Testament  the  word  occurs  five  times  ;  but  in  the  most  instances  it  is 
nsed  in  a  general  sense.  In  the  account  of  Paul's  shipwreck  on  the  island  called 
Melita  (ver.  3)  the  reptile  was  either  the  Vipera  aspis  or  the  common  yiper  or 
adder.  Vipers  are  now  f onnd  in  Malta ;  but  so  much  forest  has  been  cleared  that 
we  cannot  wonder  at  the  disappearance  of  noxious  snakes. — Coultas's  Zoology  of 
the  Bible, 

55.— DESCRIPTION    OF    ROME. 

Acts  zxyiii. 

Eadie,  in  his  Bihlical  Cyclopaediay  giyes  the  following  description  of  Rome : — 
"  Rome,  the  capital  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  once  the  metropolis  of  the  world,  is 
situated  on  the  Riyer  Tiber,  in  Italy.     It  was  built  by  Romulus,  750  years  before 
Christ,  and  though  at  first  it  occupied  a  single  hill  of  less  than  a  mile  in  extent,  it 
included,  in  the  days  of  its  glory,  seyen  (some  say  fiftees)  hills,  and  coyered 
territory  twenty  miles  in  circumference,  and  had  a  population  of  two  or  three 
millions.    It  had  150,000  houses,  besides  the  mansions  of  the  nobility,  and  it  had 
420  temples  crowded  with  pagan  deities.    The  dty  was  giyen  up  to  the  grossest 
idolatry  and  superstition,  while  in  arts  and  arms  she  was  decidedly  the  mistress  of 
the  world.     This  was  the  state  of  Rome  at  the  birth  of  Christ     Judea  formed  a 
part  of  her  immense  empire,  and  many  Jews  were  resident  in  the  city.    At  what 
time  the  Christian  religion  was  introduced  is  uncertain ;  probably  soon  after  the  day 
of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  10).     We  know  that  as  early  as  a.d.  64,  thirty  years  after, 
a  church  was  formed  there,  and  addressed  by  Paul  (Rom.  i.  7 ;  xvi.  19).    The 
Emperor  Nero  commenced  a  furious  persecution  against  its  members,  which  the 
Emperor  Domitian  renewed,  a.d.  81,  and  the  Emperor  Trajan  carried  out  with 
implacable  malice  (a..d.  97 — 117).     Seasons  of  suffering  and  repose  succeeded  each 
other  alternately  until  the  reign  of  Constantine  (i..D.  325),  when  Christianity  was 
established  as  the  religion  of  the  empire. 

The  modern  city  is  celebrated,  not  only  for  its  own  magnificence  and  splendour, 
but  for  the  ruins  of  its  former  greatness.  It  is  the  great  school  of  painters,  sculptors, 
and  architects ;  and  the  loyers  of  the  arts  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe  are  found 
at  all  times  within  her  walls,  or  on  a  pilgrimage  thither.  In  1830  Rome  contained 
nearly  150,000  inhabitants,  among  whom  were  35  bishops  and  archbishops,  1,490 
priests,   1,983  monks,  2,390  nuns,  and  10,000  Jews,  who  occupy  a  particular 
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section  of  the  city.  The  majestic  nucs,  the  grandeur  of  the  churches  and  palaces, 
the  religious  customs,  the  boundless  treasures  of  antiquity  and  art,  and  the 
recollections  of  what  Rome  was,  may  well  produce  the  highest  degree  of  excitement 
in  the  mind  of  the  traveller  to  that  renowned  city. 

56.-"THK    BARBARIAN." 

Acts  zxyiii. 

By  Barbarian  wsi  meant  any  religion  but  the  Boman  or  the  Greek — a  con- 
temptuous tenn,  the  spirit  of  which  is  common  enough  in  all  ages.  Just  as  now 
erery  narrow  sect  monopolizes  God,  claims  for  itself  an  ezclusive  heaven,  con- 
temptuously looks  on  all  the  rest  of  mankind  as  sitting  in  outer  darlmfwa,  and 
complacently  consigns  myriads  whom  God  has  made  to  His  nncoTenanted  mercies, 
that  is,  to  probable  destruction ;  so,  in  ancient  times,  the  Jew  scornfully  designated 
all  nations  but  his  own  as  Gentiles  ;  and  the  Boman  and  Greek,  each  retaliating 
in  his  way,  treated  all  nations  but  his  own  under  the  common  epithet  of 
Barbarians. — F,   W.  Bobertson. 


57 JEWISH    COMMUNITY    AT    ROME. 

The  Jewish  community  established  in  Borne  had  its  txnX  beginninge  in  the 
captives  hrought  by  Pompey  after  bis  Eastern  caaapaign.  Many  of  them  were 
manumitted,  and  thus  a  great  proportion  of  the  Jews  in  Borne  were  freedmen. 
Frequent  accessions  to  their  numbers  were  made  as  years  went  on,  chiefly  from  the 
mercantile  relations  which  subsisted  betwf  en  Rome  and  the  East.  Many  of  them 
were  wealthy,  and  large  sums  were  sent  annually  for  religious  purposes  from  Italy 
to  the  mother  country.  Even  the  proselytes  contributed  to  these  sacred  funds.  It 
is  difficult  to  estimate  the  amount  of  the  religious  influence  exerted  by  the  Roman 
Jews  upon  the  various  heathens  around  th*  m  ;  but  all  our  sources  of  information 
lead  us  to  conclude  that  it  was  very  considerable.  So  long  as  this  influence  was 
purely  religious,  we  have  no  reason  to  supposn  that  axiy  persecution  from  the  civil 
power  resulted.  It  was  when  commotions  took  place  in  consequence  of  expectations 
of  a  temporal  Messiah,  or  when  vague  suspicions  of  this  mysterious  people  were 
more  than  usually  excited,  that  the  Jews  of  Rome  were  cruelly  treated,  or 
peremptorily  banished.  Yet  from  all  these  cruelties  they  recovered  with  elastic 
force,  and  from  all  these  exiles  ihej  returned ;  and  in  the  early  years  of  Nero, 
which  were  distinguished  for  a  mild  and  lenient  goTemment  of  the  empire,  the 
Jews  in  Rome  seem  to  have  enjoyed  complete  toleration,  and  to  have  been  a 
numerous,  wealthy,  and  influential  community. — Conybeare  and  Hotoaon, 

58.— LAND    DISCOVERED. 

Acts  xxvii.  39. 

Some  have  objected  that  seamen  accustomed  to  sail  between  Egypt  and  Italy 
must  have  known  Malta,  if  that  were  the  island.  The  reply  is  that  they  were 
not  on  the  side  usually  seen  by  sailors,  where  is  situate  the  well-known  harbour  of 
Valetta,  and  there  are  no  very  distinctive  marks  on  the  coast  at  the  point  where 
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they  were  now  riding.  They  perceived, however,  "  a  certain  creei  with  a  [smooth, 
not  rocky]  shore,  into  the  which  they  were  minded,  if  it  were  pofslble,  to  thrust 
in  the  ship."  This  was  indeed,  humanly  speaking,  their  only  chance. <  The  vessel 
was  doubtless  in  a  very  deplorable  condition,  and  not  likely  to  hold  out  much 
longer  against  the  storm. — ^^  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,^ 


59.— PUTEOLI. 

Acts  xxviii.  !?• 

This  place  was,  and  still  is,  the  most  sheltered  part  of  the  celebrated  Bay  of 
Naples.  At  that  time  it  was  the  chief  port  south  of  Home,  and  specially 
frequented  by  the  Alexandrian  com- ships.  A  large  mole  of  twenty-five  arches,  with 
a  lighthouse  thereon,  extended  far  into  the  waters  ;  and  alongside  thereof  the  corn- 
ships  unladed  their  precious  burdens.  A  number  of  the  piers  of  this  structure  still 
remain.  Seneca  has  left  an  interesting  and  graphic  description  of  the  arrival  of 
a  fleet  of  com-ships*into  Puteoli.  He  says  that  "all  ships  entering  the  bay  were 
obliged  to  strike  their  topsails  except  wheat -ships,  which  were  allowed  to  carry 
theirs;**  and  that  *'itwas  the  practice  to  send  forward  fast  sailing  vessels  to 
announce  the 'speedy  arrival  of  the  fleet."  He  then  proceeds  to  describe  the 
inhabitants  excitedly  flocking  down  to  the  pier  in  large  numbers  to  greet  the  ships. 
We  may  fairly  picture  such  a  scene  when  Paul  stepped  from  the  deck,  and  we  see 
the  crowd  part  to  let  the  soldiers  pass  through  with  their  prisoners  in  chains.  The 
scenery  around  the  bay  was  even  more  beautiful  then  than  now,  though  Nature 
had  not  yet  put  on  her  new  spring  dress.  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  were  then 
standing,  and  the  slopes  of  Vesuvius  were  covered  with  vines^  No  intimation  was 
apparent  of  the  devastation  and  ruin  which  shortly  after  occurred. — Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles y^  by  B.  P.  Fask. 


60.— THE  APPIAN   ^WAY. 

This  was  the  first  road  which  the  Ecmans  paved,  and  was  made  by  Appius  Claudius 
the  Censor,  after  whom  it  was  named.  Though  now  above  2,000  years  old,  it 
remains  entire  in  several  places.  Where  it  crossed  the  Pontine  Marshes,  a  canal 
twenty  miles  long  had  been  dug  to  drain  the  land,  and  along  this  watercourse 
barges  drawn  by  mules  could  be  hired,  to  relieve  the  traveller  from  the  fatigue  of 
walking.  Some  have  supposed  Julius  may  have  done  this ;  but  military  men  have 
never  studied  ease. 

At  the  further  end  of  this  canal  was  situate  the  town  called  Appii  Forum,  ^ 
place  having  no  very  good  reputation,  and  described  as  full  of  low  tavem3  and 
bargemen.  It  was  about  forty  miles  from  Eome,  but  here  Paul  was  met  by  a 
party  of  brethren  from  the  imperial  city,  who,  hearing  of  his  approach,  had  gone 
"as  far  as"  that  to  greet  him.  Who  were  they?  We  look  for  their  names  in 
Rom.  xvi.,,  and  seem  to  recognise  some  at  least.  These  now  returned,  and  the 
company  proceeded  ten  miles  further,  when  they  reached  the  Three  Taverns,  at 
the  junction  of  the  road  from  Antium.  Here  was  found  another  party  of  brethren, 
also  from  Rome,  '^  whom  when  Paul  saw,  he  thanked  God,  and  took  courage." 
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AVhat  salutations  and  inquiries,  what  communicatioas  of  Christian  cheer  and 
encouragement,  maf-i  have  relieved  the  remaining  thirty  miles  of  travel ! 

Villas  an^  tomhs  lined  the  Appian  Way  as  they  neared  the  city,  and  Paul  would 
presently  pass  under  the  Capenian  Gate.  Where  this  road  ended,  opposite  the 
Great  Circus,  the  company  turned  to  the  right,  along  the  Triumphal  Way,  hetween 
the  Palatine  and  Coelian  hills ;  then,  shortly  after,  to  the  left,  down  the  Via 
Sacra  (with  the  gilded  Capitol  in  front  of  them)  to  the  Forum.  Close  hy,  on  the 
summit  of.  the  Palatine,  was  the  palace  of  the  Caesars,  with,  the  quarters  of  the 
imperial  guards  adjoining.  Here,  in  all  probability — ^and  not  at  the  pnetorian  camp, 
outside  the  city  to  the  north-east — the  centurion  delivered  the  prisoners  to  the 
captain  of  the  guard  (the  praetorian  prefect).  Bat  Paul  was  suffered  to  dwell  by 
himself,  with  a  soldier  that  kept  him. 
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121.— THE    TRUE    REST, 

Hebrews  iv.  11. — **  Let  us  labour  therefore  to  enter  into  that  rest,  lest  any  man  fall 

after  the  same  example  of  unbelief." 

On  a  stone  at  the  top  of  the  pass  of  Glencoe,  in  Scotland,  there  are  inscribed 
words  that  have  given  point  to  the  oratory  of  a  veteran  English  stateman.  *'  Rest 
and  be  thankful."  Here  in  this  life  we  are  ever  pursuing  rest  in  our  several 
fashions,  and  when  that  on  which  we  have  set  our  hearts  becomes  our  own,  we 
find  ourselves  still  unsatisfied.  This  is  God's  ordinance.  He  has  made  the  soul  so 
that  it  shall  not  rest  or  be  filled  apart  from  Him.  St.  Augustine  found  this ;  after 
giving  himself  without  stint  to  the  pursuit  of  the  world's  pleasures,  he,  when  he 
was  converted,  began  his  confessions  with  the  words,  **  0  Lord  Thou  hast  formed  us 
for  Thyself,  and  our  hearts  are  restless  till  they  find  rest  in  Thee." — F.  G.  Filkmgton, 

122.— GUY    DE    BREZ. 

Acts  xxviii.  20. — "  For  the  hope  of  Israel  I  am  bound  with  this  chain." 

Guy  de  Brez,  a  French  minister,  was  prisoner  in  the  castle  of  Thoumay.  A 
lady  who  visited  him  said  she  wondered  how  he  could  eat,  or  drink,  or  sleep,  in 
quiet.  '*  Madam,"  said  he,  "  my  chains  do  not  terrify  me,  or  break  my  sleep  ;fon 
the  contrary,  I  glory  and  take  delight  therein,  esteeming  them  at  a  higher  rate 
than  chains  and  rings  of  gold,  or  jewels  of  any  price  whatever.  The  rattling  of 
my  chains  is  like  the  effect  of  an  instrument  of  music  in  my  ears,  not  that  such  an 
effect  comes  merely  horn  my  chains,  but  it  is  because  I  [am  bound  therewith  for 
maintaining  the  truth  of  the  gospel.*' 
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123.— ACCESSIBLE  REFUGE. 
DiUTSEOVCxr  ztxiiL  27.— "Tht  eternal  God  is  thy  leftige." 

A  ptrty  ol  tnyeUen  in  the  deiert  were  oTertaken  by  the  fieioe  simoom.  Like 
blinding  fnoHr,  driTen  by  tbe  winds  of  March,  came  the  hot  sands.  Before  tbe 
iimoom  had  xeached  ita  height  they  came  suddenly  upon  a  nide  boilding  of  stone, 
well  proteeted  with  roof  and  doors,  which  the  hand  of  charity  had  greeted  there  in 
the  desert  for  shelter.  With  joy  they  mshed  into  it,  closed  the  doors,  and  were 
safe.  So  when  the  storm  of  indignation  sweeps  the  earth ;  when  at  mid-day  there  is 
darkness  that  may  be  felt ;  when  man  and  beast  groan  with  terror,  and  the  pilots 
of  the  desert  lose  their  reckoning,  and  resign  themselTes  to  fiite,  then  is  heard  a  voice 
from  the  tempest,  ^^Come,  My  people,  enter  thon  into  thy  chambers,  and.shnt 
thy  doon  abont  thee ;  hide  thyself  for  a  little  moment,  till  the  indignation  be 
overpast :  for,  behold,  the  Lord  cdmeth  out  of  His  place  to  punish  the  iahabitsnts 
of  the  earth  for  their  iniquity." 

124.— APPRECIATING    MERCIES. 

PsALX  oiii  2. — "Bless  the  Lord  O  my  soul,  and  forget  not  all  His  benefits." 

A  man  aged  fifty  years  Hved  forty-eight  of  that  time,  and  never  knew  what 
sickness  was ;  but  the  IsBt  two  years  of  his  life  he  was  sickly,  and  impatient  under 
it ;  yet  at  last  he  reasoned  the  case  thus  with  himself : — ^"  The  Lord  might  have 
given  me  forty-eight  years  of  sickness,  and  but  two  years  of  health,  yet  He  hath 
done  the  contrary.  I  will  therefore  rather  admire  the  mercy  of  God  in  giving  me 
so  long  a  time  of  health,  than  repine  and  murmur  at  Him  for  giving  me  so  short 
a  time  of  sickness."— ^^encer. 

125.— «  INSTANT  IN  SEASON,  OUT  OF  SEASON." 

2  TiMOTHT  iv.  2. — **Txeuih  the  word ;  be  instant  in  seasm,  out  of  season;  reprore, 

rebuke,  exhort  with  all  longsuffering  and  doctrine." 

Dr.  Chalmers,  on  one  occasion,  spent  an  evening  with  a  number  of  pious 
friends  and^a  former  parishioner,  who  was  seventy-two  years  of  age,  and 
apparently  in  perfectly  good  health,  though,  alas !  as  yet  without  hope  in  Christ 
During  the  evening  the  conversation  took  a  devout  turn,  and  was  continued  till  a 
late  hour.  The  old  man  listened,  and  seemed  attentive,  •  Dr.  Chalmers  observed 
this,  and  felt  incliaed  to  speak  to  him  personally  about  his  eternal  interest,  bat 
thought  it  would  hardly  be  proper  before  the  company.  The  next  morning  a 
noise  was  heard  in  the  old  man's  room.  Dr.  Chalmers  ran  in  just  in  time  to  see 
him  die.  It  was  a  solemn  scene ;  and  no  sooner  was  it  certain  that  life  was  ex- 
tinct than  he  called  the  whole  household  together,  and  kneeling  down,  offered  a 
most  affecting  prayer,  and  gave  a  solemn  exhortation.  But  he  was  greatly  dis- 
tressed the  whole  day,  a  large  part  of  which  was  spent  with  a  friend  in  the  woods. 
"It  was  touching,"  said  that  friend,  '*  to  see  him  sit  down  on  a  bank,  frequently 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  say,  '  Oh !  God  has  rebuked  me.  I  know  now  what 
St.  Paul  means  by  being  instant  in  season ,  out  of  season.  Had  I  addressed  that 
old  man  last  night  with  urgency,  I  might  have  seemed  *  out  of  season  *  to  human 
eye,  but  how  seasonable  it  would  have  been." 
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126.— FAITHFUL  IN  THK  WORK  OF  THE  MINISTRY. 
2  TiMOiHT  iv.  7. — "  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finiahed  my  coarse." 

The  Rey.  D.  ADneely  lived  to  a  trood  old  age  in  the  service  of  God.  In  his  last 
illness  he  was  full  of  comfort,  and  could  say,  '^  Blessed  be  God,  I  have  been 
faithful  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  for  more  than  fifty-five  years  !"  Some  of  his 
lost  words  were  the  following :— *' Cone,  my  dearest  Jesus  !  the  nearer,  the  more 
precious,  the  more  welcome."  Another  time  his  joy  was  so  great  that  in  an 
ecstasy  he  cried  out,  *'  I  cannot  contain  it !  ^  hat  manner  of  love  is  this  to  a  poor 
worm  !  I  cannot  express  the  thousandth  part  of  what  praise  is  due  to  Thee  !  It  is 
bnt  little  I  can  give  Thee  ;  but,  Lord,  help  me  toglyeThee  all !  I  will  die  praising; 
Thee,  and  rejoice  that  others  can  praise  Thee  better.  I  shall  be  satisfied  with  Thy 
likeness.    Satisfied  !  satisfied  !    My  Saviour  !  I  come  !  " 

127.— ALL    IN    ALL. 
Fhiliffiafs  iii.  7. — "  What  things  were  gain  to  me,  those  I  counted  loss  for  Christ.*' 

Dr.  Payson,  in  his  dying  hour,  said  he  could  have  saved  himself  much  trouble 
in  life  if  he  had  only  believed  that  the  Saviour's  presence  was  enough  to  fill  him 
with  joy  if  all  the  worldly  comforts  were  taken  away.  He  found  it  so  in 
sickness,  but  could  not  quite  believe  it  in  health.  A  poor,  simple  man,  with  none 
of  Pay8on*8  imagination  or  fancy,  once  said,  in  a  similar  spirit,  with  his  dying 
words: — *'I  have  lost  all  my  property ;  I  have  lost  all  my  relatives  ;  my  last  son 
is  dead  ;  I  have  lost  my  hearing  and  my  eyesight;  I  am  all  alone,  old  and  poor, 
but  it  makes  no  difierence — Christ  never  grows  old;  Christ  never  is  poor ;  Christ 
never  dies ;  and  Christ  will  never  forsake  me."  A  greater  than  these  has  said, 
"What  things  were  gain  to  me,  those  I  counted  loss  for  Christ."  Having  Him, 
we  have  sufficient.  Knowing  His  love,  we  are  satisfied.  Resting  in  Him,  naught 
can  disturb.    Beceiving  of  His  fulness,  we  can  never  want. 

128.— CALMNESS  IN  TIME  OF  DANGER. 

The  ill-fated  ship  London  sailed  from  the  Thames  with  a  large  number  of 
emigrant  passengers.  She  was  too  heavily  laden,  and  in  the  Biy  of  Biscay  it  was 
evident  that  she  would  founder.  At  such  a  time,  when  sudden  death  stares  men 
full  in  the  face,  without  the  excitement  of  a  great  accident,  when  death  has  to  be 
quietly  waited  for,  a  great  demand  is  made  for  moral  courage,  such  courage  as  we 
only  find  in  its  noblest  forms  in  those  who  realize  the  comforcing  presence  of  a 
living  Saviour.  On  board  the  London  was  a  Wesleyan  mioister,  Eev.  Mr. 
Draper;  a  gentleman  who  had  won  the  love  and  esteem  of  many  friends  while 
\i;iting  England,  and  was  returning  t)  his  beloved  work  in  the  colonies.  Those 
who  survived  tell  a  touching  story  of  his  caloaness  and  self-sacrifice,  going  from 
one  to  another,  telling  them  of  the  piesent  Saviour,  and  praying  with  them ;  he 
was  engaged  in  this  work  when  the  mighiy  waters  overwhelmed  the  vessel. 

Another  kind  of  calmness  is  illu^tru ted  by  the  case  of  the  Birlcenheady  a  troop- 
ship, conveying  a  regiment  of  soldiers.  Wnen  the  certainty  of  foundering  became 
knotvn,  the  officers  quietly  called  their  men,  ranged  them  on  deck  ;  there  every  man 
stood  in  hid  place,  while  the  sailo  s  s.iw  to  the  safety  of  the  women  and  the 
children ;  and  calmly  standing  thu-i,  a^  they  would  have  st joi  oa  battle-field» 
these  brave  soldiers  went  down  to  their  death. 
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December  gth.— Morning. 

ISRAEL'S  UNBELIEF. 

NuMBKBS  xiv.  1—10,  26—31.     (Jor  a  Bible  Class). 


All  Scripture  is  written  for  our  ad- 
moniahiDg.    Then  what  is  there  for  us 

inthiflP 

How  exactly  the  history  of  the  Jews 
in  the  wilderness  corresponds  with  the 
spiritual  history  of  each  human  heart ! 
The  serious  impressions,  the  backslid- 
ings,  the  earnest  repentings,  and  again, 
the  longings  for  worldly  pleasure.  Let 
us  not  condemn  them  too  harshly,  lest 
our  own  hearts  condemn  us . 

Their  gr«at  evil  was  Want  of 
Faith. —Had  they  simply  believed 
God's  word,  how  plain  their  course 
had  been,  a  safe  and  rapid  journey, 
their  bread  all  the  time  provided,  and 
their  water  sure,  and  then  an  abundant 
entrance  into  the  promised  land.  Such, 
were  it  not  for  sin,  might  be  our  life ; 
doing  good  to  all  as  we  passed  on,  and 
at  last  entering  for  ever  the  heavenly 
kingdom. 

They  had  waited  six  anxious  weeks 
for  the  spies*  return,  and  these  had 
brought  proofs  of  the  truth  of  God's 
promise  of  the  richness  of  the  land. 
•*  Flowing  with  milk  and  honey  "  was 
a  proverbial  expression,  but  in  this  case 
literally  tiue.  How  was  it  they  hesi- 
tated? 


They  need  not  have  feared  giantf. 
But  they  were  too  deeply  degraded  to 
realize  God's  presence,  and  even  ap- 
pointed a  leader  to  take  them  back  to 
Egypt.  See  Neh.  ix.  17.  It  was  folly, 
and  yet  are  there  not  amongst  us  those 
who  shrink  from  the  smallest  difficulties, 
and  rather  remain  slaves  of  sin  than 
resolutely  try  to  surmonnt  the  obstacles 
in  the  way  to  the  Canaan  above  ?  No- 
thing could  hinder  them  but  iheir 
provoking  God  to  abandon  them. 

Rebellion  against  God  is  the  great 
cause  of  human  sorrow.  By  trusting 
to  Him  and  doing  His  will  men  may 
obtain  all  needed  blesslogs,  in  the  best 
way,  at  the  right  time,  and  with  only 
those  sacrifices  which  will  in  the  end 
promote  their  highest  good. 

Presumption  of  Unbelief.  — 
A  child  to  doubt  its  father.  If  it  is 
our  duty  to  do  anything,  not  feeling'able 
to  do  it  is  no  excuse.  We  have  only  to 
go  and  tell  our  heavenly  Father  of  our 
weakness,  and  He  will  supply  strength 
liberally.  Of  course  we  despair  in 
ourselves.  He  will  find  ways  and 
means. 

William  of  Orange,  when  confendiog 
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for  re1i)idu8  liberty  ^ ilh  aboufcone million 
of  .Netherlanders  against  the  mightiest 
empire  of  the  age,  was  asked  whether  he 
had  made  alliance  with  anj  of  the  great 
monarchs  around.  ''Yes,"  he  replied, 
'  I  have  made  close  alliance  with  the 
King  of  kings ;  and  I  doubt  not  He  will 
give  us  the  victory." 

But  to  trust  in  God  to  make  up  for 
our  laziness  is  not  faith,  but  gross  pre- 
sumption.   The  enemy  has  to  be  ex- 
pelled.    "We    must   not    sit    supinely 
down,   and  hope  that  God  will  do  all 
for  us,  but  place  ourseWes  freely  in  His 
hand,  that  He  may  do  His  will  hy  us, 
as  instruments.     He  gives  the  increase ; 
we  must  plant  and  water. 

"  Ah,**  says  ieax,  looking  within  upon 
the  imstable  heart,  **  what  good  for  me 
to  begin  tbe  Christian  life?  I  shall 
never  hold  on  my  way !  '*  As  if  it  were 
we  who  had  to  hold  on!  None  shall 
pluck  us  from  our  Father  s  hand. 

Csesaronce  said  in  a  storm:  "Be  of  good 
cheer ;  thou  carriest  Caesar,  and  therefore 
canst  not  miscarry."  How  safe  then  he 
with  whom  is  God !  A  child  fears  not  the 
dark,  holding  its  father's  hand. 

They  feared  men  so  much  be- 


cause, like  us,  they  feared  God 
so  little.  And  it  was  not  a  little  thing 
they  lost.  Some  would  say,  "  Ob,  they 
refused  to  enter  then,  but  ihey  did  go 
in  after  all;  so  if  we  refuse  Chiisi'd 
call  now,  we  can  accept  it  by  and  by." 
But  remember,  not  one  of  those  who 
then  refused  ever  entered  Canaan.  They 
all  died  in  th^  wilderness. 

Why  should  toe  fearP  Christ  has 
said  the  way  is  narrow,  but  never  that 
it  was  thorny.  What  did  Caleb  and 
Joshua  say  ?  "  The  people  shall  be 
bread  for  us."  So  the  obstacles  in  our 
way,  and  even  the  sins  of  our  own 
hearts,  will  be  helps  forward.  As  Nor- 
man Macleod  said,  our  sins  are  errands 
to  go  to  God  upon. 

Shall  we  remain  in  Egyptian  bond- 
age when  oar  emancipation  price  is 
paid?  Let  us  quit  our  evil  master — 
the  fetters  are  broken  and  need  but  to 
be  shaken  off.  Then  let  ns  this  day 
throw  them  aside,  and  trusting  our- 
selves to  Him  for  all  the  future  ;  enter 
the  door  Christ  has  opened  into  His 
kingdom. 

C.  £.  H. 


December  gth.— Afternoon. 
PAUL     AT     MELITA. 

Acts  xxviii.  1 — 15.      {For  an  Infant  Class.) 


AILORS  and 
aved  from 
andy 

trange  people 
helter  from 
ticks  to 
eppent 
hook  the 


OLDIERS 

hipwreck. 

hope  of  island. 

o  kind. 

torm. 

et  light  to  fire. 

eized  on  Paul. 

eppent  into  the  fire. 


Lesson — Show  Kindness  to  Stbanobrs. 


Intbodu  CTioN. — Those  ^ho  like 
'''BobiuEon  Crusoe"  will  like  our  lee- 
j5on  to-day.     But  ^'Eobinson  Cmace" 


was  only  one  man  saved  from  ehip- 
wreck;  to-daj*s  story  all  on  board — 
276— all  sa?ed. 
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Exposition  1.-- Sailors  and  Sol- 
diers*—Elicit  that  the  sbip,  carr^iog 
com  from  port  to  port,  had  Milort  to 
look  after  the  Teasel;  and  the  •oldiert 
▼ere  paeeengers  along  with  the  centu- 
rion and  hie  priionen — a//  Mvtd. 

2.  Saved  from  Shipwreck. — 
Elicit  —  Some  swam,  —  hard  work 
against  strong  waves;  others  clung  to 
pieces  of  wood,  broken  off  from  the 
vessel,  which  hsd  stuck  fast  en  the 
sand -bank.  These  last  people  were 
washed  up  by  the  waves.  Found 
themselves  on— 

8.  Sandy  Shore  of  Island.  Sand 
like  the  boys  dig  at  the  sea-side  in  the 
summer.  But  November  now.  If  the 
sailors  had  any  boys  with  them,  they 
would  not  want  to  stop  and  dig  the 
sand. 

How  get  clothes  dry?  How  get 
food  P  People  on  island  saw  fhip 
tossed  about — ran  down  to  sandy  shore 
(point).     These  people  were — 

4.  Strange  people.  Not  nice 
houses,  &o.,  like  toe  have ;  huts,  few 
clothes,  rough  food,  like  South  Sea 
Islanders  when  missionaries  went.  What 
would  the  strangers  do  to  the  sailors ,  &c.  ? 
Kill  P  No.  These  strangers — so  kind 
— came  to  take  care  of  them.    First — 

5.  Shelter  from  Storm. — ^Wind 
blowing  so  cold,  like  our  March 
(E.N.E.)  ;  pouring  with  rain  ;  got  in  a 
little  nook  under  some  trees ;  gathered — 

6.  Sticks  to  set  Light  to  a  Fire 
— to  dry  their  clothes,  make  them  warm, 


and  cook  ihem  some  food.  PanI  thooght 
it  so  kind ;  without  it  they  might  all 
have  died.  Then  Paul  thought  he  could 
help  ;  gathered  more  sticks  ;  something 
blackish,  looked  like  stick  ;  picked  up, 
put  it  on  the  fire ;  it  began  to  move ; 
wriggled  about;  jumped  out  of  the 
fire.    A — 

7.  Serpent  seized  on  Paul. — 
People  said,  &c.  (ver.  4). 

8.  Shook  the  Serpent  into  the 
Fire. — No  harm  at  all. 

The  soldiers  and  prisoners  stayed 
three  months  with  these  kind  people, 
and  did  kind  things  for  them  in.  return. 
(Give  ver.  8,  9). 

Kindness  of  Publius  (ver.  7) ;  more 
kindness  from  all  afterwards. 

Winter  over ;  another  ship  going  to 
Italy;  people  give  them  presents  of 
clothes,  food,  &c  ;  little  boat  takea 
them  to  large  ship ;  soon  aU  safe  in 
Italy.  Kind  friends  come  to  meet 
them  (like  ours  do  at  railway  station  to 
meet  train).  Some  are  quite  gentle- 
folks, but  Paul  never  forgot  the  kind 
strangers  on  the  saaidy  shore,  (Question.) 

Lesson,  —  Shoiv  kindness  to 
strangers,  to  strange  little  'girls  and 
boys  when  they  come  to  school,  espe- 
cially when  they  are  in  trouble  help 
them,  and  Jesus  will  never  forget  it. 
He  says  He  never  will:  •*/  was  a 
stranger^  and  ye  took  ME  in,"  because 
yon  were  kind  to  those  poor  folks  who 
loved  Me. 

Annie  B. 


December  x6th.— Morning. 
MOSES'  LAST  BLESSING. 
Dect.  zxziii. 


Find  other  cases  of  great  men  who 
gathered  their  children  about  them  for 
a  closing  blessiog.  Especially  notice 
the  cases  of  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Da^id. 

The  blessings  of  the  patriarchs 


partook  of  the  nature  of  pro- 
phecies. Explain  this.  A  patriarch 
combined  several  offices  in  his  own  per- 
son. He  was  head  of  the  tribe,  he  was 
priest  of  the  tribe;  compare  Abraham 
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raising  altars  wherever  he  went,  Mel- 
chizedek  receiving  tithes,  or  S^ob  sacri- 
ficing on  behalf  of  his  children.  He 
was  also  the  prophet  of  the  tribe,  by  this 
term  understanding  the  person  in  direct 
communication  with  God,  who  received 
messages  from  God  for  them.  Moses 
had  been  the  great  leader  of  these  tribes 
for  many  years,  and  also  their  prophet, 
so  God  gave  him  a  closing  prophetic 
message. 

The  blessings  of  aged  great 
men  always  took  a  figurative 
poetical  form.  This  makes  them 
difficult  for  us  to  understand.  See 
Jacob's  blessing,  and  some  expressions 
and  allusions  made  in  our  lesson. 

Parents  cannot  now  make  definite 
prophecy  of  their  children's  future ; 
but  studying  their  conduct  and  disposi- 
tion, they  can  tell  very  accurately  what 
they  will  turn  out  to  be,  for  out  of 
childhood  and  youth  the  character  of 
the  life  unfolds.  Perhaps  Jacob  watched 
each  of  his  boys  in  their  youth,  and 
pictured  what  sort  of  men  they  would 
become.  Then  how  important  an  dbe- 
dient  childhood  and  a  pure  youth  ! 

The  circumstances  connected 
with  Moses'  last  blessing  give 
additional  interest  and  force  to  it. 

He  had  forty  years'  experience  with 
these  tribes,  so  knew  the  character  of 
each  one  well.  During  those  forty 
years  of  wandering  in  the  desert  Moses 
came  to  understand  each  of  them  so 
thoroughly  that  he  could  have  selected 
the  parts  of  the  land  of  Canaan  most 
suitable  for  each. 

But  he  was  not  permitted  to  lead 
them  into  Canaan  and  settle  them  in 
their  promised  land.    "Why  not  ? 

And  now  the  message  had  come  that 
he  must  die.  Our  lesson  has  all  the 
solemnity  of  the  great  lawgiver's  last 
words  to  his  people.    And  they  were 


spoken  with  full  vigour  of  mind  and 
body,  though  he  was  120  years  old, 
not  in  the  trembling  and  weakness  of  a 
last  disease. 

Moses  loved  the  people  he  had  served 
so  long,  so  put  all  his  heart  into  this 
blessing. 

Two  things  are  indicated  in  these 
descriptions — I.  The  kind  of  dis- 
trict and  country  in  which  each 
tribe  would  be  located. 

Find  which  one  was  by  the  sea; 
which  in  agricultural  district;  which 
should  have  mountain  sides  for  culti- 
vatiog  the  vine,  &c. 

IF.  The  kind  of  character 
which  would  distinguish  each 
tribe. 

On  this  would  depend  their  future 
history,  and  the  prosperity  with  which 
God  would  crown  their  labours. 

The  blessings  which  Moses  implores 
for  each  differ,  but  for  them  all  he 
really  asks  that  Ood  will  bless  them, 
and  give  them  grace  according  to  their 
need.  And  now  good  men  cannot 
give  blessings,  they  can  ask  God  to  give 
His,  and  that  *'  maketh  rich,  and  addeth 
no  sorrow  with  it." 

The  teacher  will  be  greatly  helped 
by  the  use  for  this  lesson  of  the  raised 
map  of  Palestine,  which  will  enable 
him  to  estimate  the  districts  on  which 
Moses  looked. 

This  lesson  has  some  very  beautifu 
jewels  of  sentences  in  it,  which  have  been 
exceedingly  precious  to  Gbd's  people  in 
all  ages.  Set  the  class  on  finding 
them  ;  and  they  may  well  be  committed 
to  memory.  Especially  notice  ver.  11,12, 
13—16,  25,  and  27.  Perhaps  the  most 
suggobtive  and  helpful  of  them  all  is  ^ 
the  promise,  ''And  as  thy  days,  so  shall 
thy  strength  be." 

Robert  Tuck. 
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December  xOth.— Afternoon* 

PAUL  AT  BOMB. 

Acts  xxviiL  16 — 31. 


Imtboduction. — Rome  the  great  city 
of  the  heathen  world.  A  tew  ChrU- 
tians  there  in  St.  Paul's  time;  he 
wanted  to  see  them,  and  had  written  to 
sa^  so  (Rom.  i.  10,  11,  15  and  xr. 
23).  They  were  despised  and  perM- 
cnted  (yer.  22);  bat  St  Paul  was 
ready  to  join  them ;  why  ?  (Golden 
Text).  He  said  he  hoped  (Rom.  i.  10) 
to  have  a  prosperous  journey:  what 
sort  of  a  journey  did  he  have  ?  What 
led  to  the  journey  P  (Question  on  facts 
of  previous  lessons.)  He  expected  to 
have  gone  as  a  free  man,  but  went  a 
prisoner,  **  bound  with  a  chain." 

I.  The  Prisoner's  Arrival 
(yer.  16).— Who  had  charge  of  Paul? 
How  did  he  behave  to  the  captive? 
Now  the  latter  had  to  leave  the  kind 
soldier,  who  delivered  him  to  the 
prsBtoiian  prefect  (whose  duty  it  was  to 
keep  in  custody  all  who  were  to  be  tried 
before  the  Emperor).  Paul  was  waiting 
for  his  trial ;  how  do  prisoners  generally 
£eel  in  such  a  case?  How  did  Paul 
feel?  why  ?  (chap,  xxiii.  11.)  Was  he 
put  in  prison  or  not  (ver.  16)  ?  Liberty 
to  go  where  the  soldier  would  let  him. 
What  talks  they  must  have  had !  wonder 
what  sort  of  a  soldier  he  was?  Paul 
never  idle.  Trouble  must  not  hinder 
work  for  God.  '*  Weeping  must  not 
hinder  sowing  **  (Malt.  Henry). 

II.  The  Prisoner  preaching 
to  Jeivs  (ver.  17 — 28). — Good  many 
Jews  in  Rome.  Jews'  commumty  in 
the  worst  part  of  the  city,  and  the  abode 
of  the  scxun  of  the  population.  Yet  the 
influence  of  the  Jews  over  the  heathen 
Romans  considerable.  Enmity  of  the 
Jews  to  Paul. 

Paul*s  maxim,  first  to  preach  to  the 


Jews  and  then  to  the  Gentiles,  led  him 
to  lose  no  time  in  addressing  his  cot^try- 
men:  after  three  days  he  call.^  the 
principal  men  together,  and  endeavours 
to  establish  friendly  relations  with 
them.  Partly  succeeds,  and  appoiats 
another  meeting,  which  is  attended  in 
great  numbers.  Paul  pleads  earnestly 
with  them  from  morning;  till  night, 
(ver.  23),  Division  of  opinion,  among 
the  auditors;  the  unbelieving  portioB 
withdraw,  after  Paul  had  warned  them 
of  unbelief  (ver.  27). 

So  slways,  now,  some  believe,  some 
turn  away.  To  which  class  do  you 
beloog  ? 

III.  The  Prisoner  preaching  to 
Gentiles  (ver.  28 — 31).  Separation  be- 
tween St.  Paul  and  the  Roman  Jews. 
Prejudices  too  strong ;  could  not 
accept  a  crucified  Saviour,  and  could 
not  accept  one  who  was  apostle  of 
the  Gentiles. 

Paul  remained,  though  still  bound 
with  a  chain,  and  perhaps  subjected  to 
the  insolence  of  the  Roman  soldiery,  in 
his  own  hired  house,  expounding  the 
gospel  with  unwearied  diligence,  and 
writing  his  letters  to  Philemom 
Colossians,  and  Ephesians.  His  trial 
before  the  cruel  Emperor  at  last  came 
on  (state  or  elicit  particulars  2  Tim.  iv. 
17).  You  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
Paul  was  set  free  and  travelled  west 
and  east  See  Pask's  *' Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles." 

Application,  —  Refer  to  Goij)Ek 
Text.  Paul  was  not  ashamed  of 
Christ,  and  Christ  was  not  ashamed  of 
him.  And  at  the  last  great  day — (see 
Luke  iz.  26,  and  apply). 

A.  G. 
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I^ecember  23rd.— Morn.'ng:. 
THE  END  OF  A  NOBLE  LIFE, 

Dbtjt.  ixxiv. 


*'  Ead  of  a  noble  life ;  "  whose  life  ? 
Class  mentioa  in  turn  its  principal 
features.  How  did  Moses  act  under 
this  circumstance  and  that?  (teacher 
mentioning  some  studies  of  previous 
morning  lessons).  For  what  was  he 
specially  famed  ?    (Numb.  xii.  3.) 

After  reviewing  his  life  for  a  while, 

elicit  from  class  wherein  consisted  the 

nobility  oiii.    In  iiswisdotnf  patience, 

faithfulness,  its  courageous  boldness,  and 

its  mc-eJe  humility. 

Whence  did  he  obtain  these  fine 
qualities?  He  lived  with  God  from 
day  to  day — ^turned  to  Him  in  every 
kind  of  emergency — ^leant  upon  Him 
and  in  leaning  derived  strength  for  His 
great  life-work. 

Note. — Trite  nobility  is  derived  only 
from  Ood.  Many  possess  fine  qualities, 
but  unless  sanctified  by  Him  may  often 
be  stunted  by  sin  and  temptation,  or 
become  only  a  cloke  for  pride.  A 
noble  life  is  worth  the  living.  It  is 
Christ-like — God-like.  There  are  three 
things  noticeable  in  our  lesson.  I. 
Life.    If.    The  Kind  op  Life  Man 

MAT     OR      MAY    NOT   LIVE.        III.     ThE 

End  op  Life. 

I.  Life  is  derived  from  God.  Men 
make  marvellous  things,  steam-engines, 
machinery  to  imitate  the  very  movement 
of  the  hand,  &c.,  but  none  can  create /»/<?. 
God's  highest  work.  Speak  of  it  in  its 
varied  forms,  human,  animal,  vegetable, 
&c. 

II.  The  kind  of  Life  we  live 
is  our  own  choice,  we  are  voluntary 
creatures;  we  have  fallen  from  the 
image  of  our  creation.    Refer  Gen.  i. 


27.  Shall  we  regain  it  ?  There  is  a 
way,  Jesus  is  that  way;  (PhU.  iii  20, 
21 ).  Speak  of  Scripture  he  roes.  David  a 
**  man  after  God's  own  heart ;  '*  Abiam 
"the  friend  of  God,"  &c. 

Honourable  to  be  the  servant  of  some 
men,  what  must  the  friendship  of  God 
be  !  Let  us  strive  to  make  our  lives 
so  holy  and  noble  by  a  daily  imitation  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  that  we  too  may 
claim  His  friendship  (John  xv.  14). 

IIL  The  End  of  Life.  To-day  the 
last  Sabbath  but  one  in  the  year.  A 
solemn  time — we  review  that  which  is 
past,  and  look  forward  anxiously  and 
hopefully  to  the  unknown  future.  A 
more  solemn  time  than  the  close  of  a- 
year  must  come  to  us  all.  Death  visits 
us  in  many  forms — sickness — old  age — 
allude  to  the  terrible  Indian  famine 
and  the  horrors  of  the  Turco-Russian 
war. 

Little  ones  pass  from  our  midst — 
what  will  the  end  of  our  lives  be  ? 
Shall  we  like  Moses  look  back  to  a 
Twble  life,  and  on  to  a  joyous  entrance 
into  the  home  of  God's  people  ? 

Speak  of  Moses'  death,  and  of  the 
different  customs  between  English  and 
Eastern  funerals,  —  see  Eadie  on 
"Burial,"  Moses  unique  in  his  inter- 
ment. He  is  one  in  the  long  **  cloud  of 
witnesses  "  watching  our  progress.  Let 
us  follow  those  who  through  "faith  and 
patience  now  inherit  the  promises," 
that  **  whether  we  live  therefore  or 
die,"  we  may  be  **  the  Lord's  "  (Rom. 
xiv.  8). 

E.  S.  C. 
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December  fl3rd.->Aflemoon 
PA17L'8     LAST     WOBDS. 

2  Tim.  It.  1—18. 


IntroducUon.  —  The  last  words  of 
loTed  ones ! — ^if  spoken,  how  treasured 
the  remembranoe*!  if  written,  how 
carefully  guarded  I  Children  giye  illus- 
trations of  '*la8t  trords"  from  the 
Bible. 

Our  lesson,  part  of  a  letter  containing 
the  last  recorded  words  of  the  apostle 
Paul. 

JUad  Zeston, 

Where  written  t    To  whom  f     Why  f 

Where  ? 

Paul  once  released  (yer.  16,  17),  now 
prisoner  for  second  time;  perhaps  owing 
to  the  persecution  aroused  by  Nero 
against  the  Christians ;  he,  to  satisfy 
his  love  of  cruelty,  set  fire  to  part  of 
Borne,  then  accused  them  of  the  crime. 

To  ivhom  ? 

Question  on  birthplace,  parentage, 
early  training,  and  age  of  Timothy. 

Why? 

Ist.  In  anticipation  of  death, 

*<  Beady  to  be  offered,"  meaning f^ar 
to  death.  An  allusion  to  the  heathen 
practice  of  anointing  the  victim  imme- 
diately before  sacrifice. 

Teach — The  joyful  confidence  with 
which  a  Christian  can  anticipate  death. 
Apply  (illustrate  and  contrast). 

2nd.  Se  needed  comfort 

Had  the  best  of  friends  (yer.  18),  but 
yearned  for  earthly  companions.  Some 
left  him  because  they  loyed  this  life ; 
duty  claimed  others.  Only  Luke  (who 
was  he?)  remained*  Paul  sent  for 
Timothy  and  Mark  (remark  on  the  re- 
conciliation). 

Teach  and  illustrate  the  duty  and 
blessedness  of  sympathy.     Apply. 
3rd.  He  had  eownsel  to  give. 


Time  was  short.  Timothy  could  not 
come  directly  (ver.  21).    Explain  whj. 

He  wrote  to  charge  him  to  be  faithful, 
and  to  warn  against  one  who  might 
hinder  his  work  (yer.  14,  15;  Acts  ziz. 
33  ;  1  Tim.  i.  20). 

Children  repeat  Golden  Text, 

The  last  "svords  of  a  soldier. 

Explain  allusion  to  gladiatorial  com- 
bats. 

Question  on  hardships,  priyations, 
and  yet  glory  of  a  soldier*s  life. 

Christian  life  compared  to  a  fight 
(1  Cor.ix.  26,  27;  Ephes.yi.  II;  1  Tim. 
yi.  12 ;  2  Tim.  ii  3). 

Christian  soldier  helped  and  en- 
couraged. His  captain  leads  him 
(Heb.  ii.  10  with  Matt,  xxyiii.  20). 

Armour  is  proyided  (Ephes.  yi.  1 1 — 18). 

Victory  is  ensured  (1  Cor.  xv.  67, 5^). 

Apply — Are  you  following  the  cap- 
tain P  Are  you  wearing  the  armour  ? 
Are  you  striying  for  yictory  ? 

If  called  to  die,  could  you  say,  **  I 
haye  fought"? 

The  last  words  of  a  racer. 

Giye  description  of  Grecian  races. 
The  worthlessness  of  the  prize,  yet  the 
competitors  strained  eyery  nerye  to  win 
it,  and  subjected  themselyes  to  seyere 
training  (1  Cor.  ix.  24,  27).  Compare 
Christian  course  to  a  race  (Heb.  xiL  1). 
The  prize  (yer.  8  ;  Phil.  iii.  14)  for  aU 
(yer.  8),  contrast.  Self-denial  neces- 
sary (Heb.  xii  1). 

Apply — ^Haye  you  set  out  with  your 
eyes  fixed  upon  Jesus  (Heb.  xii.  2), 
leaying  all  earthly  things  behind  1-' 
(Phil.  iii.  13).  Show  how  the  earnest- 
ness of  the  Grecian  competitor  rebukes 
the  half 'hearted  Christian  racer.  Apply 
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The  last  words  of  an  apostle. 

"What  has  my  life  been  ?  How  have 
I  preached?  Who  will  succeed  me? 
See  Paul's  answer  to  first  two  ques- 
tions (yer.  8,  17),  and  how  anxiously 
he  charges  Timothy  to  be  faithful,  be- 
cause— 

Ist.  He  will  have  to  give  an  account 
of  his  ministry  (ver.  1). 

2nd.  The  present  time  so  important 
(ver.  3,  4). 


3rd.  A  zealous  successor  to  himself 
was  necessary  (ver.  6). 

4th.  To  win  the  crown  offered  to  the 
faithful  (ver.  8). 

Apply — All  are  entrusted  with 
some  work.  (Children  give  examples.) 
Teach  from  the  parable  of  the  talents 
all  are  commanded  to  be  faithful,  and 
of  all  an  account  will  be  demanded. 

Paul  could  render  it     Caii  you  f 

Emily  E.  L. 


December  30th.— Morning. 
GOD*S    MERCIES    TO    ISRAEL. 

PsA.  Ixxviii.  1—8,  25—39. 


A  true  review  lesson.  The  history  of 
God's  ancient  people  is  an  example  for 
all  time.  The  writer  here  calls  upon 
his  people  to  look  at  it  and  bring  it  to 
the  light  (ver.  1),  "that  the  generation 
to  come  might  know,"  and  avoid  their 
lamentable  errors.  In  the  same  manner 
we  may  apply  it  to  ourselves  in  our  day, 
that  we  may  not  be  *'a  stubborn  and 
rebeUiouo  generation,"  &c.  (ver.  8). 

We  see  that — 

I.  God's  mercies  to  Israel  did 
not  lead  Israel  to  God. 

What  people  had  such  signal  bless- 
ings F — miraculous  deliverances  ;  food, 
and  that  in  variety ;  water  ;  clothes.  Yet 
(ver.  30)  they  did  not  thank  God,  or 
acknowledge  any  of  His  works.  Indeed, 
their  very  mercies  were  an  occasion  of 
sin  to  them.  The  people  who  walked 
between  the  watery  walls  of  the  Red 
Sea,  and  lived  on  bread  that  rained 
upon  them  from  heaven,  and  water 
that  spouted  out  of  the  flinty  rock, 
could  in  heathen  adoration  dance 
around  a  golden  calf  under  the  awful 
shadow  of  Sinai  itself. 

But  are  we  any  better  than  they? 
Do  not  we  eat  and  drink  and  live  our 
lives,  sleep,   and  rise  again,   all  un- 


mindful of  the  God  on  whom  we  de- 
pend for  every  moment  of  our  being  ? 
Point  out  the  example  of  Israel  a?  a 
warning.  As  God*s  mercies  will  not 
lead  men  to  Him,  we  must  look  further, 
and  we  notice  that — 

II.  God's  judgments  to  Israel 
did  not  lead  Israel  to  God. 

What  people  suffered  such  awful 
punishment  as  befell  the  obdurate  Is- 
raelites?— the  terrible  fire  that  burned 
up  the  people,  the  dreadful  plague 
(ver.  31),  the  slaughter  at  Sinai,  the 
fiery  serpents,  &c.  Yet  (ver.  32)  the 
people  who  had  seen  and  felt  all  this 

*  *  believed  not  for  His  wondrous  works.'  > 

3.  (iod's  utmost  punishments 
did  not  lead  Israel  to  God. 

When  (ver.  34)  He  slew  them,  &c. 
But  we  find  this  was  not  real  repentance 
(ver.  36).      They  flattered  and    lied, 

*  *  their  heart  was  not  right  with  Him ; " 
and  after  their  heaviest  visitation  they 
turned  back  to  their  iniquity,  and  sinned 
again  and  again.  Ijet  us  take  warning, 
and  (ver.  7)  set  our  hope  in  God,  and 

*  *  not  forget  the  works,"  &c.  Let  God's 
long  suffering  goodness  and  mercy  bring 
us  to  love  Him  as  we  ought.  See  ver. 
38  and  39.     All  our  study  of  God's 
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daalingH  with  Hit  people  in  His  word 
io  onr  Ust  quarter's  lessons  will  be  of  no 
aTsil  unless  it  brings  us  to  this.  But 
we  desire  that  we  may  not  be  as  they, 
**  a  stubborn  and  rebellious,'*  &c.  (ver. 
8).  As  we  approach  the  close  of  another 
year;  as  we  look  back  on  our  innumer- 
able mercies,  so  strongly  brought  be- 


fore us  in  the  flight  of  time  at  this 
season ;  as  we  think  of  the  holy  Child 
whose  birth  we  celebrate — God's  gift  to 
men — ^let  us  pass  into  the  new  year,  if 
God  spares  us,  with  this  motto  on  our 
lips,  and  warming  our  hearts,  "  Bless 
the  Lord,  0  my  soul,  and  forget  not 
all  His  benefits."        Hajiry  liBxoN. 


December  30th.— Afternoon. 


BJTTIEW  OF  THE  aUABT£B'S  LESSONS. 

Golden  Text— Phil.  iii.  7.    {For  a  Mixed  Scliool.) 


Our  afternoon  lessons  for  the  last 
three  months  have  been  about  one  man 
— what  was  his  name  f 

Elicit— birthplace,  trade,  sect,  and 
chief  eyents  in  hittory. 

Golden  Text  repeated. 
Write    on  black-board  —  I^oss  — ' 
Gain. 

Ist.  What  Paul  lost. 

2nd.  What  hbIoained. 

Ist.  Picture  out  and  elicit  circum- 
stances connected  with  his  early  life — 
his  home  and  religious  training.  What 
he  would  be  likely  to  be  as  a  child  under 
such  influences — what  he  would  grow 
up  as  a  man. 

What  wonderful  eyent  happened  to 
him  at  this  point  of  his  history  ? 

What  was  tbe  result  of  this  ? 
Pointing  to  black-board;  what  then 
was: 

J.  Paul's  "loss"? 

Elicit  or  show  that  he  lost. 

(a)  His  self-righteous  spirit. 

{b)  His  persecuting  spirit. 

(c)  His  self-pleasing  spirit. 

II.  What  he  gained. 

(a)  A  humble  spirit. 

[h)  A  zealous  spirit  in  the  cause  of 
Christ. 

(c)  A  self-denying  spirit. 

What  he  had  once  counted  as  **gain  " 


was  noir  '*  loss  "  to  him,  and  what  was 
once  "  loss  "  to  him  was  now  **  gain." 

He  had  found  Christ,  and  He 
was  '*  all  in  all  "  to  him. 

What  a  difference  in  the  once  proud 
and  persecuting  Paul !  **  old  things  had 
passed  away,"  all  things  had  ^become 
**  new  "to  him. 

Illup,  ''a  changed  heart  produces  a 
changed  life."    (Note  Book.) 

Haye  you  known  what  it  is  to  haye 
this  change  of  heart  ? 

■If  so,  your  life  will  be  chang^,  you 
will  striye  to  be  like  Christ  in  all  yoa 
do  and  say.  If  you  know  what  "loss" 
and  **gain"  is,  you  will,  like  Paul, 
know  the  true  yalue  of  life,  you  will 
know — (1)  What  you  haye  to  liye  for 
here  and  hereafter.  (2)  How  you  are 
to  liye.     (3)  And  the  end  of  such  a  life. 

Illus.,  Paul's  own  words,  "  I  haye 
fought  a  good  flght,  I  have  finished  my 
course,"  &c.  Is  Paul's  rule  of  life  yours? 

In  choosing  Christ  you  may  lose 
friends,  and  yery  much  that  you  now 
hold  dear,  but  your  "loss'*  will  be 
"gain." 

Write  on  black-board.  Have  I  lost 
and  gained  P 

May  He  be  gain  to  each  one  of  you 
here  to-day  and  for  ever.  • 

Hannah  Mullobd. 
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We  commend  to  the  notice  of  onr  readers  the  Annual  Yolnmes  of  the 
Sunday  School  Union  publications.  Varied,  interesting,  and,  above  all, 
Tisefal,  they  form  appropriate  presentation  Tolumes  for  this  season,  for 
teachers,  and  for  scholars,  senior  and  junior. 

<<The  Child's  Own  Hagazine "  grows  in  favour  with  its  increasing 
constituency ;  its  bright,  cheery  pages  are  eagerly  looked  for  and  ani  • 
matedly  discussed,  in  nurserydom  in  particular  ;  but  not  a  few  children 
of  larger  growth  are  taken  into  the  confidence  of  the  juveniles  anent 
some  of  the'more  important  articles  of  that  wonderful  periodica^. 

<<  Kind  Words,"  resplendent  as  to  its  exterior,  and  with  contents  to 
match,  continues  to  cater  successfully  for  the  young  people  of  our 
homes  and  schools.  The  growing  power  of  vicious  literature  continues 
to  be  unhappily  manifest  even  among  this  class,  and  we  cannot  too 
strongly  urge  the  need  for  sowing  broadcast  that  which  is  pure  and 
good. 

**  The  Homing  of  Life  "  for  1878  starts  on  its  mission  under  the 
most  favourable  auspices :  our  friend  Mr.  W.  H.  Groser,  who  has 
worked  so  long,  so  well,  and  so  successfully  for  teachers  and  scholars, 
takes  charge  of  if.  Most  heartily  do  we  bid  it  and  its  editor  "  God- 
speed." Will  our  friends  procure  a  specimen  number,  read  it,  and 
recommend  it  on  every  hand  to  those  for  whom  it  is  specially 
prepared  ? 

The  "Sunday  School  Chronicle"  needs  only  to  be  mentioned. 
Its  variety  and  freshness,  the  multifariousness  of  its  helpful  material, 
the  liveliness  and  vigour  which  characterize  it,  and  the  permanent 
value  of  very  many  of  its  contributions,  bespeak  for  it  a  welcome. 

The  "  Notes,"  tested  by  the  amount  of  acceptance  with  which  they 
meet,  continue  to  receive  the  general  approval ;  a  constantly  growing 
circulation  rewards  the  care  and  effort  which  are  devoted  to  their  pre- 
paration. 

Anyfteachers  who  have  not  seen  the  "  Pocket-book  and  Diary" 
would  do  well  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  that  handy  book. 
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The  blank  space  for  notea,  illuatratioDs,  Ac.,  for  the  year's  lessons ;  the 
register  for  a  complete  account  of  the  class  and  all  pertaining  to  it ;  as 
well  as  other  useful  features  of  an  ordinary  pocket-book,  make  this 
especially  a  requisite. 

The  **  Olasa  Begiater,"  in  two  sizes,  provides  for  the  record  of  class 
work  in  all  particulars. 

The  four  ''New  Year's  Addresses"  are  as  different  in  plan  and 
detail  as  can  well  be  imagined;  each  has  its  own  peculiar  value. 
''  Hidden  Springs,"  the  address  to  teachers,  written  by  Bev.  A.  Bow- 
land,  is  as  full  of  wise  and  holy  counsel  as  it  is  of  interest  and  power, 
''  Bible  Portraits  "  are  used  by  Bev.  J.  Yiney  to  point  some  much- 
needed  words  to  parents.  The  familiar  inquiry,  ''How  are  you?-' 
is  the  text  on  which  Mr.  Plumb  very  sensibly  discourses  to  senior 
scholars;  and  "The  Pilot  at  the  Helm,"  a  charming  allegory,  by 
Annie  Gray,  is  addressed  to  the  juniors. 

Dr.  Green's  volume,  "  The  Kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah," 
part  ii.,  carries  on  the  sacred  story  to  the  restoration  under  Cyras, 
and  is  tbe  baudbook  to  the  International  Lessons  for  the  first  six 
mouths  of  1878.  The  two  parts  are  now  bound  in  one  volume^ 
price  48. 

"  The  Hermit  of  Livry,"  a  tale  of  the  days  of  Calvin,  by  Emma 
Leslie,  vividly  recalls  the  struggles  and  the  sufferings  of  those  who 
contended  far  the  faith  in  bygone  days.  Its  publication  is  opportune, 
and  it  will  help  to  counteract  the  efforts  of  those  who  are  Jesuitically 
striving  to  introduce  amongst  us  the  errors  and  abominations  of 
Bomish  doctrine. 

' '  Jessie's  Troubles,"  a  narrative  of  the  adventures  of  three  orphan 
children,    may  help  to  awaken    sympathy   for  the    poor    and    the 
suffering. 

^'Ettie  Enott"  shows  that  even  weakness  and  affliction  need 
not  be  barriers  to  true  and  useful  service  for  God  and  man  :  to  those 
whose  strength  is  small  and  whose  opportunities  are  few,  the  book  may 
prove  encouraging  and  helpful. 
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